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fanst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 
“is no attribute. It is the Law of Laws—eternal Har- 
` mony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou 
dost become at one with it, thy being melted in 
its Being, the more thy Soul unites with that 
which Is, the more tnou wilt become Compassion 
Absolute. Such is the Arya Path, Path of the, 

Buddhas of perfection. 5 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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Point out the “ Way ”—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the 
evening star to those who tread their 
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path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 


Ten years ago, in the first number of 
our first volume, we set forth our reasons 
for following the above injunction. We 
wrote :— 

The one and, only reason for launching 
this journal into existence is to be found 
in that injunction. Human eyes are 
dimmed by the host of human errors 
and so the Way of Life is very difficult 
of recognition ; we make bold to attempt 
the showing of the old Path to the 
travellers of to-day, including ourselves. 

With this, the first number of our 
eleventh volume, THE ARYAN PATH 
proposes to direct its efforts to ‘ Point 
out the Way”, primarily to our India. 

Lest this change of focus may appear 
a narrowing down of our purpose cr a 
move actuated by nationalistic patriot- 
ism, we hasten to state that in serving 
India our chief aim is to serve 

6 





e. 
Humanity. - 

To our mind, the success or the failure 
of Badia to-day will determine the suc- 
cess or the failure of civilization through- 
out the world. India’s mission is that 
of guide, philosopher and friend to the 
race as a whole. Such a mission India 
cannot fulfil unless she undertakes in 
earnest the work of self-purification and 
of self-discipline and, curbing her own 
selfishness, succeeds in radiating the 
Peace of Brotherly Love, the Power of 
Compassionate Wisdom. 

We are not blind to the critical stage 
which India has reached. It is the 


seriousness of the crisis which she is fac- 


ing that has brought us to our determi- 
nation to concentrate our efforts on 
assisting her*to recognise that “ the better 
is one thing and the pleasanter quite 
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ancther ” and to chocse “the better” as the failure of the democratic and cultural 


against “the pleasamter”’, yto use the 
Upanishadic expressicn. 

In these pages we shall noj deal with 
poĽtical issues, noz because we do not 
perceive their imporanœ, but because 
we believe thaf po:ftica is receiving undue 
attention in the wor.d to-day, chat its 
power is overest.ma.ed and its value 
greatly exaggerate 

The unmistakable -esson of hstory is 
that the triumpk of politics does not 
necessarily elevate, The succes or the 
failure of a civilizacion is not to 2e mea- 
sured in terms of politics. History 
gauges true progress eccording to the de- 
gree of moral perception and tke clarity 
of the mental ‘owlcok of the people. 
Wherever and whenever spirituality de- 
clines, decay sete in—the begiming of 
cer-ain ruin and -2ath. 

The danger has always been and is to- 
day that true ethical values and spiritual 
realities will be cver-ooked. 

In India to that ddhger © added 
another.“ Not only da most of zur lead- 
ers overestimate the power of zolitics ; 
they are also, albeiz unconsccusl? to 
themselves, still obsessed by Cccidental 
influences and the de‘usion that Western 
civilization is whaz India needs. In spite 
of the events alreedy precipitated upon 
Europe, the failur2 of Occidental civiliza- 
tion is not yet scfiiiently clea-ly per- 
ceived, 

When we spear of the fature of 
Western civilization we mean, for one 
thing, the failure æ crganised region in 
the West, somethinz the poles apart from 


—_the pure teachings of Jesus, the Driental 


mystic. Similarly, we refer to the failure 
of Western politica, commercial and 
economic exploitation of the poo: by the 
tich in Europe itelf. and European 
nations in Africa ani Asia, anc not to 


ideals of the poets, philosophers and 
humanitarians of the West. 

For the sake of Europe, as of the 
whole world, it is necessary that we in 
Indiz should value the ideas and the 
ideals, the truths and the principles of 
our own spiritual inheritance, and should 
seek in them the necessary vision and 
strenzth to solve the problems of this 
hour. We have much that is of practi- 
cal value, provided we understand it 
clearly and accept it with intellectual 
conviction born of real insight. This 
can be done only if we educate ourselves 
intelligently. 

When we speak of our Indian genius 
we are not overlooking the contribution 
made by our Muslim brethren. India is 
enriched by Islamic culture and we have 
the assistance of the representatives of 
that culture. Resuscitating the ancient 
spiritual genius of India includes, there- 
fore, the restoration not only of the in- 
heritance of Hinduism but also of that 
of Islam and of all the peoples who have 
settled on our soil and become Indians. 

Tte new Aryavarta we dream of and 
for the creation of which we labour is 
a united nation in which every class and 
community will make its own contribu- 
tion to increase the wealth of the country 
as a whole, spiritually and intellectually, 
artistically and economically, All, all are 
needed to fulfil the dream of a united 
-ndia; not only the Hindus and the 
Brahmins have a share in that building 
but also the Christians, the Jains, 
the Jews, the Muslims, the Parsis and 
the Sikhs—in fact every gon and every 
daughter of India irrespective of his or 
her communal or religious denomination. 

The central plank of our platform is 
the truth that, although of various 
communities and religions, we are all the 
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children of one Mother, India, and, 
whether adopted sons or sons of her 
blood, we must learn to sink all our dif- 


ferences and to unite in our common * 


love for our Motherland. No communal 
institution, no provincial movement, 
which wars against India as a whole is 
of any use in the restoration of old Arya- 
varta, the Land of the Nobles. And even 
such institutions as—while not directly 
inimical to India as a whole—confine 
their good work to an exclusive sphere 
on the basis of communalism or of pro- 
vinciilism threaten the building of a 
united India. We propose in these 
pages to point to the dangers of all 
moves actuated by exclusive claims and 
narrow prejudices; and in like manner 


Several days after the above was in 
type we received the contribution from 
our esteemed friend Shri Manu Subedar 
which we print elsewhere in this issue. 
His appeal for an “ Anti-Communal 
League” follows a frank dissection of 
the conditions prevailing to-day. The 
plan which he proposes with earnest 


‘Sincerity needs to be carefully con- 


sidered ; and such consideration should 
be guided by heart-insight and not be 
confined to intellectual and verbose 
argumentation. What is most necessary is 
a programme of constructive work which 
members of such an organization can 
follow ; mere adverse criticism of creedal- 
ism, communalism and provincialism will 


to praise the efforts of all who have at 
heart the chise of India as a whole. 

Let each one of us attune himself to 
our comnfon aspiration to serve India 
and, through her, the world. Like mu- 
sicians in an orchestra, each playing his 
own instrument and his own part, yet 
all working in harmony and in perfect 
unison to produce the combined effect, 
should we in India unite in the recogni- 
tion of our common bond while discharg- 
ing our own duty, confident that, 
whatever our part, if it is dedicated to 
the welfare of our Mother ıt will 
combine with all the other parts to pro- 
duce a veritable symphony. 


November 14th, 1939. 


do more harm than good and will even 
strengthen thee forces against which the 
criticism is directed. The propagation of 
ideas which unite minds, the instituting 
of works which unite hearts, for the good 
of Indians .and of the human race— 
those are the first need for such an 
organization as Shri Manu Subedar 
proposes. We shall be very glad to 
receive from our readers suggestions and 
criticism of this plan, whether for publi- 
cation or not. All true lovers of India 
should take as their motto :— 
Brotherhood in actu and altruism not 
simply in name. 


November 28th, 1939. 
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KRISHNA AND HIS SONG 


. [This is the first of a seias of articles by one who has made the Bhagavad- 
Gita a special subject of heart xudy. Professor D. S. Sarma, Principal of Pachaiy- 
apra’s College, Medras, is the cuthor of tae Gandhi Sutras and numerous other 
volumes, the last o? which, Wiz Is Hinduism ?, will be reviewed by Dr. W. Stede. 
in our next number. Professcr Sarma has himself translated the Gita and his 
translation is wide:y circulated, specially among students.—Ep.] 


Krishna, the God of the Gifs, is the 
Beloved of India. To his reign in the 
hearts of Hindus there seem3 t= be no 
end Every generetion adds sczmething 
of its own experienze to that eccaanting 
stream of love and beauty whim sprang 
centuries ago from his mvst2rinis per- 
sonality. Epics, Furanas, dramas, 
stories, songs and systems of ¢kiosophy 
during the last three thousar= years 
known to history have not exhausted that 
fountain of life. Fsom the vilaze maid- 
ens that sing of h ‘ove to-day to the 
heads of monasteries who erpocnd his 
doctrine, the hold >f Krishna over the 
hearts of the people in India : unique. 
His life and teachirg bring a wzrm cur- 
tent of joy into the somewhat cid Brah- 
marical ethic of austerity’ anë other- 
wor_dliness, Had it aot been for xm, this 
wor.d and the next would hae fallen 
apart for Indian humanity. He has 
taught them that spirtual life & not an 
arid desert of reprecsions and prvatians, 
but a fertile valley in whick Iove’ and 
friendship, art and poetry, and wisdom 
and valour have a pace. He has not 
only taught the doctr.ne, but as lived 
it. For, viewed as a whole in xs broad 


we OUthnes, the career of Krishra, even in 


its most legendary forms, is cnly the 
Bhegavad-Gita writ large. Tke-ein lies 
the uniqueness of this vratar. For 
Krishna is not ony a great Teacher, 
like the founder of Buddhism, bat also 


a great man of action who took a lead- 
ing part in the political drama of his 
aze. It was Bhishma, the wisest man 
of that age, who first declared that 
Krishna was an Avatar, and the world 
has since accepted him as such. From the 
day when a voice was heard from heaven 
announcing his birth to the day when 
a hunter’s dart was the Nimitiam of his 
passing away, he ftlfilled the purpose of 
an Avatar, as defined im the Gite :— 


‘Whenever there is a decline of Dharma, 

O Arjuna, and an outbreak of 
Adharma, 

I incarnate myself. 

For the protection of the Good, for 

the destruction of the evil and for the 


establishment of Dharma, I am born 
from age to age. 
(Bhagavad-Gita, IV. 7, 8) 
It is idle to discuss the historicity of 
such a character as Krishna, who is more 
real to countless generations of men than 
their own flesh and blood. There has 
recently been a con-roversy between two 
eminent French scholars about Jesus 
Christ—one holding that Jesus was a 
man who, like Moses or Mohammad, 
founded a religion and who was deified 
by his followers after his death and the 
other holding that he was a God like 
Actis oz Osiris, who lived at first only in 
the imaginations of men but who was 
provided later by his followers with a 
fictitious khiography, as if he had come 
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down and lived on earth like a man. 
According to the former, Jesus became 
Christ and so he was a man-god; and 
according to the latter Christ became 
Jesus and so he was a god-man. Such 
antithetical views ignore the truth about 
incarnation, which is neither merely a 
historical nor a philosophical truth, but 
a poetic truth. In all great poetry we 
have a harmony of the real and the ideal. 
The ideal incarnates itself in and through 
the real. And, if the process continues 
unchecked through several ages, varying 
legends gather round the historical 
nucleus, overwhelming both the real and 
the ideal with what is false. 

This is what has happened to the 
Mahabharata, and inevitably therefore to 
the life of Krishna. That Krishna, the 
son of Devaki, the Chief of the Vrishnis, 
the friend of the Pandavas and the 
founder of the Bhagavata theism, is a 
historical figure there is not the shadow 
of a doubt. But, as with all other 
founders of religions, the accounts that 
we have of him are of a much later date 
than his life. And legend and myth 
and interpolation have interfered so much 
with historical materials that criticism 
can never hope to bring order out of 
chaos, unless it chooses to be as arbitrary 
and fanciful as the creating process has 
been. This is the case with the accounts 
we have of Buddha, Christ and 
Mohammad. Who can say, for instance, 
that all the miracles of Christ in the 
Gospels are historical facts? Why, the 
higher criticism of the Bible is now 
forced to conclude that even the famous 
Sermon on the Mount was historically 
neither one sermon, nor was it delivered 
on any mount. The problem of histori- 
‘_ city in the case of Krishna becomes much 
more complicated if we accept the views 
of some scholars that in this Avatar we 


have the confluence of four streams of 
religious thought, viz. one having its 
source in Vishnu, the Vedic god, one n 
Narayana, the philosophic god, one in 
Vasudeva, the historical founder of 
Bhagavata religion, and one in Gopala, 
the pastoral god of the tribe of Abhiras. 
However that may be, it is obvious that 
in the Krishna literature of even the 
earliest period we have different portraits 
of the hero at different moral and spi- 
ritual levels. The portraiture reaches its 
highest level, of course, in the Bhagavad- 
Gita. But when once the Avatarhood was 
established by the teaching of this mar- 
vellous book, all other parts of Krishna 
literature also became acceptable to the 
community, even the most unedifying 
interpolations. And by a confusion in 
thought some people even began to inter- 
pret the Upanishadic conception of the 
Supreme Deity transcending the moral 
categories of good and evil in terms of 
a Divine Person taking part with perfect 
freedom in evil as well as in good, while 
2s a matter of fact the two conceptions 
are the poles asunder. 

The earliest mention of Krishna, the 
son of Devaki, is in the Chaendogya 
Upanishad where he appears as a pupil 
whose thirst for knowledge was satisfied 
by the teaching of Ghora Angirasa that 
a man’s life is his true Yagna or sacri- 
fice. It is well known that in the 
Bhagavad-Gita we have a similar but a 
more comprehensive view of Yagne. The 
Chandogya Upanishad is one of the 
oldest of the Upanishads and Western 
scholars assign it generally to the sixth 
century B.C. Then we have a reference 
to Vasudeva and Arjuna as two deities 
in Panim’s grammar, which belongs io 
the fourth centairy B.C. And about 300 
B.c. Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
at the court of Chandragupta, speaks of 
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the Krishna worship at Mathira. There 
are also references to Kfishra in early 
Buddhist and Jaina scriptires. The 
Ghata Jataka, which probably belongs t 
the third century B.C., describes him as 
a contemporary cf Ghata, the Bodhi- 
sattva, one of th2 predecessors >f Buddha, 
and the Uttaradayayana Sutræ makes him 
a contemporary of Arishtenemi, the 
twenty-second Tirfhankara. H the latter 
reference is trie, Krishna must have 
flourished in the ninth century B.C. But 
these Buddhist and Jain descxiptions are 
as fanciful as those of our Paranas, 
Whatever we may make of even the 
authentic scatterel references mentioned 
above, our earliesc authority for the life 


of Krishna is of course, the Maha-. 


bharata. That great epic, ir its present 
form, is generaly assigned to the second 
century B.C. But it is admtted by all 
that its origin was much earlier, probably 
the fifth century B.c., and that the inci- 
dents it relates zre of still 2arlier date. 
And it should be noted thet it is only 
the events of Krishna’s manhood and 
_ later life that are narrated im the Mahe- 
bharata. 

The epic, being mainly t-e history af 
the Pandavas aml the Kauravas, passes 
over the early lise of Krishta with only 
the bare mention of his birth in Mathura 
and the names of his parencs. There is 
no mention at al of his lif among the 
cowherds in Gokul. Much later than the 
Mahabharata ceme the Har-zamsa, which 
now appears zs an appendix to the epic. 
And to the same period also belongs the 
Vishnu: Purana, These two works are 
assigned to tae fourth certury of the 
Christian era, but there is zo doubt that 
they were prepared out of vary old matz- 
rials and oral traditionssekout Krishna 
long current in Mathura. They pre- 
suppose the Masabherata account of the 
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life of Krishna, but set forth in great 
detail the exploits of his early life—tis 
fun and frolic as a child, his singing and 
dancing, his winsome ways, his feats of 
strength and his killing of a number of 
giants. But the classical rendering of 
this part of Krishna’s life, which Las 
mede an indelible impression on the 
imagination of India and which kas 
given rise to a number of Bhakti schools 
—those of Madhava, Vishnusvami, 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and Chaitanya—is 


found in that immortal book, the Bhaga- _ 
vata Purana which belongs to the ninth y 


century after Christ. 

The Bhagavata confines itself to the 
early life of Krishna, brings new mate- 
rials and concentrates all its power on 
the idyllic romance of Brindaban and 
the boundless emotion it generates in the 
hearts of the faithful. It goes far beyond 
the Harivamsa and the Vishnu Purana. 
in its accounts of Krishna and the Gopis, 
who loved him almost to madness. It is 
difficult to say whether the author 
meant to write a great religious allegory 
or a religious romance. But it is certain 


ad 


that he has succeeded in producing on2 oy 


the most seminal books in the religious 
literature of India. The familiar picture 
of Krishna playing on a flute under the 


shade of a tree, while a cow licks hig ` 


foot and the entranced Gopis look on with 
hungry eyes, thus combining into one 
motif the power of music, the power of 
beauty, the power of love and the 
harmony of man with nature—a picture 
which, along with that of the coronation 
cf Rama, has, since the Renaissance of 
Hinduism, taken the płace of the earlier 
picture of Dhyani-Buddha sitting cross- 
legged in Yogic pose—is derived from 


the Bhagavata Purana. It is this picture „© 


of the Avatar that comes to our minds 
when the name of Krishna is mentioned 
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N rather than that of Krishna teaching the 


Gila to Arjuna on the field of battle. The 
Avatar of the Mahabharata is only for the 
thinking few. But the Avatar of the 
Bhagavata is enshrined in the loving 
hearts of millions of men and women in 
India. 

It is remarkable that there is no men- 
tion of Radha by name either in the 
Hartvamsa or the Vishnu Purana or the 
Bhagavata Purana. But in the Bhaga- 
vata, in the chapters on Rasa-Krida, we 
are told that there was a favourite Gopi 
of whom the other Gopis were rather 


XL jealous, because Krishna had left them 


x 


y 


~ Madiva, 


and wandered alone with her in the 
woods. Out of this reference arose Radha 
who plays such a prominent part in the 
later schools of Bhakti which centre 
round the worship of Krishna. With her 
creation the Krishna literature enters on 
a new stage. At first Radha is only a 
favourite, as in the Bhagavata. That is 
the position, for instance, given to her 
in the Gopalatapaniya and the Krishna 
Upanishads and in the works of Vishnu- 
svami. That is also the position given 
to her in Jayadeva’s Gifa Govinda at the 
end of the twelfth century and in the 
songs of Chandi. Das in Bengal, of 
Vidyapati in Tirhut, of Narsing Mehta 
in Kathiawar and of Mira Bai in Raj- 
putana in the late fourteenth and the 
early fifteenth centuries. 

But in Nimbarka’s system she is spoken 
of as the eternal consort of Krishna in 
Goloka far above the other heavens. She 
is said to have incarnated herself in 
Brindaban like her Lord and to have been 
his wedded wife. Nimbarka was followed 
by Vallabha and Chaitanya in the six- 
teenth century im this exaltation of 
Radha. 

Five Schools of Bhakti arose out of 
the Bhagavata Purana—those' of 
Vishnusvami, Nimbarka, 
Vallazbha and Chaitanya. In all of them 
the worship of Krishna is the e«entral 


feature. But Madhva does not recognise 
Radha at all,, Vishnusvami treats her 
orly as a favourite Gopi, while Nimb- 
arka, Vallabha and Chaitanya make her 
Krishna’s consort. The last step in this 
development was apparently taken by the 
Radha-Vallabhi sect founded at Brinda- 
ban towards the end of the sixteenth 
century by one Hari Vamsa. This sect 
was influenced by Saktism. It places 
Radha above Krishna, for, according to 
it, Radha is the Queen of the World and 
Krishna is only her agent. 

It is not inconceivable that just as ima- 
gination played round the figure of Radha 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies of the Christian era in the broad 
daylight of history, so had it played 
with much greater freedom round the 
figure of Krishna during those dim pre- 
Listoric centuries when the Mahabharata 
was in the making. Mythology is the 
history of the heart. The story of Radha 
and Krishna is either a pure allegory of 
the soul and its Lord or the romance of 
a great passion transcending law by 
“divine right”. Anyway it is one of 
the burning pages in the literature of the 
world. It shows ¿the eternal hunger of 
the human heart for love. if 

But we are not concerned here 
either with the Radha-Krishna legend 
or with the miracles of Krishna’s 
childhood or with the obvious inter- 
polations in the accounts given of 
him even in the Mahabharata. We 
are concerned only with Krishna, the 
World-Teacher, the Bhagavan of the 
Gita. Besides this famous discourse be- 
tween Krishna and Arjuna on the battle 
field there are other discourses attributed 
to Krishna like the Ulttare-Gita or the 
dialogue between Krishna and Uddhava 
in the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata. 
But as they are not ranked with the 
Gita as part of the Prasthana, they need 
not be considered here. They are 
obviously poor imitations of a later date. 
It is the Bhagavad-Gita alone that en- 
titles Krishna to the rank of a world- 
teacher and we shall do well to confine 
our attention t@ it. The Gita is par ex- 
cellence the Song of Krishna. 

D. S. SARMA 


THE POET INSHA * 


[“ Asar” is the penname of Khan Bahadur Jafar Ali Khan, M.B.E., one 
of the leading Urdu poets. He is the 2uthor of several original works and has also 
translated manv foreign dramas into Urdu. He has just published his second Diwan 
of Ghazals under the title Bakáráń (Nizami Press, Lucknow).—Eb.] 


Insha was born in Mur-tidabad. His 
father, Mir Masha Allah Ehan, was a 
great scholar and spared nc pains in edu- 
cating his son. In due cccrse of time 
Insha became well vers2d in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. wth a working 
knowledge of English and other lar- 
guages such as H ndi, Pashi= etc. He was 
proficient in speaking mary dialects and 
had a natural eptitude fer composing 
poetry. 

Those were the times ‘about the 
middle of the eighteenth ce-ury) when 
India was being awept by a tornado o? 
anarchy and disraption. sha had ta 
migrate from the ruined 2vfurshidabac 
to Delhi, although the latte> place also, 
as Azad has aptly put it, was no better 
than a neglected monastery with Shah 
Alam as its “Pror”. Neve-theless the 
King treated Insha affably <-1 admitted 
him to his court. ` 

Insha was ycung, adventırous and 
pleasure-loving. There was no attrac- 
tion for him in Delhi, so he turned his 
steps towards Lucknow. Saam Ali Khan 
was then the Nawab Vize of Oudh. 
There Insha entered the service of Mirza 
Suleman Shikoh, a son of S5aah Alam. 
zie was very pleased with Insha’s 
debonair manner, ready wit and quick 
repartee, and becarme his pupil in poetry. 
Tnsha’s ambition, however, wes ta soar 
higher. At last his wish was g-=tified and 
ke reached the court of Nawzt Saadat Ali 
Khan through the zcod offices of Tafaz- 
zul Husain Khan “AMama ' Insha’s 


star was in the ascendant, for the Nawab 
Vizier was so taken with Insha’s courtly 
manners, deep learning and sparkling 
wit that he ceased to enjoy the conversa- 
tion of any ane but Insha. 

Alas, Insha overstepped the mark and 
his success proved but ephemeral. The 
Nawab was ty temperament quiet and 
serene and remained absorbed in 
personally directing the affairs of his 
state. His plans to extend his dominion 
embroiled him with the English and 
instead of adding to his territozies 
he had to cede a portion of his own, 
besides paying a huge sum in cash. These 
set-backs rankled. Like a thorn in his 
gde they made him morose and irascible. 
Insha tried to revive his spirits by his 
witticisms, but offended him grievously 
by uttering carelessly a few words which 
had a double meaning and could be inter- 


`, 


-X 


preted as referring to the Nawab’s dubicus ~~~; 


nobility on his mother’s side. Insha’s 
attempts to correct his blunder and ve- 
trieve the lost ground made matters 
worse. Ultimately he was ejected frem 
the darbar and was practically internad 
in his own house, forbidden to go any- 
where without the Nawab’s permissian. 

“™Misfortunes never come singly.” 
Insha’s only, son died in the first flush of 
youth after a brief illness. Insha felt the 
loss so intensely that his mind became 
deranged. Once the Nawab passed Ly 
his house. Insha was so beside himself 
with grief and zage that he abused tke 
Nawab to his face and thus forfeited his 





* Abridged and translated by the author from fis essay in Urdu. 
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stipends. 

Azad has quoted Betab to the effect 
that Insha’s being a poet deprived him 
of his claim to greatness as a’ scholar, 
and that his poetry was ruined by his 
becoming a courtier of Saadat Ali Khan. 
Another critic is of the opinion that his 
poetry was spoiled by his jesting. I 
differ from both. Insha was a curious 
mixture of learning and frivolity and this 
rare combination has given to the Urdu 
language a type of poetry hitherto un- 
There was no dearth of 
imagination but there was little of fancy 
—by which I mean the lighter play of 
imagination in Urdu poetry. Insha intro- 
duced this element, enlarged its scope 
and enriched the language with new 
thoughts and expressions. He also 
presented Nature in its pristine beauty, 
denuded of the allegorical raiment with 
which the Urdu poets had clothed it. 

Insha’s poems can be divided into four 
distinct groups, viz. :— 

1. Vulgar and gross. 

2. Learned and grandiloquent. 

3. Deep philosophical thoughts with 
a blend of humour or phantasy. 

4. Poems which are the spontaneous 
outpourings of -his heart and which 
depict human nature, its passions and 
emotions, its longings and desires. 

° Leaving aside the first group, illustra- 
tions of the other groups are given 
below : 


Zihey nasaim-e faizan-e mabda-e fayyaz 
Numud jis se huey sab jawahir-o eraz. 


Glory to God, who has showered 
bounties on us, 

And is the eternal source of all that is 
good and beauteous ! 

Who has brought into being all the 
Essences and Properties of things. 


Mudam nasia sa hain huzur me jiski, 
Sawad-e chashm-e shab-o, gardan-e 


sahar ki bayaz. 
To Him tym for obeisance the iris- 
gloom of the night and the white efful- 
gence of thefmom. 


Badi-e fitrat-o khayyat-e jama-e 
tanweer, 

Woh jis ke heth graban-e subh ki 
miqraz. 


The matchless Inventor of Nature and 
the Trimmer of Light, 

He who holds the scissors by which 
the day is clipped out of the night. 

Hakim o hakim o hukkam, dhar me jis 
sé 

Hamesha kkalq i jahan ko hazarka 
aghraz. 

The Knower and Ruler and Ordainer. 
For creation he has at His command 
thousands of Causes. 

Riazi aur Tabii se ma hasal yeh ha 
Ilahyat se ta ho na fahm ko eraz. 

The object of Mathematics and Phy- 
sics is that the Mind may not revolt 
from the study of Theism. 

In other words*the intellect may test in 
the light of those sciences the profounce- 
ments of Divine philosophy. 

Mujarradat ko makhlug ke mawad kia 
Siasat-e mudani sikh jawen ta murtaz. 

He blended the divergent and conflict- 
ing entities into a homogeneous whole, 

So that those who persevere and 
cogitate may discover the art of govern- 
ment and social well-being and comity. 


Ghunchai gul ki saba goad bhari jati 
hai 
Ek pari ati hai aur ek pari jati hei. 
The rosebud is being bedecked like a 


bride ; in other words is blossoming into 
a flower, 
One fairy is flying away and the other 
is taking its place. 
Ghash Nasiyi-e sahari hai mujh par, 
Main Nasim-e sahari par ghash hun. 
The fresh morning breeze is enamour- 
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ed of me 
And I am enamoured of azr. 
Hai bandha rick ke tar hula 
Kyon na ley jhenkey yor rc jhula. ° 
Aye! my belowec’s swing must rock to 
and fro, 
For the swing i3 made of the continuous 
string of raindrcps 
Ga na ae mucras ake hai zeshtaq 
Megh ka aur Malar ka jhels. 
Yes, O musician, sing in tunes of 
Megh and Malar. 
For the swing & eager to move in 
unison and keep time. l 
Ae Saba bagh mz hilaya kæ 
Tu meray gul-ezar ka jkula. 


O Zephyr, ’ts thou who shouldst - 


move the swing of my rose-cheeked 
beauty. 
Terey hathon m2 yeh kahis na garey 
Rasan-e tabda; ka jhula 
Tujh si nazuk peri ko chakive hai 
Sirf phulon ke kar ka jhula. 
My love, I fear that the entwined 
strings of the swing will bruise thy hands, 
A slender fairy lixe thee, shculd have 
a swing made of festoons of Sowers. 
Nakhat-e gul ze jhuine ke tive 
Hai naseem-e aatar ka jhulz. 
For the aroma of flowers, the swing 
is the spring breeze. ~ 
Chaiye tifl-e askk ko Inska 
Mizah-e qatra-oar ka jhula, 
; There ought to be a swing ior Insha’s 
Tear-children, e 
What is this? His’ moist ev>lashes ! 
Na Chher a¢ nakkat-e bad-e Eahari rah 
lag apni, 
Tujhey atkhelyas sujhi 
bezar baitle hain. 
O fragrance of the spring breeze, do 
not tease me, : e 
Thou art bent tpcn pranks, and I am 
tired of life. 


Bcn, ham 
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Bagh-e ummed me yun hai chaman-é 
yas ki bas, 
Jun baham bu-e gulab aur anan-nas ki 
bas. ` 
In the garden of Hope there has stolen 
in the scent of Despair, 
They have commingled like the smell 
of the rose and the pineapple. 
Jhuta nikla qarar tera, 
Ak kis ko hai etabar tera. 
Thy promise turned out to be false, 
I wish I could not believe thee again. 
Kar jabr jakan talak tu chahey, 
Mera kya, ikhtiar tera. 
Aye, tyrannise over me to thy heart’s 
content, ` ` 
I am helpless and at thy mercy. 
Wallah ki kam a’ rahe ga, 
Mujh sa yakrang ya tera. 
But by Allah, it is a constant lover 
like me 
On whom thou canst count. 
Liptun kun galey se ap apney, 
Samjhun hun ki hai kanar tera. 
I am so overpowered by my love of 
thee that I embrace myself, 
Believing all the time that I am in 
thine arms ! 
Insha se na rooth, mat khafe ho, 
Hai banda-e jan-nisar tera. 
Do not be angry with Insha and do 
not turn from him. ` 
He is thy faithful lover, who will shed 
his life-blood for thee. 
Hai tera gal mal bosey ka 
Kyon na kijey sawal bosey ka. 
Thy cheeks are meant for kisses. 
May I beg for one? 
Munh lagatey hi kont par terey, 
Pargaya naqsh lal bosey ka. 
The moment I touched thy lips with 
mine, 
They became deeper red ! 
Ankhryan surkk ho gain chat se, 
Dekh tijey kamal bosey ka. 
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Even thine eyes became instantly suf- 
fused with red. 

Seest thou the perfection of the kiss? 

Jan nikley hai o mian de dal, 
Aji wada na tal bosey ka. 

I am dying of desire; Oh! give me 
the promised kiss ! 

And put me off no longer. 

Terey ghussey se ab koi Insha, 
Chhorta hai khyal bosey ka, 

Because of thine anger, 

Insha is not going to give up the 
thought of a kiss. 

Meri sur uski yeh sohbat hot ba toz-e 
wadaa 
Ki dardmand se ho jaise dardmand juda. 

We did not part like lovers, but like 
two persons in pain, whose anguish 
increases when deprived of each other's 
solace. 

Ji chahta hai bolen par bolte nahin hain, 
Howen agar to baham aisi rukhaiyan 
hon. 

We want to talk to each other, but 
we do not, because we have had a lovers’ 
quarrel. If we must fall out, then this is 
the way. 


Insha’s poems are replete with exqui- 
site similes gnd metaphors. Most of 
them are original, not hackneyed or 
borrowed from Persian literature, e.g. :— 

Dil me sama taha hat yun dagh-e ishq 
merey, 

Baitha ho koi bhaunra jaisey kanwal ke 
andar. 

The mark of love is embedded in my 
heart, 

Like the bhaunra [a black insect ‘sup- 
posed to be in love with the lotus flower] 
inside a lotus. 

Similarly since Sauda no other Urdu 
poet has made such apt and extensive 
use of Hindu mythology and of Indian 
customs and superstitions as has Insha. 

His Qasidas are equally charming, 
albeit fantastic, and his restless spirit 
is never content to dwell on any one 
topic for any length of time. Neverthe- 
less, you see the man in his poetry, and 
that cannot be said with the same degree 
of truth about many Urdu poets, modern 
or old. ` 

u ASAR » 


We are now realizing that Western man is ignorant of psychology just because 


of his immense practical success in obtaining power by assuming that the whole of 
reality is mechanical and by confining himself exclusively to those aspects which 
would, at least for the moment, submit to that menial interpretation, and yield him 
powers and means, not insight and meaning. On the other hand those thinkers and 
cultures which have hesitated to exploit the outer world as a power machine, before 
they had explored and understood that inner world through which all apprehension 
and conception “of the outer world had to reach them, we now discover it is not 
unnatural to suppose, have thereby certain insights into the inner world which we 
are denied. In brief, our civilization, just because it is so powerful, is ignorant ; 
because it knows so much about means, is proportionagely ignorant as to ends; 
because it is physically so competent is psychologically inept. 


° — GERALD HEARD 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA - ` 


[The following articlt is an abridged adaptation of a chapter from the FEN 
coming volume Ancient Indicn Educaticn, by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, Ititisa- 


v 


Siromani. This well-known Indian historian has already to his credit several im- 
portant works, fruits of his scholarly res2arch and philosophical insight —-Ep.] 


Nalanda grew to be the largest univer- 
sity town of ancient India and perheps 
of the East. But, unfortunately, as is 
usual with India’s histor-, Indian 
“ sources are singularly lacking in infor- 
‘ mation regarding this achievement 
unique in the long story of her civiliza- 
tion. This deficiency is, however, more 
than made up by the remarkably com- 
plete and concrete evidence preserved in 
the accounts of their visits to India left 
by two Chinese pilgrims of outstanding 
scholarship, Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. 
Both these Chinese pilgrims have written 
about Nalanda from their inede know- 
ledge as students in residence Hiuen 
Tsang was a resident student of Nalanda 
for about five years from AD. €35, while 
I-tsing stayed at Nalanda for as many as 
ten years after A.D. 675. RS 

In its palmy days, which were wit- 
nessed by both these Chinese pilgrime, 
the University comprised a p2pulation 
of 10,000, of whom, according *o Hiuen 
Tsang, students numbered 8,500 and 
teachers as many as 1,510. 

This vast university population was 
quite cosmopolitan in composition. It 
was not exclusively Indian. It af course 
included students from the different parte 
of India flocking to Nalanda as he chief 
centre of education in those days, but 
the reputation of Nalanda was 30t con- 
fined within the borders of Irdia. It 
extended to distant countries of Eastern 
Asia. The Chinese pilgrims have men- 
tioned how they found at Nalanca many 
- a foreign student coming from countries 


as far as China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia 
and Tokhara. They also saw several 
Tartars among the students there. We 
owe to the Chinese work known as Nan- 
jiv's Catalogue the preservation of the 
names of most of these foreign students. 
The magnitude of the work of the 
University may also be inferred from the 
observation of Hiuen Tsang that evary 
day at the University its schedule pro- 
vided for the delivery of a hundred Tec- 
tures on as many different subjects. 
The manner and efficiency of zhe 
teaching of Nalanda may aleo be infer-ed 
from some of the facts and figures given 
in the Chinese accounts. For instame, 
the proportion of the number of teachers 
to the taught showed the amount of in- 
dividual attention which a teacher could 
give to his students. A group of every 
six students would be in the charge of a 
teacher. This principle of individual 
teaching is essential for efficiency and 
success in education. The Hindu systen 
did not believe in collective or congrega- | 
tionz] teaching, a3 it does not believe t>- 
day in collective or congregational wor- 
ship and mass-gatherings at prayers. It 
did not believe in education in “‘classee” 
in which individuals are artificially 
brought together as equals by ignoring 
their natural differences and inequalities. 
Nature has ordained that no two indi- 
viduals should be the same in their phy- 
sical appearance and qualities. Indivi- 
duals differ much more in their internal 
and invisible qualities, their qualities of 
head and of heart, To bring them fo- 
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the sake of mere administrative conven- 
ience into a “class” which does not exist 
as a reality but is a mere abstraction, 
and then to subject them to a common 
process of education 1s to violate the 
laws of nature governing their growth. 
To subject to a common treatment 
patients admitted to a hospital for differ- 
ent diseases would lead to a tragedy. 
But scarcely less tragic are the conse- 
quences of an educational system which 
pursues a wholly unscientific principle in 
treating deficiencies and defects of mind 
and of character which are not the same 
for any two individuals. The Hindu 
system based its education on intimate 
individual contacts between the teacher 
and the taught. 

Nalanda was also unique in another 
respect. It functioned as a centre of ad- 
vanced study and research, a sort of post- 
graduate university. That is why it at- 
tracted students from far-off countries. 
As stated by Hiuen Tsang, foreign stu- 
dents came to Nalanda only to have 
their intellectual and religious doubts 
solved, and when they left the University 
after completing their course of research 
they returned home as authorities in 
their subjects. Hiuen Tsang states : 

“Those who assumed the name of 


«Nalanda students were treated with res- 


pect wherever they went.” 

Accordingly, admission to the Univer- 
sity was very difficult. The Chinese pil- 
grim describes how every applicant for 
admission had first of all to satisfy a 
Board of Scholars, specially appointed 
“to guard the gates” of the University, 
of his ability toe handle the difficult me- 
taphysical problems which were put to 
him. According to Hieun Tsang, of every 
hundred applicants for admission about 
eighty would be rejected as failures. Ac- 
cordingly the University of Nalanda bẹ- 


came practically a university of savants 
and philosoppers who flocked there for 
the completign of their specialised studies 
*vhich they had commenced in other 
centres of learning. 

The method of work for a university 
of this character was also somewhat 
unusual. The university was made up of 
Schools of Discussion. Studies were pro- 
secuted through debates among special- 
ists and scholars as exponents of their 
own schools of thought. In the graphic 
words of Hiuen Tsang, “Learning and 
discussing, they found the day too short; 
day and night they admonished each 
other, juniors and seniors mutually help- 
ing to perfection.” It was the old In- 
dian traditional method, the Conference 
Method in education, to which we owe 
even the Upanishads, The Upanishads in 
fact represent the proceedings and trans- 
actions of the learned Academies of their 
times, such as the Pañchālānām Pari- 
shat, or the Congress of Philosophers 
convened by King Janaka at the distant 
court of Mithila in Eastern India, which 
established the position of Yajfiavalkya 
as the foremost philosopher of his age. 
This method of debate in learning was 
later called in the Nydya philosophy by 
the technical term of Suhrit-prapti. This 
meant that no theory of knowledge could 
obtain recognition as truth unless it was 
assented to by the Fellows in Leaming 
whom the Rigveda calls Sakha-Sanghas. 

It has already been stated that there 
were in operation at Nalanda every day 
a hundred circles debating on as many 
different topics. This shows that the 
range of Nalanda studies must have been 
extraordinarily wide. As the Chinese 
pilgrim tells us, it included all the then 
known subjects of all the Indian systems, 
Brahmanical as well as Buddhist. 
Although the reputation of Nalanda was 
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achieved as a ity and 
as a centre of Mahäyānist qudes, it was 
so catholic and cosmopolit4n in its in- 
tellectual sympathies as'to include in its* 
curriculum the best works of Brahman- 
ism, its Vedas, its’ systems of philosophy 
and even the Ayurveda. It is stated to 
have included the works belonging to the 
eighteen chief sects of the times Among 
the philosophies taught, Hiuen Tsang 
mentions Hetu-vidya (Logic), the Sa- 
khya, the Sabda-vidya (Linguistics), the 
Chikits@-vidydé (Ayurvedic sciecce), the 
Atharva Veda and other Vedas, and 
Yoga. The university specialised as a 
school of grammar and in Panini ; it spe-. 
cialised more in the study of Yoga,’ on 
which the then Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, Silabhadra, was the highest living 
authoritv. In fact, Hiuen Tsang came 
to Nalanda only to study the yoza sAstra 
under Silabhadra, although he was 
honoured by the Emperor Harsha as a 
master of the Mahiiyana. 

It wil] thus appear that Nalarda flung 
its gates wide to all systems anc schools 
of thought and belief in the country and 
became the arena where they mht con- 
test for supremacy in debates snd dis- 
cussions. It had the signal merit of 
bringing together schools whose “tenets 
would keep them isolated”, at an age 
when, as observed by Hiuen Tsang, 
“Controversy runs high, and heresies on 
special doctrines lead many ways to the 
same end.” Nalanda became the com- 
mon meeting-ground of the warring sects 
and creeds of the times with all their 
“possible and impossible doctrines”, a3 
stated by I-tsing. 

But, while the intellectual life of Na- 
landa was thus a round of animad con- 
troversies and lively debates >etween 
contradictory and incompatible opinions 
and beliefs, that did not mar the acade- 


imic repose and peace of Nalanda as a 
seat of culture. It stood for freedom as 
its ideal, Freedom of Theught, Opinion 
and Belief, for Science that would not 


constrain conscience, for Toleration as 


the foundation of culture. Nalanda was 
thus a vast experiment in freedom in 
education. 

We have an account of another similar 
centre of learning founded upon Freedom 
and Toleration in Bana’s Harsha-charita 
of the time of Hiven Tsang, which des- 
cribes the hermitage of Divakara Mitra 
in the Vindhyas, where assembled stu- 


dents, of opposed sects and schools, “ all 


diligently following: their own tenets, 


poncering, urging objections, raising 
doubts and resolving them, discussing 
and explaining moot points of doctrine, 
in. perfect harmony.” 

' The vast population of students and 
teackers at Nalanda necessitated the pro- 


vision of suitable accommodation for ' 


them. Nalanda was, of course, not built 
in a day. It was the growth of centu- 
ries. Like all things great, it grew from 
small beginnings, from a gift of ground 
made to the Buddha by a body of mer- 
chants in the fifth century B.C. Hiuen 
Tsang in the seventh 'century of the 


Christian era saw there six vast man- ` 


sions, each of several stories whose upper | 
rooms “towered above the clouds”. Each 
of these six mansions was the gift of a 
‘different king. There were also gifts 
from foreign kings. A king of Sumatra 
zave the University a complete college 
duilding. An eighth-century Nalanda 
stone inscription of Yasovarman des- 
zribes how Nalanda presented “a row of 
-nonasteries” (wvihdra-sreni) with their 
cow of summits “licking the clouds”. 
Hiuen Tsang has described how from 
their windows one could see thé winds 
and clords producing ever new forms 
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and from the soaring eaves the sunset 
splendours and the moonlit glories. 

Tne buildings, however, represented 
only the capital expenditure of the Uni- 
versity, the non-recurring benefactions 
made to it. It had to depend upon a 
recurring income, which came from 
lavish grants/of land. Educational en- 
dowments in the Hindu system were 
generally made in the form of grants of 
land or of gifts of villages made by kings 
or private philanthropists. In the time 
of Hiuen Tsang, the University had come 
to have in its possession about 100 vil- 
lages. I-tsing, who followed after about 
thirty years, in 675 A.D., found this pro- 
perty increased to 200 villages. 

The University, however, “stood in 
great need of a recurring and even a 
daily income to meet the vast daily ex- 
penditure imposed upon it by its very 
traditions and principles. A seat of 
learning in ancient India had always to 
afford to its inmates free board, lodging, 
clothing, bedding, tuition and medicine. 
Nalanda was thus faced with the for- 
midable daily problem of feeding and 
clothing its vast population free of 
charge. It thus had to look to its vil- 
lages for its daily needs in rice, milk and 
butter, and the supply of these daily 
Provisions was supplemented in the time 
of Hiuen Tsang by donations from about 
200 householders of the neighbourhood. 
He has further stated that from these 
villages there came to Nalanda “a daily 
supply of a large quantity of rice, weigh- 
ing several hundred piculs [1 picul = 
133% Ibs.] and also of butter and milk, 
weighing several hundred catties [1 
catty=160 Ibs.].” The university’s daily 
consumption must have amounted, on 
the lowest computation, to about 200 
maunds of rice and to similar quantities 
of butter and of milk. e 
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But its buildings and lands could not 
make the uniyersity. A university needs 
something hee than bricks and mortar, 
buildings, machinery or apparatus. The 
generosity of the external equipment of 
Nalanda was quite in keeping with the 
inner equipment of its personnel. It is 
the men, the teachers, that make a uni- 
versity more than its external form. It 
is the teachers that vitalise the organisa- 
tion. Nalanda had achieved an all-Asia 
reputation for the galaxy of scholars it 
had brought together. The Chinese pil- 
grims are full of reverence for all its 
1,500 teachers, some of whom, like Sila- 
bhadra, Gunamati and Sthiramati, are 
mentioned as masters of the highest 
knowledge, 

Besides teachers, a great need of a uni- 
versity is a supply of books. Nalanda 
built up a worthy library situated in a 
special area aptly called Dharmaganja. 
It consisted of three huge buildings, one 
of which was of nine stories. I-tsing 
alone made copies of about 400 Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the Nalanda collection. 
Many manuscripts of that collection are 
still to be found in the libraries of Nepal 
and of Tibet, which maintained a close 
and constant cultural connection with 
Nalanda. 

Education at Nalanda bore rich fruit 
in the passion for learning and truth 
which it kindled in its scholars. 

Fired by a spirit of devotion to truth, 
many students of Nalanda were anxious 
to spread it and to carry it to foreign 
countries, daring all the difficulties at- 
tending such a mission in those days. 
For centuries the stream of scholars 
flowed to countries like Tibet and 
China, where they introduced India’s 
learning and diterature by translating 
their Sanskrit texts into Tibetan and 
Chinese. We have a vivid account of 
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the formidable difficulties which travel- 
ling presented in those ancient days. The 
land-routes to China had tdcross deserts 
and high altitudes, and also lar through 
unsettled and uncivilised areas keset with 
risks to life and liberty. There were thus 
untold difficulties of man and nature to 
be faced. There are cases of meny, Indian 
scholars being indefinitely detained on 
the way. And besides the netural and 
political difficulties of travelrg, one 
must visualise the hard life of an exile 
embraced by these scholars in reir quest 
for the ideal, journeying away fram their 
native land, from their heerths and 
homes, from their kith and kir, to work 
for and among foreigners whose lenguage 
also was so different from teir own. 
The minimum linguistic equipment of 
which every such scholar had io possess 
himself comprised the mastery of at 
least four languages, Sanskrit end Pali, 


BUDDHISM 


“In the whole of Chinese history”, 
declares Monk Wei-huan in “Suddhism 
in Modern China” (Tien Hsia 
Monthly, September 1939), ‘Buddhist 
books have never enjoyed sc wide a 
circulation among the people a3 in the 
last few decades.” He traces the history 
of Buddhism in China showing how in 
time it came about that not only the 
masses but some even among ti monks 
were ignorant of what Buddhin really 
was. It is good news therefose that in 
the last few decades there hes been a 
great revival of interest in the study of 
this religion. Monks are being educat- 
ed, Buddhist organizations are active 
and Buddhist magazines are multiplying. 

“ Regarded as a school 8f phixcsophy ”, 
remarks Monk Wei-huan, “B.ddhism 
will always be studied by men who are 


` built 
. boundaries of India. 


Chinese and Tibetan. For, as already 
mentioned, Tibe:, like China, offered a 
fertile field for the work of these Indian 
missionaries, 

It was due to the silent and strenuous 


‘work of these devoted Indian scholars, 


carried on for generations and through 
centuries against all odds in a rare spirit 
of self-sacrifice, idealism and defiance of 
difficulties, that a Greater India, a vast 
Empire of Indian Thought, was rapidly 
up beyand the geographical 
Truly Nalanda is 
a ronance in the annals’ ‘of mankind. It 
is to be hoped that its. idealism and its 
bold adventure in the “diffusion of truth 
will inspire India’s modern universities 
towards even greater endeavour to 
achieve for India her proper status in 
the world of thought and in the comity 
of nations. 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


IN CHINA 


interested in its cosmology and theory 

of knowledge.” He mentions that the 

learned class are taking up the study ` 
of Buddhist doctrines. The' learned 

Oriertalists in the West have for years 
engaged in the intellectual study of 

Buddhism without the world being 

much the better for it. The metaphy- 

sics of Buddhism are profound and vast; 

they afford ample scope for the greatest 

intellects, but their chief value lies in 

the sound basis which they afford for 

ethics. The Buddha was one of the 

world’s greatest logiciams but, like all 

great men of vision, he taught primarily 

a way of life. Buddhism is first and 

foremost a heart doctrine. It will be 

zad if its regenereting current is deflect- 

ed in China into the barren wastes of 

dialecties divorced from application. 


m 


THE FORCE OF TRADITION 


[Social evolution may be described as the shaping of tradition. If the wreck- 
ing of the rigid mould of the latter does ‘hot bring forth new vital principles by 
which man can progress upward and onward, that breakage proves derogatory and 
dangerous. Here in India the birth of a new social order is upon us, and here, 
as elsewhere, forces of destruction are hurled against the hardened forms of old 
traditions ; but it would be a mistake to discard the latter ere what is useful in 
them is distilled to enrich the future. Old forms must die, but in dying they 
should be made to yield to us whatever of divinity they hold. This is the theme 
of the article by Elizabeth Cross, the British educationist. who tries to answer the 


question : 


Tradition is a force to be respected, 
particularly in the Eastern civilisations, 
while in the Western world it has a 
more subtle hold*than is generally sus- 
pected. It is too often considered that 
we of the up-to-date modern world are 
free to experiment, to make changes in 
moral and social behaviour with nothing 
to check our innovations. The serious 
reformer, any one anxious to alter ways 
of education, to encourage far-reaching 
reforms in matters that affect the lives 
of the people, soon finds himself up 
against a dead weight of tradition that 
is impervious to reason. 

What is tradition—for it is necessary 
to know our opponent in order to deal 
successfully with it—what is this force 
that pervades all civilisations? Is it 
good or evil or both? 

* By taking the characteristics of tradi- 
tion from all types of human society we 
find that basically all traditions, be they 
seemingly superstitious, moral, religious 
or social, have some final and usually pri- 
mitive value in preserving the life of the 
tribe. Take some of the old Chinese 
feelings for the ancestors : such a tradi- 
tion (found in varying forms all over 
the world ) is obviously based on the 
necessary discipline of the early villages, 
when the elders were the actual sources 
of wisdom and law. Even the sgemingly 


Is the force of tradition good or evil ?—Ed.] 


most trivial forms and ceremonies, if 
traced to their source, will usually be 
found “ reasonable ”. 

Thus tradition has gained an immense 
amount of human reverence through 
sheer repetition, having been handed 
down with accumulated respect from age 
to age. Certain religious traditions have 
also been invested with divine authority 
in order to make obedience the more 
certain—an example of this is to be 
found in the Ten Commandments. In 
addition to thiss idea of authority, or 
rather as an essential part of it, ‘we find 
that the breaking or ignoring of tradition 
bears with it a feeling of guilt and un- 
easiness. This feeling of guilt is deepest 
where tradition is an actual part of the 
religious and moral teaching, but it is 
serious in social codes as well. The 
Englishman has a deeply uncomfortable 
feeling when he has transgressed his own 
peculiar moral code, when he has done 
anything “wunsporting”, although he 
may have no conscious religion and no 
well-thought-out philosophy of life. His 
sense of tradition is as unreasoning and 
as inflexible as that of the Eastern peo- 
ples he finds it so hard to understand. 
Certain things are “ not done” in upper, 
middle and lower classes, and only rebels 
or exceptionally thoughtful and strong- 
minded people do them. 
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Whatever we may feel abouż the force 
of tradition, we must acknowledge that 
it has served a-purpose an ced wisely 
may continue to do so. Peope sharing 
a common code of tradition fed safe with 
each other, dog does not ea: dog and 
there is honour among thisss. This 
common bond has made for safety in 
the past, and very often has jeveloped 
into a moral code that was =xtremely 
worthy. During the best ders of the 
Roman Republic, before greet wealth 
and possessions had exercised heir cor- 
rupting influence, a Roman's vord was 
his bond and Roman mothers w=re proud 
to educate their children into he tradi- 
tions that had made Rome justly ad- 
mired. The same valuable force can be 
traced somewhere in the histcry of all 
communities, until there come a time 
sooner or later when traditior ceases to 
be a help and becomes a hindrance. 

How is this? It seems that -raditions 
are of value only so long a3 they have a 
direct bearing on the life of the commu- 
nity, and so long as the essentia spiritual 
truth enshrined in each custom or tenet 
is clearly visible through its outward 
form. As soon as any custom or set of 
teachings becomes mechanical x is over- 
laid with decorative symboS whose 
meaning is soon forgotten, the good has 
gone. It is important to realize this and 
to understand that it is uselsss to try 
to revive dead traditions. If they have 
been forgotten, it is obvious that their 
value to the community has d-sappeared 
and that some new idea is neeced to re- 
place them. Possibly the idez underly- 
ing the tradition is of immed <te value, 
but it must be presented in a new way 
or it may not be understood. So many 
people who realize that muct. cf value 
has perished in the industria ation of 
civilisation are trying to revive past tra- 





ditions. They should aim instead at 
restoring past truths and values in forms 
that can be recognised to-day. 

Now to consider the active danger 
that the force of tradition can be. We 
have already mentioned the actual feel- 
ings of guilt experienced by those who, 
without reasoned thought, neglect or 
ignore the traditions of their group. In 
the majority of religious communities of 
all creeds, the weight of tradition is sti- 
fling. Many are oppressed by so much 
ceremony that no time or energy is left 
for constructive thought. It is impossi- 
ble for any true education to take place 
in an atmosphere of detailed tradition. 
That is the actual danger-spot. There 
can be freedom where there is a tradition 
of truth, of labour and of admiration 
for all spiritual qualities. There can be 
none where rules are laid down in minute 
detail for the discovery of truth or for 
the growth of spiritual qualities ! 

No one can question that the force of 
tradition, handed down from generation 
to generation, cen be an immense force 
for good. This has been proved many 
times, but (and this has been proved 
even more often) the detailed pattern of 
tradition, let it vary as it may, is usually 
a force of evil, of hindrance and of fear. 
It is a case of not being able to see the, 
wood for the trees, of paying attention 
to the letter of the law and ignoring the 
spirit. Great spiritual leaders as diverse 
as Socrates, Buddha and Jesus Christ, all 
laid emphasis on the necessity for spiri- 
tual freedom and inquiry, for seeing 
through all ceremonial to the truth be- 
yond. They emphasized; too, the ephem- 
eral qualities of all visible things, of out- 
ward forms and man-made laws. We 
should do well to remember this and 
to try to find the historical and 
spiritual meaning behind such traditions 
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as we meet. This will help us to appre- 
ciate and respect the traditions of others, 
and if on careful examination we find 
they have no validity for us, then we 
may discard them with no feelings of 
guilt. On the other hand, we may find 
that much of tradition is helpful and 
beautiful and so worthy of perpetuation. 


In any case we must! remember that we 
can judge for ourselves and must 
encourage otfiers to enquire freely on 
their own account. In such a way the 
force of tradition may lose its evil possi- 
bilities and be turned solely to the good 
of humanity, for such must be its ulti- 


mate purpose. 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


PSYCHIC ABERRATIONS 


In a medical study of the great 
Spanish painter of the eighteenth-nine- 
teenth century, Goya, (Character and 
Personality, September 1939) Dr. F. 
Reitmann makes out a convincing case 
for marked psychic disturbance in at 
least two periods of the artist’s life dur- 
ing which some of his most famous etch- 
ings were made. The depiction of the 
ghastly, the weird and the repellent in 
his “Los Caprichos” and “Los Pro- 
verbios” series of etchings Dr. Reitmann 
attributes to a disordered mind and he 
marshals impressive evidence for his 
thesis. It has generally been assumed 
that some hidden intention, some veiled 
Satirical meaning, underlies these erratic 
productions, but Dr. Reitmann contends 
that they were as great an enigma to the 
artist in his normal state as to any one 
else. The reproductions which illus- 
trate the article are horrible enough, 
certainly, to be the expressions of a 
madman’s tortured fancy, but none could 
fail to recognize in them the touch of a 
perverse and twisted genius. The wonder- 
ful naturalness with which, paradoxi- 
cally, the abnormal and the unnatural 
are depicted proves not only the artist’s 
consummate technique but also the fact 
that the hideous shadows he painted 
must have been as vivid to his mental 


sight, as actual and as real to him as 
anything the normal man may see. 
The existence of worlds of perception 
and experience within and behind the 
dense physical is accepted by every 
mystic as a demonstrated fact; those 
worlds may be goss and even terrifying, 
pertaining wholly to the psychic nature 
of man, or fine, of the nature of light and 
of bliss, że., the worlds of spiritual in- 
fluences and forces. What the world calls 
genius catches glimpses of one or the 
other type according to the quality and 
the responsiveness of the personality con- 
cerned. There are certain practices, drink, 
drugs, and such a wild and erratic sex- 
life as was Goya’s which may and often 
do raise the veil to the “ Night-side of 
Nature”. While the works of a seer in 
contact with the worlds of light show 
the keenest appreciation of morality as 
well as of beauty, the works produced, for 
example, during Edgar Allen Poe’s hours 
of maddening intoxication, thrilling, 
sombre and morbid, are notable for their 
entire lack of moral sentiment. The same 
characteristics are all recognizable in 
these series of Goya’s and Dr. Reitmann 
seems to have made out his case for their 
having been produced under an abnormal 
disturbance in the artist’s brain. 


RIGHT ATTITUDE FOR YOGA 


[Confusion and mi 


derstanding prevail in India herself about the science 


of Yoga, and false views anc dangerous practices travel to distant lands where a 


growing number of people are >ecoming interested in the subject. In the following - 
i presents a balanced view and shows the importance of 


article Shri J. M. 


the right attitude for the commencement and the steady prosecution of real Yogic 


exercises.—ED. ] 


The philosophy and systery of yoga 
evolved and developed in ancient India 
have always evoked great interest in the 
world, and the extraordinary mental and 
physical powers which come ta-ough the 
practice of yoga have attracted to it 
numerous Westerners impress:d by and 
coveting those powers. Thesa power- 
seekers, looking at yoga from a wrong 
and narrow point of view and considering 
it merely as a method of acqc‘ring very 
useful superhuman faculties, invariably 
start on wrong lines, misunderstanding 
and misjudging the methods and rules 
and their implications, which they either 
pick up from books or learn 22 hearsay 
' from ngn-yogi sadhus. They believe that 
yoga is only the disciplinary exercise of 
prescribed physical postures and the 
observation of certain rules >f conduct 
until such time as the powers wished for 
are obtained. The question cf the men- 
tality that may be needed for tne success 
of yogic practices, however. seldom 
enters into their calculation. That a 
proper mental condition and tempera- 
ment are the real essence of yoga, and 
not the practice of asanas (postures) and 
the temporary subordination of the in- 
Clinations of the body and the mind to 
certain prescribed rules, does not strike 
them and is seldom pointed crt to them 
by those from whom they seex initiation. 
Not having, therefore, the mentality and 
the outlook required for yoga, these 
people miss the real clue to the philo- 
sophy of it, and the key to its gateway. 


t 


After knocking at the door for some 
time, therefore, they leave off dis- 
appointed and even convinced that 


they had heard much more about : 


the potentialities of yoga than it 
actually possessed. It gives some power 
of concentration and: tones up certain 
sluggish organs of the body, they admit, 
but they add that to expect greater re- 
sults from it is to expect in vain. 

And they are right ; for with the men- 
tal attitude of mere expectation of mate- 
rial and utilisable results, one cannot 
hope to achieve more than that through 
yoga. Such expectancy is, indeed, so ob- 
structive to yoga that even the slight 
physical and mental results obtained are 
rather more surprising than inevitable. 
They come only because of the result- 
seeker’s placing of the body and mind 
under some discipline during the practice 
period. Yoga is, in fact, the philosophy 
not of acquiring power, but rather of 
stifling the very desire for augmenting 
mental and physical powers in order to 
succeed in life, and of sublimating that 
desire into an attitude of detachment to 
the world, so that the consciousness may 
not be diverted outside but may be tum- 
ed inwards for the realisation of the Self. 
This detachment, which comes through 
vairagya, is the sine qua non of yoga. 
Unless vairagya is generated im chittva 
(ideation), yoga is not possible, for in 
the absence of vairagya mind is constant- 
ly distracted by waves of worldly desires, 
and the deep undisturbed concentratian 
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that is essential for yoga cannot be 
achieved. Even with detachment, mental 
concentration in the initial stages is far 
from perfect but the individual, having 
broken the charm of worldly things and 
realised their worthlessness, suppresses the 
rising desires and turns his mind again 
and again to his inner self. In this pro- 
cess of struggle between himself and the 
surging desires, his vairegya often 
weakens and he is gradually led to think 
that the things he had detested are per- 
haps not so bad after all and might, 
under circumstances not experienced by 
him, give enjoymerit and happiness. Once 
this weakness gets into the mind it makes 
rapid headway and pulls down the 
barriers which the individual’s vatragya 
had raised against temptations and de- 
sires. His mind is distracted, his concen- 
tration is gone and he misses his 
foothold on the slope of yoga. And these 
desires pull him with such increasing 
force and restlessness that his fall from 
the yogic path is not slow but quick and 
heavy. 

Sometimes it even happens that a 
practitioner of yoga so falling sinks to 
a lower level of mental imperfection and 
even of degradation than he had started 
from. The period of abstention from 
pleasure-seeking through satisfaction of 
desires can well sharpen his inclination 
for it, as fasting sharpens the appetite, 
unless his mind is too full of vatragya 
to leave any room for a desire. This hap- 
pens particularly in the case of people 
who develop sudden vairagya under some 
shock of sorrow or disappointment, the 
acuteness of which makes them for the 
time being indifferent to the world 
and desirous of renouncing it. Such 
vairegya is not deep and enduring, and 
wears off as the weight of sorrow lightens 
with time. When such sorrow-stricken 
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men go to saints and yogis avowing dis- 
taste for and aversion to the world and 
seek initiatiof from them, the latter ask 
fhem to go back to the world, for the 
gaints’ discerning gaze can see that their 
desires and cravings have not really 
been overcome and that their vairagya 
is only a passing phase, following great 
mental anguish. I have heard of a man 
in such a sad mood going into the Hima- 
layas, where he fortunately met an 
advanced sadhu. The man poured out 
his feelings to him and prayed 
to be allowed to remain with him 
and to receive his teachings. The yogi 
could see the disturbed state of the sup- 
pliant’s mind, and so he told him that 
the time had not yet arrived and that 
he should go back to the world. He 
further said that he need not worry about 
a guru, for when the time for his initia- 
tion came he would find his guru without 
going out in search of him. The yogi 
had understood that the person had not 
arrived at the right stage for yoga. 

The essential dependence of success in 
yoga on one’s mental and spiritual state 
is usually, however, overlooked by peo- 
ple who do ‘not appreciate the true 
inner significance of the philosophy of 
yoga and who, therefore, regarding it 
superficially as a means of acquiring 
coveted powers, are impatient to get 
quick results from a practice of some 
yogic asanas and rules. For all learn- 
ing there are stages of fitness. In arts, 
in sciences and in every other line one 
must go step by step. The more diffi- 
cult a subject is, the more gradual must 
the progress be. One cannot learn higher 
mathematics without going ‘from class to 
class in school and college learning 
elementary mathematics. To take a diffi- 
cult mathematical problem without such 
long mathematical training and to fail 
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to arrive at the solution, does not mean 
a flaw or an absurdity in the problem, 
but impatience and incompeterc2 in the 
solver. Such impatience and >,er-step. 
ping of intermediate stages mus: all the 
more lead to failure in the philosophy 
and practice of yoga, which depends not 
on things of common physical experience, 
but on the evolution in our mnd and 
chittva of power, feelings and ecnscious- 
ness, the nature of which we can hardly 
comprehend and which we can œnly rea- 
lise as we pass from one stage to another. 
And these stages, it should also be re- 
membered, are not spread over one life 
but over several, the perfect condition 
and mentality for the last stage of yoga 
coming at the end of human evolution. 
As evolving human beings we are pro- 
ceeding ‘towards that climax ey=ry mo- 
ment of our life, though we dc aot rea- 
lise it. In living through life a:ter life, 
as various desires are waked and 
different faculties come into play, our 
varied experience leads more rd more 
to the Tealisation of the true values of 
life and to increasing wisdom about the 
futility of pursuing desires and cravings 
and the impossibility of ever stilling 
them by satisfying them. Suck increas- 
ing experience and growing wisdom, 
accumulated during succeeding lives, 
begin to generate the seeds of ratragya 
and make our mind introspective ; and 
we then arrive at an advanced stage for 
yogic sadhana. This essentially slow 
process can be accelerated by strong will 
and persevering sadhana, but +t cannot 
be rushed through. 

To repeat, those who want to rush to 
gain some spectacular objects must re- 
member that the object of yoge is not 
to bring material gains, but taat it is 
rather a means to self-realisation when 
the idea of worldly gains has gane and 


has become unattractive. The perfect 
unison between miental and physical pro- 
cesses of yoga that is necessary for pro- 
gressive success is possible and feasible 
only when the mind has no distractions 
to divert the blood circulation and the 
nervcus and other physical reactions to 
particular @sanas or poses from the 
centres to which those asanes aim at 
directing them. When an asana is 
practised, if thought currents, instead of 
being concentrated as prescribed, are 
obstructive to the physical reactions to 
the asana, not only is its exercise unpro- 
ductive of the desired result but it even 
leads to physical’ derangement and 
disease. Several men have thus develop- 
ed serious and sometimes almost incur- 
able diseases. I refer to this only to 
stress the importance of mental concen- 
tration in yoga, which concentration is 
not possible so long as the mind is rent 
by cravings and nurses desires of worldly 
gains, or aims at acquiring extra power 
for increased self-importance in society. 
Such desire for power is so inimical to 
yogic culture that it is very strictly en- 
joined to overcome it completely, even 
when great powers come to a yogi. The 
test of his fitness for continued progress 
lies in his indifference to those powers 
and in his ability to keep his mind un- 
moved and undeflected by them. 

Those, therefore, who are attracted to 
the practice of yoza by its potentialities 
but who fail to achieve the results hoped 
for, should look within to see if they 
have developed the right and essential 
mentzlity for it, instead of being im- 
patient or losing faith im the great philo- 
sophy of yoga. They must bear in mind 
that it is not a mere temporary process 
of physical discipline for attaining some 
super-faculties, but a technique of draw- 
ing thesmind apart from sorrow-making 
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distractions for undisturbed concentration 
on the Brahma, so that the Atma may 
be in perfect communion with the Param- 
aima, or, what is the same thing, the 
Atma, freed from all entangling illusions, 
may realise its own nature. 

It should further be remembered that 
there is no cause to lose heart or to be 
impatient, for progress in the method of 
yoga is, as already said, a gradual evo- 
lutionary process of spiritual culture 
spread over life and lives, in the course 
of which vairagya is developed and pro- 
per fitness, mental and physical, is attain- 
ed. Do not wish for results; rather make 
your mind supremely indifferent to 
them. Even when the results come, as 
they must, do not regard them, but ignore 
them with the same cool indifference and 
keep the mind fixed on realising the 
supreme Brahma within yourself. That 
is the aim and object of Yoga, which 
takes you above the world of pain and 


sotrow, streaked by the false rays of 
tempting and unreal happiness which 
your ignorance creates round you. Be 
steady, be patient, be persevering ; and 
you will progress as surely as the day 
follows the night. The more you progress 
and the more concentrated and unexcited 
your mind becomes, the more rapid your 
progress will be. Your devotion and one- 
pointedness will invoke to your aid 
powers of which you do not know and 
which you cannot comprehend. The 
true Guru will come to your side, with- 
out your going out in quest of him, to 
help you, to direct your inward vision, 
to solidify your faith and to support you 
in your waverings. He will show you 
the childishness of limiting time by the 
compass of a life’s hopes and activities, 
and he will give you the vision that will 
console you by picturing life in its 
eternal perspective. 


J. M. GANGULI 


: Awareness is the condition of any moral behaviour superior to that of animals. 


The individual cannot transcend himself unless he first learns to be conscious of 
himself and of his relations with other selves and, with the world. A measure of 
sexual continence is the pre-condition of awareness and of other forms of mental 
energy, conative and emotional as well as cognitive. But the pre-condition of moral 
behaviour need not itself be moral. As a matter of historical fact, the energy 
released by sexual contmence has frequently been directed towards thoroughly 
immoral ends. Mental and social energy is comparable to the energy of falling 
water ; it can be used for any purpose that men choose to put it to—for bullying 
the weak and exploiting the poor just as well as for exploring the secrets of nature, 
for creating ieces of art or for establishing union with ultimate reality. 


Chastity is one of the major virtues inasmuch as, without chastity, societies 
lack energy and individuals are condemned to perpetual unawareness, attachment 
and animality. 


$ ALpous HUXLEY 


WANTED—AN ANTI-COMMUNAL LEAGUE 


[Shri Manu Subedar, L4.L.A. (Central), B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) London, 
Barrister-at-Law, makes a fervent appeal for creating an undivided India. We have 
commented upon this article in the editorial—Eb.] 


It hurts me to see the human mass 
in India broken up or divided into com- 
munities and sections, as much as it 
would pain me to see someone whom I 
loved being cut up into small pieces. 

Every Indian must be ashamed when 
he is asked what his community is or re- 
ferred to as belonging to this, that or the 
other caste, sect or section. A feeling of 
humiliation must overcome eve-y refined 
Indian, when he himself exclucles other 
Indians, or is excluded from certain activ- 
ities of certain people, otherwis benefic- 
ent, because the organizations eagaged in 
such activities are confined to a certain 
group or section or cemmunitr. 

Thert is no scope now for the encour- 
agement of isolated group activities. It 
would be wrong to-day even te tolerate 
them. 

The picture of India, vith its 
varieties of dress, language and_ customs, 
amuses and intrigues the foreigner, but 
is ghastly for an Indian to comemplate. 
There is no section of the Indien people 
amongst whom the evil of multiple sub- 
divisions has not yet penetrated. It is 
easy to speak of the’Hindus, Sut there 
is no organic unity amongst them. Not 
only is there a subdivision b; caste ; 
there is a crisscross barrier aris ng from 
a difference of location or language 
amongst the same caste. The Brahmins 
of India, if collected in one place, would 
not acknowledge or deal wih each 
other socially as if they were one 


whole. Small  sub-castes confining 
their dealings to a few villages are not 
unknown anywhere in India. Amongst 
the Muslims, where differences are, and 
should be, relatively smaller, they are 
unfortunately consicerable. Not only 
is there a clash and jack of understand- 
ing between Shias and Sunnis, but both 
these groups are further subdivided 
into different Jamats, which are non- 
communicating socially and otherwise. 
They are conscicus of their differences 
and they cling to these differences with 
tenacity. Amongst the Christians, the 
white Christians would not permit even 
the use of churches and cemeteries to 
their dark brethren and, amongst certain 
sections of Indian Christians, caste plays 
an astounding and unexpected rôle. 
Amongst the Jains there is an acute 
difference between .Swetamber and 
Digamber, which has led to riots and 
bloodshed among a set of people whose 
cardinal creed’ is ron-violence. Amongst 
the Parsees, there are Shahen-Shahi, 
Kadmi and Fasli, betokening a variety 
of religious beliefs, calculations of 
calendar and other differences. The 
small community of Sikhs—a unifying 
group in their origin—is, alas, no more 
united in itself with their divisions of 
Akalis and others. To the sociological 
survival of tribes and clans is added a 
principle of division by province and 
religion and, on top of this, there is an ` 
attempt to sustain impassable barriers 
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on the basis of race. Germany has 
shown how stupid would be intolerance 
on this last principle. In India, with its 
inextricable mixture of aboriginals and 
immigrants, with a variegated history 
surviving faintly in the existence of some 
of the States, it is necessary to recognize 
that the binding force of common 
humanity is greater than the communal 


dividing line. Equally objectionable is © 


the attempt for any section to create 
foreign affiliations (inconsistent with 
common life) with countries abroad 
(which do not acknowledge them),such 
as the Catholic Christians with Rome, 
the Muslims with Muslims in other 
countries, or the Parsees with Iran. 

Are these communal differences sur- 
vivals of something which is disappear- 
ing, or are they seeds for the poisonous 
growth of disruption? The true align- 
ment of differences should be on the 
basis of outlook on social matters and 
on economic life. It is only in India 
that it is possible for men to work in 
organizations of landlords and tenants, 
employers and employees, and to repair 
therefrom directly to communal orga- 
nizations, which cut right across these 
divisions, 
tenants, employers and employees of one 
community are separated by an impass- 
able hedge from those of another 
community. One or the other of these 
is an unreality and a non-essential, and 
T assert that it is the communal pêle-mêle 
grouping which is unsound end unreal, 
the destruction of which becomes the 


highest duty of every Indian to-day. It 


is only through justice and fair play for 
all, and not by elbowing and by crowding 
each other out, that India can have a 


* progressive social life. Social reform it- 


self has, under the devastating pressure 
of short-sighted self-secking, become a 


in which landlords . and 


narrow and exclusive field. 

The greatest need of India to-day in 
civic matters and in matters of state, is 
an emphasis on secular rather than reli- 
gious, and on national rather than racial, 
aspects of all questions. It is extra- 
ordinary that every one should acknow- 
ledge India’s poverty and backwardness 
in so many respects, and yet every one 
should unwittingly and unconsciously 
contribute, by assisting communal and 
other centrifugal subdivisions in the 
country, to prevent the success of ameli- 
orative activity, which alone would 
diminish that backwardness and that 
poverty. Foreign rule necessarily em- 
phasizes these differences, because they 
help in continuing the subjection of 
India. In my eyes, all communal 
organizations are a curse. I detest caste 
or sectional consciousness. All references 
to: individuals shouldbe on the basis of 
age, sex or occupation, instead of follow- 
ing the vicious example of Anglo-Indian 
papers, which to-day takes the form of 
“Muslim drowned”, “ Hindu run over 
by motor-car”, and “ Christian abscond- 
ing”! This must be stopped. Words 
which emphasize the activities or import- 
ance of Brahmins through the ordinary 
mechanism of defence create other words, 
such as “non-Brahmins ”, and it is the 
continued claim of superior castes in all 
matters of importance which has created 
an aggressive, but justifiable defiance’ on 
the part of the Harijans (themselves, 
alas, hopelessly sub-subdivided). In the 
census, in courts of law, in documents 
and elsewhere, the reference to the caste 
or religion of an individual must be 
stopped by law. 

The attempt to preserve what is best is 
natural. Yet caste and communal con- 
ferences have become not constructive 
and positive, but indirect instruments 
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for perpetuating divisions. Health 
activities and social activities have 
secured us clubs, gymkharas, baths, 
hospitals, hotels, students’ boarding- 
houses, high schools, colleges, 2rphanages 
and other educational institctions, and 
numerous associations based cm sectional 
or communal principles. The cancer has 
penetrated even to recreation md sports, 
and we have in India createc a contra- 
diction in terms in commune! cricket ! 
The inclinations and interests «f students 
of all kinds must be the same, and a 
students’ organization is intelligible, but 
the organization of students of one 
particular community or socia group 1s 
an eyesore. The Y. M. C. A., originally 
started as a suitable body to assist 
proselytizing, has brought its counterpart 
in Y. M. P. A. and Y. M. H. A. Even in 
economic matters the evil has crept in in 
separate co-operative societies. It is 
ridiculous to suggest that the interests 
of Muslim merchants are different from 
the intgrests of non-Muslim merchants, 
but we have Muslim Chambere of Com- 
merce as offshoots of a misguided 
political instinct. The railways in India 
have already begun to provide separate 
Hindu and Muslim drinking-water, and 
separate Hindu and Muslim te= vendors 
and catering contractors. We Lave only 
to wait for separate compartrients for 
different communities and—separate 
railway stations! Charitable institutions 
for the benefit of small section. are the 
barbed wires of vested interess. which 
will survive for long and preveat a real 
unity of India. Priests, religous and 
political, help in perpetuatng the 
sources of profit for them. 

The grouping of human beinge interest- 
ed in distinct arts or crafts or >ranches 
of Jearning or in literary and scientific 
subjects, by economic class or deology, 


or in political parties (based on political 
considerations only and not on religion 
or community) is on natural lines on the 
basis of the experience of human life 
elsewhere in the world. But it is absurd 
that co-operation :n civic matters should 
not be fully invited or extended on all 
occasions and should be confined in 
narrow channels, either for the purposes 
of sport, or recreation, or charity or 
education. Communal exclusiveness is 
now invading the economic field, and 
there is the abominable advocacy that 
employers should help their section, that 
consumers should patronize the shops run 
by their own people, and that doctors, 
lawyers, architects and other professional 
men should be patronized along the lines 
of community. To this division is added 
in India another artificial division or 
exclusiveness on geographical grounds as 
exernplified in the heinous war-cries like 
“ Bihar for the Biharees” and “ Mysore 
for the Mysoreans”. Behind all this 
would be found the force of selfish in- 
terests and to that extent necessarily the 
weakness of a common or national out- 
look. The multiplicetion of sectional vest- 
ed interests has been an object very dear 
to the foreign rulers of India, and has been 
assiduously fanned by exaggerating differ- 
ences. The identity of interests, culture, 
or civic and political outlook has been 
pooh-poohed, minimized or suppressed. 
Human dignity, which ought to be the 
governing factor, is necessarily taking a 
second place in the thoughts of men. 
What is, therefore, wanted is a declar- 
ation of faith by all cultured and truth- 
loving people who have a belief in the 
funcamental oneness of humanity. 

‘In India’s unity, what is essential is 
the elimination of unnecessary differences 
arising from designation or names and 
types. assisted by sectional or communal 
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organizations of all kinds. Women can 
play a big rôle in sectional activity as 
well as in national activity, but the in- 
creasing fervour of India’s young 
womanhood is unfortunately directed to 
sectional or communal organizations. 
Overemphasis on religion has restricted 
social intercourse between different sec- 
tions, and it has Jed to a search for more 
Arabic words in Hindi on the one side 
and for more Sanskrit words in the same 
recognizable common language of the, 
people of India on the other side. 


The separate electorate is an offshoot. of ' 


these separatist tendencies, but it ‘has 
itself become the means of inflaming 
minority apprehensions. Communal re- 
presentation is now sought everywhere in 
the army and in the civil services in all 
grades. At one time it was seriously sug- 
gested that a Hindu judge would not give 
justice to Muslims, and vice versa! If 


the economic life of the people and the.’ 


administrative machinery of the country 
were to be split up on communal lines, 
it would be a clear prognostication of a 
civil war. Thinking along these separate 
and sectional channels, mental perverts 
have evolved dreams of the division of 
India into two or’more parts. There is 
the Pakistan scheme, involving, amongst 
other things, wholesale displacement and 
migration of the population. It is the 
masquerading of selfish interests of some 
individuals which has led to this chaotic 
thought. Disunity is rampant and it is 
in disunity that, from the communal 
warfare of words in the communal press, 


there results communal rioting, heralding.: 


the preparation fos a still greater internal 
Armageddon. = > 
The highest duty of every Indian in 


this vast country, representing one-fifth - 


` of the human race, is to throw.a bridge. 
across every gulf which he finds in hig 
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own surroundings. The highest line of 
service in India to-day, and the most 
constructive one, is to eliminate the 
dubis and abprehensions in men’s minds 
so as to preclude emphasis on sectional 
differences. Integration is wanted with its 
accompaniment of the highest tolerance. 


„The peoples inhabiting India are nearer 


to one another than they are to any 
people outside, and in any case the iden- 
tity of interests of the different sections is 
greater than the opposition or conflict 
between them. It is, however, the sepa- 
rate communal organizations which check 
and destroy the normal and natural in- 
stincts of reflective men and women. An 
expression of faith in the unity of India, 
with an abhorrence of communal or sec- 
tional institutions wherever they exist 
and function, would be the corrective of a 
tendency which India cannot afford to 
ignore. Life is dynamic and, if there is 
no move in the direction of unity, there 
will be a constant swing in the opposite 
direction. The younger generation is 


' impatient and wishes to contribute 


actively to Indian uplift, but the opportu- 
nities open to them at present are great- 
est in sectional organizations, even outside 
of all politics. It is therefore that I am 
making an appeal for the establishment 
of an Anti-Communal League. Let every 
one who feels like this proclaim his 
faith in the future of India and let him, 
in whatever place or in whatever field he 
is active, do his small bit towards assi- 
milation preventing the disintegration 
and the cutting up of the Indian popula- 
tion into different (and, if unchecked, 


` hostile) sections and divisions. I long to 
. see the creation of a modern state by the 


Indian genits, -in which we would excel 
what’ has-been done by others abroad. 


.I jong‘to see‘a type in India which 


would haye neither what the West alleges 


se 
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of the Oriental, viz., duplicity, cruelty and 
filth, nor what in the eyes of the East 
appears as the hypocrisy, greed and in- 
humanity of the West. Divided, we cân 
only produce a feeble copy o? the West. 
United, we can make a valuable contri- 


S HUME ON 


Mr. H. J. Maidment, who writes “ In 
Defence of Hume on Miracles” in Phils- 
sophy ‘ior October 1939, himself denies 
emphatically the possibility of “ evidence 
to miracles as infractions of nataral law”. 
“The marvels”, he declares, ‘ may and 
would be attributed to the working of 
laws unknown to us.” So far he is an 
the firmest possible ground, buz when he 
adds :.“ Until we know them al., miracles 
as infractions of laws of nature can nei- 
ther be proved nor disproved”, his 
position is open to challenge. Urless a law 
of nature is invariable, producing under 
identical circumstances the sarze results 
everywhere, at all times and for all 
people, it is not deserving of the name of 
law at ell. 

To mock at miracles was hazardous 
business in the England of two centuries 
ago; Annet and Woolston did zt : Annet 
was pilloried and Woolston died in pri- 
son. The Scotch philosopher David 
Hume aroused intense popular indigne- 
tion with his essay which Mr. Llaidment 
analyses. Hume was circumsp2ct in his 
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brtion to human life and institutions. 
There are many, selfish or misguided, 
straining after vulgar fractions ; let some 
of us proclaim and live the resplendent 
majesty of tne whole—of an undivided 
India. 


MANU SUBEDAR 


MIRACLES 


approach though his conclusions were 
devastating to belief in the historical 
miracles of Christian orthodoxy. He 
allows the possibility of marvels that may 
conflict with our own limited experience. 
By his view of causality as unbroken 
uniformity of nature in human experi- 
ence, he opens the daor to the abstract 
possibility of miracle; he argues, how- 
ever, that there is ro convincing evidence 
that any such event has ever occurred.. 


There can be no miracle in the sense of 
a breach of natural law, but there may 
indeed, as Mr. Maidment points out, be 
laws unknown to modern science. Nature 
does not reveal her highest secrets to the 
man who, with a mixed or selfish motive, 
approaches her with test-tube and retort. 
But the fact remains that individuals of 
sincere altruism and great purity of life 
have in all ages been able to effect results 
that to the profane have seemed miracul- 
ous. One common vital principle per- , 
vades all things and this is controllable 
by the perfected human will, 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


SATYAGRAHA AND*CIVILIZATION * 
L—By J. C. KUMARAPPA 


It is fast becoming a fashion to offer 
to those who attain the ripe age of three- 
score years and ten a garland, not of 
flowers of the field, nor of hand-spun 
yarn, but of compliments from several 
pens. Some of these will fade away like 
flowers, others may adom for a while, 
like well-spun yarn, but some serve to 
remind us that we can make our lives 
sublime. It is these last that justify 
such efforts. A publication of this type 
is this book. 

This volume was presented to Gandhiji 
on hig seventieth birthday. It consists 
of essays and reflections by over fifty 
persons. It has drawn its inspiration 
and material from philosophers, poets, 
journalists, missionaries and men and 
women from all walks of life all over 
the world. Some are world renowned ; 
others are heard of for the first time ; 
some enjoy an intimate friendship with 
Gandhiji; others have hardly known 
him. Hence the material is a 
“ kitcherie” ranging from scholarly 
eappraisals from savants like Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan, friendly tributes from 
Deshabandhu C. F. Andrews and others 
and forced compliments from a few. 
The interpretations of Gandhiji’s teach- 
ings presented by Stephen Hobhouse, 
John S. Hoyland and others deserve 
careful study. Naturally, as the writers 
record their own reactions to the life 
and teachings of a diversified person- 
ality, the book presents a kaleidoscopic 


view of Gandhiji’s experiments with 
Truth, ' 

There are a few materialistic and 
prosaic appraisals. Mr. Arthur Moore, 
for instance, sees little beyond the news 
value of Gandhiji. He admits that 
Gandhiji “is in fact world news”. Talk- 
ing about Satyagraha he says : 

“It is a method of fighting which is 
open to unarmed people and is on a par 
with the boycott and the strike, which 
are indeed part of its technique... .But 
it ig not a distinctively spiritual weapon 
any more than is armed rebellion or 
war.” : 

And he adds: 

“But what they (the British) rejected 
was the claim that this kind of non-co- 
operation was on a high ethical plane, 
was in fact applied Christianity or some- 
thing nobler still. Bluntly stated, the 
economic object of boycotting Lanca- 
shire goods was to provide work, wages 
and food for one set of people in India 
and to deprive another set in England 
of work, wages and food. Between starv- 
ing and killing there is no notable moral 
difference.” 

Many have stressed the importance of 
the contribution made towards a rational 
handling of world affairs by the practice 
of Love and Truth. It is but natural 
at a time such as this that the use of 
Satyagraha as “a moral equivalent of 
war” should have attracted so much 
attention. The varied minds appreciate 
the different phases of the technique. 
Some think it to be the wisest weapon 
for the weakest and the disarmed, while 








* Mahatma Gandhi: Essays and Reflections on His Life and Work, Edited by 
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` others see in it a weapon that only the 
strongest and the bravest œn wield. 
Most have applied Gandhiji’s principles 
. to the gituation in Europe, to sæ it, as it 
were, through his eyes. John S. Hoy- 
land records his vivid memories of a 
walk through the hospitals cf Vienna 
just after the “Peace” of Versailles as 
follows :— i 
“In. those hospitals one saw the 
twisted and tortured bodies of innumer- 
able little children, the victims of: our 
Blockade, and of the horrible diseases 
to which it gave rise. It is 2stinfated 
that one million German and Austrian 
‘women and children died as a result of 
that supreme international crime... .I 
remember saying to myself at che time, 
as I saw those suffering children, “ There 
will be a long bill to pay for this some 
day.” That day has now come....We, 
the victorious allies, made Mussolini by 
the way in which we treated Italy after 
the war..... We made Hitler by the way 
. in which we treated Germany end Aus- 
tria during the period of the blockade 
and by’ the Peace of Versailles.” 

These gre all to the” good azd most 
interesting and instructive, but tzey deal 
only with the symptoms. In many cases 
the symptoms overshadow the ailment. 
‘ We are very often conscious of the head- 

ache but totally oblivious of the indiges- 
tion that causes it. In the same way, 
most writers have been writing about 
.the method Gandhiji has evolved to 
meet critical situations by Satyagraha 
but hardly any one deals with the 
remedy that Gandhiji has off=red to 
eradicate the disease itself. Riciard B. 
Gregg is the only one who refers to the 
constructive programme of Gandhiji, 
and he gets at it from another approach. 


If war is to be a thing of tne past 
we can banish it only. by destroying its 
causes. The discussions have centred 
mainly round the substitutes for war but 
have not considered the way of getting 


Ss 


rid of it altogether. Gandhiji’s greatest , 


contribution is a scheme of life wherein 
there need be no occasion for war. 


Non-violence and truth were preached 
and practised in our land by sages 
thousands of years ago, as pointed out 
by Srimati Sophia Wadia. It has been 
the privilege of Gendhiji to call people 
back to rules of life that would make 
war unnecessary in our modern world, 
weary of spirit and torn by dissensions. 
The disjutes and quarrels that lead to 
war are mostly for the right of riding 
on other peoples’ backs. If such would 
get off and walk on their own legs there 
would be no war. 


Economic exploitation being the source 
of war, we have to avoid leaving central- 
ised production in private hands. There- 
fore, those who want to follow the way 
of life that leadetk not to destruction 
must leave all and, taking up their cross, 
must follow truth and love. Jesus 
preached salvation through the cross and 
Gandhiji has translated this in terms of 
everyday life. If we want peace (sal- 
vation ) we have to simplify our lives. 
To many of us this simplification is an 
unbearable cross indeed and it appears 
to mean giving up everything that makes 
life worth while. This is a hard teach- 
ing. Most of the contributors, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, have not touched 
this question. Can it be that they are 
prepared to go as far as considering a 
mud: pack for their headache but do not 
want to listen to the physician directing 
a substantial reduction in the diet, plac-, 
ing a drastic restriction on the demands 
of the palate? The rich young Western 
world turns away sorrowful from this 
narrow path to heaven. They say, 
“Don’t azk us to do that; that will be 
giving up all our civilization ; but only 
suggest to us a way of settling disputes.” 
But the answer is, “ There need be no 
disputes if you will be content with what 
you can make.” The causes of interna- 
tional disputes to-day being the sources of 
raw materials and markets for finished 
goods, we have to look for peace to a 
remedy that will control the urge for 


these, 


h 
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- In thus ignoring the central theme of 
Gandhiji’s life-work, most of the bards 
that have joined in this chorus have 
missed the silver cord on which all the 
pearls of Gandhiji’s teaching are strung. 

But for this omission, the book itself 
is a study of the reaction of several types 
of personalities to the spiritual forces 


with facets of varying indices of refrac- 
tion, sparkling with manifold colours .as 
the powerful white light strikes-their sur- 
faces. In fact, it is a good text not only - 
for a study of Gandhiji’s teachings but 
as a searchlight on the contributor’s own 
psychological, religious and philosophical 
outlook and approach. 


liberated by Gandhiji. It forms‘a jewel J. C. KUMARAPPA 


H.—By HUGH FPA FAUSSET 


Never was a book more tragically apt fettered by works, save in the Work 
to the hour than this. The West has which has for its end the Sacrifice”. But 
taken the plunge towards which it has outwardly his personality has, naturally 
been advancing with gathering momentum enough, impressed many of these writers 
for twenty years. No one can foresee differently, one emphasising one trait, 
the shape of coming events; few dare, one another.. Thus Mr. Arundale stresses 
contemplate the weight of suffering that his simplicity, Professor Barker his com- 
impends. At this moment sixty dis- plexity, Mr. Lionel Curtis his tenacity 
tinguished men and women from all over of purpose, Mr. Stephen Hobhouse the 
the world unite in paying a tribute of greatness of his soul, and General Smuts 
admiration to one who has spent his life his humanity. Dr. Bhagavan Das con- 
in tirelessly affirming the creative power < centrates particularly on his qualities as 
of the soul over destructive forces. Such a political leader, which he recognises 


on his seventieth birthday might well considers his imperfect vision of the form 
be little more than a complimentary of social structure needed by India. Mr. 
garland. And that this one has a solid Richard Gregg, on the other hand, salutes 
value and an inspiring quality is proof, in him the great social scientist 
if any proof were’ needed, of the unique and inventor, and Mr. Alexander, 


integrity of Gandhiji’s being which draws “the greatest teacher of our age”. 
a, Fe response-from_such a variety of Mr. Carl Heath hails the “apostolic 
people. The response is not always man”, and’ Dr. Joad the moral genius, 
agreement, but in no single case is there persistently “willing to take the risk 
anything but a deep and thankful re- Of the noblest hypothesis bemg true”. 
cognition that here is a man pre’minent Dr. Rufus Jones links him with St. 
in his age for his fidelity to the truth Francis and some of the Quaker saints, 
and his readiness to suffer and to bear” Rabindranath Tagore notes his “ natural 
the suffering of others, that his knowledge ‘leverness in manipulating recalcitrant 
of the truth may ‘grow. facts”, Dr. Montessori the mysterious 

This is the basic note in Candhi’s power that emanates from him and his 
character, which all have felt, and by ‘nship with the Child. Mr. Edward 


- virtue of which he has lived out more Thompson appreciates his engaging ` 


fully than any contemporary the say- impishness and his absolute self-control 
ing of the Gita that “this world is and composure, while admitting that his 
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certainty can be exasperatirg. But he 
applauds his courage in challenging the 


whole modern world that hes mechaniz- 
ed and arrested life. A number of the 


contributors describe personal meetings 
with Gandhi, which help us to see him 


in the flesh, and several survey his 


career as a whole in its various aspects, 
notably Sir S. Radhakrishran, in his 
Introduction, and Mr. B. Fattabhisita- 
ramayya. Viscount Samuel considers his 
three outstanding services to India, and 
through India to mankind, to have been 
his restoration of status and self-respect 
to the Indian people, his combining of 
a struggle for liberty with a method of 
non-violence, and his championing of the 
cause of the depressed classes. But these 
services are only to be truly eppreciated 
in the light of the spiritual xzhilosophy 
which underlies them. And for all their 
admiration of his courage and integrity 
a number of these writers (anc they in- 
clude surprisingly ,enough Romain 
Rollancvhimself) betray, if only by their 
denial of the relevance of Gand-ii’s gospel 
of Satyagraha to present conditions in 
the West, an imperfect understanding of 
the rocts out of which his practical 
wisdom has grown. It is for this reason 
that Sophia Wadia’s contribution, en- 
titled “The Path of Satyagraka ”, is of 
particular value. She describes Gandhi 
as a “practical mystic whose pziilosophy 
of life and whose political programme are 
at once an inspiration to thousands and 
a puzzle to millions”. It is hie political 
programme which puzzles most. because 
politics in the West has been divorced 
from religion, with the disastrous results 
of which we are now witnessing the 
climax. Gandhi, as Sophia Wadia 
points out, is so often an erigma to 
Britishers and even misunderstocd by his 
own, countrymen because they kave had 
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no experience of a practical politician 
who is also a spiritual genius and who 
has refused to separate the two compart- 
ments of his being: To quote her own 
words, 


“ The so-called inconsistencies and im- 
practicalities of Gandhiji are understood 
when we see him as a Soul, and when 
we take into account the fact that he is 
one who refuses to make compromises 
be:ween his head and his heart, who 
declines to go against his own conscience, 
who views all events not from the 
mundane standpoint, but as avenues for 
Soul-learning for himself and of Soul- 
service of others.” 


Only so regarded, and as a twentieth 
century personification of the genius and 
values of an ancient civilization, can 
Gandhi’s achievement and his mistakes, 
too. be truly estimated. The mistakes 
are of small account compared with the 
prophetic achieverrent, which is nothing 
less than the reintegration, in the as- 
tonished gaze of a distracted world, of 
the spiritual and tke practical.. No man 
during the last fifty years has been more 
in the world than Gandhi, no man less 
of it. No man has been a greater servant 
of humanity, or come so near to being a 
saint. But the mystic in him has never 
dimmed the clear, concrete and homely 
\outhines of the man. In being true to 
the spiritual, he has been true to the tem- 
poral, even if at times and in some direc- 
tions he has overstressed the ascetic 
“no”. Here is a true leader who thinks 
the thoughts of time aright because his 
minc is centred in -hê eternal. Indeed, 
as Sefior de Madariaga writes, he is not 
so much a man of action or of thought 
as a man of life. The new man, whom - 
this stricken earth awaits, is the complete 
man in whom the forces of the spirit and 
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the earth balance each other. And his 
advent, as Count Keyserling remarks, 
“will have been prepared, more than by 


Gendhism: An Analysis. By P. 
SPRATT. (The Huxley Press, Madras. 
Rs. 2/8) 


Here we have a study of Gandhism from 
a refreshing angle — a psychological 
analysis at once sympathetic and critical. 
The introvert and extravert tendencies 
in Gandhiji and the final transcendence 
of the latter are clearly analysed. It is 
exceptionally well done. 


It would have been better, however, if 
Mr. Spratt had adopted the more funda- 
mental psycho-analytical method of 
accounting for Gandhiji. No one can 
become a leader of a nation, capable of 
arousing the absolute loyalty, enthusiasm 
and power of endurance of an entire 
people unless he has identified himself 
completely with their unconscious aspi- 
rations and inchoate strivings as their 
champion against their frustrations. 
Personal qualities of asceticism, selfless- 
ess and willingness to undergo martyr- 
dom are excellent for inspiring popular 
loyalty, but the true leader must be in 
touch with the hoary history, the rich 
and suppressed culture and the dumb 
and emotional strivings of the race as 
well as with its intellectual self-affirma- 


any other living man, by that great 
dweller on the threshold, whose name is 
Gandhi”. 
e x 

Hucu I'A. FAUSSET 


tions. All that the Unconscious has 
striven for through the ages finds expres- 
sion in him ; he is its focus and as such 
has a power that no other person can 
match. In Gandhi a conscious and 
painful process covering long stretches 
of time and penance has made him 
mould himself on that supreme pattern 
called India. No one can succeed 
against Gandhi unless he can touch that 
profound source of his power, the un- 
conscious unity that is India. Mr. 
Spratt, overlooking this factor, has been 
unable to grasp the full meaning and 
significance of Gandhiji’s leadership in 
India. . 

Satyagraha, which Mr. Spra defines 
as “the art of putting the opponents in 
the wrong”, he sees as a temporary ex- 
pedient useful for an unarmed people 
against an enemy governed by principles 
of Victorian liberalism and imperialism ; 
useless perhaps under other circum- 
stances. But if we accept Satyagraha as 
the method of reason and discussion, 
then it is not strange or unworkable. It. 
is mystical only in the sense that it is 
moral, and it is out of date only if 
morality is out of date. 

K. C. VARADACHARI 
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The Iconography of Tibete Lomcism. 
By ANTOINETTE K. GorDON. (Columbia 
University Press, New York. 80s.) 

‘This imposing volume ccnstitutes 4% 
notable effort to systematiz2 the pro- 
fuse and complicated array cf gods and 
demons in the Tibetan Pancheon in a 
manner reasonably understendable to 
the average student. It is qute true, as 
Mr. William B. Whitney says in his 
Foreword, that these represent “ the ele- 
ments, forces of nature, mountains and 
rivers, and even doctrinal systems, 
apostles, sorcerers, teachers ard transla- 
tors” ; and he is reminded of the “ ana- 
Jysis of plants and minerals”. There 
is, however, in this branch o? research 
the transcendental aspect withsut which 
but little understanding can be achieved, 
and unfortunately this has been almost 
entirely ignored or misunderstood by 
nearly all the existing books o7 Western 
origin on what the authores justly 
terms “this fascinating and compara- 
tively upexplored subject ”, If, there- 
fore, I may seem at times somewhat 
critical of her otherwise extremely able 
and most carefully classified treatise, it 
is om this ground alone, and because 
twenty years in the Far East, for half 
of which period a member of my party, 
Mr. Gordon Cleather, studied under the 
secretary of the late Tashi Lama in 
Peking, has given me some insight into 
the esoteric side of Tibetan Mzhayana 
philosophy and symbology. Ths is my 
excuse for quoting from such yorks as 
H. P..Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, since 
she spent some ten years in Tibet eighty 
years ago and I have had unusual op- 
portunities of verifying the accuracy of 
her statements. I may add here that 
her name does not appear in the exten- 
sive bibliography (p. 109), although 
Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism (based en- 
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tirely on information obtained through 
her) and some works which are definite- 
ly misleading and even dangerous, are 
included. This is the more strange, 
since I find the statement that “the 
only sources of information are the 
museums and books such as those by 
Pander, Griinwedel and Waddell, which 
are not easy to obtain.” Waddell’s 
Buddhism in Tibet or Lamaism was re- 
printed a few yeers ago. It is full of 
useful information gathered in Tibet by 
the author, but unfortunately he is igno- 
rant of the higher esoteric doctrine and 
confuses it with the Tantra of the Red 
sect. The same is largely true of the 
works of Dr. Evans-Wentz and 
Madame David-Neel (both in the 
Bibliography) who make no clear dis- 
tinction between the Yellow or Gelugpa 
and the Red or Dugpa sects, because 
their sources of information are mainly 
those of the latter. Madame Blavatsky, 
on the other hand, is most emphatic in 
her warnings against the Red doctrines 
and practices. 

Buddhism, like other religions, has in- 
evitably suffered degradation and cor- 
ruption by centuries of infiltration 
through the muddy waters of human 
mentality ; but bearing in mind that the 
Buddha himself sought only to purify 
and reform the Aryan religion of his 
time, now known a3 Hinduism, it can 
truly be said that his fundamental 
teachings have endured because founded 
on eternal laws. The opening chapter 
of this treatise on “ The Origin of Bud- 
dhism and its Development into Lama- 
ism” is useful in defirtng the difference 
between them and also between the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana systems. 
Especially important is the Northern 
Mahayana doctrine of the Bodhisattvas 
“who refuse to enter Nirvana and ob- 
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tain emancipation until all suffering 
humanity is saved”, the Buddha being 
the supreme example of this great renun- 
ciation, “higher than whom there is 
none known”, as H. P. Blavatsky puts 
it in The Voice of the Silence. 
distinction between the Yellow and Red 
sects in Lamaism, already alluded to, 
is also clearly drawn, and. the part 
played by the Indian Tantrik sorcerer, 
Padma Sambhava, in organising the 
latter. The Yellow sect was the re- 
sult of Tsong-Khapa’s reform of cor- 
rupt Lamaism in the fourteenth century 
and embodies the pure Buddha doc- 
trine. It is not correct, however, to say 
that the Mahayana embodied later ideas 
or that the Yoga Doctrine was subse- 
quently added. According to H. P. 
Blavatsky both were the outcome of 
Buddha's private teachings to his own 
disciples, of whom Nagarjuna was one. 
In her Introductory to The Secret Doc- 
trine she says :— 


“The reader is asked to bear in mind 
the very important difference between 
orthodox Buddhism—t.e, the public 
teachings of Gautama the Buddha, 
and his esoteric .Budhism (from 
the Sanskrit root Budh, to know). 
His Secret Doctrine, however, differed 
in no wise from that of the ini- 
tiated Brahmins of his day. The 
Buddha was a child of the Aryan soil, 
a bom Hindu, a Kshatrya and a dis- 
ciple of the ‘twice born’ (the initiated 
Brahmins) or Dwijas. His teachings, 
therefore, could not be different from 
their doctrines, for the whole Buddhist 
reform merely consisted im giving out 
a portion of that which had been kept 
secret from every man outside of the 
‘enchanted’ circle of Temple-Initiates 
and ascetics. Unable to teach all that 
had been imparted to him—owing to 


- his pledges—though he taught a philo- 


sophy built upon the ground-work of the 
true esoteric knowledge, the Buddha 
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, gave to the world only its outward 
* material body and kept its soul for his 
Elect.” 

*A feature of the work under review is 
the large number of illustrations, which 
include line drawings of the various 
ritual objects such as the swastika, the 
vajra, etc., photographic reproductions of 
statuettes from Mr. Whitney’s collection, 
and some very fine full-page illustrations 
of banners, some of them in colour. 
Notable among the coloured reproduc- 
tions is the very little known Assembly 
Tree of the Gods. The Tibetan ‘title is 
given as “ Tshog-shing ”, but there is no 
teference in the Chandra Das dictionary 
to this combination. “ Tshog” should be 
“Tshogs” (Assembly, mass or group— 
Ch. Das 1032). “ Shing” (Ch. Das 1070) 
means “field”, also “sphere” or body ” 
(in a religious sense). For the word 
“Tree”, however, the word should be 
“Cin” or “ Cing” (Ch. Das 1233). Das 
uses this distinction between “sh” and 
“ç” (the French cedilla) throughout, 
but although the authoress states that she 
adopts his system, she has not done so 
in this and other cases. His nomencla- 
ture for Tibetan letters has also been 
adopted by the Buddhist Dictionary 
Meoha-vyuipatti,’ containing Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Japanese. Simil- 
arly, “ Pn ” should be “ Bont”, since else- 
where this Tibetan letter is represented 
by “B”, eg, at p. 32 “Byams-pa” 
The correct pronunciation 
of “Bon” is “Pun”, the “un” being 
nasal as in French. There are several 
nasal sounds in Tibetan as well as many 
silent letters, as in the English word 
‘knight’, these being usually indicated 
is here 
spelt in three different ways, the last 
syllable being spelt “cche” on p. § and 
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“chhe ” on p. 6. The final “e” should 
be accented to indicate that -t is sounded 
as in French. Das uses “ché” through- 
cut. At p. 16 “Man-la” should be 
“Sman-bla”, following the Tibetan 
spelling, as is done on p. 32 and in other 
words. Sanskrit pronuncktion and 
Sanskrit-English and Engfish-Sanskrit 
lists are provided, but the like is not 
done for Tibetan although that would 
have been useful in $ work of this kind, 
eg. ‘“Sans-rgyas” (Buddha) is pro- 
nounced “ Sangyé ”. 

The only reference to esoteric mean- 
ings is in a note to p. 7 where it is 
correctly stated that the colours, 
symbols, positions, mudras, etċ, all have 
thair esoteric significance which, however, 
“cannot be gone into deeply here”. 
With regard to the female ceities and 
the female energies or saktis, the fol- 
lowing note in The Secret Doctrine, I, 
135, indicates the development from 
remote antiquity :— , 

“Tt is’only in China and Ezypt that 
Kwan Yin and Isis were placed on a 
par with the male gods. Esotericism 
ignores both sexes. Its highest Deity 
is sexless as it is formless, neitter Father 
nor Mother; and its first manifested 
beings, celestial and terrestral alike, 
become only gradually androgynous 
and finally separate into distin=t sexes.” 

In the same work an important clue 
ig given to the meaning of the myste- 
rious eleven-headed form of Avalokit- 
esvara which Waddell with characteristic 
Western contempt of symbolcgy calls 
“monstrous”. (See “ Identification Ex- 
ample”, p. 45.) The Tibetan name of 


this important deity is Chenrési, and 
Madame Blavatsky says this androgy- 
nous Being, whose female aspect is 
Kwan Yin, is regarded as “the greatest 
Protector of Asia in general and of Tibet 
in particular”. Sae says that the eleven- 
headed form is symbolical of the Root 
Races of mankind up to the present 
Fifth. In the example given in this book 
it will be seen that the heads are 
arranged in five tiers. The lower three 
are in groups of three each and have a 
calm and peaceful aspect, representing 
the first three races, in the third of which 
the separation into sexes took place. 
Above these is a dark and tragic face 
of somewhat evil aspect representing the 
fourth or Atlantean race which became 
“black with sin” and was destroyed by 
the traditional flocd. At the top, repre- 
senting our fifth race, is the face of the 
Dhyani Buddha Amitaébha whose earthly 
reflex was Gautema Buddha. It is 
incorrect to state (p. 45) that this form 
of the deity belongs to the Tantrik 
group. It occupies a prominent place 
in all the Yellow Buddhist temples of 
Tibet and China, and is known all over 
Asia as the Merciful Lord with a 
thousand hands stretched out to help 
humanity, each with an eye in the palm 
to see the sufferings of mankind—a vety 
beautiful piece of symbology. 

In conclusion, one cannot but feel 
admiration for the immense pains taken 
by the authoress to describe in minute 
detail the various deities and objects, as 
well as the sense of order and system 
displayed in the general arrangement. 
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Hudson Rejoins the Herd. By CLAUDE 


HoucHTon. (William Collins Sons and 


Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Claude Houghton is preéminently 
a man of ideas. As a contributor to 


THE ARYAN PATH that is his strength ; 
his essays and reviews, however brief, 
are always alight with brilliant intuitive 
flashes of imaginative understanding. As 
a novelist it is not only his strength but 
also his weakness. It is the whole point 
of the novel that it can be built on ideas 
but not of ideas. Conceptions must be 
incarnated in feeling, suffering humanity 
before they compass reality on this plane. 
There was a time, a few years ago, when 
Mr. Houghton seemed on the verge of 
achieving such ar incarnation in a degree 
new to at any rate the English novel. He 
appeared significant as indicating a turn- 
ing from suffocation by actualistic detail 
towards a spiritual or metaphysical in- 
sight. His earlier work remains so still, 
but his later books, and the latest 
of all by no means least, appear to one 
reader to have retreated, not advanced, 
along that road. His characters were 
always somewhat phantasmal, yet if they 
were seldom quite men walking, they 
were at least aspects of men walking, real 
on their own plane. Now, increasingly, 
they, have lost reality, become puppets 
moved not of their own but of ther 
creator’s volition to illustrate, not incar- 
nate (the vital distinction) the dominant 
idea. 

The form of Hudson Rejotns the Herd 
is the narrative of a convalescent writer 


in a nursing home returning to health 


from the threshold of death after being 
shot by the famous financier Otto Steele 
in the flat of the famous actress Joanna 
Held. It ig characteristic—symptomatic 
—that Hudson’s recovery seems no more 
than a novelist’s device for presenting 
the long story of the intertwined lives of 
these three persons; it is so little lived 
imaginatively that there is no attempt 
even to explain how a man so weak can 
write so expansively. The consequence 
is ta make all that he writes about ap- 
pear slightly unreal. 

In the result, it is mainly in the last 
quarter of the book, when the story is 
largely done ‘with and the ideas begin 
really to come to the surface, that the 
writing takes on authentic life, Yet even 
as ideas they seem more a bundle 
than a system. The idea of childhood— 
even a single childhood experience—exer- 
cising an inescapable influence over all 
one’s later life. The idea of the three 
chief characters as not only alike—in 
that each has gone to the utter end of 
his or her road—but also in some eso- 
teric ways aspects of each other or of 
human nature: Joanna the- naked. Intui- 
tion, Hudson the naked Intellect, Steele 
the naked Will-to-Power. The idea that 
a man, a nation, or a culture dies when 
his or its inner possibilities are exhaust- 
ed. The idea that the whole world to-day 
is going deeper and deeper in “a psychic 
ice-age”. Haunting, stimulating ideas, 
yet ones which, though tied together, do 
not therefore necessarily add up, and most 
of which remain more interesting out- 
side the actual story than inside it. 

GxOFFREY WEST 
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The Mahar Folk: A Siudy of Un- 
touchables in Maherasira. By ALEXAN- 
DER ROBERTSON, M.A. (Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press. Rs. 2- 
paper ; Rs. 3/- cloth) 

It would be unfair to expect complete 
objectivity in a book of a sedes which, 
the dust cover states, brings “into rela- 
tion to Christianity ” the sects of Hindu- 
ism and Islam and the social and religious 
life of the outcaste communities. It is 
among the latter, though tkat is not 
here stated, that Christian missions in 
India have made most of their relatively 
few converts, but there is no mistaking 
the author's genuine interest in these 
people, into whose manners, customs, 
traditions and beliefs he has painstak- 
ingly delved, with results of ccnsiderable 
anthropological and sociologic] interest. 
The theories of former greatness and the 
facts of present indispensabilicy to the 
community which he presents would 
doubtless increase the self-respect of this 
large depressed group, if only more of 


The Sarvajanik Education Society of 
Surat, which recently, brought out its 
Silver Jubilee Commemorction Volume 
covering the years 1912-1937, nas a re- 
cord of which any body of public-spirited 
citizens might be proud. Its roots go 
back neerly fifty years to 1888 when the 
Surat English School was opened with 
the idea of having a school where gocd 
education could be obtained at a cost 
within the easy reach of the lower middle 
classes. The editor of the ettractive 
volume, Prof. V. R. Trivedi, puts his 
finger on the secret of the success of that 
school and indeed of the Education 
Society that flowered from it, with the 
numerous beneficent institutions inder its 
direction, when he writes that “it was 
imagination, not learning or ecademic 
position, that made C. G. Shah and his 
fellow-workers educationists. They were 
not rich but they were impelled by a 
desire to serve.” Vision and altruism— 
what cannot the combination accomp- 
lish! Any one interested in the vital 


them were literate. The chapter on 
“The Mahar Part in Marathi Poetry” 
is one of the most interesting. 

In most of the book the one-time 
missionary author achieves a commend- 
able degree of detachment, but propor- 
tion bows to propaganda in the “ Epi- 
logue ”, where he singles out for patroniz- 
ing praise the “igh religion of Pandhar- 
pur”, which is embraced, he admits, by 
but “a small remnant of the Mahar 
people”. Apparently the merit of this 
religion lies chiedy in its approximation 
to certain elements of Christianity. 
Though Mr. Robertson is at pains to 
make it clear that Christianity far trans- 
cends the faith that centres around 
Pandharpur, he ventures the unsupport- 
ed and certainly debatable obiter dictum 
that the latter rose “to a plane above 
even early Buddhism ”—a claim which 
could be accepted unchallenged only by 
the bigoted, the thoughtless or the 
uninformed. 

Pu. D. 


problem of education in India—and who 
that has the welfare of the race at heart 
is not ?—will be impressed by the full 
and fascinating history of the develop- 
ment of the Sarvajanik Education Society 
from small beginnings to its present posi- 
tion with schools offering primary, 
secondary and collegiate education, a high 
school for girls, a Teachers’ Training 
Class, a Law College, etc. Interesting fea- 
tures of the society's work are its Indus- 
trial School and Drawing and Design 
Class, offering disciplined training to stu- 
dents of the artisan class to show them 
the possibilities of their ancestral voca- 
tions. 

One line of paramount importance 
which remains for the Society to develop 
is Adult Education, which we are con- 
vinced is vital to the solution of India’s 
problems, A society $o well established 
and showing such a sound development 
should be able to point the way to useful 
activity in this field as well. 
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Sankalpa Suryodaya (Dawn of Deter- 
mination): A Sanskrit Allegory reveal- 


ing the Secret of Self-mastery and the, 


Path to Heavenly Bliss. 

Can an age that responds but to the 
charms of the vibrant vocal screen be 
thrilled by an apparently forbidding 
dramatic allegory in Sanskrit, fashioned 
like The Pilgrim’s Progress ? 

The answer was a decisive “Yes” 
when stage-lovers saw the piece, called 
Senkalpa Suryodaya, presented by 
enthusiastic actors. 
. The name of the play is rather fam- 

iliar. But until the other day few people 
realised it could be adapted to a modern 
audience in a modern language which 
has many affinities with Sanskrit but, 
except in the hands of the ablest, refuses 
to yield its fine native flavour to the 
cajoling of the translator. I refer to 
Tamil. 

Sankalpa Suryodaya was written by a 
Teligious leader whose fame even to-day 
rests on his philosophy rather than on 
his ability to write with an eye to the 
footlights—as Shakespeare is credited 
_ with having done. The authors name 
is Vedanta Desika, a person who be- 
longed to the Vaishnavite faith and 
is to-day called by his followers “ the lion 
of logic and poetry.” 

And a lion indeed does he show him- 
self in Sankalpa Suryodaya, which may 
be translated “the Dawn of Determina- 
tion”. The characters are given names 
indicating the virtues which they portray; 
the hero is Viveha (a Discriminating 
Person); the heroine is Sumati (Good 
Counsel ), . 

Against them and their purpose are 
set the strength. and the intrigues of the 

tempters. Manmatha (Desire) and his 
“spouse; Krodha (Anger) and Lobha 
(Miserliness) are some of them. Lobha 


is described as the man who, even if all 
the mountains were converted into gold 
and bestowed upon him, would still lend 
it°all at interest ! 

Sradda (Earnestness) and Vicharana 
(Enquiry) are examples of complemen- 
tary characters who reveal many a 
mighty truth to the reader in an un- 
obtrusive fashion. 

Comic relief is offered through charac- 
ters such as Damba (Vanity) and his 
laughable companions. The man who 
now says he dined at the Viceregal 
Lodge, though he doesn’t even know the 
location of the building, was anticipated 
by the author when he put into Damba’s 
mouth the words, “I am just returning 
from a visit to the Sun, who specially 
invited me to an exclusive lunch.” 

Sages (of the pseudo variety) are 
presented with sacred threads the size of 
their fists! They are also depicted as 
keeping their eyes so tightly closed that 
even did the object of their prayers 
stand before them, they would miss it ! 

The descriptive touch is very human, 
as it rightly should be in an dllegory. 
Note, for instance, the emergence of a 
feminine actor with her face bejewelled 
with drops of perspiration clinging like 
pearls to her thoughtful brow. The 
stage conductor has here a delightful 
piece of expression on which he can ex- 
haust all his knowledge of effective 
stagecraft and greenroom make-up. 

The hero never allows himself to rest 
a moment until he finds the means to the 
salvation for which he is thirsting. Of 
course, as in all first-class ennobling 
literature, the hero is a king. And in 
the end he does manage to retain his 
position as king—of his own heart. But 
after what a struggle and tramping—if 
flying over the country on the steeds of 
his fancy can be called tramping. 
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The journey takes the form of an 
aerial ride, with Tarka (Logic) as the 
charioteer. It covers most or all of the 
important sites of Vaishnava pilgrimage 
from the extreme south to the north, in- 
cluding Kashmir, Viveha, in a few tell- 

_ing words of descriptive aralysis, sizes 
up the value of each site as a place where 


he can possibly settle in peace. He is- 


satisfied with none at last, and returns 
to his own kingdom—which may be 
taken as meaning that he has conquered 
his hitherto ungovernable flights of 
imagination. 

The final struggle, the war it may be 
called, in which the forces of avil (which 
throughout the play have kept scheming 
for Viveha’s downfall) fall victims to 
the forces of virtue and self-ccomand, is 
a masterpiece of Sanskrit literature. The 
reader gets an.idea of what is happening 
on the battle field, while the war is 
actually being waged, through a conver- 
sation between two spectators, the sages 
Narada and Tumburu—much in the 
manner of an eye-witness’s rurning com- 
mentary on 


the Test Match=s or the 


Pentangular over the ether. 

Parts of the commentary are so rea- 
listic that the reader gasps with aston- 
ishment. One bit which still lingers in 
my mind is the simple (but how drama- 
tic!) statement: “Oh, Trupthi (Con- 
tentment) has just appeared on the 
battle field. At his mere glance Lobha 
(Miserliness) has collapsed !” 

The war leaves Viveha and his forces 
victors. The reader is now introduced 
to a fresh set of characters like Purusha 
(Master), Vishnubhakti (Devotee of 
Vishnu) and the like, who exchange 
opinions with the_ victors on matters 
relating “to spiritual rectitude; heaven, 
the soul, etc. The more impo stant” tenets- 
of Vaishnavite are reduced to 
simple terms easily comprehensible - to 
the ordinary peeder. 

The book Jeaves the reader not satis- 
fied with o persual ; it awakens in him 
the desire /to turn its pages again and 
again for/ its crystal-clear exposition of 


A most reliable guide indeed 
of oneself ! 
R. RAMASWAMI 






CORRESPON dase À CE 
“CRAMPING ao ” 


In your November ‘number Dr. 
Courtenay C. Weeks, after dting my 
opinion that cramping en~ironment 
breeds the illusion of liberation through 
free love, gives an able description of 
cramping environment. Let me em- 
phasize what Dr. Weeks has already 
hinted. 

It is not sex alone that is cramped ; 
all thwarted impulses speak the Janguage 
of sex. The woman that psychc-analysis 
discovers behind everything is n> woman 
at all; she symbolises longings that she 
did not cause and therefore cannot 
quench. Many an analyst advises a 
wrong remedy which makes -he case 
worse. Even a Shelley sought and re- 
after another, not 


* 


kmowing\ what he was seeking. The 





experience. He was the 
is disappointed age. The 
spirit of man yearns for stabler and 
wider expression. is our environment 
denies. Fear has bloeked all avenues of 
creative activity—spiritual, moral or 
æsthetic—so that religion has become a 
slogan, politics a party discipline, art a 
fashion, national culture an excuse for 
aggression, and liberal education a 
stuffing of the brain with bits of infor- 
mation useful only for capturing jobs. 

C. NARAYANA MENON 
Hindu University, 
Benares. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


When THE ARYAN PATH was launched 
in January 1930, the above quotation 
from Samuel Butler was drawn upon for 
the heading of the section of short notes 
and topical comments which ever since 
has been a quite distinctive feature of 
this periodical. 

In our first issue our aim for this sec- 
tion was expressed as bringing to bear 
some of the fruits of intuition and con- 
templation on the everyday affairs of 
the world. That aim remains the same, 
but from now on we shall choose the 
material for discussion under “ Ends and 
Sayings ” with due regard to the increas- 
ed emphasis which, as stated in our 
Editorial, we plan to give to India and 
her problems in these critical years. 


In the minds of several distinguished 
for the clarity and the frank expression 
of their thought, two ideas in connection 
with the present war seem to be upper- 
most—the defence of democratic liberties 
and the necessity for such an attitude of 
mind as shall make possible after the war 
a just and lasting peace. 

The President of the English P. E. N. 
Centre, Miss Storm Jameson, issued not 
long after hostilities commenced a stir- 
ring appeal to the writers of England and 
the world, in which these ideas emerge 
prominently. “If we are not very 
careful”, she writes, “a freedom which 
has taken centuries to grow will in a few 
* months be cut back by nervous or 
jealous authorities. ...We must not allow 


s 
“ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
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our minds to submit to any restraint that 
may be imposed by war on our bodies.” 
And her warning against being tempted 
“to hate whole nations and to wish to 
punish them by every means in our 
power” is even more forceful. 

It is the duty of writers to hinder in every 
way the growth of hatred and contempt for 
the enemy nation. A writer who persuades 
us to hate is ensuring that we are unfit to 
make peace. One of his tasks is ..to stiffen 


us against the indecency, the blunders, of 
hate and revenge. 


Miss Jameson wrote in The Times 
Literary Supplement for 7th October on 
“ Fighting the Foes of Civilization : The 
Writers Place in the Defence Line”, 


‘stressing once mage the danger of “the 


panic suppression of free “speech”. 
“Victory at the cost of killing our civi- 
lization would be defeat”, a sentiment 
which the Editor echoes in his leader in 
that issue :— 

If independence of mind were submerged 
in England and France in the storm it could 
be argued that our chief aim had gone and 


the war lost whichever nation 
the victory. 


In that article Miss Jameson warns 
also against the “hereditary enemies of 
the spirit: cruelty, intolerance, hatred 
of freedom, and that evil nationalism 
which is suspicious or envious of other 
countries”, which “if they are allowed 
will dictate the terms of the peace 
treaty and set forward the next war”. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in the address on 
“The Honour and Dignity of the Free 
Mind” which, if the P. E. N. Congress 
had been held, he was to have given at 
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Stockholm and which appears in part 
in The New Statesman and Nation for 
October 21st derides the attempts to 
nationalize art and literature and rightly 
maintains that “the free-thinking, free- 
speaking intelligence is of more value 
than any political, racial cr sectarian 
divisions whatever”. He deplores the 
subjection of “the freedoms of ‘cultural 
life” to attack and the “steady cam- 
paign...to reduce literature, education, 
and intellectual activity generally, to the 
servitude of political propaganda ”. 

Mr. Robert Herring, in his editorial 
in Life and Letters To-day for October, 
is looking beyond the immediate issues 
to the prevention of such cisasters in 
future. For the defeatists he has a 
rebuke and a challenge :— 

There is no end, out of which there is 
not also a beginning. Because of that, it 
behoves us to guard and guid2 with un- 
remitting care of what the beginning shall be 


....We fight more than the cause of 
Hitlerism We fight for the cure. 


Another thinker, Ms. G. D H. Cole, 
stresses in Fabian News for September- 
October 1939 the necessity for vigilance, 
“that our democratic liberties shall not 
be unnecessarily invaded, but shall on 
the contrary be extended’ whenever an 
opportunity occurs”. He points out that 
it is important to begin now 
to think out the nature of the pzace settle- 
ment at which we are to aim, so as to avert 
the calamity of a second Versailles and a 
second abortive League of Nations. We 
have to think out p for a democratic 
peace that will promote the happ ness of all 


pene whether. their rulers have won or 
ost the war. 


It is true, as Bertrand Russell once 
pointed out, that, though a man may be 
deprived of physical liberty, ar infringe- 
ment of spiritual liberty is noz possible 
without the co-operation of the individual 
himself. The history of the tctalitarian 
States in our own time, however, is 
eloquent of the alacrity with which many 


human beings acquiesce in their own 
betrayal. It is well that warnings are 
being sounded in many quarters against 
the invasion of democratic liberties 
where such exist; people must be en- 
couraged to think for themselves and be 
put on their guard against the supreme 
folly of surrendering the right to do so. 

But freedom and justice must go 
together. There must be freedom for 
all. The present war is due primarily 
to the flouting of these principles at 
Versailles twenty years ago. Future war 
or peace will depend on the extent to 
which freedom and justice are safe- 
guarded now and in the peace settlement 
to come. The warning of Manu in 
ancient India still rings as true as when 
he uttered it ; recent events, indeed, but 
give it added weight :— 


Justice being violated, destroys; justice, 
being preserved, preserves; therefore justice 
must not be violated, lest violated justice 
destroy us. 


A plea for freedom for the child was 
made by the well-known educationist, 
Dr. Maria Montessori, in an address at 
Madras on the 11th November, which is 
reported in The Hindu :— 

Let us offer space and freedom to them, 
so that they in their freedom may give 
forth their revelations to us. Let them be 
free and show us that many of the prob- 
lems which we think difficult are easy 


of sclution.. .The whole world needs the 
help of the children. 


Unfortunately, instead of enabling 
children to make that contribution by 
encouraging them to think and to reason 
freely for themselves—which should be 
the aim of all true education—what 
passes for education, religious or secular, 
in the modern world has generally the 
effect of distorting the child mind and 
cramping it into the orthodox or 
approved mould. So to train the young i 
that they shall grow into free men and 
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women, free intellectually and morally, 
unselfish and unprejudiced in all respects, 
should be the ideal of every educationist. 

This does not mean, as some extremists 
hold, that the child should be given 
complete license to “express himself” 
regardless of his own good and of the 
comfort of others. Discipline is indis- 
pensable for every one, child or adult, 
though at as early an age as possible the 
responsibility for disciplining oneself 
should be assumed. 

It is quite true, as Dr. Montessori 


_ declared, that the children “ possess in 


their souls a value which must be made 
use of by society ”. And she made another 
observation which we can emphatically 
confirm on the strength of our own 
educational work, that “From my 
experience I may say that they are 
capable of understanding and learning 
much more quickly than \ adults.” 
The reason is not far to seek. The 
child has less to unlearn than the average 
adult, whose prejudices and preconcep- 
tions so often present an impenetrable 
barrier to new and truer concepts. Most 
adults have a quite unwarranted sense 
of superiority to the child, which reflects 
itself in all their’dealings with him and 
too often helps to create or to widen 
a, gulf between the generations which 
need not and should not exist. . The 
blame lies at the door of failure to 
recognize the child as a soul in a young 
body and to treat him with the dignity 
and the consideration that are his due. 

Educate the child for freedom, so 
as to produce the most harmonious and 
balanced unfoldment of his powers and 
aptitudes and you will have paved the 
way for the regeneration of the nation 
_ and the race. 


India has the unenviable distinction 


of being “the greatest centre of small- 
pox in the word”. The Vaccination 
Enquirer (2nd October, 1939) brings 
out some interesting points in its analy- 
sis of the figures in the Public Health. 
Commissioner’s Annual Report for 1936. 
The statistics for Bengal and especially 
for Calcutta, where vaccination has been 
compulsory since 1880,. are particularly 
suggestive. Of the appalling total of 
104,805 deaths from smallpox in 1936 
in British India, 44 per cent occur- 
red in Bengal. The ratio of Calcutta 
smallpox deaths per million of popu- 
lation was four times that for Bengal 
as a whole and ten times that for British 
India. 

Couple this showing with the fact that 
the ratio of primary vaccinations and 
re-vaccinations per thousand of popu- 
lation was two and one-half times greater 
in urban than in rural areas in that 
province and the conclusion is inescap- 
able that vaccination does not immunise 
from smallpox—a conclusion borne out 
by statistics from different parts of the 
world. Evidence can be adduced, more- 
over, to the mortality among smallpox 
sufferers who have been vaccinated being 
higher than that among the unvaccinated. 

And on the positive side there is the 
very real danger of fatal complications 
following vaccination, especially in the 
case of children. In England and Wales, 
where vaccination is no longer compul- 
sory and vaccinations are less than 40 
per cent of births, smallpox has virtually 
died out. But let us not forget that at 
the time of the great smallpox epidemic 
in England in 1871-2, when 42,000 died 
of smallpox, England was vaccinated up 
to 80 per cent of births! In 1935 there 
was not a single death from smallpox 
in England or in Wales, but eight deaths 
were officially admitted to have, been 
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caused by vaccination. From 1905 to 
1935 inclusive, 277 children under five 
years of age were sacrificed to this medj- 
cal superstition, a veritable modern 
Moloch, as compared with 107 who died 
of smallpox. Statistics could be multi- 
plied. 

Obviously smallpox has tc be com- 
- bated. What would we sudstitute for 
vaccination? Sanitation and observance 
of the laws of health. In tke same re- 
port from which the above figures for 
India are taken appear some eminently 
sound reflections which all concerned 
with the health of India worH do well 
to take to heart. 

Although the writer claims 3 place for 
vaccines and sera, along with drugs and 
other treatments, in the fight egainst dis- 
ease, he admits that “they a-2 no sub- 
stitutes for sanitary dwellings, fresh air, 
pure water and abundant ani whole- 
some food. These are the foundations 
on which alone the superstructire of in- 
dividual and communal healt: can be 
built.” 


The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivas Sastri, 
in a lecture at Kumbakonam. or: the 19th 
of November, reported in The Hindu, 
characterized the word “ birthcight” as 
“a tremendous engine for calling up 
vast resources of emotional appæl ”, but 
pointed out how very loosely it is used 
to-day. Among the rights which in 
different parts of the world ar called 
birthrights are the right to inkerit pro- 
perty, a right which all do mo: enjoy, 
the right to seek redress for wrongs 
suffered, the rights of citizenship and the 
right established in several parts of the 
world but only slowly coming to recogni- 
tion in India—the right of each person 
to receive the elements of educazjon, 
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It could not yet be said that in any single 
part of India, not even in our greatest and 
pou cities,.....a child born could if it 

ved long enough hope to receive at the 

ds of the state a measure of elementary 
education, unless the parents provided it. 

The right to work for wages also could 
hardly be described as a birthright ; it 
is still an extravagant dream in im- 
poverished India. The right that is 
claimed to self-determination in govern- 
ment, or Swaraj, the right of temple- 
entry and various other rights are loose- 
ly called birthrights. Mr. Sastri rightly 
questioned the appropriateness of the 
word birthright to describe these “im- 
material possessions acquired after an 
enormous amount of sacrifice and in 
very recent times”. 

He might have included also that basic 
right so often claimed as a human birth- 
right, “ the liberty ta know, to utter, and 
to argue freely according to con- 
science”, which in our own day we have 
seen denied in many quarters. 

But more fundamental than any or 
all of these acquired rights are certain 
prerogatives of the human soul which 
are inalienable and which are properly 
described as birthrights. We shall name 
but a few: the right to Swaraj in the 
true sense of self-rule ; the right to love ; 
the right to serve ; the right to sacrifice ; 
the right to aspire; the right to think 
and to chodse and to receive the reactions 
from our choices and to learn from them 
—birthrights all, which none can take 
away from any man at~any time or in 
whatever part of the world he may live. 
Freedom itself is an inalienable right in 
the second and higher sense in which 
Charles Kingsley used the term when 
he wrote :— / 


There are two freedoms—the false, where 
a man is free to do what he likes ; the true, 
where a man is free to do what he ought. 


i 


Supplement 


DREAMS 


[The subject of dreams which fascinates so many should be studied rationally 
by all who seek self-knowledge. For in dreams is found the proof that there is a 
hidden aspect to our own nature, an aspect which lies both beneath and above the 
level of our normal brain-consciousness. We use the words “ beneath” and “ above” 
deliberately, for we believe there are in each one of us three fundamental realms of 
consciousness, to wit, that of which we are normally aware in our waking conscious 
life ; that which lies below the normal and may be termed subconscious, the realm 
of fancy and delusion, the world of psychism and mediumship ; and that which lies 
above the normal and should be called superconscious m contradistinction to the 
subconscious. i 


Dreams (apart from the purely physiological ones well known to modern 
- Westem psychology) can spring from both levels of our occult nature—the sub- 
normal or the lower psychic and the supernormal or the purely spiritual. Modern 
psychology has now acknowledged the subnormal but, not yet understanding either 
its seat or its ‘nature, is incapable of evaluating its relation to the normal. As for 
the supernormal, in spite of the large number of cases on record that have remained 
“unexplained”, the majority of professional psychologists still deny its existence. 
To admit it would necessitate a complete revolution in modem science and would 
lead to the perception of the inner man as a Spiritual and Immortal Ego. 


That such a perception formed the basis of ancient Oriental philosophy is 
brought ‘out in the first article which we print below, which contrasts the modern 
views on dreams with the Upanishadic teaching. The next article, again, points 
to the limitations of psychology to-day and suggests the mystical approach to fill 
in the gaps left by the orthodox doctrine. The mystic view fully corroborates the 
ancient Hindu doctrine. The two books reviewed in this Supplement on Dreams 
show the wide interest evinced in the subject down the ages and survey the varied 
hypotheses and explanations that have been formulated. The unprejudiced reader 
who pauses to weigh the testimony of the ages cannot but perceive that our ancient 
Indian forefathers had an insight into the psychology of dreams which was far 
superior to that of materialistic psychology and is as yet unsurpassed anywhere 
in the annals of Humanity.—Eb.] 


‘PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS—THE HINDU VIEW 


The Hindu view of Dream Psycho- 
logy has been engaging my serious 
attention for a number of years and I 
think it desirable that the Hindu theory, 
by which is understood the Upanishadic 
theory, should be sketched for the 
benefit of those ho are interested in 
its truth and significance for purposes 
of comparative study but are unable to 
. go directly to the original Sanskrit 
texts. 

I should, however, like first to indi- 


cate briefly the position reached by 
Western psychologists so that this may 
serve as a background for critical 
appreciation. Some sort of psychological 
study seems to have existed since 
rational man began to speculate on the 
phenomena of life and on the mechan- 
ism, structure and function of what was 
universally known as the “Mind”. 
Since the times of Anaxagoras and 
Aristotle the study-of the mind by the 
mind has been recognised in the West 
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to be of supreme significance. [Ancient 
Psychology, though using loosely such 
terms as “Soul” and ‘Self”, did 
attempt some explanatior of certain 
uniformities observed in th2 working of 
“mind”. Mediæval Psychology sought 
to explain mental experience in the 
light’ of the association of iceas, and for 
a considerable period the so-called laws 
of association reigned supreme in 
Western Psychology. I regard Experi- 
mental Psychology as hecalding the 
modem era. Only comparatively re- 
cently has it been recognized in the 
West as a scientific discipline pursued 
under laboratory conditions or as 
investigation grounded on qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, hypothesis 
and subsequent verification. Yet un- 
deniably much has been achieved, not 
ony in the direction of fhe precise 
formulation of certain law: or prin- 
ciples of normal and abnormal mental 
phenomena, such as the law: of atten- 
tion, memory, imagination, disturbance 
of personality and manic-depressive 
conditions, but also in the working out 
of specific psychological determinations 
like the Intelligence Quotient, which has 
been pressed into service in many 
practical fields. 

In the beginning there was a struggle 
between those who believec in the 
existence of some spiritual or non- 
material entity over and adove the 
assemblage of nerves, tendons muscles 
and bones, and those who did not. 
Modifications, mental reservations, 
criticisms and compromises ccntributed 
in a large measure to confusion in 
psychological study. With th= growth 
of experiment and laborator7 verifi- 
cation, Psychology gradually uaderwent 
a great change. “Self” or “Scul” was 
eliminated, “ Mind ” was deniec, “ Con- 


sciousness ” was tabooed. With the ad- 
vent of Behavioristic Psychology man 
came to be regarded as a mere machine, 
a colony of codrdinated cell-bodies and 
neurones. When the human organism 
was excited by given stimuli, it reacted 
characteristically. That reaction was 
termed Behaviour. Modern American 
psychology, under the leadership of 
Dr. Watson, is preéminently Behavior- 
istic. But lately Behaviorism has been 
denounced by psychologists under the 
influence of Christian theology. In 
this connection the work of the Psychical . 
Research Society should be mentioned, 
though it is extremely doubtful if that 
body would officially assent to the 
Upanishadic concept of mind. 

It was Freud who focussed attention 
on the problem of Dream Psychology, 
approaching dreams through his well- 
known method of psycho-analysis, Wak- 
ing life is disciplined life; rules of society, 
State laws, codes and conventions make 
it impossible for many human desires to 
be realized and fulfilled. These, sup- 
pressed in waking life, reappear in 
dreams when control is removed. 
Dreams are wish-fulfilments, the wishes 
being mostly sexual in character, and 
subject to the dictatorship of the libido. 
Freud has found many to denounce and 
many to defend him. Dr. Rivers, for 
example, contends that conflicts are re- 
solved in dreams, Others argue that 
dreams and symptoms of manic-depres- 
sive insanity should be treated on the 
same lines. Others still maintain that 
somehow (that is hardly playing the 
game of science squarely) welcome or 
unwelcome visitors from the realm of the 
Unconscious suddenly burst into aware- 
ness, disturbing sleep, and in that dis- . 
turbed condition the subject is said to 
experience dreams. Sometimes dreams 
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reveal obvious sense, at other times sense 
is squéezed out of them by psycho-analy- 
sis. In the recently published Introduc- 
tion to Psychology by Boring, Langfeld, 
Weld and collaborators (John Wiley 
and Sons, New York) about two pages 
are devoted to dreams as the best illus- 
trations of the play of imagination at.its 
maximum and of action at its minimum. 
Some of the hypotheses formulated by 
Western psychologists to explain dream 
phenomena are contradictory; others 
complementary. 

A characteristic defect of all Western 
theories of dream-interpretation is the 
complete failure to keep strictly psycho- 
logical data separate from physiological, 
clinical and neurological details. 


tion is clearly observed, for Indian Psy- 
chology is essentially a realistic psycho- 
logy. The individual centre of all expe- 
rience, normal and abnormal, is the self 
(Atman). It has other names as well : 
Jive-cham-pratyaya-vishaye. ‘This self 
has to adjust itself to its environment. 
The external Reality is made up of five 
_ cosmic constituents (Panchamahabhoo- 
tas) : Earth, water, light, air, space or 
ether (Prithivi, Ap, Tejas, Vayu, Akasa). 
Contact between the subject and the 
environment is brought about through 
the organs (Indrtyas) of sense and of 
action. Five are sensory and give know- 
ledge (Jnyanendriyas), while five are 
motor and govern movement (Karmen- 
driyas). Between the self and the sense- 
organs, however, there is a supremely 
significant and substantial tertium quid, 
without the operation and co-operation 
of which the self would never be able to 
make use of the sense-organs in under- 
, Standing Reality. It is the mind or 
Manas. It is exactly here that Indian 
Psychology commences its jurisdiction. 


In the , 
Indian system of Psychology this distinc--. 


The mind is understood in its fourfold 
differentiation into Manas, Buddhi, 
Ahamkara and Chitta. 

“Indian Psychology recognizes a funda- 
mental difficulty which it meets more 
successfully, perhaps, than does any other 
system. Self or the subject is spiritual. 
Reality understood as environment is 
material. Knowledge is a relation, an 
interaction between the two. How can 
a moaterial-and-spiritual relation be 
possible? The inner-sense ( Aniah- 
karena) efficiently mediates. Through 
this mediation, cognition (Jnyena), emo- 
tion (Icchadvesha), and- volition — 
(Kriya) become the all-absorbing sub- 
ject-matter of Indian Psychology. 

The self has to pass through four 


‘stages or states in the allotted span of 


life. The Mandookya-Upanishad des- 
cribes these states beautifully. They are 
waking (Jagrat), dreaming (Svapns), 
sleeping (Sushupti), and a fourth trans- 
cending the other three (Chaturtha or 
Tureeya). In the waking state external 
Reality is understood, and adjustment to 
it is made. The imagery employed is 
that of an incandescent fire consuming 
objects that come into contact with it. 
Nineteen mouths are spoken of, and 
seven limbs. The nineteen mouths are 
the five sense-organs or knowledge-giving 
organs (Jnyanendrtyas), the five motor 
organs or organs of activity ( Kar- 
mendriyas), the five breaths (Pancha- 
Pranas), and the four differentiations of 
the inner-sense, namely, Manas, Buddhi, 
Ahamkara and Chitta. Though the 
traditional commentators are silent on 
this point, I have identified the seven 
limbs with the five cosmic constituents, 
replicas of which are incorporated into 
man’s structure (the macrocosm reflect- 
ed in the microcosm), and with Time 
and Space which form the warp and 
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woof of all experience. 

In the dream-state, consciousness or 
awareness is directed inwards (Antah- 
prajnya as contrasted witt the Rahth- 
prajnya of the waking stat=). While in 
the waking state the subject experiences 
the gross Reality (Sthula-biuk), in the 
dream-state he experiences tte subtle and 
fine (Pravivikta-bhuk). Eəference is 
made to the state of deep, dreamless sleep 
in which a peculiar type of calm, tran- 
quillity and pleasure are enjoyed. The 
fourth strictly belongs to the metaphysi- 
cal plane. 

The Mandookya-text is a convenient 
point of departure for a discvssion of the 
dream-problem. It is in itself too brief 
and concentrated, but other 2»mplemen- 
tary and corroborative texts discuss the 
problem and attempt a solutisn. At the 
end of the day’s work the strongest of 
human beings must feel sorre fatigue. 
The Brihaderanyaka-Upenisiad makes 
pointed reference to this inevicable phe- 
nomenon, ( SramyateSeva-var-sramyati- 
chakshuh etc.). Unless the n2-vous and 
neuro-muscular tissues are repaired, the 
subject will not be fit for the rext day's 
work.’ Deep and undisturbed sleep is 
Nature’s own reconstructive tonic which 
is intended to build up tre wasted 
tissues. 

But there is the rub. Dung sleep 
the sense-organs do not functioa but lie 
in suspended animation. The mind, how- 
ever, is always active and doe; not rest 
even during sleep (Chetoa-ukhah). 
Moreover, in sleep the circulaicry, gas- 
tric and respiratory systems ase still at 
work. The active mind and these invol- 
untary processes disturb sleep ard excite 
the outlandish procession of dream-ima- 
gery. 

Six seekers after truth once went to 
Pippalada, a sage of great renowz, Their 
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questions and his answers form the text 
of the Prasne-Upanishad. In reply to 
the question put by Gargya, Pippalada 
said that the self enjoys his inherent 
majesty in dreams (Devah-syapne-maht- 
manam-anubhavati). Why? It is ob- 
vious that the inherent greatness and 
majesty of the self cannot be enjoyed 
and realized in the waking state with its 
countless checks and inhibitions. In 
dreams the seen and the unseen, the 
heard and the unheard, the experienced 
and the unexperienced, the real and the 
unreal and the existent and the non-ex- 
istent are all enjoyed by the self (Drish- — 
tam-cha-adrishtam-dha-srutam-cha-asru- 
tam-cha-anubhootam-cha-anenubhootam- 
cha-sat-cha-asat-cha-satvem-pasyati-sarv- 
ah-pasyatt). : 

What is the reason? The term 
“Deva” is usually applied to a god. 
Here it is used to describe the finite self. 
That shows that the finite self has im- 
mense potentialities, which cannot how- 
ever be translated into practical. action 
in waking life. Waking life means ex- 
ploitation and victimization. Virtue is 
vanquished, vice triumphs. Unscrupu- 
lous Dictators thrive like the proverbial 
green bay-tree, The individuals majesty 
and greatness have to be realized in the 
dream-world. In the transactions of the 
dream-world the laws of logic may be 
repudiated, ethical values denied, moral 
codes thrown to the four winds and the 
Kantian Categorical Imperative lulled to 
sleep (Sat-cha-aset-cha). The fact that 
the ethical values of waking life are 
sometimes reaffirmed in dreams and at 
other times repudiated is discussed by 
the writer in The International Journal 
of Ethics (Vol. XI, No. 1, October 
1929). 

The unbridled license of the dream- ` 
world is explained in another Upanisha- 
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dic text. The Chendogya text repeats 
the account of the Prasna. The self 
moves on majestically in enjoyment of 
its inherent glory (Maheeyamanascha- 
rati). The defects, drawbacks and evils 
of the waking state do not touch the sub- 
ject in the dream-state. A blind person 
surely dreams of normal vision (Naiva- 
esha-asya-doshena-dushatt). 

The SBrihaderanyake develops the 
dream-theory in greater detail. In the 
dream-state the subject escapes from the 
tyranny of the death-forms and death- 
patterns of waking life. Why death- 
forms and death-patterns? In living a 
life bound by tyranny of the dictatorial 
and democratic forms of control in the 
waking state, the feeling is bound to be 
uppermost that such a life is no better 
than death. Therefore, perhaps, it is 
that the values and judgments, the trials 
and transactions of waking life are re- 
ferred to as forms, patterns or effects of 
death (Atikrameti-mrityo-roopani). The 
unrestricted creation of all sorts of com- 
binations of images in dreams is attri- 
buted to the incessant activity of the self 
(Sahi-karia). Two worlds are spoken of, 
this end the other. The dream-world is 
a tertium quid. From this dream-world 
a subject enjoys, as it were, a panoramic 
view of the two worlds. With remark- 
able psychological insight, a subject’s 
inevitable transition from waking to 
dream, from dream to sleep, from sleep 
to dream and from dream back to wak- 
ing is sketched. The Brthadaranycka 
has a rich vocabulary of standardised 
connotations for psychological analysis. 
Semprasada and Seapnanta denote the 
state of deep, dreamless sleep. Svapna 
denotes the dream-state, Buddhanta the 
waking state. Other texts available from 
minor Upanishads indicate the same. 

What then is the Hindu view of 


dreams which is developed in the Upani 
shads? From the leading texts cited it 
myst be clear that the waking life is lived 
amidst restrictions, inhibitions and 
checks, not all of which are reasonable 
or even tolerable. Yet many are content 
to live somehow, securing adjustment to 
the conditions obtaining in waking life. 
Some openly rebel : others make secret 
plans to shatter the scheme of things and 
to remould it to their desire. Those in 
power, enjoying all that power brings, are 
naturally  success-intoxicated. Those 
crushed under the iron heel of dictatorial 
or democratic control are unnerved by 
depression. Many lead colourless vege- 
tative lives. When the discipline of the 
conventions of waking life disappears at 
the onset of sleep, the free play of the 
dream-imagery is witnessed. The in- 
exhaustible storehouse of imagery which 
is the raw material of dream-combina- 
tions is known as Vasenas (Vasang- 
mayapraponcha). „As Pippalada put it, 
there is no knowing the nature of the 
combinations of dream-imagery. Dream- 
experiences may be replicas or reproduc- 
tions of waking life, or bizarre and out- 
landish combinations for which it would 
be impossible to find a name may flutter 
before the mind’s eye in panoramic pro- 
cession. 

Granted that it is a poor consolation 
that opportunities denied for the reali- 
zation of majesty (Mahima) during 
waking life occur in dreams, still dreams 
are intended by Nature to exercise a 
chastening influence on subsequent wak- 
ing conduct. In dreams the aggressor 
experiences aggression, the tyrant him- 
self suffers tyranny. Dreams are Na- 
ture’s method of restoring the balance 
disturbed in waking life. f 

That is not all. It is quite possible 
that Dreams contain veled intimatione 
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of immortality. An adamant anchorite 
has dreams of rosy romance. A confirm- 
ed criminal has dreams of a law-abiding 
life. To the former, dreams convey a 
necessary warning of Paradise lost. To 
the latter, hopes are held out of Paradise 
regained. 

If there is sense in dreams, too much 
importance should not be attached to it. 
The psycho-analytic attempt to squeeze 
sense out of dream-imagery by the appl- 
cation of fantastic canons of symbolic 
interpretation is not countenanced by ths 
Upanishads. It is clear that in the loco- 
metive some steam must always. be 
escaping whether the machine is in mo- 
tion or not. Images that are in a per 
manent state of activity flit freely 


through when the control exercised by. 


waking standards and values is with- 
drawn during sleep. 

Are dreams inevitable? Yes, to a cer- 
tain extent. But dreamless, urdisturbed 
sleep is a reconstructive tonic. Dreams, 
pleasant-or unpleasant, disturb sleep, and 
may adversely affect the subsequent 
waking life. 

The most significant contribution of 
the Upanishadic view of Dreams is that 
all the states, waking, dreaming and 
sleep, are to be transcended and a fourth 
state is' to be enjoyed through concen- 
trated Yogic meditation. The foremost 
requirement is a complete realization, not 
merely of the capacities and potentiali- 
ties, but also of the limitations of the in- 
dividual. If extravagant expectations and 
exaggerated notions of one’s own import- 
ance in the cosmic scheme are entertain- 
ed, waking life is rendered miserable by 
their non-realization and a state of mal- 
adjustment remains which causes dreams, 
which, as said, mar the subsequent wak- 
ing life by a denial of the beneficent 
tonic effects of sleep. Thus the waking 


life is the crux. There is no need to 
assume that every individual always has 
a stock of unrealized desires and unful- 
filled wishes which must be satisfied in 
dreams. If one’s capacities and limita- 
tions are realized, the waking life can be 
regulated according to the strict standards 
of Vairagya (non-attachment to the 
values of life). Perfect adjustment will 
then be secured to the conditions of wak- 
ing life. Then dreams, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, will be reduced to the barest 
minimum. 


Are Dreams premonitory? The sen- | 


sational dream recorded in the Sundara- 
kanda of the Ramayana of Trijata indi- 
cated the coming prosperity of Sita. 
Many of us can recall dreams which 
have become fact. Other dreams per- 
haps reveal nothing of coming events. 
A Chendogya text observes that the 
sight of a woman in dreams (Siriyam- 
svapneshu-pasyati) indicates coming 
prosperity. It is, however, not possible 
to formulate any law of universal validi- 
ty confirming or denying the premoni- 
tory character of dreams, 

The Indian philosophic approzch to 
the dream-problem is by no means re- 
stricted to strict psychological investiga- 
tion. To Sankara dream-phenomena are 
unreal and illusory, while to Madhva 
dream-stuff is perfectly real. I think 
the correct conclusion is formulated in 
the Mahopanishad. There seven states 
are given, Beeja-jagrat, Jagat, Maha- 
jagrat, Jagrat-svapna, Svapna, Suapna- 
jagrat and Sushupti. The first is the 
root of life, of the self. Experience 
centring round the Ego-I-Awareness 
from birth onwards is the second. The 
differentiated Ego on the self-conscious 


plane is the third. Day-dreaming is the _ 


fourth. The dream proper is the fifth, 
experiences on that level being stultified 


‘ 
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y on waking. Relatively persistent hallu- 


cinations form the sixth. Dreamless 
sleep is the seventh. 

The subject moves from state to state, 
and it is quite possible that, during 
dreams, experiences of previous lives are 
also revıved. If dreams reveal sense, 
they are based on recent experiences that 
can be identified. If dream-imagery is 
outlandish and senseless, some experience 
of a remote past life has been revived, 
centrally initiated. It is vain to try, as 
the psycho-analyst does, to force sense 


out of it. 

Dreams, then, are Nature’s compensa- 
topy mechanism, the safety-valve for 
the escape of superfluous imagery. A 
life lived according to the ideals of 
Vairegya (non-attachment) is well-lived. 
There is a good chance that the errors 
of waking life will be corrected during 
dreams. A waking life of moral and 
spiritual rectitude is the ideal. Then 
dreams, pleasant and unpleasant, can be 
reduced to the minimum. Such in brief 
is the Upanishadic view of Dreams. 


R. NAGA Raja SARMA 


THE MYSTICAL RATIONALE OF DREAMS 


Through all the centuries of recorded 
human thought, men have always 
evinced a deep interest in that strange 
wizardry of sleep in which Dreams people 
the hours of slumber with forms grotesque 
or commonplace or beautiful beyond 
imagination ; forms multitudinous as the 
stars and protean as the ever-changing 
shadows of racing cloud-rack athwart a 
sun-lt hill; in which we find ourselves 
strangely emancipated from the circum- 
scription of earth-time and space, from 
the inhibitions of our self-made morali- 
ties and philosophies, and from the 
limitations of our waking knowledge 
and powers. 

Ever a questioner, man has striven to 
explore the origins and significance of 
these strange phenomena. 

To the primitive mind the obvious 
answer seemed to lie in reference to 
visitations from external entities—spirits 
of the departed, messengers from the 
gods, even the gods themselves. 

, As knowledge grew and the facts of 
life became more co-ordinated with the 
advance of science, dreams came to be 


regarded more generally as the product 
of chance external stimuli of sound or 
touch, or of internal stimuli from the 
gastric or circulatory systems, rousing the 
subconscious mind to an activity which 
was unregulated by the discriminative 
and volitional faculties which: were in 
abeyance while the conscious mind 
slept; and this was, for a long time, 
regarded as a sufficient explanation of 
dream-phenomena. 

But with fuller investigation and more 
careful analysis, the inadequacy of this 
theory also became apparent. True, it 
did account satisfactorily for many 
dreams, but many more—indeed a great 
majority—lay outside its scope. Conse- 
quently we have the further theoretical 
developments of the most modem psycho- 
logists—typified in the Freudian school. 
These, briefly, find the chief source of 
dreams to lie in the subconscious, which, 
Teleased in sleep in some measure from 
the Censor of the conscious, finds in 
dreams the explicit or symbolic realiza- 
tion of its repressed complexes and 
suppressed desires, 
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But wide as is the acceptance now 
given to the Freudian tteory or to 
modifications of it, and experimentally 
proven though their main thesis may 
be, there are yet phenomena in dreams 
which elude their scope, phenomena 
which evade alike the class ications of 
earth-bound philosophies and the 
analysis of a too mechanical science ; 
and so long as these remain unaccounted 
for, any etiology of dreams must be 
inadequate and incomplete. 

Now it is just here ‘that the contribu- 
tion of the mystic comes in to supplement 
and, in some measure, to correct and 
to clarify the primitive ani scientific 
theories to which we have just referred. 

To the mystic all life is One. An 
ali-peryading vitality gives an essential 
oneness to the life of stcne and plant, 
of animal and bird, of man and dis- 
carnate spirit, of the created universe 
and of the Great Uncreate ; and therefore 
these grades of life are not dis- 
sociated in unrelated isolation but are 
bound together by subtle affinities and 
occult correspondences. 

Consequently the individual is greate: 
than he knows, not isolated ir his own 
personality but having, so to speak, 
within himself dim and winding ways 
which link him with grades of life 
beneath his own, and portals through 
which his spirit may have irtercourse 
with life in its wider manifestations, and 
touch and be touched by the Divine 
Life itself. But alas! throagh the 
habitude of the earth-bound ard sense- 
enthralled existence of generations we 
shut ourselves into the prison-nouse of 
the material and temporal, onlz rarely, 
and then falteringly, treadinz those 
paths along which we might claim our 
kinship with what, in misbegotten pride, 


we call lower life ; and but rarely finding 
egress through those portals which open 
upon higher planes and lead to the 
pulsating Heart of the Infinite. 

Further, the mystic knows that his 
own individuality is not summed up in 
the personal ego which is so closely and 
consciously related to the physical body ; 
there is also the higher Ego, immortal 
and independent of the physical life, 
which on its own plane lives a life of 
objective reality in which (to try to 
express it in one sentence) thought is 
creative—i.e., thoughts are things. 

Now what has all this to do with 
dreams? Much. For in sleep those 
faculties of sense which hold us so 
enchained to the present, the material, 
the obvious, are in abeyance, and we 
become susceptible to influences other- 
wise ignored, and responsive to impres- 
sions which reach us from cognate life 
but pass unheeded in those waking hours 
which are so largely under the dominance 
of the conditions of physical and there- 
fore gzosser life. And in sleep also the 
higher Ego is free to a large degree from 


the tremmelling shackles of matter. and - 


in that freedom his thoughts, unlike 
ours, are living acts and deeds, present 
actualities, and (to use the very apt 
analogy of a Master) these “are reflect- 
ed on the brain of the sleeper, like out- 
side shadows on the canvas walls of a 
tent, which the occupier sees as he 
awakes ”.? 

Now this is not to say that the mys- 
tic holds that all dreams are the 
product of influences from cr the memory 
of activities in a life ther than our own. 
He recognizes that just as in waking 
hours the brain of the keenest scientist 


or deepest philosopher may in reality . 


be occupied and busy with trivialities 








2 1 Transactions of the Blavstsky Lodge by H, P. Blavatsky, p. 62, 
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suggested by the circumstances of the 
moment or by vagrant fancy—which 
trivialities possess a genuine thought- 
reality of their own—so also many of 
our dreams may be, as the psychologists 
aver, the result of mind-activity 
induced by chance stimuli which reach 
us from without, or by like stimuli 
originating in our own physical orga- 
nism, or by the mental stimuli of 
memory or repressed desire, What he 
does hold is that these explanations of 
the psychologists do not cover all the 
ground, and that there are dreams 
which find their only adequate explan- 
ation in the contact of the spirit with 
a life larger and more universal than its 
own; dreams in which we move again 
amongst the experiences not of past 
years but of past generations ; in which 
through closer affiliation with the great 
Over-Soul we have foreshadowings of 
what we call “ futurity”, which, in 
the Infinite Mind, must be part of the 
Eternal Now: and in which the spirit, 
released from the trammelling of the 
senses, fares forth to see sights and to 
converse with beings which are ever 
there, but exist on a plane of which we 
are denied cognizance in our waking 
hours by the barrier of the physical. 
„At this point the question will 
naturally arise in the reader’s mind :— 
Is there any criterion whereby those 
dreams which are fragments and reflec- 
tions from a larger life, a higher plane, 
may with certainty be distinguished 
from such dreams as are mere fantasy— 
chaotic picturings caused by chance 
physical stimuli, or such as have their 
origin in suppressed instincts and 
desires? There are certain signs by 
_ which they may be recognized. 

The first is their extremely reason- 
able nature, Our common dreams are 


so frequently bizarre, chaotic, extra- 
vagant or absurd; indeed these are 
their unvarying characteristics in at 
least some part. On the other hand, 
the dream which is the recapturing of 
an actual soul-experience on another 
plane is always coherent and connected. 
It is deliberate and reasoned because it 
is the product of higher intelligence 
guiding the human imagination and 
preventing it from wandering. 

The second sign is the essential 
transcendence of the dream. This 
transcendence is evidenced by the 
revelation of facts or truths which are 
clearly beyond the capacity of the 
dreamer’s normal faculties, indeed some- 
times beyond the scope of any human 
mind. 

A third sign is to be found in the deep 
impression which such dreams leave 
on the dreamer, an impression of 
certitude which is at strange variance 
with the evanescent ' nature of our 
memory of ordin&ry dreams. . 

And then there is a fourth sign— 
though this, it should be said, is very 
occasional and, consequently, not 
essential—the multiplying of the dream 
so that two or more percipients experi- 
ence the same dream in all its details 
at the same time. 

Instances might be multiplied of 
dreams which incorporate all these 
qualities—dreams which are highly 
rational, which carry a sense of vivid 
reality, and in which creative results 
impossible to waking consciousness are 
achieved, as, for example, the composi- 
tion of Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan” and 
Tartini’s “ Devil’s Sonata”—and there 
are the instances common to most of 
us in which problems have been solved 
and compositions produced which baf- 
fled all our waking skill; dreams in 
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which strange scenes are visted and un- 
known buildings entered which, if they 
be the creation of our fancy alone, 
proclaim us to be potentially greater 
artists and more skilled architects than 
any who to-day hang their pictures on 
the walls of the Royal Academy or sub- 
mit designs for buildings of s-ate or civic 
monuments ; dreams in which distance 
is annihilated, action related not to 
time but to thought, and thought itself 
endowed: with the creative tower cf a 
god. Now in all such dreams two alter- 
natives are before us : we must postulate 
either (1) that the dream was self- 
created fantasy only, or (2) that it was 
the mirroring in the mind of an experi- 
ence of the soul in a real sprere of be- 
ing. If the first, then the quality of 
these dreams—their transcendence of 
the highest of which waking conscious- 
ness is capable—compels the belief that 
at least there is in us some “self” 
higher and greater than the self ot 
waking consciousness, and that that 
“self” has, in those dream erperiences, 
made objective manifestation of its 
thought. 

But if that thought is fantasy only, 
then we are confronted with the incredi- 
ble conclusion that such a “sel?” should 
be fated to engage only in activities which 
are purposeless and vain. How much 
more reasonable to conclude that in our 
highest dreams we touch the realities of 
a plane of being which transcemds this ; 
a plane to which the true “self” 1s native 
and on which it moves and converses 
with beings which are timeless and 
eternal. And such a conclusion has of 
late been finding unexpected and un- 
intended support from the accepted 
exponents of modern science When 
Einstein published his “Restricted 


Principle of Relativity” in 1905, it 
became impossible for the informed man 
to continue to regard “Space” and 
“Time” under their old connotations. 
Relativity has given us “space” which 
is an universal “here”, and “time” 
which is an eternal “now”. And the 
relation of the human consciousness to 
this new universe is being formulated in 
terms which are more and more closely 
approximating to the “ intuitions” of the 
great Mystics; e.g., when. within the past 
decade, J. W. Dunne, author of 
An Experiment with Time, The Serial 
Univorse and The New Immortality, 
writes : “ Your mind and my mind are 
but marked passages in the Eternal 
Mind of life”, he has but arrived, by 
the way of pure mathematics, at what 
has for generations constituted a funda- 
mental truth for those informed by the 
teaching of the great Adepts. 

We would conclude with a quotation 
from one of the greatest of the Celtic 
seers :— 

In these high dreams some “self” of 
me, higher in the tower of our being 
which reaches up to the heavens, made 
objective manifestations of Its thought ; 
but there were also moments when It 
seemed Itself to descénd, wrapping Its 
memories of heaven about It like a cloak, 
and to enter the body, and I knew It 
as more truly myself than that whith 
began in my mother’s womb, and that 
It was antecedent to anything which had 
body in this world....I believed then, 
and still believe, that the Immortal in 
us has memory of all Its wisdom, or, as 
Keats puts it in one of his letters, there 
is an ancestral wisdom in man and we 
can if we wish drink of that old wine 
of heaven. And not*this alone, but It 
(the immortal “self”) is an actor in 


deep sleep—seeing, hearing, and moving 


in a world of real energies. 


W. T, CLARKE ` 
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The Dream World. By R. L. 
Mecroz. (John Lane, London. 10s. 
6d.) 


This book is intended to be a classified 
survey of recorded dreams. Typical 
examples of all kinds of dreams have 
been selected from ancient records as 


well as recent writers, so that the volume: 


provides the reader with a very good 
conspectus of the whole subject. Though 
in his Preface the author disclaims any 
attempt to solve the many problems 
which dreams present, his frequent al- 
lusions to various theories, both modern 
and ancient, are very instructive. It is 
notable that he very clearly brings to 
light the fact that some dreams are 
certainly the result of supranormal or 
“ extra-sensory ” knowledge, a matter to 
which, he rightly comments, more 
systematic attention is overdue. 

After two introductory chapters, which 
review old Roman ideas in relation to 
modern knowledge and consider the 
physical and emotional causes of certain 
kinds of dreams and the telepathic origin 
of some others, Mr. Megroz has divided 
his work into three main parts. The 
first part is chiefly historical, and carries 
us all the way from the primitive mind, 
through the ancient Egyptians and the 
Hebrews, to the thoughts and expe- 
` riences of writers down to Freud, whose 
theories are also applied to the primitives. 

The second part covers the work of 
the creative imagination in dreams— 
ingluding dreams in childhood, as well 


Behold, This Dreamer! By WALTER 
DE LA Mare. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 21s.) 

This is an anthology of Dream litera- 
ture, and of that world of twilight 
vagueness that spans the passage from 
the waking tothe unconscious state which 
we, with compendious inaccuracy, call 
sleep. It is a massive but exquisitely got- 
up volume containing over one hundred 
. pages of an Introduction on the theme 


as instructional and directive dreams 
experienced by notable people. Parti- 
cularly instructive in this section are the 
d®eams of Helen Keller and the poet 
Blake. In the next part we find a dis- 
cussion of ghosts, telepathy and prevision 
in dreams. 

In a brief review one cannot select for 
special reference any particular one of 
the hundreds of dreams of varied kinds 
which Mr. Megroz repeats or relates and 
attempts to elucidate. It is notable, how- 
ever, that he has not ignored the views of 
Madame Blavatsky on the subject of 
dreams. He quotes her list of the various 
sources of dreams, which no one has yet 
improved upon since she wrote it in 
“Transactions of the Blavatsky Lodge” + 
fifty years ago. That list gives prophetic 
dreams impressed on the waking brain by 
the Higher Self, hazy glimpses of realities 
caught by the brain and distorted by 
fancy, telepathic effects, memories from 
past incarnations, warnings intended for 
transmission to others, and the more 
common confused dreams and fancies 
and chaotic pictures. Some of these arise 
from digestion, she remarks, and some 
from mental trouble. In the last we may 
include modern ideas of “ wish-fulfil- 
ment” and the like, which are new only 
in terminology. 

The book, which contains 312 pages, 
is well arranged and indexed ; it is well 
printed on good paper and bound in 
cloth. 


ERNEST Woop 


of Dream and Imagination in their 
infinite ramifications through a penum- 
bral region of diminishing intelligence 
but increasing consciousness, and over 
600 pages of illustrative passages from a 
great variety of writers. It is a book 
purely for personal enjoyment, and for 
such criticism as is implied in such 
appreciation. 

But the heart of the book is in the 
preface—a Shavian practice which is 





* Transactions of the Blavatsky Lodge, published by the Theosophy Co., Los Angeles 


and Bombay. 
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pectliarly insinuating in the present 
instance, On the brief but pregnant text 
of the relation of Dream and Imagin- 
ation, Mr. de la Mare divagates wah 
a profound ease which can only be the 
result of the pursuit of such an enquiry 
as a lifelong hobby. What he writes is 
not argument. though he can be very 
subtle ; it is not dogmatic, though he has 
some strong convictions. But it is a 
prose symphony that responds, like any 
highly delicate instrument, to the sensi- 
tive veerings of the human spirit in its 
fugttive wanderings from the visible 
world to the invisible ones all round it. 
Unlike the No-Man’s Land, it is every- 
body’s world, for every one of us escapes 
into it for a specific part of.our lives. 
‘Mr. de la Mare has anatomised this 
world for’ us geographically, emotionally 
and spiritually. 

Modern Western Psychology i is still an 
infant science; but it has had a pre- 
cocious development in the rhapsodical 
generalisations of psycho-analysts and 
other scientific white witches of this age 
of Rationalism. Mr. de la Mare is too 
canny to swallow their conclusions 
wholesale, but is also teo much of a poet 
to miss the esoteric grain submerged in 
their romancing. The result of such 
conservative boldness is that his feet are 
firmly set on earth, while his spirit soars 
without being lost in the clouds of mere 
fancy. 

Mr. de Ja Mare has chosen to re- 
strict the operations of the unconscious 
and subconscious to the twelve hours of 


the night. Night is no doubt one of the 
greatest facts of Nature; but it is after 
all an accessory fact. It helps man to 
attune himself to a better appreciation 
of the subconscious or unconscious ; but 
it must also be remembered that the 
transition can be effected without such a 
catalytic agency. One of the ancient 
Upanishads of our land is devoted to 
a tantalising study of this very problem ; 
and the conclusions have been stated with 
a precision which still awaits elaboration 
at the hands of our modern psychologists. 


* The good people who are acclaimed as 


the discoverers or formulators of the 
theories of the subconscious have not 


perhaps heard how their ideas have been . 


the commonplaces of the Indian systems 
of psychology for ages. How piquant it 
would be if Mr. de la Mare would read 
the Mundakya Upanishad, and tell us 
what his reactions are to its threefold 
division of Consciousness into the 
Jagratha (waking), Svapna (dreaming) 
and Sushuptt (sub- or rather super- 
consciousness). 

Only one other remark before we close. 
Mr, da la Mare has himself used with 
such. artistic integrity the dream element 
in his poems and prose works that it was 
unkind of him not to include some ex- 
tracts from his own work in this 
capacious ' volume. We hope he will 
rectify the omission in a later edition, 
as otherwise he cannot easily escape the 
charge of suffering ffom an irrelevant 
modesty. 

P, MAHADEVAN 
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Point out the “ Way "however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—-The Voice of the Silence 
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THE POWER OF PHILOSOPHY . 


Life is essentially synthetic and there- 
fore no problem can be solved if it is isola- 
ted and viewed as a unique phenome- 
non. The consideration of particulars 
must play its part in the study of any 
one aspect of Nature or of man, but we 
must not lose sight of universals. Men of 
science are suffering to-day from over- 
specialisation, the dangers of which are 
beginning to be recognised. We have 
fallen into the dire heresy of separate- 
ness to the extent of dividing every de- 
partment of life from Life itself and in 
so doing we have, disintegrated our own 
consciousness. 

A specialist in any field of human 
ettdeavour is apt to narrow his vision in 
his attempt to focus it exclusively on one 
sphere. “I am interested only in poli- 
tics”, says the politician. “I do not 
read philosophy or even fiction unless 
it brings in some political issue.” 

This attitude is all too prevalent 
among politicians, and party leaders. 
But the man imprisoned in the narrow 
groove of politics has neither breadth of 
vision nor depth of insight. Like an 
* engine confined to its special track his 
consciousness travels backwards and for- 


wards on the same line, exercising itself 
only along that limited route. Inevitably 
his vision becomes short-sighted and 
superficial and ultimately he fails in his 
very aim as a politician. 

_ What is the remedy ? In the words of a 
great emperor who cannot be accused of 
having lived in the ivory-tower of his 
utopian idealism «— 

“ Constantly regard the universe as one 
living being having one substance and 
one soul; observe how all things act 
with one movement ; and how all things 
are the co-operating cause of all things 
which exist ; observe too the continuous 
spinning of the thread and the contex- 
ture of the web.” 

Thus Mareus Aurelius Antoninus, 
whose advice politicians and social re- 
formers would do well to heed. The 
Universe is one living being; all sub- 
stance is one; all energy is one. This 
identity of Spirit and Matter, the two 
inseparable aspects of the One Life, 
makes all beings and creatures, all forms 
and phenomena related to each other. 
Similarly the law of causation, under 
which every effect springs from its 
legitimate root, operates everywhere, 
drawing a living pattern to which each 
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aspect of life contributes. 

True philosophy does not divorce 
metaphysical study from active work. 
Metaphysics may not seem directly fe- 
lated to political activity, and may ap- 
pear to the politician abstract and re- 
mote, yet metaphysics alone can give 
him the necessary detachment to judge 
impartially and can bring to him the 
light of universal principles to evaluate 
particular problems. 

How can a man without calmness see 
clearly ? And how can the politician retain 
calmness if, plunged in the heat of the 
battle, he fails to withdraw irto the cool 

. realm of true philosophy ? 

The man of action more than any 
other needs to retire daily from the field 
of battle for quiet meditation. Such 
meditation, away from his action-prob- 
lems, will enable him to gather the 
force of thought, will and imagination 
which are essential for the successful 
achievement of his ends. 

Each one, no matte? what His field of 
active endeavour, no matter what .his 
job in life, if he would be really practical 
should practise meditation Every 
morning he should determine he right- 
eousness of his motives and sæk inner 
direction ere plunging into th2 routine 
of his duties, lest in the fever and the 
hurry of objective life he forget his true 
direction and injure his public work. 

Especially is this essential for the poli- 
tician and the public leader, whose blood 
is apt to become heated and to run too 
fast ! ` 

The need for philosophy in cultivating 
coolness and tranquillity of mind and 
feelings was well recognised by our an- 
cient forefathers. Hence old legislative 
codes such as Manava-Dharma-Shastra 
begin with details of cosmology, to the 
puzzlement of modern readers! But the 


ancient lawgivers and social reformers 
were true practical philosophers who 
aimed at the building of a State and 
a social order in conformity with the 
Unity and the Harmony of Nature. 

Such great men as Confucius in China 
and Plato in Greece set model lessons 
for legislators and administrators, as 
fcod for daily meditation. Our modern 
political leaders, viceroys and governors 
and ministers and our civil servants as 
well, all need to go back to the ancient 
principle of finding moral and spiritual 
nourishment in the practice of contem- 
plation. 

Lec them not merely read but study 
such books as C. Rajagopalachari’s selec- 
tions from The Second Book of Kural, 
the old Tamil Code for Princes, States- 
men and Men of Affairs, and reflect up- 
on such practical aphorisms as this :— 

“ Taere is no bigger fool than the man 
who as studied and acquired much 
knowledge and also preaches to others, 
but who does not govern himself.” 
(Charter 84) 

And again :— 

“Tc seek to further the welfare of the 
State by enriching it through fraud and 
falsehood is like storing water in an un- 
burrt mud pot and Hoping to preserve 
it.’ (Chapter 66) ` 

And again :— 

“ Avoid at all times action that is not 
in acccrdance with moral law... .Suc- 
cess achieved without minding the pro- 
hibitions of the moral law brings grief 
in the wake of achievement.” (Chapter 
66) 

“Efficiency essentially consists in 
strength of minc; other things come 
thereafter.” (Chapter 67) 

Or again, let them consider Confucius’ 
definition of governmient :— 

“Government is rectification. When 
the ruler does right, all men will imitate ° 
his self-control,” 
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And remember these other precepts 
which the wise Confucius gave :— 

“When right principles prevail in the 
empire, there will be no controversies 
among the common people.” 

“To centralise wealth is to disperse 
the people; to distribute wealth is to 
collect the people.” 


Most educated politicians have at 
least read once translations of these an- 
cient works, but such books need to be 
made daily companions. They provide 


Since the above was written the 
fifteenth session of the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress has been held at the 
Osmania University in Hyderabad. It 
was declared open on the morning of the 
19th of December by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Akbar Hydari, with Nawab Mahdiyar- 
jung Bahadur as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and Professor 
M. Hirayanna as President. Sir Akbar’s 
views support our contention. In the 
course of his address he stated :— 

“ Just as architecture is harmony in 
brick and mortar, music in sound, 
painting in colour, so is philosophy 
harmony in thought and mysticism 
harmony in life.” 

To him, mysticism had always appear- 
ed as “ vital” philosophy. 

“To the administrator in India, 
inheriting as he does as an Indian, the 
traditions of diverse philosophies, Hindu, 
Muslim and others, this ‘vital’ philo- 
sophy has an immeasurable value.” 

For : 

“appreciation of mysticism and philo- 
sophy may bring a greater realization 
of unity, in the midst of what is only 


the moral and philosophical basis needed 
for successful and righteous politico- 
social reforms in exactly the same way 
as the old law-codes provide the model 
for new legislation. 


Let us not despise the ancients. Let 
rather their wisdom inspire us to com- 
bine study of philosophy and practice 
of meditation with skill in action and 
devotion to work. 


December 14th, 1939. 


an apparent conflict, and of the true 
basis of such concepts as Equity and 
Justice. It may lend that poise to his 
judgment which may otherwise be found 
wanting.” 

The same note was further stressed by 
Nawab Mahdiyarjung Bahadur when 
he described philosophy as “one of the 
most concrete of all sciences, since it 
took preéminently a synthetic view of 
things ”. : 

Professor Hirayanna showed what the 
exemplification of the synthetic view 
demands—disinterested service motivated 
by all-comprehensive love. 

It is precisely in the reiteration of 
such eminently practical spiritual truths 
that lies the duty of philosophical Con- 
gresses wherever they may be held. 
Men of thought may profitably discuss 
abstruse subjects, but they have a solemn 
duty to consider immediate problems of 
a social nature. Let them shed the light 
of dispassionate reflection upon the 
affairs and events which sway the lives 
of humankind. 


December 30th, 1939. 


WHERE DOES THE ARYAN PATH LEAD? 


___ LV. Subrahmanya Iyer is a Sanskrit scholar well known for the depth of his 
philosophical insight. The Subrahmanya Iyer Foundaticn of the British Institute 
of Philosophy has as its object to promote the study of “ Ultimate Truth”. In this 
article our esteemed contributor explains that the goal of the Aryan Path is the 


realization of that ultimate Truth—Eb.] 


Which people were originzily classed 
as “ Aryan” and what the wo-d “ Arya ” 
originally meant may still be a matter 
of doubt. But that the term “ Arya” 
. means noble and that the Aryans were 
one of the most cultured races of the 
past is borne out by historica. evidence. 
And “Path” here may mean their tem- 
poral, spiritual or any of their other 
courses in life. Under temporal may be 
included all that they did tc preserve 
themselves and to make their Safe happy 
in this world, a division which compre- 
hends their arts and their sciences. 
Under spiritual may be included all the 
satisfaction they sought in their beliefs 
in God, soul, heaven or, other states after 
death, as well as what they dH in this 
world to attain some spintual end. Or, 
thirdly, their path may imply some of 
their efforts to gain a rational kcowledge 
of the “truth” in regard to all exist- 
ence: for there is ample evidence of 
their having made such attemp. The 
two former courses are common to all 
human races. It is this third feature 
that distinguishes them from the rest to 
which we shall here confine our: elves. 

One may ask : “ Of what value is this 
‘truth’ ?” The Aryan answer is : Truth 
means the attainment, finally anc i this 
world, of the highest good, not of any 
individual, group, or race of men, but 
of all beings. To the Western cultured 
mind this looks like religion or mysti- 
cism, which lies outside the pale of 
reason and relies on mere faith or vision 
and ecstasy, suited to men’s ~arying 


temperaments and tastes. But the Aryan 
points out that his “truth” is purely 
rational, and no less certain than the 
mest certain of Western scientific facts. 


But this even the cultured in the West 
do not know. 


Next, what does the Indian Aryan 
find truth to be? The truth of life or 
existence differs in certain respects from 
truth in mathematics or science, history 
or lew, religion or mystic experience. 
The Indian first tried to ascertain the 
meaning of truth as a common factor of 
all the truths known and then proceeded 
to get at the truth of all experience or 
knowledge by purely rational methods 
and, what is more, he applied the best 
of the known tests for verification. The 
conc:usion that he arrived at is put by 
him thus : “This when known, everything 
(in existence) becomes known” and 
“this when attained everything is at- 
tained”. And let it not be forgotten 
that this goal is reached “ in this world”, 
“in this life”, and not after death. ° 

It is not the object of this paper to go 
into any of the details of this subject, 
for they cannot interest any one unless 
he or she is possessed of the unshakable 
determination to get at Truth, at all 
costs. The immense majority want only 
some satisfaction in life suited to their 
tastes and temperaments which they can 
find without all this trouble. We may, 
however, glance here at the qualifications 
required for a seeker of this Truth. 


The first of them is the capacity to 
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+ ‘doubt whether what one “knows” is 


truth and to test one’s own knowledge 


on the most rational lines. The Indian ` 


Aryan definitely warns us against the 
universal human failing that makes 
every one think, “I know, I know”, 
without caring to test the validity of 
what he knows. 

The next qualification is the ability 
to have recourse to what the most ra- 
tional of Western scientists denote by 
the terms “ depersonalization” or “ self- 
elimination”. The Western thinkers 
confine this principle only to their own 
particular fields of enquiry, whereas the 
Indian Aryan applies it to the whole of 
life. He calls the self the “Ego”, and 
dreads it as he dreads the “deadly 
black serpent”, as he indeed describes 
it. While the Western thinker fully 
realizes the impracticability of attaining 
any rational truth so long as the self 
rules the mind, the Indian Aryan finds 
it utterly impossible to get even at the 
meaning of Truth, so long as there exists 
the least shadow of the “ego”. The 
Western philosopher says that “ Truth 
ig on a curve whose asymptote our spirit 
follows eternally”. In other words, 
“there is no perfect truth”, as another 
author puts it. The Indian Aryan as- 
serts with all the rationality that human 
beings possess that “there is nothing 
else so certain, so well known, and quite 
so near.” For it is in India that the 
seeker knows what it is to eliminate the 
self completely, 

The third qualification is this. “ Un- 
less one has turned away from vice and 
has all his senses under control” one 
cannot attain this truth. This is put 
somewhat mildly by the truth-seekers of 
the West thus: “ The seeker after truth 
* must himself be truthful, truthful with 
the truthfulness of Nature, which is far 
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more imperious, far moré exacting than 
that which men sometimes call truthful- 
ness.” 

*This truth is to be attained in the 
broadest daylight before the whole world. 
It tolerates no secrecy. It seeks not 
caves and mountain tops nor cushions 
and cots, nor company exclusive of the 
opposite sex. It needs no controlling of 
breath nor uttering of mystic words. 
It is to be realised in this world, while 
in the midst of life’s most unpleasant 
buffetings. The greatest of Western 
minds have seen all this, and still they 
have not developed that “ fanaticism for 
veracity”, as they themselves describe 
it, which is so indispensable. 

Had they done so, they would have 
been far ahead of the Indian Aryans 
in this respect also and would never have 
allowed their brethren to indulge in the 
deluge of blood that so horrifies the 
world outside. 

Such then is the significance of the 
Aryan Path of ehe Aryans of India. 
Probably Nature or God Has helped 
them to survive the struggle for existence 
till now only in the interests of mankind, 
i.e, of Truth, for they alone, of all 
peoples on this planet, appear to have 
kept alive, even until our own day, this 
knowledge of Truth. 

It will be obvious from the qualifica- 
tions already mentioned that treading 
this path is no easy matter. The 
traveller must indeed pay a heavy price 
for his journey. But assuming that he is 
willing to pay such a price, even then 
it is not enough. Something more still 
is required of him. For the Aryan 
Path, as the highest approach to truth, 
is preéminently a philosophical one. It 
involves the fullest use of intellectual 
faculties, the keenest exercise of reason- 
ing powers and the utmost intensity of 
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concentrative thought. The mere will- 
ingness to place such offerings upon the 
altar of truth is not sufficient ; they must 
already be in one’s possession befote 
they can be offered. This means either 
that they must be part and parcel of 
one’s inborn character or that one is will- 
ing to devote several years, if necessary, 
to their development should they be 
lacking. In short, unintellectual and un- 
reflective people cannot travel the Aryan 
Path. For them the consciations of 
Aryan or other religion or the comforts 
of Aryan or other mysticism will usually 
suffice. 

The French Revolution is sapposed to 
have inaugurated an Age of Keason. Al- 
though it would appear that mankind 
may have to pass througa many more 
such revolutions before the full growth 
of reason is discernible, we mzv at least 
flatter ourselves that, compared to the 
pre-scientific modern era, our cwn epoch 
has certainly witnessed a woncerful dif- 
fusion of popular education plus an 
advancement of verified knowledge 
which must surely have resalted, to 
some extent, in an expansion >f man’s 
mertal capacity. This being so, it 
means that the people of the twentieth 
century may be more ready to enter- 
tain the invitation of India to travel the 
Aryan Path than those of former cen- 
turies. What encourages us still more to 
play with such hopes is that the recent 


revolutionary findings of 
scientists tend to confirm and support 
the conclusions arrived at by the Aryan 
sages thousands of years before the first 
laboratory was built. Therefore a col- 
labozated effort between the best minds 
of the East and the West to solve the 
prob-em of truth may now (for the first 
time in history ) become a definite pos- 
sibility and one which bears promise of 
the utmost benefit to every one. For 
the discovery of this truth will infallibly 
lead to the discovery of its corollary, that 
the welfare of all men, irrespective of the 
colour of their skin or the creed 
of their faith, or the nationality of 
their fathers, is inextricably bound to- 
gether. Philosophy may then succeed in 
restoring higher ethical motives for life 
where religion has begun to fail most 
deplorably in so many parts of the 
world. 

Is this but an impossible dream ? Those 
who will take the trouble to pursue the 
Aryan Path will find that it is not only 
perfect_y possible, but that it represents 
the only dream that can ever materialize 
on this benighted earth of ours. Years 
or centuries may have to pass before his- 
tory w-tnesses the happy day of such 
materialization, which will not be wit- 
nessed by mankind without the prior ex- 
perimental exhaustion of all other out- 
looks on life. To learn by erring and 
by suffering is the surest path to Truth. 


V. SUBRAHMANYA IYER 


A democracy could not be built out of slaves. Their educational institutions 
should produce free men and not robots. Liberalism, when it opposed totalitarian- 
ism, was essentially sound. Its faith in democracy must result in thirst for a new 
order based: on economic justice nd progressive enlargement of responsible life. 


—Sim S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


Western ` 
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PHILOSOPHY—REAL AND IDEAL 


[Paul E. Johnson, Dean of Mormingstde College, Sioux City, Iowa, U.S.A., 
where he is Professor of Philosophy, deals in this article with some aspects of the 
subject treated in our Editorial and calls upon us “to idealize every real and to 


realize every ideal ”.—Ep.] 


Philosophy is everybody’s business. 
We have our specialists in philosophy, 
to be sure. There are the vocabulary 
and the procedure of technical philoso- 
phical investigation, known only to the 
initiated. There are the learned papers 
and monumental volumes addressed to 
the erudite. But in the popular sense, 
every one has a philosophy of some 
fundamental views that underlie all his 
attitudes and decisions. Every one who 
lifts his eyes unto the hills or who won- 
ders about his destiny in the total order 
of things reaches after philosophy. We 
stumble upon it in unexpected places, we 
meet it at every turn in human experi- 
ence, we find it ever stirring life into 
an eager quest for meanings. This blithe 
spirtt is not to be hidden under 
a bushel of academic dust or confined 
to stern bindings and sombre tomes. We 
are philosophical when widest awake, 
when most alert, to the significance of 
common events, most responsive to 
beckoning gleams of light. Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in the 
market place or along the back fence, 
wherever a little child stands apart mus- 
ing with wondering eye, wherever doubt 
sinks its “thorn in the side of compla- 
cency ”, wherever oppressive sorrow or 
exuberant joy presses for an answer: 
there is philosophy. 

The true character of philosophy is 
revealed better in its name than in all 
the controversies about it. The philoso- 
pher is literally the “lover of wisdom”. 
Not every one that crieth “ Philosophy ” 


shall enter the kingdom of wisdom. For 
not every one is equally in love with and 
devoted to the truth. And the love is 
prerequisite to the wisdom. So it has 
been the dignity of Socrates and all truly 
centred philosophers not to claim wisdom 
but to profess their unswerving love for 
it. Love is more than a shiver along 
the spine, it is more than wishing for 
the next experience to come along. Love 
of beauty, goodness, or truth is absolute 
devotion to attainment at any cost, the 
irrevocable and unfaltering determina- 
tion to fulfil the whole measure of love's 
demand. Love may conte to all, but 
not every one is a lover in the full sense 
of the word. So philosophy is every- 
body’s business, even though every one 
may not be a philosopher. You meet phi- 
losophy in so far as you become aware 
of meanings at all. It is your business 
therefore to be as intelligent as possible. 
It is your obligation to appreciate and 
to understand as much as you can of 
your destiny in order to be fully alive. 

William Ernest Hocking, in his de- 
lightful book Types of Philosophy 
(Scribner’s, 1929), suggests that by a 
man’s philosophy we mean simply “ the 
sum of his beliefs”. These beliefs that 
we take as philosophical are favourable 
to action, the convictions a man lives by. 
But to philosophize is more than to hold 
one’s opinions with dogged determina- 
tion. The majority of our beliefs come 
on the wings of hearsay, are accepted on 
authority and are defended with vigor- 
oug prejudice, A set of prejudices and 
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uncritical assumptions constitutes only 
a naive and an immature philosophy, 
as the child is father to the man, raw 
material for later developmert, yet hard- 
ly recognizable as such. The business 
of philosophy is to examine these raw 
beliefs : to question, inquire, criticize 
and revise them in the ligat of more 
reasonable experience. The disturbing 
note about a growing philososhy is that 
it requires you to be your own author- 
ity : to investigate, meditate and dis- 
cover for yourself the larger perspective 
that “sees life steadily ard sees it 
whole”. Devotion to truth is more 
heroic than comfortable. Trath giveth 
his beloved not sleep, but forced marches 
into the unknown ; not peace but a sword. 
The critical spirit is an acid A little 
learning is a dangerous thing, and great 
learning must ever take greeter risks. 
The honest search for truth cleaves ortho- 
doxies and strikes often deep into cherish- 
ed creeds. Wisdom tries her ‘overs till 
they prove the strength of their devo- 
tion. 

With this stern demand leid upon 
every eamest truth-seeker, the philoso- 
phic scene is inevitably set for conflict. 
Where issues are open events, every line 
and form of pursuit is invited. Where 
independent investigation and judg- 
ment are required, every possible 
alternative will be tried. So the 
history of philosophy is = maze 
of contradictions and controverses. Do 
any two philosophers agree? Wo2 unto 
the scribe who waits upon philosophy to 
tell him what to believe, for 10 sign 
shall be given. You may leam from 
philosophy how to .think but never 
what to think. Like the Sphinx. philo- 
sophy will teach you to answer ycur own 
questions. Her disagreements zre her 
greatest contribution fo the un- 


wearied search for truth. This is a hard 
saying fora generation nurtured in homes 
and in schoois that censure contradic- 
tion as a cardinal sin. But until a 
generation leams to contradict its elders, 
progress is suppressed. Reform is 
blocked as long as we are too polite to 
disagree. It is the glory of philosophy 
to invite disagreements and to promote 
eager controversies. 

Even so, philosophy is far from pro- 
ducing total disagreement. Nearly all 
philosophers agree on some points: 
many philosophers unite on most points. 
All is not confusion. Philosophic dis- 
putation is not a universal panic, but a 
calm discipline in mutual understanding, 
an agreeable fellowship of kindred minds 
in search of wider comprehension. Phi- 
losophic extremities may be as wide as 
the range of possibilities, but they 
tend to converge on the common 
ground of probability. There are natu- 
ral affinities and alignments among phi- 
losophers that bring their views together 
into larger agreements and groupings. 
Within each type there are shades of 
variant interpretations, yet by and large 
philosophy arranges itself into broad 
patterns. Two of these philosophical 
patterns are so broad as virtually to 
divide the field between them. In every 
age men’s beliefs have gathered abot 
two opposing interpretations : philoso- 
phies real and ideal. 

The realistic bent is evident in litera- 
ture, art, science, religion, politics and 
moral conduct. Its prime motive is a 
passion for honesty, a determination to 
crush deception and tp have nothing but 
the truth. In literature and in art, real- 
ism is impatient of any veneer of false 
appearance, suspicious of any cobweb of 


illusion. We are to have the actual ' 


face, warts and all; we are to strip off 
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every inviting glamour and uncover the 
seamy side of whatever is. We need not 
wander far to find this passion for the 
real in contemporary writing. It swag- 
gers in the rôle of the “ debunker ” who 
is out to puncture every bubble of 
cherished pride ; it slashes right and left 
in the iconoclastic biographies that flay 
every popular idol ; it stalks in the des- 
pairing and ruthless cult of disillusion 
that holds attention on stage and page. 
In science the realist seeks the facts as 
impartially and disinterestedly as his 
personal equation will allow. In religion 
the realist may ignore God and devote 
his energy to serving man. In politics 
he wants no sentimental Utopias, but 
plain politics and concrete programmes 
that maintain the status quo. In moral 
conduct the realist is expediently interest- 
ed in the practical consequences of im- 
mediate utility. Afraid of nothing but 
delusion, realism prepares in advance 
against disappointment by holding 
its position upon a “ firm foundation of 
‘nyielding despair ”, 

The idealistic bent is likewise evident 
in various vivid ways. Its prime motive 
` is courageous adventure, indomitable de- 
termination to explore the full possibili- 
ties in every situation. In literature 
and art idealism is sensitive to delicate 
bfooms of loveliness, quick to appreciate 
the fragile radiance of heavenly visions. 
ready to discern deeper implications 
than a casual eye may see. Disillusion 
is itself the worst illusion, for it robs life 
of its inherent meaning and distorts the 
rich content of experience by spilling out 
the best flavour and mistaking the bitter 
dregs for the whole taste of living. It 
is a pathetic fallacy to suppose that bad 
news is truer than good news, or that 
` barren experiences are more real than 
abundant ones. The truth is more, not 


less, than our grasp ; the real is larger, 
not smaller, than the measure of man’s 
mind. No portrayal is adequate that 
describes mere facts from which has been 
extracted every trace of value. The 
truth itself is a fact of value, and reality 
is to be won by appreciation rather than 
by depreciation. The very. honesty of 
the realist makes him an idealist ; for 
every honest man (as E. S. Brightman 
says) is an idealist, in so far as he is true 
to the ideal of honesty. So in science 
it is the man who holds firmly to his 
scientific ideals who is trustworthy in 
his conclusions. In religion it is uncom- 
promising devotion to the absolute iceal 
that reaches the ultimate reality, God. 
In politics it is the progressive idealist 
who is willing to take the risk of daring 
reform. In moral conduct it is faithful 
loyalty to the ideal that holds character 
steady and outweighs petty calculations 
of expediency. Afraid of nothing but 
cowardice the idealist laughs at the epec- 
tre of illusion arfd freely takes the risk 
of disappointment and error in the hope 
of finding something better than a neu- 
tral claim to mere existence. 

There is something elemental in both 
these philosophies. Who has not been 
stirred by the ideal and persuaded by 
the real? Neither view is alien to our 
human nature; both in a sense are na- 
tive to our normal impulses. And there 
is much to learn from each. The real 
is corrective, sobering, restraining vag- 
rant fancy and holding it in check. 
The ideal is creative, dynamic, challeng- 
ing to larger visions and a more heroic 
advance. We may have conscious lean- 
ings towards one or ‘the other as a per- 
manent character-set, such as William 
James liked to call “ tough-minded ” and 
“tender-minded ”. But to follow one ex- 
treme to the total exclusion of the other 
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is to sacrifice a balanced view to a lop- 
sided, misshapen philosophy The denial 
of either ideal or real is a betrayal of 
mental perspective and a deZeat of prac- 
tical effectiveness. 

The real needs the ideal, even as the 
ideal needs the real. It might seem an 
easy conclusion to resolve every conflict 
by means of a genial inclusrveness that 
takes in all differences. But no conflict 
is easy of solution, and the union of real 
and ideal is far from simple. It is not 
compromise we desire, for compromise 
is neither a victory nor a solution but 
only an impasse. When the vidrations of 
conflict come to rest in final hesitation 
at some medial point, the energy of both 
extremes is simply lost in fwzile equili- 
brium without any power except resist- 
ance to further action. Such a state is 
no less than paralysis where victory is 
swallowed up in death. The creative 
synthesis that mingles the coatribution 
of each extreme in a higher unity of 
effective power is the only conclusion 
that promises a true solution to any con- 
flict. What we need to fulfil our phi- 
losophic and practical demands is a pro- 
ductive duality that actually transforms 
the real into the ideal and the ideal into 
the real. 





In the concrete this means that 
we are called upon io idealize every 
real and to realize every idecl. By 
this path we have come upon - our 
great scientific discoveries : first project- 
ing the daring hypothesis (as, for ex- 
ample, the Einstein theory of relativity) 
which is at that point a tremendous ad- 
venture into the ideal ; then establ shing 
its reality by a number of cruciel ex- 
periments. By this path have con® our 
great artistic conceptions and our pro- 
phetic insights into esthetic and religi- 
ous creations; idealizing the not yet v sible 
and then bringing it into real embodi- 
ment in the fullness of time. By this 
path men have won political reform and 
social progress; throwing out breath- 
‘aking ideals of a better country, and 
suilding those dreams into hisori- 
cal -reality in the human order. 
By this path have come all notable 
changes in human nature; wherever an 
individual holds aloft the flaming torch 
cf a commanding ideal and in its [ght 
advances to higker and greater achieve- 
ment. There is no short cut to a great 
philosophy. Beliefs worth living by are 
won only in a thoroughgoing transform- 
ation of the real into the ideal and of -he 
iceal into the real. 

PAUL E. JOHNSON 


Take our economic and our political problems. We have collected a vast 
amount of knowledge and statist.cs concerning them. This is fine. But unless this 
knowledge is united- with wisdom it will not se-ve us. It must be interpreted and m 
the interpretation philosophy plays its part.. . 

The problem of philosophy to-day, as I see it, is to give human control to 


physical force for human ends. “ 


—JoHN Dewey (New York Times Magazine, 15th October, 1939) 
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ON THE SHIA-SUNNI CONTROVERSY 


[In our issue of last September Faiz B. Tyabji reviewed History of the 


Arabs by Professor Hitti. 


In response to the enquiry this review elicited from the 


author, Faiz B. Tyabji contributes the following article. He has held high judicial 
‘posts in India and is a recognised authority on Muslim law.—Eb.] . 


Some time ago I had the privilege 
of contributing to the pages of this 
monthly a review of Professor Hitti’s 
valuable work, History of the Arabs. 
While I gave prominence in my review 
to the striking merits of that book, to 
the conciseness and the thoroughness 
with which the vast subject is presented 
within a very small compass, I also took 
the liberty of indicating that some of 
the judgments seemed to pay insufficient 
attention to the point of view of the 
minorities, or of those who had not suc- 
ceeded in their great battles. It has been 
suggested to me that I should express 
myself in greater detail and with more 
definite reference to particular passages 
in which, if my views are sound, im- 
provements could be made, and I am 
invited to make clear the exact altera- 
tions that are implied in my criticism. 

Before deciding upon the response 
that I should make to this courteous 
invitation, I cannot help reflecting that 
even the severest requirements of ethics 
do" not insist on any one making an 
unnecessary display of his own shortcom- 
ings. particularly in the way of making 
exposures of ignorance : on the contra- 
ty, Sartor Resartus insists that mental 
nudities should be decently covered over. 
Moreover, in the present instance surely 
the discreetest course would be to say 
that any detailed criticism would be out 
of place in such an article as this, and 
then, availing myself of the privilege of 
“an amateur, to decline to cross swords 
with real students of Islamic history. 


But in spite of claiming to possess and 
desiring to exercise the discretion which 
has been pronounced to be the better 
part of valour, I feel constrained not to 
evade the issue absolutely but to say that 
what I wrote in the review was not bare 
random thoughts, to endeavour to explain 
their origin, and in that manner to fix 
my gaze upon the Hague Tribunal rather 
than upon the munition factories; and 
if possible to make Professor Hitti not 
only the tribunal but my own advocate. 

Having had occasion to write a tiea- 
tise on Muslim law, I have had to deal 
with the Muslim law of inheritance. I 
did so first in 1910. While I was giving 
an exposition of it, I was struck by what 
seemed to be and what was apparently 
accepted by those few authors who had 
so far given to it any thought at all as 
fundamental differences in principle be- 
tween the Shia and Sunni systems of the 
law of inheritance. This seemed re- 
markable in view of the fact that both 
systems are based on a few verses of the 
Quran. The original text-writers were 
expositors either of the Sunni or of the 
Shia law. They never (to my knowl- 
edge) had occasion to compare the two 
systems. When I went more carefully 
into the question, I found that apparent- 
ly slight divergences in the fundamental 
principles had led to the entirely dif- 
ferent results with which we are fami- 
liar ; so that we find that a daughter 
under Hanafi law will inherit only half 
ofthe estate; the rest going to the most 
distant agnatic male in preference to her, 
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whereas under Shia law tke daughter 
takes the whole estate even against a 
brother or a grandson. Again, a 
daughter’s son would be sole heir under 
Saia law, but would be entirely exclud- 
ed under Sunni Jaw by a nephew or the 
remotest male agnate. The clue seems 
to be that the Hanafis take the Quranic 
alterations of the pre-Islam:c customs 
literally, whereas the Shias take them 
as illustrations of underlying principles. 
The former let the substratum of the 
customary law stand unalterec except to 
the extent to which it is detinitely al- 
tered by express provisions of the Quran. 
Trte latter take each instance mentioned 
in the Quran not only as speaking for 
itself but as indicating the widest pos- 
sible principles. 

This seemed a matter with immense 
implications. It is almost inconceivable 
that any Muslim thinker shculd have 
dared to enlarge upon the teachings of 
the Prophet and conscjously to introduce 
his own teas therein, still les3 to pass 
off a new theory as the Prophet’s teaching. 
Besides, there does not appear to have 
been any person having anytiing like 
the originality and the power of mind 
needed to conceive out of his own mind 
the principles to which I refez and to 
evolve them into a complete system. 
After long and continuous thought on 
the subject, no more plausible explana- 
tion has presented itself to me than that 
the Prophet spoke of his larger, deeper 
principles and discussed them with his 
son-in-law Ali, who absorbed and trans- 
mitted them to Jafar-us-sadiq, the great 
Shia faqih. Unless these principles can 
be attributed to the’ Prophet’s own initia- 
tive, it is difficult to find any person of 
such marvellous gifts as to be able to 
evolve the wonderfully complete and 
logical system that is known as the Shia 


law of inheritance. 

Shifting for a moment the venue, it 
may be confidently asserted that the 
Shia-Sunni controversy is itself of com- 
paratively late origin. It is difficult to 
believe that Umar and Ali were personal 
enemies, or that Ali felt aggrieved at 
not being selected over the heads of men 
so senior to himself as Umar and Abu 
Bakr. In India most cultured Muslims 
decline to cali themselves Sunnis or 
Shias. Few can withhold unstinted ad- 
miration from all that Islam owes to 
Umar. I have a fervent faith and hope 
that as the history of Islamic thought 
and religion is studied more carefully the 
differences between Sunnis and Shias will 
tend to disappear. 

It would be a great advantage, to 
Muslims in particular, if students of 
Muslim history of the status of Profes- 
sor Hitti would examine from two or 
three points of view the junctures at 
which the Sunnis and the Shias came 
into collision. 

(I) Whether the prevalent typical 
Sunni and Shia views are the after- 
growths or even the deliberate distor- 
t:ons in malum detorquens of later gene- 
rations, when dynastic needs required or 
fanaticism fomented the building up or 
the creation of jundamental differences 
and the tracing of them back to the 
earliest times, whereas in fact there were 
ic early times no differences at all or 
only differences of a minute, unimport- 
ant and not unfriendly kind. 

(2) Secondly, whether throughout the 
generations certain striking characterist- 
ics—starting with slow beginnings—mark 
the Sunni and Shia views respectively in 
re“erence to history, men and crises. 

(3) Whether some of the movements 


which have been summarily styled here- ` 


tical and ruthlessly suppressed are not 
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based on deep spiritual yearnings, often 
derived from the echoes of such tradi- 
tions ? 

The view may possibly seem not un- 
worthy of adoption that as a rule the 
more robust and the more political mind- 
ed men of action are to be found 
amongst the followers of the Sunni creed. 
There is, for example, no part of the creed 
generally attributed to Islam of which 
Muslims as a body are more proud than 
the adoption of the principle of election 
rather than that of heredity in the choice 
of a successor on the death of the Pro- 
` phet ; and yet the Shia creed is inimical 
to some of the implications of election. 
So far as politics are concerned, many 
Muslims fear in their hearts that such 
political geniuses as Muviyah were at 
bottom hardly Muslims. To such men 
the adoption of Islam must have been 
a matter purely of political expediency. 

The good characteristics of the Shias 
on the other hand may perhaps include 
a more thoughtful  spiritual-minded- 
ness; a slighter regard for the good 
things of this world, a tendency towards 
asceticism. 

My criticism of the extremely able 
work of which I have been speaking— 
for which all Muslims must be under 
deep obligation to the author—was based 
on’ the notions that I have endeavoured 
ta explain. I trace my criticism to ideas 
derived from legal texts. To make my 
ideas clear, I shall say a few words be- 
fore I close this article about the legal 
texts. These observations will also to 
some extent justify the weight I give to 
indications contained in the legal texts. 

What is needed is that the indications 
furnished by the legal texts should be 
discussed. and pronounced upon by 
* scholars of the standing of the author 
of this History, who possess both knowl- 


edge and the ability to obtain knowledge. 
and who have the background of knowl- 
edge extending over wide fields 
which is the necessary equipment 
of the historian, but which lawyers 
are seldom able to amass. To this must 
in some cases be added the extremely 
important circumstance that no heredi- 
tary bias one way or the other can te 
attributed to them. The problems have 
in fact to be conjured up by such his- 
torians. So far many real problems 
have often gone by unheeded. The fact 
that they may not have struck historians 
so far does not make all that underlies 
them less important. 

In spite of the profound respect 
for the author that must arise in the 
mind of every reader of the work under 
review, doubts do arise that not suffici- 
ent attention has been vouchsafed to 
such and similar considerations, and 
that too often the majority views have 
been accepted. The views of the majority 
are naturally most in evidence. They 
are presented with the greatest reason- 
ableness and are occasionally endowed 
with some approach to generosity and 
large-mindedness. These circumstances 
may tend to give them more than due 
weight. The winners can be generous. 
The losers would at times appear al- 
most ridiculous if they pretended to be 
generous, 

Could it not be considered in the light 
of all the evidence before the historian 
whether anything could be gained in the 
way of an improved understanding of 
human characters andvevents, if char- 
acters and events ‘were occasionally 
orientated with the conception that there 
was a spiritual substratum in the Pro- 
phet’s character and that his teachings 
often went beyond average conceptions 
and intelligence? The underlying spi- 
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rituality is apt to be entirel~ overlooked 
—curiously enough even by many 
historians of the present dar. Is it not 
possible that this spirituality was absorb- 
ed in a great degree by Ali as well as by 
several of those who are now considered 
as having been opposed to Ali? Were 
not such ideas transmitted by tradition ? 
Have they not to be kept in mind when 
many of the minor dynasties 2nd the less 
important characters in histor7 are being 
described ? 

The presentation in this work of the 
characters of the Prophet anc of Ali is 
full of insight. But several o: the judg- 
ments on the Shia and minority charac- 
ters seem—if it is not too bo.d to ven- 
ture to say so—formed on the surface 
and one-sided presentation of their op- 
ponents. Some of the sporadic risings 
and some apparent adventurers may not 
have been entirely selfish. Some char- 
acters would be better understood if their 
own points of view were mor sympa- 
thetically considered, 4nd if what their 
followers say were given such weight as 
the intrinsic merits of their assertions 
might claim, rather than the pronounce- 
ments of their opponents concede. 

The one particular instance that I 
will venture to give I confess does 
not apply particularly to minoriy views. 
The picture of Fatima, the Prophet’s 
daughter, seems contrary to all Muslim 
ideas. Is the usual Muslim ccnception 
entirely wrong? If so, ought not the 
presentation of the character to be 
thoroughly documented? If the view 
presented in this work is correct, it would 
be a great disappointment to many. 
For one thing it would be a shattering of 
an ideal. But if this view is correct and 
the prevalent view is entirely wrong, the 
matter deserves (I submit) more 
thorough treatment even in this extreme- 


ly concise volume. This book, which de- 
serves to be in the hands of all Mislims, 
may, it is true, be less popular eriongst 
Muslims if the truth seems to the author 
to be such as would be unpalata>le to 
Muslim readers. But it would border 
on impertinence to suggest that serious 
students of history should not adhere 
firmly to their own impartial views even 
if those views are unpopular—even if 
they are in danger of turning out 7o be 
erroneous. It may perhaps express the 
view of a not inconsiderable number of 
persons to say that those friend; of 
Islam who write in the vein whick they 
think will most please Muslims cften 
become enemies of Islam in disguise. 

I cannot, against Professor H-tti’s 
great erudition, put my points any Lizher 
than this. I should be content to avait 
a considered judgment coming from Fim- 
self. 

These words are consequently wri-ten 
with the object of inducing an impztrtial 
historical examination of men and -heir 
characters and of events moving in and 
across the pageant of Islam. I have 
been forced to speak in very gen2-al, 
almost in vague terms. But I suggest 
the need of these and similar thouzats 
(or should I call them surmises?) bing 
put to the test. They require to be sub- 
mitted to the vision of a historian’s im- 
partial eye and subjected to critical decu- 
mentation. A strict examination of the 


events that took place can be made crly +- 


by observing their presentation by can- 
temporary writers. Others, more com- 
petent to do this, must be left to examine 
and to pronounce ugon my suggesticrs. 
But I must draw attention to the fact 
that the texts on the law of Islam to 
which I refer as indications for my s47- 
mises, must not be considered as preset- 
ing only one aspect of the religion and 





the movements in civilization for which 
Islam stands, still less that their purposes 
and objects are technical, specialized and 
confined. Milton’s words, “A good 
book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond hfe”, 
may be applied with well-deserved signi- 
ficance to the legal texts of Islam. The 
object of these texts is to present in de- 
finite and concrete form the entire spirit 
of Islam, so that it may become a 
practical everyday creed and a code of 
rules governing and guiding every detail 
~ of life, the observance of which should 
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be equivalent to the sincere profession of 
the faith of Islam and the regulating or 
rather the saturating of one’s life by 
that faith. No duty or concern of life, 
however private or however wide its 
sphere, can be omitted by the texts. No 
aspect of the activities or important 
thoughts or ideas prevalent at any time 
within the fold of Islam can consequent- 
ly, escape reflection in the texts of the 
Muslim faqih, even though that reflec- 
tion may at times alter the perspective 
and render it difficult to trace the out- 
lines of that from which it originated. 


Faiz B. TYABJI 


ON AYURVEDA 


India’s ancient medical system was 
ably defended by Dr. M. R. Samey in his 
Presidential Address at the All-India 
Ayurveda Conference at Calcutta. (The 
New Health, Novernber-December 1939) 
He sees the undervaluation of Ayurveda 
as a symptom of the self-contempt from 
which too many Indians are still suffer- 
ing. 

Dr. Samey, himself the holder of 
Western degrees, including an M. D, 
points out that Indian medical science 
has an unbroken history of at least three 
thopsand years. While it emphasizes the 
importance of the constitutional factor as 
a predisposing cause of disease, recogniz- 

„ing that an infectious disease can develop 
only in a susceptible individual, a study 
of the Vedas, “the peerless receptacle of 
universal knowledge ”, will, he claims, re- 
veal “ that Bacteriology and similar other 
modern theories were known even in the 
dim days of that .distant antiquity”. 
References to the theory that long ante- 
date its discovery in the West are said to 
be found also in later standard Ayurvedic 
literature. With the tried and tested 
system of Ayurveda he contrasts the 
shifting science of Western medicine, 


varying with the opinions of prominent 
authorities. 

Though we are convinced that many 
medical theorists and practitioners do 
more harm than good to humanity, we 
would by no means depreciate the value 
of any system of medicine. Results are 
the real criterion, but they are difficult to 
measure, Statistics can be relied on only 
if all the circumstances of the cases are 
known, not only in regard to the patient, 
before and after treatment, and the in- 
tellectual and scientific qualifications of 
the attending physician, but also—a , 
factor which Western medicine ignores— 
the moral qualifications of the latter, the 
physician having at least as important a 
réle in the cure of disease as his remedies 
have. Ayurveda and Western medicine 
both have an important part to play in 
the healing of the masses. Truly the field 
in India is wide enough to obviate colli- 
sions. But modern Western science could 
profit by ancient learning in more ways 
than one. Open-minded investigation 
may disclose valuable lines of treatment 
and reveal more than one of the so-called 
“exploded superstitions ” to be facts and 
relics of ancient knowledge. 


. 


THE HAUNTED MAN 


[R. K. Narayan is a rising IMdian story writer whose Dark Room was re- 
viewed in our issue of February 1939.—Ep.] 


“The credulous in these parts honest- 
ly believe that he is the Grandsire of 
the Devil”, said my host, as he settled 
himself more comfortably om the mat 
before the flickering lamp. “But I 
think that is absurd. He # possessed. 
That is certain....In those days he 
wasn’t known as the devil’s grandsire. 
He was called merry*Yakub. Nothing 
was wrong with him then. In fact his 
boisterousness and his way of amusing 
people made him a very popular figure 
in these parts, All the same he had one 
eccentricity. You were safe with him only 
as long as you didn’t say aryihing un- 
pleasant about his master. We all knew 
it and kept him in good hamour. It 
was a notorious fact that his master was 
a monster. He was a thrivmg money 
lender, you see, Wê had to pretend be- 
fore Yakub that his master was a saint. 
That wasn’t normal, was it? Yakub 
was a fanatic. Never mind, it was only 
virtue a bit overdone....” 

Here he stopped, yawned end conti- 
nued, “ When his master’s tim came he 
felt that he could die peacefully because 
there was the faithful Yakut to take 
care of his little son and the property. 

“ When the son grew up he built a cot- 
tage for himself amidst his fieds which 
lie on the other side of the hill, and he 
lived there far away from tre crowd. 
He was an honest, hard-worxing lad. 
Yakub lived with him as friend. philoso- 
pher, guide and servant rolled iato one. 

“ A perpetual feud existed between this 
young landlord and Omar, who owned 
the neighbouring lands. I suppose it 
was over the matter of a bouncary line. 


Boundary lines are the curse of <gricul- 
ture. This neighbour, Omar, wasn't a 
straight man. Though he lived in the 
town, he caused a lot of mischief and 
trouble, which annoyed the young land- 
lord. Haystacks catching fire mysteri- 
ously, anonymous letters under the door 
and other things of the kind were hap- 
pening every day. 

“One day after nightfall, the young 
landlord returned to his cottage from the 
fields. One of the usual threatening notes 
lay on the floor. He was not in a mood 
to take it calmly. He tore the letter to 
bits, swore and raved and, gatherirg up 
the torn pieces from the ground, rashed 
out saying that he would force the paper 
bits down his.enemy’s throat. The old 
servant tried to calm him, because Omar 
lived here in the town and it wasn’t safe 
to cross the hill after nightfall. More- 
over, a severe thunderstorm was azout 
to break. 

“Well, in all my life before or since 
I have never seen another night as wild. 
We thought that the thunderbolts would 
powder and level down the hill. The 
next morning the body of the ydang 
landlord was found on the hill under the 
trunk of an uprooted tree. 

“Ever since then the old servart—- 
this old Yakub—has been a ferocious 
maniac. He is like a wounded tiger 
now. It was a thunderbolt that did che 
work. But....”., 

Here he lowered his voice and corti- 
nued, “Take care that you don't say 
so before the crazy old fellow. He vill 
kill you if you do. He swears by 
heaven and hell that it was by Omars 
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hand that his master fell.” 

He added thoughtfully, “ According 
to the young boys here, many an one 
who has gone to see the old man has 
never returned.” 

The next day I set out to meet this 
old man. I crossed a hill and a couple 
of fields and came to a low thatched 
cottage, surrounded by a cactus fence. 

In front of the cottage, behind an 
oxen-yoked plough, the old man was 
standing. His appearance justified the 
name given to him, “The Grandsire of 
the Devil”. He was gaunt. His face was 

` dark, set in a wilderness of milk-white 
hair. A pair of red, watery eyes blinked 
at me through this hoary confusion. 

“We had a splendid monsoon this 
year”, I said. 

He seemed not to hear me, When I 
repeated my remark he merely looked 
at me and said nothing in reply. 

I was determined not to go back with- 
out learning more about this extraordi- 
nary being. A great deal of patience 
and tact was needed to break his reserve. 
At last he opened his mouth. He had a 
thin, sleepy voice, which shook a little. 

` With admirable calmness he told me the 
story of his life, or rather the story of 
his young master and of the villainy 
played upon him. 

Concluding the story he said, “I felt 
that something terrible was going to hap- 
pen. I tried to stop him. But he was 
young and his blood was hot. Omar was 
a villain. I knew that. He was an 
assassin. ... I spent a most restless night. 
The lamp was still burning, and I was 
sitting before it, waiting for my master’s 
return. It was past midnight.... I 
must have dozed off a little. And then 
there came a terrible noise and J woke up. 
I think it was a thunderclap. At the 
same time there was a soft knock on the 
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door. I jumped up. To my joy my 
master stood in the room before me! 
Het looked a little pale and I was sur- 
prised to find that there wasn’t a drop 
of water on him in spite of the rain 
outside. I scolded him for returning so 
late. Then I asked him how he had 
managed to come in when the door had 
been shut and bolted. He did not reply 
but merely stared at me. There was 
something queer about him. When I 
reached out my hands to touch him, he 
was gone. I do not understand it at 
all...” 

“Tt is a sad tale”, I murmured at the 
end of the story. 

“What is a sad tale? Don’t be mor- 
bid, sir”, he said. i 

To change the subject I asked him, 
“Why don’t you sell this land? Surely, 
you. must be finding it hard to keep it all 
under cultivation ? ” 

He regarded me in silence for a few 
seconds. Beads of perspiration were 
trickling down his forehead. He said, 
shaking his head, “I can’t, really. It is 
my miaster’s and he loved to keep it.” 
Then his eyes fell upon the weeds that 
had overgrown a large part of the fields. 
“I wish I could keep the whole plot neat 
and well cultivated.” He looked around 
helplessly. “ Won't you come into the 
cottage ? ” 

In front of the cottage there was a 
tiny plot of well-laid-out garden, The 
rest was choked with shrubs and thorns. 
“My master loved to keep a neat 
garden”, he said. “I wish I could keep 
the whole thing neat. I work hard, but 
this is all I can do.” Then he took me 
to the back yard of the cottage. There 
too I found a profusion of weeds of all 
sorts. But in one corner there was just 
a small patch of neat ground, in the 
middle of which was an oblong mud 
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mound. Before going near it, the old 
man whispered in my ear, “ Please re- 
move your sandals.” He did not speak 
much after that. 

With silent steps he approached the 


mound, and with a frown on his face: 


gently brushed aside a few withered 
leaves that had fallen on it. 

“ What is this?” I askel him, point- 
ing at the mound. 

He came very near and with his face 
close to mine whispered, “He sleeps 
here. Hush! My master sleeps here.” 

His eyes were glistening with tears. 
Wiping them, he murmured “I fear I’m 
getting sore eyes.” He clcsed his eyes 
for a while. 

When he opened them, the miracle 
happened. A curious light came into 
his eyes. He shook his fists at me and 
yelled into my face, “ You villain, you 
murderer of my master, after all....!” 
Then with lightning quickness, he 
pounced upon a big stone near by and 
sprang at me with the stone Joised above 
his head. He was staggerirg under its 
weight. He would have shattered my skull 
if I hadn’t sprung forward amd wrenched 
the stone from his hands. The force 
with which I did it sent the old man 


reeling. He lost his balance, and fell on 
a bush of thorns. There the fierce old 


. man lay, entangled and bleeding, not far 


away from the mound. I put on my 
sandals and hurried away. I almost ran 
to the cottage gate. 

Outside the cottage I lingered a little, 
irresolutely. A gust of fresh breeze 
blew, and it cooled my head a little. 
The sun was about to set and towards 
the west there was a blaze of light into 
which the whole landscape was melting. 
The oxen with their bells tinkling were 
idiy swishing their tails at the flies on 
their backs. : : 

I almost decided to go back to the old 
man. J turned and caught a glimpse of 
the terrible recluse as he lay helpless 
among the thorns. He was trembling 
with rage, and there was fire in his eyes. 
In a hoarse voice he was shouting, 
“Villain, after all, God has brought you 
within my grasp. Escape now. But he 
will.... 1” 

The rest I did not hear. I fled. The 
hill had to be crossed before nightfall. 

Perhaps I ought to have gone back 
and helped the old man up. But that 
would have required courage, tremend- 
ous courage. I was a coward. 


R. K. NARAYAN 


AT TAO LIN TEMPLE 


While man’s desires 
Spur him on, 

Life is a burden 

And storm and stress. 
When at last . 

He has attained his goal, 
How many years 

Are left ? 


Can the countless cares 
Of such a life 

Compare with the lot 
Of a Buddhist monk, 
Whose days are spent 
In the utter peace 

Of towering peaks 

And placid streams ? 


—Tu Hsün Hao. 


KRISHNA 


THE TEACHER OF NON-VIOLENCE 


[This is the second in a series of studies in the Gita by Professor D. S. 
Sarma, the first of which appeared last month.—Ep.] 


Tt is well known that the Bhagavad- 
Gita is an episode in the national epic, 
the Mahabharata. Let us recall to our 
minds the exact circumstances. The 
armed hosts have met on the field of 
Kurukshetra and the historic battle is 
about to begin. On this fateful morn- 
ing, when the Kaurava army is standing 
facing the Pandava army, Yudhish- 
thira comes forward, looks at the im- 
penetrable vyuha (battle array) formed 
by Bhishma and becomes pale with fear. 
He says to Arjuna: “O Dhananjaya, 
how shall we be able to fight with Dur- 
yodhana’s army when our grandfather 
commands it? Immovable and impene- 
trable is the vyuha formed by Bhishma 
according to the rules of the Sastras. How 
can victory be ours in the face of such an 
army? O Arjuna, I am doubtful of 
success,” 

But Arjuna encourages his brother by 
quoting an ancient verse which is charac- 
teristically Hindu in spirit : “They that 
are desirous of victory conquer not so 
much by might and prowess as by truth, 
compassion, piety and virtue. Victory 
is certain to be where Krishna is. 
“Therefore’, continues Arjuna, “we are 
certain of‘victory in this battle, O King. 
Moreover, according to Narada, victory 
is certain to be where Krishna is 
Victory is one of His attributes ; so also 
is humility. Victory always follows 
Him. His glory is endless. Amidst 
hosts of enemies he remains unscathed. 
He ig the eternal Purusha. Therefore”, 
concludes Arjuna, “I see no reason for 


sorrow. You have the Lord of the usi- 
verse and the gods to wish you success.” 

Thereupon Yudhishthira takes heart 
and retires to his place in the army. 
‘Then ensues a short ‘conversation be- 
tween Krishna and Arjuna. The former 
advises his friend before he begins the 
battle to purify himself and to pray to 
Durga for success. Arjuna accordingly 
descends from his chariot and chants a 
hymn in praise of the goddess. The 
goddess, pleased with his devotion, ap- 
pears before him. She blesses Arjuna, say- 
ing, “ O son of Pandu, you will vanquish ` 
your enemy inno time. You have 
Narayana himself to help you.” 

After the disappearance of the goddess, 
Arjuna again mounts his chariot and 
both the hero and his charioteer blow 
their conchs. It is immediately after 
this that we have the Gita episode. 
While all the heroes are blowing their 
conchs and when the clash of weapons is 
about to begin Arjuna raises his famous 
bow, but, seeing in front of him his 
teachers, friends and kinsmen, whom he 
has to kill, he is overcome with pity. 
He drops his bow and refuses to fight. 
Thereupon Krishna gently chides him 
and discusses the whole moral question 
with him, as represented in the Gita, 
meets his objections, removes his doubts 
and convinces him at last that it is his. 
duty to fight. For at the end of the long 
discourse Arjuna says : “My delusion is. 
gone. I have come to myself by thy 
grace, O Krishna; I stand free from 
doubt. I will act according to thy word.” 
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These details enable us tc understand 
the significance of the form in which 
the Gita teaching is cast aml to appre- 
ciate the dramatic moment in whicle it 
is introduced in the great epic. But it 
is very necessary that we should clearly 
understand at the outset che position of 
Arjuna at the beginning of ths discourse. 
In the first chapter, entitled ‘The Grief 
of Arjuna”, he speaks the following 
words : “Far better would :t be for me 
if the sons of Dhritarashtra, weapons in 
hand, should slay me in the tattle, while 
I remain unresisting and unarmed.” 

This looks startlingly like the attitude 
of a non-violent Satyagrahi after 
‘Gandhiji’s own heart. In fact it has 
been said by some critics of the Gita that 
the classical utterance on non-violence 
is put in the mouth of Arjma in the 
yerse quoted above, wnile the 
whole teaching of Krishna is an 
exhortation to violence. ‘Therefore, ac- 
cording to these critics, Arjuna repre- 
sents a higher morality than Krishna, 
but his fine feelings are crushec. and vio- 
lence is done.to his higher nature by the 
advice of his friend. Th2-e could. 
lbe no greater mistake then this. To 
-make Arjuna an advocate of non-vio- 
ence and Krishna an advcezte of vio- 

lence is to turn the whole scr-pt_re topsy- 


_tturvy and to misunderstand Ès teach- 


ring entirely. Let us examine zhe posi- 
‘tion. 

Arjuna is the hero of the epic. He is 
the chosen instrument of divins justice. 


To him is assigned by the poet the most ` 


important rôle in the great war. He 
thas long been consecrated to this task. 
His whole life has been a p-cparation 
for it. And now, when the criical mo- 
ment comes, he falters. He is swayed 
by personal feelings and hesitates to 
‘obey the stern call of duty. Ee fails to 


become the instrument of divine justice 
because the consequences are painful to 
him. He is convinced that his cause is 
righteous. He knows that his brother 
Dharmaraja is the very embodiment of 
righteousness, while the enemy Duryo- 
dhana is the very embodiment of wicked- 
ness and that it is his duty as a Kshatriya 
prince to overthrow the evil which has 
been so long and so shamelessly trium- 
phant in the land. He has accordingly 
come to the battle field with the inten- 
tion of fighting and has led thither a 
host of allied armies. The hopes of the 
whole army are centred on him and his. 
well-known prowess. And now sudden- 

ly he refuses to fight because he has to 
slay so many of his kinsmen and friends 
ranged on the other side. It is not at all 
a question of non-violence with him. 
For he has no objection to fighting or 
killing as such. He has no objection to 
killing those who are not his kinsmen. 
He harps upon the painfulness of killing 
his “ Svajana ”—a word that he repeats 
five times in his argument. 

To compare him to a Satyagrahi is 
only to betray one’s ignorance of Satya- 
graha. For Arjuna does not propose to 
fight untruth by truth, or violence by — 
non-violence. His mind is clouded by 
sorrow. He would rather submit to in- 
justice than fight. And he has no idea 
of weaning the evil-doer from evil by 
his own sacrifice and thus breaking the 
vicious circle. He is represented by the 
poet simply as the supreme example of 
a man who is tempted to desert his post 
of duty at a critical hour, because the 
consequences of remaining there are ex- 
tremely painful to kim. His position is 
similar to that of a judge who hesitates 
to pronounce the sentence of death on 
his own son who has been proved in his 
court to be guilty of murder. Only 
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_ in the case of Arjuna the pros- ed with the question of war as an instru- 
pect of gaining a kingdom by ment of justice among nations any more 
killing his kinsmen in the battle makes Jesus Christ was concerned with 
the situation more complex and, of question of the subjection of the 
course, more true to life. His resolution Jews to the Roman Empire. The aim 
to forgo his gain rather than do vio- of all the great scriptures of the world 
lence to his dearly cherished affections is to lift man from the animal plane to 
clouds the whole issue for the casual a divine plane by revealing to him the 
reader as well as for Arjuna himself. paths of ascent to a higher and higher 
The Kshatriya prince, instead of appear- perfection. But we have to remember 
ing in his true colours here as one falling two things about them. First, the scrip- 
short of heroism, actually poses in his self- tures of a race form a progressive reve- 
righteousness as the exponent of a type lation. The Spirit never ceases to grow. 
of heroism even superior to that of his. For God lives for ever and He ever 
class. We surely misunderstand the manifests himself in the lives of the 
situation, if from the accident that Ar- saints. Therefore as we rise in the scale 
juna is willing to forgo his kingdom we of spiritual values we discover higher 
infer that he is a non-violent hero or a and higher laws. And when the higher 
conscientious objector. His divine char- law is revealed, the lower one is abroga- 
ioteer, being a searcher of hearts, ted. Secondly, the great scriptures of the 
knows better. He is not baffled by the world are not produced i vacuo. The 
objections trotted out by Arjuna. He messengers of God come in human form. 
quietly snubs his friend’s self-righteous- They belong to a certain age, a certain 
ness by saying ironically, “ You speak society and a certain country. There- 
words of wisdom”, and proceeds with fore their spiritug] message is inevitably 
the task of enlightening him. covered with the husk of: political, social 
Similarly, to think that there is divine and scientific ideas of their times. And 
sanction for the violence of war in the At is the task of the wise man to sepa- 
Gita, because Krishna advises Arjuna to/ rate the husk from the kernel. He 
do his duty on the battle field, is to miss should clearly see and frankly admit that 
entirely the import of the great scripture. belief in a particular political doctrine 
Some years ago we were horrified to or a particular social order is the perish- 
learn that the Gite was being quoted by able part of a scripture. It is the husk 
the Indian anarchists in defence of their that covers the living seed. Half the 
‘destructive activities. And even to-day degradations that flourish under the 
this scripture is quoted by those who op- name of religion are due to our frequent 
pose Gandhiji’s doctrine of non-violence. inability to separate what is permanent 
They say that his teaching contradicts from what is temporary or accidental in 
that of the Gite and some of them our scriptures. Surely Christs belief 
have even gone so far as to say that itis that evil spirits cause disease and his 
alien to the spirit of Hinduism, forget- expectation that the world would come 
ting that Hinduism is the only religion to an end shortly belong to the latter 
which teaches that non-violence is the category. So do the battle of Kuruk- 
_ highest duty. shetra, the Indian caste system and the 
The fact is that the Gite is not concern- Sankhya philosophy mentioned in the 
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Gita. Moreover. how couli we expect 
the Gite, writter some centuries before 
the Christian era, to preach aiey p 
abolition of war, when even twenty 

turies after the beginning of that era 
mankind still looks upon war as a legiti- 
mate weapon and resorts to i with far 
fewer moral restrictions? Necn-violence 
among nations, if -nade possibile by inter- 
national courts of arbitration, 1 undoubt- 
edly as superior to war as an honourable 
war, a dharma-yudhe, describzd by our 
ancient epic poets, is superio- to the 
modern massacres vith aerial bombs, poi- 
son gases and secret mines. When the 


enlightened consciznce of  mmanity - 


comes to look upcn war as < horrid 
business unworthy of man and perfects 
a machinery by which it is made im- 
possible it will disaprear like Scttee and 
slavery and no misreading of the 
scriptures can stay the progress cf man. 


But meanwhile let us see whether 
the Gita really supports violence or, on 
the contrary, as Matatma Gandti con- 
tends, it supports non-violence. Ahimsa 
or non-violence is foar times expressly 
mentioned in the Gite as a great virtue 
(X. 5, XIII. 7, XVI. 2 and XVII 14). 
Apart from that, we aze taught that be- 
fore we take part in any activity we should 
free our minds from anger, fear and 
hatred, remove every trace of selfish de- 
sire from our hearts, look upon all crea- 
tures in their pleasures and pains ae our- 
selves, have the same regard for friend 
and foe, and above all possess an un- 
swerving devotion to Gcd and His pur- 
poses in the world. This in brie’, as 
we shall see, is the Karma Yoga that the 
Gita teaches. Even in tae verses were 
Arjuna is specifically asked to fight, che 
conditions imposed on hiri are such as to 
make his action practicaly non-violent. 
Let us take four such passages :— 
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Pleasure and pain, gain and loss, vic- 
tory and defeat—treat them alike and 
gird thyself for the fight. Thus thou 
wilt not incur sin. (II. 38) 

Surrender all thy works to me and 
fight, with thy mind in union with the 
Spirit and free from every desire and 
trace of self, and all thy passion spent 
(III. 30) 


Therefore at all times think on me and 
fight. When thy mind and understand- 
ing are fixed on me thou shalt doubtless, 
come to me. (VIII. 7) 

He who is free from the notion of “I” 

and whose understanding is unsullied, 
though he slays these men he slays not, 
noris he bound. (XVIII. 17) 
- From all this we see that Krishna, 
far from advocating violence, thoroughly 
undermines the position of violence, 
takes away the substance and retains 
only the outer shell. That was all pro- 
bably that he could do in his day. If 
his conditions are satisfied, there can be 
no violence at all. For how is it pos- 
sible for a man to resort to violence with- 
out anger, without hatred, without de- 
sire and without passion of any kind? 
A man who has all these qualifications, 
even when he kills. cannot be considered 
guilty of violence. He kills in the same 
way as the mother goddess kills Mahi- 
shasura in the famous sculpture at 
Mahabalipuram. For in this master- 
piece of art we see the demon in a fury 
of passion, while the Devi seated on the 
lion’s back is serene and calm, with no 
trace of anger or hatred and with no 
glow of triumph on her face. Thus does, 
Krishna by his teaching try to 
change the whole mental background 
of the fighting man into one of 
pure non-violence, while he keeps only 
the external physical form of violence. 
All that Mahatma Gandhi is doing to- 
day is to push the Giřa to its logical 
conclusion, to make ys take the last step 
and throw away even the shell and thus. 
embrace non-violence in both form and 
substance. His Satyagraha is therefore 
only a fulfilment of the Gite. 


D. S. Sarma” Ý 


YOGA AS GENIUS 


[Ernest V. Hayes, a student of Orien 


philosophy, suggests in this article 


that the word “ Yoga” from the language of the Gods be retained in the English 
language, but that it be linked to the term “Genius” which best conveys to the 
Westerner all that is implicit in true Yoga.—Ep.] 


Generally the word “ Yoga” is trans- 
lated into European languages as 
“ Union ”, considered as union with God 
or the Eternal Reality. It is also 
given the significance of “ Balance” and 
most certainly it has the meaning of 


“ Concentration”. These meanings —and, 


- others—are accurate, but one particular 
word in the English tongue seems better 
to fit the whole idea of Yoga, including 
implicitly all the other expressions. It 
is “Genius”. It is not difficult to re- 
cognise the Yoga principle and practice 
in the inner lives of most of those who 
have won the title of Genius in Occi- 
dental lands, whether in religion, art, 
philanthropy, leadership or social and 
political deliverances. It serves to re- 
move the idea from the purely religious 
realm—or, more accurately, to consecrate 
every aspect of human thought and 
activity with the hallowing of religion. 
To insist on this aspect of Yoga in the 
West is to offer to many an invitation 
to study and to practise—within the 
bounds of common sense—the Yoga that 
in the beginning might be seen as a way 
to develop human nature to its highest 
point, but that in the end will restore 
to a man all that is true and beautiful 
in the province of Religion itself. 

That Religion needs a vivifying force 
very few will deny. Even Roman Catholic 
authorities are concerned (in their more 
private conferences) with the falling 
away and the laxity of the Christians 

“under their control, and good Moslems 
shake their heads rather sadly over the 


“ secularisation ” of modern Turkey. To 
ecclesiastics, this falling away and laxity 
are revealed in the diminishing numbers _ 
of worshippers and communicants. To 
those who treat Religion from the inner 
standpoint alone, the secularisation of 
life is no less a matter of concern, for they 
see what men and women are losing in 
spiritual values and in true growth. They 
do not want to refill the churches. In 
fact, 1f the organised religions showed 
less pathetic anxiety to rope in congre- 
gations, demanding quality rather than 
numbers, it would be all to the good. 
To bring back life into Religion we need 
Genius rather than mediocrity. 
Various movements have sprung up 
within the last hundred years with the 
avowed object of interesting’ Western 
thinkers in Yoga. No doubt some of 
these Westerners still regard Yoga as 
an exotic plant which can be introduced 
into American or European soil only 
with immense difficulty and then can be 
considered only as a freak, Possibly the 
word itself helps to create this impres- 
sion, and various forms of what might 
be called Hatha-Yoga confirm the im- 
pression made by the Sanskrit term. 
But I would not give up the Sanskrit 
word on that account ; English has been 
enriched from so many sources that a 
few apt words from the language of the 
Gods will not come amiss; anc their 
adoption will serve as an expression of 
appreciation of the debt we owe to India 
in modern religious thought. I would, 
however, constantly link up the East- 
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ern word and idea with the W2sterm con- 
ception of what Genius is and how a 
man of Genius lives and works. 

Genius was orce defined a3 “an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains”. 
That definition can be very misleading. 
I would define Genius as Effortless 
Power. Of course, in the mechanical 
work connected with human isstitutions, 
a man of genius will take far greater 
pains to do a thing correctly and well 
than the ordinary man, who may be 
doing his job in order to earr a living 
or to obtain social recognition. But the 
curious point is that though the man 
of genius feels greater responsibility and 
is willing to accept a sterner Ciscizline, 
he does not feel anything like the stran 
and exhaustion of the ordinary man 
who sometimes takes infinite pa.ns to do 
his work as badly as possible. Any one 
who finds his work (let it be what it 
will) a cause of frustration, of nervous 
debility and of mental conflict, is not 
a man of genius, though he may be re- 
garded as talented in some particular 
direction. Such a man will find some 
particular kind of work so com- 
pletely dominating that he will have 
no time, or very little, for other aspects 
of human activity. A business man will 
lack interest in Religion and Art, and he 
may stifle some of the higher human 
emotions which come under the term 
Love. A man devoted to Religion in 
its outer sense has “no head for 
figures”, is ‘impatient with beauty, 
and becomes cold and hard in human 
relationships. In Yoga, in Senius, 
there is an all-round development, an 
all-embracing interest and understand- 
ing; a serene strength bom of the 
impersonal outlook demanded by the 
Bhagavad Gite. A man practising 
Yoga (adapted rightly to his peculiar 
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Karma) will never suffer from the ineffi- 
ciency and nervous fretting of our day 
which are the causes of so much irra- 
tional thinking, perverted emotionalism 
and frustration in action. He experi- 
ences an inner Change with regard to the 
significance of the ordinary avocations 
of life and their true use, while in the 
tealm of Religion he contacts what is 
most true with an eagerness and a de- 
light that makes the gaining of spiritual 
understanding the greatest of all inte- 


Tests, The following of the Master is 


not a miserable and necessary duty ; it is 
done as joyously and as naturally as an ~ 
enthusiast will undertake his part in 
some sport, some artistic recreation. Out 
of this comes the Effortless Power that 
is Yoga in Action ; the awakening of un- 
suspected faculties; the heightening of 
faculties already in use but only partial- 
ly utilised. 

Would such a pursuit and attainment 
be far from the highest motive that 
should guide the seeker after Yoga; 
would it tend towards the Dark Path of 
Occultism rather than to White Magic ? 
(For it must be stated that the awaken- 
ing and the heightening of the inner 
Jaculties which we call Nature’s Gifts in 
Man appear almost magical.) The 
danger is there, but it is not marked. The 
protection from it lies in the fact that 
very few in the West will deliberately 
take up Yoga (as taught in the Bhagavad 
Gita) until an inner compulsion 
drives them to it, That inner com- 
pulsion is not likely to arise 
in the purely selfish, in hearts beating 
with fear and cruelty ; it will not arise 
in minds whose empty thoughts can 
never soar above some petty lust or 
avarice. Most regrettable methods of 
teaching certain forms of Yoga have 
been published in America and Europe, 
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' and sad results have followed in a few 
Cases, 
But the Yoga that is Genius will al- 
ways be the Raja Yoga of the Gita and 
allied teachings, from which many 
people have gained in inner worth and 
outer activity. It is the only Yoga that 
has true spiritual meaning; the only 
Yoga that should be practised to avoid 
the conflict and “loose ends” of modern 
life. It is a revealing Yoga, a revela- 
tion to man not only of himself, but al- 


so of that Reality of which he is the ` 


shadow in his lower life. It knits the 
‘whole life into harmony with itself. 
Years ago Professor Bateson, as the re: 
sult of his study of the facts usually con- 
nected with heredity, indicated that arti- 
stic gifts are not something added to the 
make-up of the ordinary man, but are 
due to the absence of factors which in 
the normal man inhibit the development 


RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 


“The Spirit and the Crisis”, the 
leader in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment for 4th November, recognizes the 
limitations of democracy to-day but de- 
fends it as an idea, an aspiration, brutal- 
ly challenged now in its infancy and be- 
ing defended by its champions “ not for 
what it is but for what it may become ”. 

The writer declares that the enormous 
and baffling task “before Christian 
people is to live their creed, to profess 
a faith and not belie it in their actions”. 
This is the task not before Christians 
alone but before the adherents of every 
religion. Asia’s systems of religious phi- 
losophy are no less grand and ennobling 
than those of the West ; if the adherents 
of any of the world religions would but 
live up to the standards set by the great 
teachers who are the glory of them all, 
the world would be transformed over- 


night. 
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of these gifts. “They are releases of 
r normally suppressed.” The same 
is tfue of the gifts associated with spi- 
ritual understanding and with Religion. 
In the normal person (or shall we say 
the maimed person ?) they are suppress- 
ed yet ever present. Modern material- 
ism seeks to suppress them yet more 
effectively. But they stir beneath the 
thick coating of gross concerns; they 
file away at the bars of their prison 
window. In that way they cause a sense 
of defeat and futility in man’s ordinary 
life, and religion becomes the worship 
of a Joss, if indeed it means anything 
at all. To release man is the purpose 
of Yoga practice. The complete releas- 
ing of man can come about in no other 
way. Other methods of “ release” only 
allow the man out of his cell for an 
hour’s exercise in a miserable prison 
yard. 
ERNEST V. HAYES 


. 


There is, however, too little emphasis 
in every religion on the living core of 
truth around which a creed has formed 
like an impenetrable shell; the people 
can hardly see the Prophet for the priest, 
the truth for the superstitions, rites and 
dogmas that have obscured it. But it is 
worth the effort. Let us leave aside the 
theological dissertations and go to the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Buddha’s teachings and 
AlQuran. 

Every religious man in the true sense 
is a democrat at heart ; conscious of the 
Divine in himself, he sees all other hu- 
man beings as souls, sparks, like himself, 
of the One Flame. Recognizing thus the 
fact of Universal Brotherhood and act- 
ing accordingly can alone provide a 
sound and lasting basis for applied 
democracy. 


SOCIETY AND STATE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


[By his studies in the Indi 


Puranas V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of 


the History Department of the Madras University has rendered good’ service. 
These show the historical character of the Puranas and point to the superiority 
of the Sanskrit term Itihasa over its modern equivalent—Huistory. Jtthasa covers 
a wider field and brings us face to face with a different mode of writing history, 


a mode used by the creators of myths which later were recorded as Puranas. 


Our 


author’s latest volume—Stlappadtkeram—is an example of a similar mode of chro- 


nicling events. 


In this article he describ2s the structure of the social and political 


order in ancient India, which has a message for the builders of a new India.—Ep.] 


In the early years of this century there 
was a strong tendency on the part of 
political theorists to place great emphasis 
on the pluralistic state and its value to 
the democratic form of government. 
The merits of pluralism are its special 
emphasis on individual freedom, its in- 
troduction into political thought of the 
group, as being a more concrete method 
of social organisation, its clear definition 
of the social relations between man and 
man, its comprehensive outlook on gov- 
emment and law and its healthy reaction 
against the paternafsm and absolutism 
of the State. 

But recent trenis are shifting this 
emphasis to newer experiments in gov- 
emment which are somewhat awkwardly 
labelled “totalitarian”. This change is 
mainly due to twc causes, First, the 
Church and the functional group organ- 
isations such as Trade Unions under the 

. modern pluralistic system began to de- 
velop more and more as rival organisa- 
tions to the State, and thus failed in 
their primary duty of co-ordinating with 
the State. Secondly, the sovereign rights 
of the State itself were slowly undermin- 
ed, and it came to be looked upon mere- 
ly as one among various institutions. 
This attitude tends to deprive the State 
of its sovereignty, without which attri- 
bute no State can exist at all. The very 
purpose of the institution of the State 


was thus in process of being defeated. 

In ancient India a definite demarca- 
tion not found in ancient Greece and 
Rome was made between the State and - 
Society. Both were regarded as organic 
institutions, independent of, though in- 
dispensable to, each other, 

If we analyse the evidence in literature, 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, one fact 
becomes strikingly clear. Society pre- 
ceded the State, and was a gradual 
growth. From one Varna, or caste, 
sprang up four Varnas and four Asra- 
mas, or orders in life. These four caste 
groups grew in course of time into a 
number of different groups which were 
functional in character and extent. When 
social organisation reached a certain 
complexity, it was felt necessary that 
there should be an authority with sove- 
reign power to protect society and to 
foster its customs and conventions, ‘This 
did not mean that Society as an institu- 
tion occupied a status inferior to the 
State, for the existence of the State de- 
pended largely on the strength and the 
co-ordination of Society. Conversely, 
orderly social life was possible according 
to the Hindu conception only 1f the State 
was stable and permanent. The dread 
of anarchy, characterised as Matsyan- 
vaya (the bigger fish eating the smaller), 
and of Arajaka (ebsence of a sovereigh 
power} leading to a state of tyrannicide, 
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x brought home to the ancient Indians the 


necessity for a stable and permanent or- 
ganisation with a King at its head to 
exercise, if necessity arose, his right of 
danda, or rod of punishment, and to pre- 
serve the dharma, or the function, of the 
individual and of society. The end and 
object of the Hindu State did not ter- 
minate with police duty. Its jurisdic- 
tion covered the whole life of society, 
including religion, education, agriculture, 
industry and commerce. Integration was 
achieved by means of group organisa- 
tions, which were so many voluntary 
associations with a devolution of 
functions. Group life was not inspired 
by an outside agency, much less by the 
State. Members of one profession or 
occupation joined together and formed 
a group, framing their own rules and re- 
gulations. It was incumbent on every 
individual in this group to act up to its 
best interests and to endeavour to ob- 
serve its conventions, 

Let us now proceed to examine some 
of the groups mentioned in ancient In- 
dian literature. We hear among others 
of Kulas, Jatis and Srenis, Ganas and 
-~ Janapadas. 

The Kulas may be described as fami- 
lies ; they were corporations of kinsmen. 
The primary unit of Hindu social organ- 
isation was, and still is the family, not, 
as in the modern West, the individual. 
The Hindu genius discovered the impor- 
tance and the value of the joint family 
system and fostered its growth. Besides 
cultivating family relationships of inter- 
dependence and mutual service, joint 
family life solved the problem of poor 
relief and protected the disabled and the 
unfit. The virtues of love and affection 
were developed in the family group. 
Each able-bodied member discharged his 
duty of providing bread not only for 


himself but also for the disabled mem- 
berg of the family. The father, who 
wag the eldest in the house, was the lead- 
er of the family group and his word 
was generally respected. The mother too 
was highly respected, being regarded as 
the veritable queen of the home. The 
position of women in Hindu society, it 
may be mentioned, has been much mis- 
understood. The famous Code of Menu 
insists that women be honoured by their 
fathers, brothers, husbands, sons and 
brothers-in-law. On this depends their 
own welfare. Yagnavalkya, another law- 
giver, explains the means by which wo- 
men were to be honoured, viz. by gifts 
of ornaments, clothes and food. Sukra, 
the author of a treatise on polity, insists 
that a woman should be treated with 
love and affection by her husband and 
others. These mandates indicate a full 
recognition of the personality of the 
woman in Hindu society. Thus the 
family, bound together by ties of affec- 
tion and mutual fesponsibility, was a 
happy group in which the citizen of the 
future underwent a life of discipline and 
cultivated a spirit of self-sacrifice which 
stood him in good stead in playing the 
role of citizen. 

Next comes the organisation of Jatis, 
or caste groups. The caste organisa- 
tion was an extension of the family 
group. The caste was essentially a func- 
tional group. The whole community 
was divided into four main groups, 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras, to which respectively were as 
signed the functions (a) of ministering 
to the religious and spiritual needs of 
society, (b) of protecting the dharma of 
society and of defending it from external 
attack, (c) of engaging in agriculture 
and commerce and (@) of service. 

The caste bond was cemented on the 
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itary occupations would generally Hing 
about the greatest efficiency and would 
draw out a man’s inherent skill and in- 
telligence, thus producing the best work. 
Apart from this, the caste system solved 
the problem, as yet unsolved in modern 
economic and other organisations, of 
rivalry and competition, which have 
worked such havoc in present-day so- 
ciety. It promoted community life by a 
sense of individual and social duty 
which went by the name of Svadharma. 
The caste group, by performing its own 
duty and by not trespassing on other 
spheres, was made aware that by itself 
it could not exist ; each caste depended 
for its maintenance upon the co-opera- 
tion of other caste groups. Mutual ser- 
vice and fellowship in work resulted 
from this caste bond. When with the 
gradual weakening of the bond during 
the past century any kind of work be- 
came available to persons of any caste, 
a dislocation of Hindu society began. 
To-day, we in India are faced with the 
problems of poverty, unemployment, 
bitter competition in all walks of life, 
labour unrest and decay in indigenous 
industries, arts and crafts, all of which 
are so familiar in other parts of the 
world. The existence here of these rela- 
tively new problems, which are chiefly 
economic, cannot be attributed solely to 
the break-down of the caste system in 
India, but it would not be difficult to 
establish some definite relation of cause 
and effect between the two. 

Tke group next in importance which 
ig met with in Hindu literature and epi- 
graphy is designated Sreni, which can be 
rendered roughly as “ guild”. The Sreni 
organisations were not necessarily caste 
organisations. They were mainly asso- 
ciations of traders and merchants. Their 


° 


basis of birth. It was felt that Le 


members generally belonged to the 
Vaisya caste, the third group of Hindu 
society. This community voluntarily 
divided itself irto a number of guilds, 
each being both an industrial and an 
economic association and each being 
entrusted with a specific function. Thus 
there were trade guilds, industrial guilds 
and guilds of cultivators, all of which 
had a plan and a method. Like other 
groups, the Sreni had its own laws. Each 
guild had the right to impose dues and 
taxes on articles which came under its 
jurisdiction. It could punish misbe- 
haviour on the part of its members with 
fines and sometimes with expulsion. 
Some guilds included banking among 
their functions, and some had their own 
mints and issued coinage. They even 
regulated public endowments and kept 
watch on aliens and strangers visiting 
their village or city. Every guild was 
presided over by an’ official who was re- 
sponsible to the State for the proper up- 
keep of the association and for the pay- 
ment of revenue due to the State. By 
discharging their respective functions of 
producing goods and of distributing them 
at scheduled prices and by a correct sys- 
tem of weights and measures, these guilds 
were of considerable service to the State. 
The social group that was represented 
by the fourth caste, the Sudras, likewise 
had its own occupational organisations 
which contributed much to the material 
welfare of the State. Thus we find groups 
of sculptors, musicians, artists, oil-mong- 
ers, carpenters, goldsmiths, ironsmiths, 
blacksmiths and many others. The Bud- 
dhist literature refars to eighteen distinct 
professional or occupational groups, 
which were all so many links in the chain 
that bound Society to the State. 
Besides these four main castes, there 
was the Penchama or fifth caste, which 
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“ comprised persons of degraded profes- 


sions, outcastes, aboriginal inhabitants 
and foreign settlers. These people 
have been designated in various 
ways as “depressed classes”, “ un- 
touchables” and “ unapproachables ”. 
Miscellaneous in its origin, this 
caste in course of time became 
divided into a number of groups, almost 
hereditary in character, each group evolv- 
ing what we can call a caste sense. Each 
had its own conventions and codes which 
were to be observed punctiliously. Some 
groups of this caste considered them- 
selves superior in the social scale and 
maintained their own standards. We are 
told, for instance, that though the Pula- 
yans and the Nayadis of Malabar both 
belong to the large group of the Pan- 
chama caste, the Pulayan would never- 
theless treat the Nayadi as an unap- 
proachable and would undertake expia- 
tory rites if a Nayadi contaminated him 
by his approach. 

Thus it will be seen that whatever may 
be said to-day of the lot of the un- 
touchables, recently designated Harijans, 
in ancient India these groups were cor- 
tented with their position in society, and, 
forming as it were so many auxiliaries, 
they promoted the well-being of society 
at large. The division of untouchables 
inté various groups must originally have 
been based on occupation. Slowly, each 
group became set in composition, the 
son generally following the occupation 
of the father. In course of time the or.ce 
occupational group became hereditary in 
character. The occupations pursued by 
these groups varied considerably. Some 
of their members were field labourers, 
some scavengers, some liquor dealers, 
some leather workers and shoemakers, 
“while some were in charge of the burning- 
grounds. The members of these occupa- 


tional groups gradually became unap- 
pr ables because of the very func- 
tiogs they made their own. This nulli- 
fies the rather prosaic conclusion of the 
modern reformer that caste exclusiveness 
produced the stigma of “ untouchability ”. 
They lived outside the village and had 
their own places of worship and their own 
tural amusements. In the economy of 
the ancient Indian village community, 
however, these classes formed an integral 
part and were considered village servants. 
Their services were often paid for in kind. 

Untouchables like the barber and the 
washerman enjoyed a higher social status 
than the unapproachables and were also 
deemed a necessary adjunct to the village 
community. They had their own quar- 
ters in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the village. Their services also were paid 
for in kind. Early Hindu society did 
not favour changes of occupation and 
individuals were generally expected to 
follow their ancestral calling. Only in 
cases of extreme nécessity and then only 
as a temporary measure was a man 
allowed to change his occupation. And 
then care was taken to see that such a 
change involved no clash of interests. 
As has been said already, the merit of 
the system lay in the fact that a man’s 
occupation was determined by the group 
into which he was born and that he was 
therefore able to learn his art or craft 
from his father and thus to become skill- 
ed in his profession. 

There was no serious attempt on the 
part of any group to raise itself in the 
social scale at the expense of other 
groups, Each member of the functional 
and occupational castes felt that his birth 
in that group was due to his actions good 
or bad in his past life or lives, and in con- 
sequence he worked out his own salvation 
by discharging the duty assigned to him 
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by his group. The tie of essociation 
between one group and another was fus 
so strong that the ship of society was 
ensured a smooth passage. 

Another and perhaps the most import- 
ant factor that contributed to harmony 
was the economic self-sufficiency of each 
section of the caste. Each group was in 
fact a “legal community” witk its own 
laws and customs and its own code of 
honour. As long as a means bf liveli- 
hood was guaranteed, there was no room 
for dissatisfaction of any sort. This ex- 
plains, to a large extent, why there were 
no civil wars throughout the history of 
India to correspond with the struggle 
between Patricians and Pleba@ans in 
ancient Rome and the frequeat civil 
strife in the history of Europe. 

Notwithstanding the differen: func- 
tions and nature of their organisations, 
these groups were made to feel taeir in- 
terdependence so that common. ideals. 
permeated the group mind. The normal 
life in the villages, tistrict towns and 
capitals of ancient India was funda- 
mentally group life. 

The State in ancient India had well- 
marked boundaries. As the family was 
the unit in social organisation, 30 the 
village was the unit in the Hindu edmin- 
istrative system. The village was <dmin- 
istered by the Panchayat or Council of 
Elders, whose decisions were final in all 
legislative and judicial matters. There 
was a regular hierarchy of officere : the 
headman of one village, the head of ten. 
villages, of twenty villages, of a hundred 
villages and of a thousand villages. 
These heads of the rural districts were 
the connecting links between the terri- 
torial units on the one hand and the 
State on the other. The village nead- 
man was responsible to the State for its 
share in the produce of the village, since 
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every territorial unit was expected to 
pay a certain amount of revenue, either 
in cask or in kind, to the State in return 
for its protection. If any villager felt 
that injustice was done to him, either by 
the headman or by the Panchayat of his 
village, he had the right to appeal to the 
headmen of ten villages and so on up 
to the king who was the final court of 
appeal. The duty of the chief of ten 
villages was to hear appeals from villages 
under his contro] and to settle disputes 
over boundaries, encroachments and 
damage to property. These territorial 
groups were so many village communi- 
ties, all self-sufficient and self-sufficing. 
They enjoyed autonomy in internal 
affairs. The State allowed them to 
transact business and to administer laws 
consistent with the traditions, usages, and 
customs of the locality. Only when the vil- 
lage community failed in the proper dis- 
charge of its duties did the State interfere. 

The fanapadas were what we should 
now call district and provincial organi- 
sations. These associations were much 
larger than the village community and 
comprised a definite territorial unit. The 
Hindu State, like the modern State, was 
organised on a territorial basis. 

The Ganas, again, represented a 
further form of group life. Genas were 
sO many small republics. We hear’ of 
the Licchivigana and of the confederacy 
of the Vajjians, much celebrated in the 
annals of Buddhism. From the Vedic 
age, India was divided into a number of 
small independent kingdoms which were 
called republics. These kingdoms were 
largely governed by free and independ- 
ent clans. Their government was non- 
monarchical ; the clan as a whole was in 
charge of these states. Though we hear of 
this form of administration existing side” 
by side with a monarchy from the Vedic 
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period it was from the sixth century B.c. 
and especially with the rise of Buddhism 
that these kingdoms became celebrated. 

The tribal assembly was an important 
institution in these republics. It was a 
public assembly of the clan at which 
young and old met to take an active part 
in its many-sided deliberations. Here 
the administrative and judicial affairs of 
the state were discussed and decisions 
were taken. The clan elected its own 
leaders who were the chief spokesmen 
and who also led the army in war. Some 
tribes like the Vrishins were governed by 
an oligarchy. So long as there was 
union among the members of the clan, 
these tribal republics continued to 
flourish. In this connection the words of 
the great Buddha to Ananda regarding 
the Vajjian clan may be quoted :— 

So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians hold 
full and frequent assemblies, so long 
may they be expected not to decline but 
to prosper. So long as the Vajjians 
meet together in concord and carry out 
their undertakings in concord, so long 
as they enact nothing not already 
established, abrogate nothing that has 
already been enacted, and act in accord- 
ance with the ancient institutions of the 
Vajjians as established in former days, 
so long as they honour and esteem and 
support the Vajjian Elders and hold it 
a point of duty to hearkén to their 
words, so long may the Vajjians be ex- 
pected not to decline but to prosper. 

Though there is incontestable evidence 
that some of these republics flourished 
till the end of the fourth century after 
Christ, still signs of decline and decay 
were already evident in the days of the 
Mauryan tule. The’ popularity of mon- 
archy as a form of government and the 
concept of an imperial monarchy like 
those of the Mauryas and of the Guptas, 
with a large State, led indirectly to the 
fall of these republican States which were 
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gragually absorbed into the Imperial 
Stace. In their heyday these autonomous 
organisations of the Ganas cultivated 
political and social virtues and promoted 
the well-being of the body politic. 

Thus we see that by a device of volun- 
tary group life the Hindus were able to 
preserve the health of the State. Liberty 
was given to each group to manage its 
affairs, and each in its own way enjoyed 
self-government, This made for progress 
in the political and economic spheres and 
to this extent the State benefited. While 
each group asserted its own rights, it act- 
ed only within its own limits and never 
failed to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the State. Whenever a group transgressed 
its limits, the State interfered and its deci- 
sion was generally accepted by the group. 

A word may be said about the nature 
of the sovereignty of the State in ancient 
India. It is sometimes assumed, on the 
basis of the European concept of the 
‘divine right of kings’, that it was an 
unlimited sovereignty; that the king was 
an autocrat whose actions were uncheck- 
ed. This is entirely to misconstrue the 
whole theory of the State in ancient 
India. The king’s position was limited 
by a system of checks and balances. His 
duty was merely to act as the custodian 
of dharma. Whenever the function or 
the duty of one or more particular groups 
was in danger, he exercised his power and 
restored the established tradition. His 


‘ was primarily a moral responsibility. He 


had no right of legislation. The law was 
already there. The judges interpreted 
the law and delivered their judgment. 
That the law was not static but progres- 
sive is evident from the large number of 
law books and commentaries on texts of 
Hindu Law which appeared from about 
1,000 B.C. onwards. 

Above the king was Law, regarded as 
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sacred by both State and Society. yar 
every stage the king was reminded that 
his responsibilities were more numerous 
than his rights. He was required to act 
righteously to secure the highest welfare 
of his subjects both here and hereafter. 
He was expected to identify himself so 
much with the society of which he form- 
ed a part that his interests were those of 
his people. According to Kautilya, the 
king’s happiness lies in the happiness of 
his people, his welfare in their welfare, 
and his interest in their interests. The 
king’s solicitude for the welfare of his 
people is confirmed by Asoka’s edicts. 
King Dilipa, we are told, acted as a 
father towards his people, sheltering therm 
from all kinds of danger and attending 
to all their comforts. A king who be- 
haved thus to his people could not be 
termed an autocrat. 

The ancient Indian monarch was first 
and last the people’s king. The elective 
character of kingship ,is clearly apparent 
from the hymns of the Rig Veda and 
also from the Atharva Veda. A hymn 
of the Atharva Veda contains the expli- 
cit direction, “ Let the people choose their 
king.” In the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
king is said to enter into a contract with 
his people during the coronation cere- 
mony by taking a solemn oath to inter- 
est himself always in their welfare under 
penalty of losing his kingdom. Though 
the elective kingship was replaced in 
course of time by hereditary kingship 
the principle of elective kingship died 
hard. Whenever a succession was dis- 
puted, the opinion of the people was 
sought and generally acted upon. When 
once the principle of election by the peo- 
ple was admitted, it naturally followed 
that the same people had the right to 





depose the king if he should misbehave. 
The authors of the Vedic Index observe : 
“Royal power was clearly insecure: 
there are several references to kings being 
expelled from their realms and their 
efforts to recover their sovereignty.” 

It will be interesting in this connec- 
tion to say a word about the traditional 
practice of setting up the Yuvaraja or 
Crown Prince. A classical instance of 
this ceremony is afforded by the Epic, 
the Ramayana, where King Dasaratha 
in consultation with his priest Vasistha 
made elaborate preparations to have 
Rama crowned as the Yuvaraja, Reli- 
gious ceremonies of different kinds were 
a feature of this occasion ; but the chief 
purpose of the installation of a Crown 
Prince was to ensure his succession to 
the throne and his help to the reigning 
king in the discharge of his administra- 
tion. His inauguration had to be for- 
mally approved by the people. Thus it 
will be seen that the people participated 
in every function of administration. 

In the exercise of sovereignty, as we 
have seen, the State did not encroach on 
tke various rights of social and political 
organisations which were so many 
voluntary associations ; consequently in- 
dividual freedom was safeguarded. On 
the other hand, while working out .his 
own salvation, the individual was not 
allowed to forget his duty and his service 
to his group and consequently to his 
country. The group idea promoted com- 
munity life and generated fellow-feeling 
and a sense ‘of brotherhood. The group 
life was an instance of collective activity 
for the common godd and the common 
welfare, maintained by mutual under- 
standing and mutual adjustments. 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. 
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HALF A MILLENNIUM OF THE PRINTED WORD 


[Charles Dernier is an American who has contributed before to these pages. 
In this article he writes about the influence of the Press in modern civilization. 
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A world of metaphysical implications 
lies behind the concept of the Word, 
abstract and concrete, from the period- 
ical Fiat of Universal Law which calls 
the universe into manifestation to the 
living messengers called words which 
` have the power to enlighten the minds 
and to quicken the hearts of men. “A 
single word may... .put the spirit of a 
lion into a dead fox” ; yes, but also, alas, 
“a single word may ruin a whole city”. 
For if there are words which bless and 
ennoble, there are also words which 
wound and words which debase. Among 
the words which are the small coins of 
ordinary human interchange are some 
minted from the pure ore of thought. 
Many others, however, are spurious and 
valueless, false coins that discredit who- 
ever passes them. But all of them have 
power for good or ill—good words and 
bad ; even the colourless words of idle 
chatter clutter the mind and raise a bar- 
rier to the flow of true ideas. 
Hitmanity has ever been prodigal of 
the spoken word. Down the ages words 
have poured from pulpit and rostrum, 
have eddied and churned in every social 
and business circle, vociferous, jubilant, 
commonplace, agonized, tender. But 
never in history has there been such a 
stream of words swirkng throughout the 
world as in the last few centuries has 
gushed in ever-swelling flood from the 
presses of all civilized countries. 
All writing is picture-writing; all 
writing is symbolic, the visual represent- 


ation of ideas, whether it be their direct 
reflection, the picture of the idea itself, 
as in the picture-writing of the Ameri- 
can Indians, or the pictures of words 
that represent ideas, the reflection of a 
reflection, as in the more or less phone- 
tic scripts which form the alphabets of 
the ancient and the modern world. 

For countless centuries writing has 
played an important part in the preser- 
vation and transmission of ideas, but 
the printing-press has augmented a mil- 
lionfold the power of the pen, making 
it mightier not only than the sword but 
also than sceptre or mace or all of them 
put together. Armies have retreated 
before it, and kifgs and parliaments 
have had to come to terms with the 
public will, aroused by and in turn find- 
ing expression through a virile press. 
Take, for a single example out of many, 
the stirring events at the close of the 
eighteenth century in the West. With- 
out the printing-press the pamphleteers 
who played so large a part in precipi- 
tating the French Revolution and in car- 
rying the Revolution in America to suc- 
cess could not have done their work 
with anything like such effectiveness. 

Typography in the West showed a 
time-lag of centuries as compared with 
the “backward” East. Both in block- 
printing and in printing with movable 
types the Chinese anticipated the West- 
em discoverers by centuries. As, how- 
ever, the rise and development of these 
arts in Europe was apparently quite 
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independent of Eastern influence§ we 
need not take up here their early his- 
tory in the East, beyond recognizing the 
latter's claim to priority. The exact 
date of the invention of printing with 
movable types in the West will perhaps 
never be known, and it does not matter 
very much except to civic and national 
pride whether movable types were first 
cut by Lourenz Janszoon Coster in 
Haarlem between 1420 and 1423 or by 
Johann Gutenberg in Strassburg in 1440. 

What is of the first importance is the 
revolution in Western civilizaticn which 
printing has brought about. In its dis- 
turbing potentialities for evil as well as 
for good the invention of printing with 
movable types is aptly comparable to 
gunpowder, which antedated it by only 
about a century, with the qualifying ad- 
mission that the, scales were more heavi- 
ly weighted against mankind in the case 
of the latter. 

An anecdote hes,been related about 
Michael: Faraday, who in 1831 made the 
tremendously impcrtant discovery of the 
principle of the dynamo. Of a lady who 
inquired, seeing his apparatus, “But 
what good is it?”, Faraday is alleged 
to have demanded in his turn, “ Madam, 
. what good is a baby?” What the dy- 
namo as a practical application of elec- 
trical and magnetic science has done for 
electric lighting and power production, 
or in other words for the material as- 
pects of Western civilization, is com- 
parable with the revolution on the’ cul- 
tural plane which the invention of. ty- 
pography has caused. ‘ 

Something of the same idea of the 
vast potentialities latent in small begin- 
nings ‘may have inspired the otherwise 
puzzling specialization of the Latin plu- 
ral incunabula, originally “swaddling 
clothes” or a “cradle”, to denote the 
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output of the first European printing- a 
presses, those of the fifteenth century. 

Half a millennium of the printed 
word in Western civilization ; a differ- 
ent world from that before the printing- 
press—would that one could say, in all 
respects a better one. But what consti- 
tutes advance? Opinions differ. A few 
years ago a sigr-board on the wide, tree- 
shaded lawn of a pleasant old suburban 
home informed the passing public that 
the property was “ being improved by a 
block of modern stores and flats”. 
“Improved”! At least one passer-by 
was reminded of Olive Schreiner’s 
warning to those so glamoured by mod- 
ern “progress” that novelty and speed 
and quantity seem admirable as ends 
in themselves :— 


A train is better than an ox-wagon 
only when it carries better men; rapid 
movement is an advantage only when we 
move towards beauty and truth; all 
motion is not advance, all change is not 
development. 

Viewed as machinery, the printing- 
press must bear its share of the res- 
ponsibility for the machine domination 
of the modern world—a domination — 
vastly furthered, moreover, by the print- 
ed advertisement which whips both in- 
dustry and commerce in every line to 
ever greater speed. The old-time barker 
at the country fair has his successor in 
the copy-writer of the modern advertis- 
ing firm. The latter is no less the mas- 
ter of suggestion, of bravura, of bluster, 
of intimidation of the docile public, and 
what his vulgarity has lost in frankness 
is amply compefisated by its greater 
subtlety. It may be granted that ad- 
vertising is partly responsible for the 
tise in the standard of living—read, in- 
crease in the number and complexity 
of wants and corresponding decrease m 
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resourcefulness, in adaptability and in 
contentment with little. Creating an 
avid demand where neither need nor 
even desire had existed before is hailed 
as a triumph of advertising skill but, 
achieved as it is by exploiting the weak- 
ness of human nature, it is not a victory 
worthy of the name, 


The advertisement, however, is at 
least frankly what it is; however vulgar 
it may be, it is not the most objection- 
able of the brood of propaganda. A 
volume could be written on the prostitu- 

_ tion of the printed word to propaganda, 
Teligious, political, scientific, open, 
veiled, insidious, But great as is the 
material influence of the press and its 
direct effect through propaganda, its so- 
cial and cultural influence has been 
greater still. 

Only six hundred years ago in Europe 
not only every document, private or 
public, but also every copy of every book 
was written by hand. The labour and 
the coincident cost of volumes so 
produced compelled careful consideration 
of what was worthy of being copied. 
Doubtless many a Western copyist could 
have echoed the sentiment quaintly ex- 
pressed at the end of some of the old 
Indian hand-copied works :— 

Oh reader! I have written this book 
with a great amount of strain for the 
hips, waist, neck and eyes. Please there- 
fore preserve this book with great care. 

The relatively small editions enforced 
by the soft-metal types originally em- 
ployed still demanded the exercise of 
discrimination in regard to what was to 
be printed. But one*’by one the dams 
erected by fortunate circumstance in the 
path of the rising tide of mediocre writ- 
ing were swept away. Soft metal types 
were superseded by more durable ones, 
‘the price of paper dropped, and through 


ever breach in the dykes the sea rushed 
in. ri 

Printing enlarged enormously the 
ranks of the half-educated, though there 
are those who claim that the educated 
few in the past had a broader as well as 
a deeper culture than have the average 
products of the modern university. We 
have seen the leaven of mass education 
at work in our own day in the eagerness 
with which the Russians have embraced 
the new educational opportunities pre- 
sented by the printing-press and by their 
new free access to its output. But it 
has not yet penetrated everywhere. 


Printing has not been altogether good 
for the poet. Sight is a poor road for 
poetry to take into the consciousness. 
The appeal of poetry is first to the ear 
and then to the heart. It needs to be 
chanted. Caught on the printed page 
it is as lifeless as a transfixed butterfly. 
In England the Poetry Society is mak- 
ing valiant thougif belated efforts to 
bring verse-speaking once more into its 
own. i 

The main reason, of course, why poetry 
held the field almost unchallenged by 
prose in the centuries before the possibi- 
lities of rapid reproduction of manu- 
scripts opened up, was that verse lent 
itself so much better than prose to 
memorizing and to oral delivery. The 
coming of the printing-press and the 
enormous increase in the ranks of the 
literate which followed, making the 
listeners fewer and increasing readers by 
the million, inevitably meant a swing to 
prose. We have to credit the printing- 


` press in part for the great prose that has 


so enriched the literature of all countries 
in these last centuries. 

Printing has also unquestionably acted 
as a great democratizing force; as a 
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leveller it perhaps ranks second only to 
Death, who knows not King from com- 
moner. Levelling per se, however, is 
not an unqualified good ; levelling may 
be upward or downward. For ex- 
ample, no thinking person could fayour 
the double standard of morality, but 
none with the interest of the race at 
heart could approve what has happened 
in Western countries in recent years in 
the more or less conscious attempt to 
make the moral law bear equally upon 
men and women. Instead of imposing 
upon men the requirement of social pur- 
ity long demanded of women, in appear- 
ance if not always in practice, there has 
been a marked relaxation of the stand- 
ard for women and a tendency to con- 
done the moral lapses of both sexes as 
freely as those of men have been con- 
doned for centuries. That such a level- 
ling down has affected disastrously the 
moral tone of society in the West is 
only too obvious. , 

A comparable process has bæn at 
work in the progressive debasement of 
cultural standards and the printing-press 
must accept much of the onus. It is 
only necessary to contrast the fate that 
has overtaken sooner or later—generally 
sooner—nearly every journal with high 
ideals and a noble cultural message, and 
the almost insuperable obstacles against 
which the few which still survive are 
struggling, with the great and ever-grow- 
ing circulation of journals of popular 
appeal. The London Mercury has died 
of inanition in a world in which The 
Saturday Evening Post is flourishing like 
the green bay tree. 

A cheap journal like the piema 
it is one of the best of its kind—plays 
much the same rôle in the regimentation 
of the thought and cultural apprecia- 
tion of the masses that the Book of the 


Month and allied schemes play for zhe- 
monied classes. It is not merely a bzsi- 
ness proposition. “As a man thirks, 
so will he became.” Ideas from w th- 
out are part of the raw material of 
thought, and the homely adage about -he 
unfeasibility of making a silk purse «ut 
of a sow’s ear is truer in this field than 
in that of heredity, from which it most 
likely derives. 

There is general agreement that tbo 
many books are produced. The woczk, 
poetry or prose, with a constructive mes- 
sage is too often submerged in the tcr- 
rent of books that represent, if nothing 
worse, a waste of material, time ard 
energy. Literary men who have taleat 
and something to say are many times 
unable to make a living at their profe- 
sion because they are crowded out Ey 
poetasters and writers of pot-boile-s 
that catch the fancy of the crowd. 
Meretricious and erotic writing not only 
stands in the way of the success cf 
worth-while publications, but it debase 
the taste and even the morals of the 
public, creating an. unwholesome demanc, 
to meet which more and ever mor: 
of its kind is produced. Too often th- 
publicher’s criterion is not whether < 
book measures up to a given standarc 
of literary excellence, but how many 
copies of it are likely to be sold. 

But because a far greater quantity o 
trash than of work of value is printed 
would we commend the attitude of the 
Seminole Indians of the Florida marshes 
who, regarding literacy as the symbol 
of a hated alien culture, have made its 
acquisition by a Seminole a capital of- 
fence under their tribal law? A thou- 
sand times, no. That would be as 
bigoted a stand as that recorded of a 
pious divine, of the last century if we ~ 
are not mistaken, who, learning of an 
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unfortunate bereft of sight and hearing, 
said that such a person was to be con- 
gratulated on having two avenues less 
than other men along which the Devil 
could approach him ! 

We must, however, admit regarding 
the language barrier, so widely deplored 
as a hindrance to mutual understanding, 
as not an unmixed evil. It should act as 
a sieve through which only works of a 
certain degree of fineness can pass. The 
best in the various languages can be and 
ought to be made available in transla- 
tion; but let us be reconciled to the 
fact that diversity of tongues means, 
among other less desirable things, that 
the turbid flood from the world’s presses 
cannot sweep quite unrestrained around 
the globe ! 

How different would have been the 
history of the printed word if the West 
had known and applied the principle 
enunciated by the Buddha two thousand 
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E, before the advent of typography 
in Europe ! 

“ Though a poem consists of a thousand 
couplets, if these be lacking in sense, 
better a single couplet full of meaning, 
on hearing which one is at peace.” 

It is not too late to begin to apply it 
now. The publisher of vision who takes 
his stand on artistic worth serves the re- 
habilitation of the printed word. So does 
the bookseller—and we know of such— 
who holds his conscience dearer than his 
purse and refuses to stock any but de- 
cent: books. So does the individual 
reader who refuses to take the journal 
or to read the book that panders to and 
whets debased demand. 

The printing-press is on the scales. 
Blessing or curse to humankind? Both, 
but the need is urgent of weighting the 
balance on the side of beneficence and 
truth. 

CHARLES DERNIER 





The Baiga. By VERRIER ELWIN. 
(John Murray, London. 30s.) 

Mr. Verrier Elwin unwittingly made 
many friends when he wrote Leaves from 
the Jungle, an account of the Gond tribe 
with whom he lived for several years. 
He will now make another host of 
friends, for he writes with a charm of 
which, luckily, he seems to be uncon- 
scious. 

This new book, fascinating to the ordi- 
nary reader, is of incalculable value to 
the anthropologist and is certain to be- 
come the classical work on its subject. 
The author records with astonishing de- 
tail his experiences with the Baiga, a 
tribe of some forty thousand souls who 
live in Central India. There is nothing 


which he does not know about them, and 


in this book we may learn of their songs, 
many of which are lovely poems, their 


games, their superstitions, their religion, 
their quaint notions of physiology, their 
dreams, magic, myths, riddles, compli- 
cated family-relationships and even their 
standards of physical beauty. The book, 
moreover, contains about a hundred ex- 
tremely fine photographs. 

The Baiga, we are told, are wilder and 
also more attractive than the Gond. 


Magic is the most vital and potent real- 
ity of the Baiga’s life. If he cannot always 
raise the dead, he can at least ward off the 
demons of disease. If he cannot raise cro 
without seed, he can at least yee es e 
secrets of fertility into the seed he has. If 
he cannot attract the love of a whole village 
of maidens, he is quite competent to seduce 
them one by one. 


Food is the most important consider- 
ation of a Baiga, but “sex”, in which he 
indulges with great freedom, is second- 
ary only because “it is much easier to 
obtain”. Love-magic is widely practis- 
ed, and “girls are delighted when a man 
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prepares love-magic for them ; it oves 
the seriousness of his intentions ; it makes 
the whole thing much more exciting ”. 
Despite his lack of inhibitions, the Baiga 
has erotic dreams which would satisfy 
any psychoanalyst. 

One of his strangest myths is that of 
“the driving of the Nail which is the cli- 
max of the story of creatioc”. This 
Nail “holds the unsteady earth in place”; 
and an earthquake is caused when an 
act of incest loosens the Nail. He has 
an interesting conception of the soul. 
The soul is three-fold. There 5 the soul 
itself (“or life-essence””), the shade, and 
the ghost. The “shade” seems to equate 


The British Annual of Lterature, 
1939. Volume II. (The British Authors’ 
Press, London. 5s.) 

The broad object of this annual publi- 
cation is*set forth in the Editor al as to 
seek “to give recognition to the mani- 
fold culture that is being developed 

“through the medium of the Engäsh lan- 
guage under the British flag’. The 
imperialistic ring of this description is 
not echoed in the contents, whth pro- 
vide a wide and impartial survey of 
literature in the British Dominicns and 
elsewhere. The opening article by Frank 
Swinnerton deals topically with “ The 
Outlook for Creative Literature in a 
Politics-ridden World”. Edith M. Fry 
writes on the work of the Poet Laureate, 
John Masefield, while Colm O Lochlainn 
contributes a study on William Butler 
Yeats. Australia is represented by 
‘articles on Henry Handel Richardson 
and “ The Aborigine in Australian Liter- 


with the “astral body ”, and the “ghest” 
to be, as it were, a psychic excrement. 
He believes, too, in a peculiar form of 
reincarnation, having apparently adept- 
ed and adapted it from his Hindu 
neighbours. The Baiga is reborn in ne 
of his own descendants. 

In so short a notice it is impossible to 
give any impression of the weaith of in- 
formation in this book. Any one who 
studies it will know more about che 
Baiga than he knows about his own tr-be 
or even about himself. Mr. Elwin’s 
achievement is, in short, magnificent, and 
no reviewer could overpraise this beauzi- 
ful and extraordinary book. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


ature”, while an article on the famocs 
New Zealand authoress Jessie Mackay 
is accompanied by several of her poem:. 
Professor V. N. Bhushan is the authcr 
of an interesting study on the Indc- 
Anglian poets entitled “The Indian 
Parnassus”. These are merely a selec- 
tion from the contents. 

There is an extensive review sectior 
devoted to recent publications from 
Empire countries. Unfortunately the 
standard of books selected is rather un- 
equal, and we find such works as Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan’s collection Freedom and 
Culture side by side with such doubtful 
currency as Rosita Forbes’s India of the 
Princes. A notable feature of this sec- 
ticn is the number of Indian publications 
selected for mention. 

The few illustrations are pleasing and 
the printing and get-up of the volume ie 
generally attractive. 

B. J. S.- 
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_A Sacramental Universe: Being a 
| Study in the Metaphysics of Experience. 
By: ARCHIBALD ALLAN BOWMAN. Edited 
“by J. W. Scorr. (Princeton University 
` Press, U.S.A. $5) 

Part ‘I, which covers about three- 
fourths of this book, is an elaborate re- 
daction by the author of three out of six 
lectures delivered by him under the 
Vanuxem Lectureship at Princeton Uni- 
versity. He was prevented from elabo- 
rating likewise the other three lectures 
by his sudden death. Consequently 
the Editor publishes in Part II very ful! 
though concise notes which the author 
himself prepared and used for his spoken 
lectures, thus giving us an idea of the 
complete thesis. Part III, which con- 
tinues and amplifies the matter covered 
by the lectures, is taken from courses 
given by the author to his University 
classes at Glasgow. We must congratu- 
late the Editor in so selecting and arrang- 
ing the notes as to put before the reader 
a comprehensive and unified picture of 
the author’s views. 

The theme of this work is indicated 
by its title. The author is intensely 
dissatisfied with any attempt to empty 
all that is characteristic of the self into 
the not-self or the physical world. He 
insists that the fundamental difference 
between the two should be clearly appre- 
hended, and especially the true nature 
of the self distinctly borne in mind. 
When this is done, he maintains, the 
universe will be seen to have a “sacra- 
mental” meaning and purpose. It will 
be found that the self or spirit dominates 
the whole, organising and unifying the 
manifold of experience to serve its own 
ends. i 
. With this aim in view he examines 
closely the position of some modem 
thinkers like Dewey, Lloyd Morgan, 


Cadai 


ielas Whitehead and Santayana, 
who in his opinion tend either to im- 
merse spirit in nature or to regard it as 
a phosphorescent sheen on the surface 
of events. As against this he points out 
that the essential characteristic of the 
self is that it is synthetic, i.e., while in 
physical nature events are explained in- 
terms of causal sequence, all that is typi- 
cal of spirit fails to be understood thus 
but requires for its explanation the 
mind’s power of gathering together in 
synthesis its various experiences. A 
principle which is above sequence and 
capable of holding before itself the 
various events in sequence has therefore 
to be postulated. Further, events in 
physical nature are conditioned and sus- 
tained by external relations. But spirit 
internalises everything it touches and 
absorbs into the unity of its own pur- 
poses its successive experiences, over- 
coming barriers and making them sub- 
serve its ends. If is thus essentially 
creative. . 

Nor, on the other hand, is the ten- 
dency to do away with the distinctive 
nature of the physical world to be en- 
couraged. The physical world, he in- 
sists, is a self-contained and indefeasibly 
non-subjective system of interrelated 
particulars. He blames scientists for 
the tendency to imagine that the physi- 
cal is got rid of when it is broken up 
into non-spatial parts or energy. As 
against all efforts to negate the physical 
world he maintains that the physical is 
as truly existent as the spiritual. While 
the spiritual and the physical are thus 
clearly distinct and opposed to each 
other, it is also certain that they enter 
into relations of a highly determinate 
character from which arise new possi- 
bilities of being, such as (a) the forms of 
life or embodied spirit and (b) the 
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various types of value such as sensory 
and perceptual qualities, charm, utility, 
beauty, sanctity, truth and moral good- 
ness. In fact, the physical world as we 
know it has meaning only in relation to 
the consciousness and the purposes of 
spirit. Accordingly it is postulated that 
the physical world is a creation of the 
Infinite Spirit who for purposes of His 
own creates and maintains it. The two 
opposed principles of self and not-self 


are thus brought together. 

Whatever one may think of the 
authors attempt io: bridge the gulf 
between the self and the not-self by the 
unusual device of invoking the Infinite, 
his very clear analysis’ of, the self and 
the not-self with a view. to pointing cut 
their essential distinctness is an invalu- 
able contribution to thought which mod-. 
ern philosophers cannot afford to neglect. ` 

BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 





Oberland Dialogues. 
FAwcetTr. (Macmillan and Co., 
London. 18s.) 

The inspiring series of photographs 
with which Mr. Fawcett has illustrated 
his book suggest at a first glarice that it 
is an account of mountaineering in the 
Alps, with occasional flights in an aero- 
plane. But although such flights do 
pleasantly break here and there the de- 
termined course of philosophical debate, 
they are no more than moments of light 
relief. As in Zermatt Dialogues, of 
which this is a sequel, a group of men 
gather together to discuss a theory of 
reality, which they have entitled “Imagi- 
nism”. Two of the original party, the 
mystic and the explorer, are regrettably 
absent. But in their place is a N2zi pro 
fessor from Munich, named Wortvoll. 
who-is to play the part of critic. As his 
three companions are all enthusiastic 
converts to “Imaginism”, the dice of 
argument are weighted considerably 
against him. And perhaps the weakest 
part of the book is the lack of any sus- 
tained criticism of its prevailing theme. 
The dialogue, too, in Mr. Fawcett’s 
hands, is transparently no more than a 
plausible mechanism for distributing the 
same argument through several channels. 
It is never an art. And his cor-viction 
that in “Imaginism” he has discovered 
and, one might almost say, patenced the 
key to an understanding of reality for 
which the ages have been waiting, leads 
him at times to a sweeping dismissal of 
earlier conceptions, which is amusingly 
naive. Thus, for example, because “ Ima- 


By DOUGLAS 
Lid, 


ginism accepts change ”, it “ destroys thé 
Absolute by making change and time- 
succession reveal the very nature of > 
God ”. It destroys equally, by complete“y 
solving, the problem of. evil, and reduces 
morality to.a mere temporal fashion. 
“God is supermoral and I am not con- 
cerned that His will shall be done.” 
Similarly the “Lew of Karma”, artifi- 
cially presented as “presiding over us” 
and not also working in us, is dismissed 
as an Eastern heresy, only to be truly 
interpreted by the convert to “ Imagi- 
nism’ 

Yet if A Padis ji tends at times to 
be too much of a bee in Mr, Fawcett’s 
bonnet for him to test it adequately 
against other metaphysical theories, 
which he often dismisses far too cur- | 
sorily, there is no doubt that it does. re- 
present a creative conception of reality 
of fundamental importance, and that h2 
develops it here suggestively and with 
unfailing zest, gathering up the conclu- 
sions reached in his earlier dialogues, and 
then advancing against a well-established 
metaphysical background to consider 
such subjects as creative evolution, th= 
soul and its bodies, birth and death, the 
plurality of lives, and the working of the 
creative principle itself. His quest is, in- 
deed, the “rediscovery of a lost world”, 
of an integrated ‘awareness, in which 
idealism and realism are once again 
centred in a principle, which includes and 
transcends them both. But his adven- 
turous mind has yet to find its heart in 
the ancient wisdom. 

HuGH I'A. FAUSSET 
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- What Is Hinduism ? By D. S. SARMA. 
(G. S. Press, Mount Road,’ Madras. 
Re, 1/8) , 

In the introduction to this eN 
little handbook the author sets out his 
views about the teaching of religion and 
the rôle which it plays in the evolution 
of man. His basic attitude is character- 
ized by the statement: “God is our 
eternal quest. And it is God Himself that 
prompts the quest, for without. His crea- 
tive activity in our hearts we would 
never think of seeking Him.” 

After a fundamental chapter in which 
he pays tribute to the Vedas as the 


fountain-head of .Indian culturé, the ` 


author discusses Hinduism in its four- 
fold aspect of ritual, ethics, worship 
(bhakti) and philosophy. With regard 
to ritual he lays stress on symbolism and 
its mystical function. The chapter on 
ethics deals with ethics as a part of 
metaphysics, but Mr. 
aware of the trernendous implications of 
the caste-system.. Far-reaching and deep- 
sighted are the pages in which he deals 
with the greatest of all virtues, wiz., self- 
conquest, : 

The sanctification of ethics by the 
union, in love and devotion, of man’s 
aspiration with the source of all inspir- 
ation, which we call “ God ”, is the subject 
of the chapter on bhakti. The Gitd, that 


The Psychological Altitude of Early 
Buddhist Philosophy. By ANAGARIKA 
B. Govinpa. (Readership Lectures, 
Patna University, 1936-37) 

These able lectures based upon the 
Abhidhamma tradifion, with ap- 
pendix and diagrams, are obviously 
the result of sympathetic study: 
they are distinguished by original 
observations and providé an ex- 
cellent introduction to Buddhist psycho- 
logy. 


‘Sarma is also: 


incomparable Song of Songs, is especial- 
ly referred to here, as it forms the main 
scripture of Hinduism throughout. Our 
author next deals with Hindu philo- 
sophy and does not fail to note its ın- 
timate relation with religion and mystic 
experience, in which latter connection lies 
its true greatness. The well-known for- 
mula “ sat-cit-dnanda”’ is discussed with 
illumination, and other difficult prob- 
lems like Gtma-anatmon and m4@y@ are 
treated equally well. The concluding 
chapter gives a survey of the present 
Renaissance of Hinduism and a sum- 
mary of the fundamentals of this ex- 
tremely productive religion. Here we are 
once mofe'impressed by its spiritual con- 
tent and we feel sure that with its sub- 
lime teachings and intrinsically moral 
convictions it will prove the saving grace 
not only of India but of a large part of 
civilized mankind. 

This little book is exhaustive, dean 


“written and founded on sound histo- 


Tic views. It’ deserves to be’ recom- 
mended to students as well as to any- 
body interested in the study of religion. 
Its merit is greater than that of a mere 
“text-book” : it is a book that inspires 


` even more than it instructs, and in that 


respect it is a worthy representative of 
Hindu religious thought. 
W. STEDE 


The work begins with an outline of 
religion from the Vedic to the Buddhist 
period, which religious movement is here 
regarded as an’ evolution. But Bud- 
dhism did not contain anything new even 
in its denials : the Buddha described his 
teaching as an Ancient Way taught by 
the Buddhas of other times. In con-' 
trasting the Buddhist period with earlier 
ones, our author calls it the “ Age of 
Man” and markedly more “ spiritual ”. 
Are such descriptions appropriate, we 
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must ask, for a religion whose goal is 
cessation of life and which made no 
reference to the Eternal Spir.: except 
to deny its existence in man? Although 
the Buddha, according to che Pali 
Caron, seems to have made tkis denial 
of the Eternal in man, he affirmed the 
possibility of man’s attainment of Nir- 
vana. It is true that Nirvana is cate- 
gorically declared to be the absence of 
greed, hatred and ignorance, but it is 
more than merely such an ethical state ; 
it is said to be eternal and blissful. 
Therefore if such a state is potentially 
attainable in man, in what way does this 
conception differ from the Vedaatic view 
of the Eternal Self in man wh.ch Bud- 
dhism denies ? 


Women and Marriage in Indie. By 
P. THomas. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

This interesting book is a sign of the 
times—a sign of young India raising its 
voice ,against the old. The old order 
should give place to the new ; divorce, 
widow marriage, co-education and a 
number.of other reforms must be intro- 
duced. Mr. Thomas feels the urgency 
of the reforms, but he finds the old order 
blocking the way everywhere. So he 
condemns everything old. He sees an- 
cient India with a prejudiced eye. He 
makes many extravagant remarks, of 
which the following one about the 
Buddha is the most culpable : 

The fact is, Siddartha was spo-lt in his 
childhood by his doting parents wh> brought 
him up to believe that life was a continuous 
state of bliss, and when the young man 
suddenly came upon the invalid and the 
corpse bis brain became unsettled. Had he 
been brought up in normal surroundings he 
would have had a more balanced idza of life 
and death, and we would have been spared 
a philosophy of life which, though driven 
out of India by Sankara, has left 2 shadow 
of gloom over the country. 

. Fortunately, the Buddha needs no de- 
fence from the lance of this eccentric 
knight. Such ill-considered judgments 
can have but one effect ; they prejudice 
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We do riot find either, according to 
the analysis and descriptions here given 
or elsewhere, grounds for a belief that 
Buddhism represented a higher develop- 
ment of religious truth than that repre- 
sented by the Vedas. The Vedic fo-m 
is that of mysticism, poetry and symbol, 
covering a vaster field. i 

The Anagarika rightly places much 
emphasis on the empirical nature of 
Buddhist psychology. It is not, how- ` 
ever, possible to have an empiricism 
free of idealism. The ideal of Bud- 
dhism is a transcendenta! state, and its 
psychology includes ways leading to 
various states or planes’ of gods. 


E. H. BREWSTER 


the reader against even the sane portions 
of the book. 

In his first chapter the author criticises 
the view that marriage is a sacrament. 
The second chapter is historical, treating 
of the position of women in India 
through the ages. Here he favours Brif- 
fault’s concept of a universal primi- 
tive matriarchy. The fact is, Briffault’s 
thesis is still a hypothesis and is 
far from being an accepted conclusion, 
as Mr. Thomas thinks it to be. In the 
same chapter he says that “the joint 
family is a survival of the Moghul 
period into the twentieth century”. 
Sociologists are agreed that the joint 
family is at least as old as the Indo- 
Aryans. . 

No liberal-minded person can fail to 
see that the reforms which the author 
advocates are necessary. But it should 
be pointed out that the so-called “lower” 
castes in the villages do have a sort of 
divorce and widow marriage—“Kudike” 
it is called in Mysore. The “Jowe-’ 
caste institutions are more liberal than 
those of the “upper” castes. 

Mr. Thomas’s book is timely. It is 
thought-provoking, though one may 
differ fundamentally from the author’ 
views. . 

M. N. SRINIVAS 
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The March of Literature: From 
Confucius to Modern Times. By FORD 


Mapox Forp, D. Litt. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London, 16s.) 

The late Ford Madox Ford was a 
tantalizing figure in contemporary Eng- 
lish literature. His father was a German, 
and he°*had affiliations with the Pre- 
Raphaelites and with French and Ger- 


„man intellectuals ; he successfully colla- 


m 


borated with, Conrad, edited literary 
magazines, fought in the (first) World 


War, and lectured to college students: - 


He published poems, novels, sketches, 
critical studies and surveys, children’s 
books, and what not. Until his recent 
death at a little over sixty-five years of 
age, Dr.. Ford remained as prolific, as 
full of zest and intellectual vigour and 
as self-confident as ever. 

His last work, a sumptuous affair of 
about nine hundred closely printed pages, 
is an attempt to trace “the evolution’ 
from the past of the literature of our own 
day and our own climes”. In all con- 
science it is an ambitious undertaking ; 
but Dr. Ford had been a voracious read- 
er all his life and hence had familiarized 
himself with the movements in letters in 
various countries. Further, his aim in 
this book is not so much to give a com- 
prehensive survey of the world’s liter- 
ature as to act as the “taster” to those 
books that have come his way and won 
his approbation. In an Englishman's 
survey of the literatures of the world, 
more attention is bound to be given to 
Wester rather than to Eastern liter- 
atures ; and more space is bound to be 
allotted to English rather than to French 
or German or Russian literature. Dr. 
Ford’s survey, being partial and per- 
sonal, is even less satisfactory as an 
authentic guide to the world’s literature ; 
it is perhaps inevitable that there should 
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be sérious omissions, inevitable too that 
there should often be a lack of propor- 
tion in dealing with particular authors 
and their works, inevitable even that 
there should be several unconventional 
and apparently perverse pronouncements. 
It is strange that a book on “the march 
of literature” should ignore altogether 
figures so outstanding as, say, Chekhov, 
Capek, Luigi Pirandello and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Again, one cannot but rub 
one’s eyes as one reads that Ibsen’s 
“series of modern plays-from The Doll's 
House of 1879 to John Gabriel Borkman 
of 1896 are in no sense literature at all 
from any aspect”. Nor can one resist 
a smile when one finds Sekuntala des- 
cribed as “a heroic epic”. Further, it 
is clear that! Dr. Ford does not admire 
Byron, either the man or the poet ; none 
the less he takes several pages to demon- 
strate that there are hardly five lines of 
poetry in all Byron. This seems*much 
ado about nothing 3 Mr. Ford might pro- 
fitably have devoted this space to a more 
detailed consideration of the poets he 
does admire. Such instances of com- 
mission and omission might easily be 
multiplied. 

These, however, do not matter very 
much. We need not go to Dr. Ford’s 
book for instruction, or even for infor- 
mation—there is no paucity of author- 
itative histories of the various literatures 
of the world. But we may go to it to 
know what Dr. Ford thinks, to follow 
his rambles in literature, and to note his 
reactions to works of imperishable excel- 
lence, old and new. At his best Dr. 
Ford is certainly an illuminating critic ; 
when he is in the presence of the first- 
rate and is moved profoundly, his judg- 
ments acquire an impressive and authen- 
tic glow; but even otherwise Dr. Ford 
is always entertaining. His book is 
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neither regular history nor atin cri- 
ticism ; but it is nevertheless a notable 
achievement because it is very personal, 
creative in its suggestion of tke impul- 
sion of letters, and written in beautiful 


Some Aspects of Indien Education 
Past and Present. By Sir PHILIP Har- 
TOG. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 3s. 6d.) 

This collection of three lectures de- 
livered in 1935 under the auspices of the 
London Institute of Education gives a 
historical retrospect of Britisk educa- 
tional policy in India during the last 
century. It presents with admirable 
lucidity the results of research into a 
mass of official records prepared at differ- 
ent times and with varying degrees of 
dependability. Sir Philip has added 
certain appendices to rebut som2 of the 
more *picturesque allegations of Indian 
national opinion against the Ind:an gov- 
emment’s educational policy. One of 
these—made by Mahatma Gandhi on 
the authority of a Bengal official—that 
a large number of indigenous schools in 
Bengal were destroyed by the govern- 
ment—is shown by Sir Philip to be un- 
supported by facts. 

It is a popular fallacy that education 
is a non-controversial subject; on the 
contrary it is the storm-centre of rival 
ideas and theories which have an in- 
timate and profound bearing on state- 
craft, as we now see all over the world. 
The lamentable history of Indien edu- 
cation in the past cannot be explained 
except as conditioned by political con- 
| siderations. The gravamen of the charge 
against the Indian government in the 
past is, or ought to be, that it had no 
consciousness of an obligation to frame 
or to pursue a system of education em- 


prose. And as we read it the sentences 
come to us, with their clarity and their 
lustre, their waywardness and their pr- 
versity, with the friendliness of a con- 
versation. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


bracing the nation as a whole. The 
author has eschewed this political back- 
ground, and the result is a discreet pre- 
sentment of one of the most contentious 
chapters of British-Indian history. It 
cannot convince Indians, and it is hardly 
calculated to make the more thoughtful 
Englishman complacent. 

The first lecture deals with the origirs, 
and the last gives a survey of the ex- 
pansion in University education in the 
period of divided responsibility which 
happily died an unlamented death in 
1937. Sir Philip has found space to 
deal at some length with the Wardta 
scheme, .in which he recognises an aż- 
tempt to find a solution for the who-e 
problem of mass education from the 
Indian view-point, and in harmony with 
the Indian background. There is also the 
inevitable reference to the separate prok- 
lems of Muslim education, which 


emerged in an acute form only with the .. 


coming of the British. People who now | 
oppose the Wardha scheme had appar- ` 
ently their spiritual ancestors in the 
earlier decades to darken counsel among 
the Muslims, with the result that whil2 
they sulked the others went ahead. Thus 
arose communal inequilibrium, and out 
of it all the ills to which our body-poli- 
tic is now heir. 

This publication, though intended for 
students of comparative education, de- 
serves to be widely read by the leaders 
of ‘Indian thought for the valuable 


- lessons it contains. > 


P. MAHADEVAN 
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Health and Nutrition in India. By N. 
GANGULEE. With a Foreword by Sir 
JOHN ORR, KBE, F.R.S. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London. 15s.) 

Here at last is a substantial volume 
full of authentic information on a sub- 
ject of outstanding importance to the 
present and future progress of India. 
Professor Gangulee is on the strongest 
ground when he maintains that lack of 
vitality, with poverty as the causative 
factor, is at the root of India’s ills. He 
quotes the politician’s cliché that there 
are only two bowls of rice for every 
three mouths, but a reading of the book 
will leave the reader satisfied that even 
these bowls are by no means full to the 
brim. What is perhaps of equal, if not 
of greater, importance is the quality of 
the rice in the bowls. The lack of qua- 
lity of Indian foods, generally speaking, 
accounts for the appalling amount of 
suffering in India which, under the name 
of malnutrition, is hardly noticed except 
in scientific circles. It is high time the 
popular mind assessed thé extent and 
depth of this suffering and Professor 
Gangulee’s book should inspire every 
worker bent upon making India more 
health-conscious. 

Even the reader who is not immedi- 
ately concerned with India’s progress will 
find much to inform him in the chapters 
relating to the science of nutrition and to 
nutritional research and practice in diffe- 
rent countries. The concern of the State 
. in Japan to bring to the doors of its re- 
sidents the untapped food wealth of the 
sea ànd that of the Soviet Union to give 
the citizen a well-balanced diet regardless 
of his capacity to pay for it are amonz 
the most hopeful signs of the times for 
the welfare of the uninformed masses. 

The problem of nutrition as it faces 
us in India is stated with precision and 
clarity, and any governmental or quasi- 
governmental agency, wishing to tackle 
the subject in earnest will find the right 
guidance in Professor Gangulee’s work. 


One/ittcutty under which a field worker 
in India has to labour is the inadequacy 
of knowledge on subjects not covered by 
the particular province in which he 
works, so Mr. Gangulee’s general survey 
of the diets of the people of India should 
be very useful. His account of Indian 
foodstuffs from the standpoint of ade- 
quacy by nutritional standards is equally 
valuable. The nutrition student has 
another valuable bit of well co-ordinated 
information in the author’s rapid survey 
of Public Health and deficiency diseases 
in India. 

The League of Nations’ findings in 
regard to the basic minimum and related 
factors about the nutrition of many 
countries, the striking results obtained 
at Coonoor by research in human nutri- 
tion and the efforts of Indian Medical 
Research workers in Calcutta are all 
examined in the light of the require- 
ments of India as a whole to become a 
better-nourished and healthier country. 
The danger of neglecting nutrition in 
youth is emphasised ; later attempts to 
mend matters bring hardly any seal re- 
sults. If, therefore, youth is to be saved 
from future tragedy, the responsibility 
is clearly the State’s—for providing im- 
poverished parents and school authorities 
with adequate resources to feed the 
children well. 

Mr. Gangulee is not perturbed’ by the 
alarmists who claim that the growing 
numbers of people in India will have to 
face starvation. He contends, rightly it 
appears to the reviewer, that agriculture 
should adopt scientific measures to in- 
crease the production of primary pro- 
ducts. This will multiply several-fold 
the food available in fertile India, and 
it will be a long, long time before India 
reaches the starvation point. 

This can unhesitatingly be pronounced 
as among the best reference and source- 
books on the subject ; it is likely to be 
adopted as the Bible of the Indian nutri- 
tion student and field worker. 


R. RAMASWAMI 
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The Poet and Society. By Aog 
HENDERSON. (Martin Secker and War- 
burg, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

“A poet without criticism is a failure 
and a poet who is a critic is a miracle.” 
Mr. Henderson, himself a poet, has al- 
ready established his reputation in the 
field of criticism by his fearless indepen- 
dence in Literature and a Changing 
Civilization and The Novel To-day. In 
this volume he examines the various as- 
pects of modern critical theory and prac- 
tice, and shows how the most famous 
poets of modern England, finding them- 
selves unable to establish a sympathetic 
contact with contemporary society, have 
either turned to an earlier tradition or 
built personal phantasies in self-defence. 

Writers are not wanting to-day who 
uphold and endorse Sidney’s time- 
honoured and widely accepted concep- 
tion that poetry has a right to exist on 
its own account, without subserving any 
ulterior motive or object. But there is 
also the Marxist in “ our destructive pre- 
sent ”, who demands, “ How muct. longer 
do yod think you will be able to go on 
enjoying poetry for its own sake without 
worrying about politits and economics ?”’ 

Here the author presents us with a 
learned and exhaustive treatment of 
modern English poetry—an account of 
the development of the romantic move- 
ment through the nineteenth century and 
of the Georgians and the post-war 
æsthetes end psychologists—the younger 
poets who have come after Eliot and 
Lawrence. These, still oppressed with a 
sense of sin, are concerned with their 
own problems and, instead of a religious 
solution, they seek a psychological and 
a social one. Mr. Henderson claims that 
it is brutality and the bathos of a crude 
emotionalism to which the public readily 
responds, and not the recondite subtle- 
ties of a fine sensibility, that made Kip- 
ling and have made John Masefield 


popular with the reading masses. “The ~ 
jungle law adapted to human life, how- 
ever valuable it may be in the interests 
of imperialism or fascism, is not a very 
valuable attitude in a poet.” 

The chapters which deal with “Gerard 
Manley Hopkins”, “ Politics and W. B. 
Yeats”, “The Agony of Mr. Eliot”, 
“ Birds, Beasts ond Flowers” (a book 
of poems by D. H. Lawrence) and “The 
Auden Age”, will repay perusal by thcse 
wha are interested in modern English 
poetry. 

Again and again, the writer asserts 
what real poetry is and should be like. 
Unkappily, not only Mr. Philip Hender- 
son and his English poets but poets in 
all countries are now constantly in dan- 
ger of losing their integrity as poets, 
under the all-pervading influence of 
politics, They may well cry with 
Matthew Arnold, : 

Not here, O Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee. 

Yet he very pertinently reminds h:s 
read2rs of the valuable definition cf 
poetry by Stephen Spender, “Poetry is 
the criticism of emotion from the stanc- 
poinz of personal integrity.” And we 
agree with the author when he says in 
conc_usion :— 

To-day because the ponai issue is s) 
urgert, we are apt to forget that it is nct 
his political opinions, philosophy or beliefs 
that make a poet, so much as the range, 
sensitiveness, and depth of his perceptions ; 
that :n fact, it is not primarily the business 
of the poet to be a politician, so much as to 
interpret imaginatively the crisis that is 
taking place in the mind of man. But h2 
will be unable to do this unless he sees th2 
world of his time, as it is and unless h2 
sheres to the full the life of his own age. 

For, as Shelley said, “ Poets, not other- 
wise than philosophers, painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians, are, in one sense, 
the creators, and, in another, the crea- 
tions of their own age. From this sub- 
jection the loftiest.da not escape.” 


KALIPADA MUKHERJEE 


1 


UNITY AMONG INDIANS 


In the December number of The 
Modern Review, with which that well- 
known monthly rounds out its thirty- 
third year, its veteran Editor, Shri 
Ramananda Chatterjee, challenges the 
imperialist plea that British rule in India 
ig indispensable because there are divi- 
sions among the people, conflicting 
claims, communal quarrels etc. He 
pertinently asks whether under British 

i tule the divisions are growing fewer and 
the fissiparous tendencies among the 
people less marked. The latest constitu- 
tion of India, promulgated in 1935, he 
points out, recognizes more than a dozen 
divisions among the people and he ironi- 
cally predicts that if and when the Bri- 
tish frame another constitution for India 
they will gladly recognize the separate 
claims of further subdivisions. 


It is the Indian nationalists who have 
been denouncing caste, ing to wipe off 
untouchability and obliterate caste distinc- 
tions and bring about communal unity. Or. 
the other hand, statutory and official re 
cognition continues to be given meticulously 

+. to caste and other divisions and distinctions. 

Sbri Chatterjee further avers thar 
communal clashes, instead of decreasing 
in number with the length of years of 
British rule, have been on the increase. 

Whether or not the Paramount Power 
has deliberately adopted “Divide et 
impera” as its policy, the fact that it 
has applied in practice that famous 
motto of Louis XI of France cannot be 
gainsaid. “Divide and govem”: 
Indians need to ponder its’ implications 
and to set themselves resolutely to resist 
the tendency towards ever further divi- 
sion and subdivision. They must over- 

~“ come the demoralizing centrifugal trend 
by a determined centripetal effort. 


Should not however greater blame 
attach to those who allow themselves to 
be divided than to those who attempt 
to bring about that division ? 


Writing on “Hindu-Muslim Friend- 
ship” in The Hindu for 3rd December 
1939, “N. N.” cites many instances of 
mutual toleration between Muslims and 
Hindus in South India, including the 
actual sharing of common shrines at 
several places which he names. In other 
cases two shrines on the same holy hill, 
each nominally sacred to one community 
or the other, are visited quite impartial- 
ly by the members of both. At one 
place in Travancore the local belief is 
said to be that the God of Sabarimalai 
Hill, the Buddhist shrine on which is 
visited by lakhs of Hindu pilgrinfs, will 
not accept the worship of a Hindu who 
has not visited the mosque on the same 
bill. And many Muslims who visit the 
mosque are said to make a point of visit- 
ing the shrine as well. 

The most famous illustration he gives 
of the generous and sympathetic rela- 
tions that should prevail between the 
followers of every faith is that of the 
attitude of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan 
towards their Hindu subjects. When an 
explosion wrecked the tower of the tem- 
ple of Ranganathaswami at Seringapa- 
tam, Hyder Ali had his own soldiers re- 
pair it at once. And when Sringeri 
Math was looted by horsemen Tippu 
Sultan sent the robbed Swami gifts of 
food, cloth and money and despatched 
an armed guard to defend the city 
against further attacks. Such instances, 
which could be multiplied, would con- 
firm, if confirmation were needed, our 
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faith in the fundamental unity of the 
people of India. 


It is with mixed feelings that the 
Indian patriot reads of the helding of 
an inter-communal amity con“erence— 
sorrow that it should be necessary to 
arranze formally a meeting between 
brothers of the same family ; relief that 
steps are being taken to end the sad 
` estrangement. Such conferences, con- 
ducted in the spirit of mutual friendli- 
ness and appreciation, are stepping- 
stones back to the path of unty from 
which we have strayed. 

The method adopted at the ccnference 
` held at Dacca on the 11th of Cecember 
under the auspices of the Ahmadiya 
Movement—the method of décussing 
the lives and words of the propkets and 
the teachers of the different feiths—is 
a potentially valuable one. Suck a con- 
ference can attain thé highest success. 
however, only , if.tha discussion is kept 
thorouzhly objective throughout and, if 
those participating are inspired not by 
proselytizing zeal but by the homest de- 
sire not only to share whatever each be- 
lieves that he has found of truth, but 
also to listen with an open mind to 
others’ views—a proviso difficult to in- 
sure when missionaries are amcng the 
speakers, as in this case. A gethering 
like that at Dacca is safe so long as it 
confines itself to considering the teach- 
ings of the high souls to whom the 
various religions profess allegiance. 
Their teachings are all in harmoay and 
afford the soundest possible bazis for 
fraternization. But as surely = true 
religion unites, theologies divide, and 
comparison of the respective mecits of 
this creed and of that can serve n> good 
purpose but will only aggravate friction. 

In that connection we must congratu- 


late the International Fellowships for 
taking a right step against proselytism. 
At their sessions held at Aundh, reports 
‘The Indian Social Reformer, a committee 
was appointed which in its findings took 
the position 
that differences between religions were 
differences in emphasis. The distinctive 
characteristics which had grown out of such 
bap att were eet exclusive possession of 
a particular religion but its contribution to 
Religion. “We would advocate”, said the 
group “an attitude of reciprocity to the con- 
tributions of other religions and also a sense 
of responsibility in religion to share its 
eae elements with other religions.” 
this basis the Committee felt that the 
necessity for conversion as commonly under- ~ 
stood would disappear and it set its face 
against mass conversion while insisting on 
the importance of conversion as a spiritual 
A radical pray was taken by the 
in suggesting the dissociation of all 
itarian service taken in the name of 
religion from all desire for conversion. 





{ 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, writing ‘on “In- 
dians in South Africa” (The Indian 
Review, December, 1939), sees India as 
the natural champion of all non-Euro- 
pean peoples and of all human beings 
everywhere who are the victims of “the 
evil racial prejudice which ends in the 
Colour Bar” and “is, perhaps, the most 
sinister phenomenon of our time”. Ra- 
cial prejudice is rampant throughout Asia 
and Africa; its malign influence dark- 
ens America ; it has condemned miHions 
of Jews in Europe to misery or flight. 
Mr. Andrews emphasizes that 


the Indian struggle is not a acne one, 
as if it were on of India alone. 
Rather, it is true to say that India is in the 
forefront of the battle. which is being waged 
for all the non-European races that have 
come under the unbearable stigma of the 
Colour Bar. If India wins, all win: if 
India loses, all lose. : This fact becomes self- 
evident in every country that faces this 
eles but it is luminously clear in South 
Tica. 


It is, then, against this whole racial 

ster, with its evil heritage of the Colour 
Bar, taat the new struggle has to be fought 
and won..,.At the present moment... 
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this “colour bar” itself is a world issue, 
no less than the war crisis in modern Europe. 
Nothing could excuse India, if in her pre- 
occupation with war events happening else- 
where, she neglected this vital principle 
which so chet touches her own people 
and other non-European races. 


It has been truly said that the hardest 
tolerance of all to practise is tolerance 
of intolerance. The person free from 
colour prejudice is at a disadvantage in 
dealing with sufferers from the “colour 
bar” obsession. His natural reaction to 
them is that of a sane man towards the 
victims of a fixed delusion. The very 
numbers of the psychopaths, however, 
forbid the pitying but firm treatmert 
that they singly merit. Therefore, how- 
ever hard it is to take seriously the per- 
versely fantastic notion of measuring a 
man’s worth by the pigmentation of his 
skin ; however convinced one is that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that”, the effort 
must be made to meet unreasoning pre- 
judice with reason, hatred with love. 

The duty of India and of Indians is 
plain. Injustice must be resisted in 
every case, not by violence, not in a 
spirit of resentment, but because the de- 
mand for justice is innate in man, be- 
cause human relations must reflect as 
far as possible the justice and the har- 
mony of Nature under pain of chaos, 
which is worse than death. 

But more lasting and more effective in 
the long run than combating the false 
expressions of partial views of life, will 
be constructive effort to promulgate 
sound philosophy, to convince the exclu- 
sionists in every society of the basic 
oneness of the human yace. The supreme 
test of any religion is its ability to 
convince its followers of the fact of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 


In his presidential address at the 
Damoh District Youth Conference in 


December last Shri S. M. Joshi struck 
an appropriate note on the unifying of 
the whole of India. He showed that 
one of the obstacles is the curse of un- 
touchability still prevailing in Hindu 
Society. He says :— 

About the removal of untouchability is 
there any need to say something? I want 
it to go but not because I am a Hindu 
but because I am a human being. We have 
no moral right to complain about the op- 
pression if we ourselves are oppressors un- 
to others. How can we demand justice from 
the British when we ourselves are denying 
it to our own people? All human beings 
are equal and youth cannot tolerate any 
distinctions which are unjust. We have 
to convince the Harijans about our honesty. 

Like all good patriots Shri Raojibhai 
Patel, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the same Conference, also de- 
plores the existing tension between 
Hindus and Muslims and appealed for 
the breaking down of communalism 
among the masses, 


Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, who deliver- 
ed the Convocation Address at ‘the Nag- 
pur University on the 9th of December, 
urged the graduates to make true to 
their country whatever place they would 
take in the world and whatever contri- 
bution they might make. 


We should cease to think in terms of com- 
munity, sect or tongues. We will stand with 
the solidarity of an Indian people. We will 
say to each individual that he has his own 
right of working, his right to his own culture, 
his nght to his own personal law, his nght 
to everything for which humanity stands, 
and while respecting all individual rights 
and mghts of sects and communities, of 
majorities and minorities, none the less shall 
one thing transcend all these fissiparous 
ae and that is the duty to stand con- 
solidated as an Indian Nation—an Indian 
Nation which in miniature becomes the 
symbol of a united world, purified of all 
social ills, That is my message to you. 


India is indeed a not inapt symbol 
of the world. All of the difficulties 
which beset the world as a whole we 
have in our country—some in miniatute 
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indeed like the materialistic outlook 
which has darkened the sky for so many 
in the West but which happily has shut 
out the sun for relatively few among 
our Indian people; and some, such as 
poverty, in exaggerated form. Modern 
India does not claim to be able in her 
own strength alone to cope with all these 
difficulties much more effectively than 
other nations can. But she possesses one 
great advantage over the rest of the 
world in these days of frustraticn and 
discouragement: she has among the 
priceless heirlooms in her treasure chest 
the keys to unlock every, docr now 
closed against the progress of humanity. 
She needs only to take them out and 
to use them. The world is waiting for 
a demonstration of the likerating 
power of spiritual principles < plied. 
India’s efforts, truly, to find her own 
soul ang to express herself in terms of it 
are not for the selfish benefit of the 
Indian millions but will serve the whole 
of mankind. . 

A viral part of India’s demonstration 
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is tbe achievement of unity within her 
own borders, which means for the indi- 
vidual, as Mrs. Naidu put it :— 

To live true, to live pure, to live without 
bitterness when bitterness attacks your land, 
to live without rancour when all the causes 
of rancour are in your midst, to live with- 
out jealousies when interprovincial feuds 
have been your heritage, to live in comrade- 
aap when hostility has been your daily 

rea 


We are glad the International Good- 
will Committee of the Bombay Rotary 
Club has offered a prize of Rs. 250/- for 


the best essay on “Promotion of In- ` 


tercommunal Goodwill and Harmony in 
India”. The competition was open to 
all, icrespective of age, race or religion. 
Cons-ructive suggestions to bring about 
communal harmony are of greater value 
than mere expressions of regret and of 
disapproval of the prevailing dishar- 
mony. We hope, therefore, that some at 
least of these essays will be found to 
make a real contribution towards the 
solution of this important problem. 


A REJOINDER 


With reference to Mr. A. Morgan 
Young’3 statement, in his letter publish- 
ed in your November issue, that the 
Daily Telegraph quotation seemed true 
i 1930, I should like to say that the 


quotation was taken from a copy of the 
newspaper of 1939, close, in fact, to 
the date on which I wrote the review of 
The Rise of a Pagan Siate., 

London, E. V. Hayes 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Much has been written about the ex- 
cavations in North-Western India on the 
sites of Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and 
Chanhu-daro, whose flourishing civiliza- 
tion conservative archeologists assign to 
a period nearly five thousand years ago. 
Dr. Ernest Mackay, whose lecture of last 
winter before the India Society in Lon- 
don on “ Arts and Crafts in the Time 
of Mohenjo-daro” appears in the Sec- 
ond Issue for 1939 of Indian Art and 
Letters, describes most strikingly the 
high level reached by that culture in city 
planning and administration, in sani- 
tary engineering and in numerous other 
lines, The drainage system of Mohenjo- 
daro, for example, he declares “ far sur- 
passed the drainage systems of other 
countries at much later dates”. The 
builder’s craft was highly developed in 
those cities with their broad main streets 
and their solidly built structures of burnt 
brick, whose massive walls when first 
unearthed were in practically as good 
condition as when the bricks were laid. 


Certainly the brick-maker and mason of 
India over 4,000 years ago were craftsmen 
who could have held their own with their 
successors in India to-day. 

The proofs survive of a high level of 


development also in various industries 


such as stone and metal work, bead-: 


making and pottery. 


Some quite upectanle inted pottery 
produced in the villages of Sind to-day, but 
the designs lack the interest and the fine 
quality of the ancient work, nor have any 
of the early motifs survived. 


Cotton cloth was used and either em- 
broidered cor woven in patterns; the 


r ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
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small size of some of the spindle-whorls 
found in practically every house “ sig- 
gests that very fine yarns were spun” 

A considerable amount of jewellery 
has been found, none of which, Dr. 
Mackay declares, could be called bar- 
baric. 

In a bead-maker’s house in Chanhu- 
dara were found cylindrical steatite 
beads so fine that placed end to end they 
average thirty-seven to the inch. 


Each bead is P saved and bored, 
and how it was possible to make them so 
accurately and yet so small it is hard to 
oe age Certainly they are the smallest 
that I have ever seen. 


There was strict regulation of ‘weights 
in Mohenjo-daro., The Harappa Cul. 
ture used a metric system also and the 
finding of part of a long rule, marked 
off into dimensions of 0.264 inch, in a 
large and an obviously important public 
building suggests that it may have been 
a test pattern, by which other measures 
were checked. 

It is unfortunate that our ancestors 
of the Indus Valley wrote on perishable 
materials ; the only surviving pictogra- 
phic characters, some 300-odd, are in in- 
scriptions on stone seals, inscriptions too 
short to give a clue to the meaning. But 
the mute witnesses to their culture which 
those ancestors have left behind tell their 
own story and convey more clearly than 
words could do a lesson for the arm- 
ed camps that we call the modem 
nations. For what is especially worthy 
of note in the Harappa Culture find- 
ings ig the scarcity of weapons of war 
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in spite of the fact that great mumbers 
of copper and bronze tools and utensils 
have been unearthed. Dr. Mackay 
closes his lecture with the significant 
statement that “no other great people 
in the history of the world has left so 
little evidence of war-mindedness.” 

Truly “there is nothing dead in the 
past to the man who would know how 
the present came to be what it is”. 
Our roots go deep and the ideal of 
ahimse which inspires our nobles: minds 
to-day is the flower of no chanze-sown 
seed. It grows on the hoary tree of 
Indian culture which, viewed in the 
large, approximates more closely thar: 
that of any other nation to Matthew 
Amold’s definition of what culture is: 
“a harmonious expansion of all the 
powers which make the beauty and the 
worth of human nature”. 

An interesting question presents it- 
self: i this civilization is 5000 yeare 
old, what period shoyld be assigned for 
its higa - development, some marks of 
which are presented by Dr. Mackay? 
How many generations of brick-makers 
laboured to produce bricks which after 
5000 years are as good as newt How 
many decades must have passed ‘or the 
Mohenjo-daro engineers to acquire the 
knowledge to devise the drainage system 
which Dr. Mackay praises? How many 
centurizs of knowledge and practice did 
the bead-maker of Chanhu-daro inherit 
to enable him to tum out such beautiful 
work end to bore accurately beads so 
minute by a process which baffies the 
imagination of Dr. Mackay? And does 
not the absence of weapons of wer show 
that the people of that arcient world 
had greater philosophical insight and 
moral perception than have the fighting 
nations of modern Europe? 
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Eleanor Follansbee contributes to 
Religions for October “ The Story of the 
Flood, in the Light of Comparative Semi- 
tic Mythology ”. On the strength of 
mythological poems of some thirty-five 
huncred years ago, recently discovered 
at Ras Shamra on the North Coast of 
Syria, she attempts to reconstruct the 
original version of the Flood story from 
whica the extant Hebrew and Babylonian 
accounts may have been derived. The 
crux of her hypothesis is the identity of 
the hero of the Flood with the Genius 
of Vegetation. The flood myth, she sug- 
gests was originally connected with the 
seasonal rituals of Canaan. She discusses 
at some length the Ras Shamra narrative 
of Aleyan-Baal, whom she equates with 
Tammuz-Adonis and whose part she 
suggests was played by Noah in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew account, the castration and 
miraculous recovery of the hero having 
been followed, respectively, by drought 
and food. 

The Hindus also have their legend of 
a deluge, reference to it being found in 
the Satapatha Brékmana, in which Vai- 
vaswata, the Hindu prototype of Noah, 
constructs an ark at the command of 
Vishnu in his Avatara as a horned fish ; 
he shuts up in it with his family the 
seeds of plants and pairs of all animals ; 
in the subsequent deluge the ship is pro- 
pelled by the horned fish through the 
taginz elements to a safe landing on the 
Himelayas. 

There is no myth without its kernel 
of living truth and all the evidence points 
to tha Biblical, the Babylonian and the 
Hind legends of* the deluge referring 
allegorically to an actual great flood in 
Central Asia which the Brahmanical 
Zodiscal computations assign to some 
12,009 years ago. 

Buz there is a wider and deeper signi- 
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ficance to this myth. Mystagogues of 
The Golden Bough school, predisposed 
to “fertility rites” as a master-key, 
would be reluctant to admit that the 
mystical Nuah or Noah of the Chaldean 
legend symbolized the “spirit” falling 
into and vivifying matter or chaos, 
symbolized by the waters of the flood, 
after a great period of pralaya or dis- 
solution. But such an interpretation is 
borne out by the figurative description in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka, in which at the 
end of the deluge land slowly emerges. 
„Then Vishnu as the Divine Boar helps 
to give the land consistency and to make 
it fit for tillage and a broad expanse of 
arable land is floated on the back of the 
Divine Tortoise ; the three divine Ava- 
taras as Fish, Boar and Tortoise helping 
life and vigour to reëmerge from pralaya 
—a higher concept of the legend, surely, 
than as the mystagogic explanation of 
a ritual ceremony. 





The contribution of biased, history 
texts to international prejudice. ‘has Jong 
been recognized. In India the hbistoran’s 
responsibility for bringing about mutual 
.sympathy, on which alone the unity of 
the Indian people can rest, is very great. 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur M. Aziz-ul- 
Huque, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta, in welcoming the delegates 
to thé Indian History Congress on the 
15th of December, declared that “it is 
only a true and correct perspective of 
Indian History that can form’ the essen- 
tial background of all our national feel- 
ings arid sentiments”. (The Hitavada, 
Nagpur) He felt that too often, by 
distorting facts and figures and unneces- 
sarily emphasizing untoward incidents. 
the historian had blurred the past. 

I feel he does the greatest disservice to 
his country if he treats individual isolated 
whims and aberrations as a n chain 
in history. Let us hope that with the 


research, broad-based on the 


between the different sections of our peoples 
will vanish and India will look forward to a 
brighter day of cultural amity and harmony 
among men. 

We feel sure that the ideals thus for- 
mulated will inspire the labours of the 
Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad (Indian 
Academy of History) in preparing the 
comprehensive History of the Indien 
Nation which it has recently undertaken. 
We are indebted for information on the 
project to Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, 
one of its prime movers, along with Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Professor Bagchi and Pandit Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalankar. Leading Indian 
historians, we understand, are to contri- 
bute studies in their special fields. 

We are in hearty sympathy with every 
effort to unveil the past, which Biichner, 
materialist though he was, described truly 
as “nothing but an unfolded present”. 
For practical purposes, of course, this 
undertaking must be limited both geo- 
graphically and temporally, though if the 
lines of demarcation for India be drawn 
at its present territorial limits andat the 
dawn of formal history, ag we assume 
they must, much eof the prehistoric 
“ India ”—that India which .was the 
mother of the civilizations of the world 
—will be excluded. 

Such a thoroughgoing study should go 
far, however, to bridge the gaps that still 
exist in the history of India as it is known 
to-day, and inevitably the History of the 
Indian Nation will add its solid testiniony 
to the mass of evidence for the great 
intellectual, moral and spiritual stature 
of India’s distant forebears. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, who presided 
over thie Indian History Congress, did 
well to warn against the provincial or the 
communal bias in historical studies, but 
if the continuity of Indian culture is to 
be shown, the beads of events must be 
threaded on the ideas and the ideals of 
India. There’ has been progress whén 
the latter have dominated, retrogression 
when they have been neglected; the 
history that brings that fact out plainly 
will be rendering the highest service to 
India and to the modern world. 
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In his Convocation Address at Luck- 
now University on the 9th of December, 
the Hon. Sir Shah Sulaiman made many 
important points in reference to India’s 
great educational problem and especially 
to “the burning question of Adult Edu- 
cation ™, so imperative for incrzasing the 
disgracefully small number cf literate 
individuals in this country, which the 
last Census showed to constitrie only 8 
per cent. of the population. And by 
Adult Education, he explained, he did 
not mean mere elementary lit=racy but 
also, among other things, general inform- 
ation and the rudiments of culture. “It 
is only by educating the fathe- and the 
mother that you can educate the chil- 
dren.” He appealed to the graduates to 
give their spare time and to the under- 
graduates to give their often wasted 
holidays to propagating macs adult 
education. 

Nome of the ideas he presented, how- 
ever, is more pregnant than his prescrip- 
tion of. education for the unity which is 
so pressing a need of India. The univer- 
sities, he declared, have a greaz part to 
play in creating a proper atmosphere of 
communal harmony and good will. If 
their students, taking patriotism as their 
ideal, would but cast aside all the nar- 
row-minded prejudices which have been 
hindering the growth of national unity, 
the communal question could be solved. 
The Universities, he said, are open to 
students of all communities, classes, 
castes and creeds, who ought ta associate 
together on the basis of equality and 
trustful comradeship which sincerity in 
word and deed, in all mutual dealings, 
can make possible. 

Of interest in connection with Sir Shah 
Sulaiman’s address is that delivered by 
Dr. Kennedy, American Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, on r iving an 


honorary LL.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Manchester (Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, October 
1989). Dr. Kennedy sounds a note of 
warning. Just as science faces the ever- 
present danger of misuse, “ education 
may become a danger to the public wel- 
faze if we are not wisely schooled to make 
the best use of its power, or if it is 
guided by erratic or unscrupulous 
hands”. The universities must maintain 
tolerance and have complete freedom not 
only from external control but also from 
“internal pressure of selfishness and bias 
and dishonest thinking”. pi 

There is danger, he thinks of 
educators, under “the impact of world 
tragedies [which] can shake our deepest 
personal beliefs—if we let them”, begin- 
nirg to regard education as simply one 
means of solving transient problems and 
to subordinate scholarship to utility. 
But he affirms his faith that the univer- 
sities will survive :— 

For what, then, shall they stand to- 
day? Are the ancient and eternal veri- 


ties no longer of value to mankind? With 
unshaken conviction and confidence I 


claim that they are of eternal value. 4 


Universities have served the world well. 
... They will continue to find and per- 
petuate those ideas and ideals which are 
of most consequence for the human race. 





The hope of perfecting humanity 
thrcugh the perfecting of the child was 
hela out by Mr. R. P. Masani, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
in his speech on the 8th of December, 
when he opened the “Child in the 
Home” Exhibition organised by the 
Gujarati Stree Sahakari Mandal of 
Bombay. 

W= are living in an age when the founda- 
tions of the entire social structure, nay, 
the Zoundations of human thought and hu- 


man aspirations and ideals, will have to be 
rebuilt in the light of recent experience. 


v 
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’Greater freedom and greater amenities are 
available, but the essence of corporate life 
and the essence of all Government—the ‘Per 
fection of humanity—is lacking. 


It 1s quite true that the children offer 
the best hope of national regeneration. 
Not without great effort can the adult 
achieve an open mind so that he can 
register new impressions without blur- 
ring or distortion. Our slates are 
scribbled over with entry upon entry ; in 
many cases there is not a corner free. 
But the children come with clean slates. 

Mr. Masani stressed the need of train- 
ing parents to take proper care of their 
children. Proper care includes far more 
than providing the conditions for physi- 
cal health, which most parents recognize 
as an obligation, Character training in 
the early years is of vital importance 
and the child ig apter at imitation than 
at learning from precept. He is far 
more sensitive than the adult; what 
might make only a passing impression 
upon the latter may be indelibly engrav- 
ed upon the consciousness of the child. 
And the child is influenced by the 
thoughts and the feelings of those around 
him no less than by what he sees and 
hears. At least as necessary as discipline 
for the child is discipline, none the less 
strict for being self-imposed, for parents 
and far all who have to do with children. 

Mr. Masani emphasized also the im- 
portance of good municipal housekeep- 
ing as a sine gua non of ideal home con- 
ditions for the child. Decent housing 
conditions must be provided, but-let us 
not omit from our programme of slum 
clearance the clearing of the slums of 
feeling and of thought. Comestibles 
must be kept safe from pollution, but it 
is at least as important to guard the 
hearts and the minds of the young 
against contamination from commiunal 
antipathies, from racial and sectional 
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and intolerance and, last but not least, 
from the pornographic writing and so- 
called art which disfigure too many 
periodicals and other publications at the 
present day. 


Let each man direct himself first to a 
suitable calling in life, and then let him 
instruct others. Thus a wise man will be 
free from worry. (Dhammapada, 158) 


This eminently practical advice was 
given by the Buddha some twenty-five 
hundred years ago. India has neglected 
it to her cost. As Dr. C. R. Reddi, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Andhra University, 
brought out in his address of welcome to 
the Inter-Universities Board at Waltair 
on December 15th, Indian industries are 
handicapped by the /aissez-aller policy 
of the Government which, he urged, 
should organise the Universities, and in- 
dustrial concerns as well, to supply the 
goods the lack of which in war timfham- 
pers Indian productjon. He cited the 
menace to India’s great textile industry 
of a shortage of bleaching powder, which 
could have been produced here in abund- 
ance if preparations had been made in 
time, and the sugar industry’s need for a 
suitable substitute for sulphur, the fall 
in the imports of which has raised ab- 
normally the price of sugar. These lacks 
and the war-time scarcity of other 
chemicals, Dr. Reddi claimed, could be 
overcome if the Universities were proper- 
ly subsidized for research. 

We do not share Dr. Reddi’s im- 
patience with those who would regret 
to see India take without reflection the 
road of industrialization on which the 
West has so long travelled without reach- 
ing either general prosperity or peace. 
But “right livelihood” is one of the 
steps on the Buddha’s “ Eightfold Path ”. 
The problera, for our country and our 
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people, presses for solution. Shri N. S. 
Subba Rao, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Mysore University. and Chairman of the 
Inter-Universities Board, stressed in his 
presidential address at Waltair the need 
of finding ways to prevent unemployment 
among University graduates and‘ former 
students—a difficulty which is acute in 
the larger cities of India. The problem 
of unemployment among all classes 
urgently needs to be solved. Its existence 
is a standing challenge to our resourceful- 
ness and our humanity. 

That the genius of the Indizn people 
is preéminently intellectual and spiritual 
does not mean that we are unpractical. 
The light of the spirit can show us more 
clearly how to set our material house in 
order. The great spiritual sages of the 
past had a grasp of practical affairs that 
puts our present-day humanity to shame. 
Recognizing the evils brought upon the 
worldSby the spirit of unbridled competi- 
tion, India may well abstain from forcing 
her way into the arena of international 
trade at the cost of others’ rights, from 
“dumping” her surplus production in 
foreign countries to the ruination of their 
industries, etc. But she has every right 
to insist upon herself supplying the neces- 
sities of her own people. Self-respect 
demands that she evolve a proper system 
of self-support, under which no man 
with the will to work shall be denied the 
opportunity to do so under decent condi- 
tions and for fair remuneration, Dr. 
Reddi’s proposals deserve thoughtful 
consideration and prompt adoption if 
they be found good. 


“I look for social and political reform 
not through the making of revolutions, 
but by the awakening of thought and by 
the progress of ideas ”, declared Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, in his 


address on the 2nd of December declar-“ 
ing open the All-India Khadi and Swa- 
deshi Exhibition in Madras. To that 
awakening of thought and progress of 
ideas, indeed, all other means to the de- 
sired end are subsidiary, incitiding the 
practical steps towards economic prosper- 
ity indicated by Sir Mirza, such as 
increasing the fertility of the. soil, 
enzouraging cottage industries and esta- 
blishing factories in the villages. Shared 
industrial enterprise has truly, as he 
pointed out, great potentialities for weld- 
ing our people together, but shared ideals, 
offer still greater possibilities. 

There is food for thought in Sir 
Mirza’s suggestion that truth and non- 
viclence should be supplemented by 
“sweetness and light”. What he des- 
cribed as negative Swadeshi, “a negative 
attrtude, adopted with reference to every- 
thing, great and small”, he warned must 
enc in frustration. The opening quota- 
tion from his address indicates the most 
fertile field for positive effort. It is only 
the gradual assimilation by mankind of 
great spiritual truths which can revolu- 
tionize the face of civilization and ulti- 
macely will result in a far more effective-* 
panacea for the ills of the present day 
than mere tinkering with this or that 
surface effect can possibly bring about. 
The spreading of ideas which can energize 
thought to rise above the petty and the 
personal is practical service per excel- 
lence. There is a plane of thinking above 
conclicting ideologies, where ideas are not 
communal or racial or provincial, but 
universal ; true ideas bear even no stamp 
of cheir country of origin; any label 
would proclaim them spurious ; they are 
Vidzshi to none, .Swadeshi to all. Our 
success in “infusing brotherhood into 
democracy”, to use Sir Mirza’s expres- 
sion, which is the greatest present need 
of India and the race, will be in terms of 
our ability to bring those true ideas down ~ 
for application in the workaday world. 
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In the chaotic industrial system which 
in the West passes for civilization, war, 
in spite of its hazards, offers some sense 
of security in the assurance it gives of 
work for all, whereas peace means for 
too many the dread or the actuality of 
rusting in idleness. Mr. John Middleton 
Murry in “The Way to Peace” (The 
‘Adelphi, November 1939) declares that 
the peace movement must recognize this 
as the crux of its problem, though as far 
as his knowledge goes “not one of the 
Christian leaders, not one of the leaders 
vof labour, has suggested that the war 
has any deeper cause than the arrogance 
of Hitler”. It is always so much more 
comfortable to blame “the evil eye” for 
the failure of our crops than to admit 
that we have been careless or inept in 
our cultivation of the soil! But if we 
shut our eyes to the true cause, how can 
we apply the right remedy ? 

One need not see socialism as the only 
solution to agree to the necessity for 
economic security for all and to admit 
that Mr. Murry is justified in writing, 

We have concealed our social injustice 
with Christian and liberal cant. We merely 
poras respect for the individuali; we re- 

pay the price of respecting him in 
reality. 

He is convinced that a machine eco- 
nomy, cannot function fully unless its 
products are given away, preferably “ in 
magnificent social services, in education 
worthy of the name, in incomes which 
enable people to live lives free of the 
paralysing fear of insecurity”. Social 
revolution? Yes, but “above all, it 
means a moral revolutjon . . . a turning 
upside down of our habits of self-regard- 
ing and competitive activity”. Doubt- 
less this will be considered too drastic a 
prescription by capitalism, which Mr. 
Murry charges has not been the least 
of the influences working to hold off the 


agrarian revolution which he sees as in- 
evitable. The choice that he presents is 
between socialism with an authoritarian 
element, inexorably imposed by Russia 
if the war lasts long, and socialism de- 
mocratically established by peaceful self- 
devised means if hostilities cease soon. 

Peace, justice, plenty—the very sug- 
gestion brings hope to overwrought emo- 
tions, to harassed minds and to half- 
starved bodies, hope that an oasis in the 
desert lies indeed ahead. To what ex- 
tent legislation can secure these deside- 
rata may be questioned, but certainly if 
the glimpsed oasis is not to prove a 
mirage they must be provided not for 
England alone, not for Europe alone, 
not for white-skinned races or for so- 
called Christian nations only, but for all. 
That means that Mr. Murry’s “ moral 
revolution” must apply not only to in- 
dividuals. Whole nations must renounce 
their “self-regarding and confffetitive 
activity” if the world, which is one, is 
to have true peace. 


Opening the First All-India Food and 
Nutrition Exposition at Calcutta on the 
15th of December, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore spoke out on the subject of mal- 
nutrition in India with a vigour that 
belied his venerable years. In his address 
he drew a shocking picture of the handi- 
cap imposed upon our land by the semi- 
starvation of the masses, whose diet is in 
general deficient in nutritive value as well 
as in quantity. f 

A laissez-aller attitude in the face of 
the conditions he painted is shameful. 
Long familiarity with the physical 
wretchedness in which millions of our 
people drag out their lives can alone ex- 
plain, though it cannot excuse, the gene- 
ral apathy towards semi-starvation with 
its ruthless toll in lowered vitality, low- 
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ered resistance to disease. lowered effi- 
ciency and—Dr. Tagore might have add- 
ed—lowered average length of life. We 
must not acquiesce complacently in ocn- 
ditions under which the average life ex- 
pectancy of an Indian child at birth is 
much less than half that in England or 
in the U.S.A. 

Poverty is of course a major cause cf 
the malnutrition of the masses, but it 5 
not the only cause. Ignorance of dietetics 
is widespread and there is urgent need of 
nutritional education to win the people 
from their predilection for the fine 
milled white rice, from which the nutri- 
tive elements have largely been removed, 
and to convince them that fresh vegeta- 
bles, fruits and milk are not luxuries but 
necessities for health. 

Poverty is general, but in parts of the 
country where sound dietetic principles 
are recognized in practice if not in theory 
we der physiques in general and 
greater average stature and sturdiness. 
Col. McCarrison of the Government Food 
Value Research Laboratory is said to 
have pronounced the usual Sikh diet of 
wholemeal bread (chapaties) made from 
hand-ground wheat flour, milk and milk 
products, and green vegetables, the most 
nourishing and ideal diet in the world. 

The blame for wrong choice of foods 
does not, therefore, lie at the door of 
India’s traditional vegetarianism, nor 
must the prevailing malnutrition be over- 
come by Indians’ aping the West in 
turning to a flesh diet. All that is neces- 
sary is to teach the people throughout 
the country the rudiments of dietetics and 
what constitutes a balanced ration—and 
„to make it economically possible for them 
to procure it. 

It is quite true that physical poverty 
is less drastic than spiritual, and that 
„what food a man eats is less important 


than what he thinks and how he feels“ 
towards his fellow men. but malnutrition 
may mean not only physical debility but 
a stunted and arrested development in 
other directions as well. Such expositions 
as that in Calcutta are a step in the right 
direction, but they touch only the fringe 
of the problem The gospel must be 
carried to the villages, where the over- 
whelming majority of the Indian people 
live. 


“Eternal Vigilance is the Price of 
Purity ” is the title of a striking article | 
in the Fifteenth Anniversary Number of 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, ably 
edited by Shri Amal Home, in which Dr. 
B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya insists on the 
highest standard of integrity in Munici- 
pal and Corporation officials. Corrup- 
tian need not be flagrant malfeasance in 
offce to deserve the name. It “admits 
of no grades, much less of condonation or 
compromise”. Any “deviation from 
the standards or purity, morality and 
integrity which are well understood all the 
world over” is corruption, by Dr. Sita- 
ramayya’s forthright definition. He. 
attacks vigorously the fundamentally 
dishonest system of “percentages” 
which hoary custom has sanctified in 
certain departments, and also the specious 
plea that if the “commission” for a 
contract is paid into the party funds the 
misdeed may be condoned. 


To say that means arz different from ends 
is to support violence, ‘or untruthfulness is 
a wr to the corscience and a blow to 
the “inner voice”, That a robber or a 
dacoit uses ill-gotten wealth for the relief of 
tke poor, or that’ a semi-public body is 
exploited in order that the proceeds may 
swell party funds can never be a justification, 
or even an excuse, for deviation from the 
normal 
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Evezy private citizer. who violates his 
coascience injures all by his bad example, 
but individuals in high places have a 
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special responsibility. They are the 
natural leaders of the masses and their 
modes of thought and of action set the 
pattem for the people. “ Whatever is 
practised by the most excellent men, that 
is also practised by others. The world 
follows whatever example they set”, 
declares the Bhagavad-Gita, and, by the 
undiscriminating many, the holder of 
public or semi-public office is taken un- 
questioningly to be a “most excellent 
man”. The venal official is a menace 
to public morals. 

The office-bearer should do nothing 
that he would not see adopted as a rule 
of conduct for all. 


y 


A recent leading editorial in Purpose 
emphasizes what an increasing number 
of people to-day are feeling—the im- 
perative need for mental and moral 
reorientation if civilization is to survive. 
“ Regeneration—or death” is the choice 
the writer sees before civilized living. 

We shall suffer re-invigoration, through the 
blood, 'in primitive and brutal fashion, sub- 
merging civilization for an indefinite future ; 
_or we shall, under an overwhelming impetus 
of the human spirit, abandon our lethargy 
and pursue our incalculable destiny, direct- 
ing the primitive sourcea of strength to our 
human purposes. For behind the primitive 
is the*original Source, to Whom the spirit 
of man has immediate access, A new growth 
of human consciousness is already arising, 
and we may fertilize it either by our blood 
and teara or by discovering our spiritual 
birthright. We ereed ‘die’ only to the evil. 
So to ‘die’ will release in us strength to 
overcome our exhaustion and blindness. 
We can no longer deceive ourselves that 
it is possible to live in denial of spirit and 
of sense in the ordering of our religions, 
our social, our economic, our political life 
....We believe that the trouble in the 
world of affairs indicates the trouble in the 
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soul, and that nothing but total regenera- 
tion can save us, í 

Too many are still looking to economic 
and political formule to save them, over- 
looking the fact that outer conditions are 
but reflections of inner attitude, Very 
many, in our chastened modern world, 
however, are ready to assent to the need 
of regeneration or even of renaissance, a 
new birth—as they are ready to snatch at 
anything that promises delivery from the 
present cul-de-sac—though they are for 
the most part as puzzled as was 
Nicodemus as to what such rebirth 
means and implies and how, it is to be 
brought about. And assent to the 
necessity for regeneration does not take 
them far. The inner reorientation can 
spring only from a sound philosophy of 
life that, brushing aside the cobwebs 
spun by casuistry and superstition, shall 
uncover the eternal verities in d to 
the nature of man, his plao in the 
universe and “ The? Way to Life”, the 
title of the Purpose editorial. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan had something 
worth while to say about spiritual re- 
generation in his address at the 
Convocation of the Sanskrit Parishat at 
Patna on the 9th of November, which 
is reported in The Hindu. Economics 
and politics, he freely granted, had 
brought the world together in space and 
time, but he characterized the present 
age as one of physical union and spiritual 
disunion. Even in this age of spiritual 
decadence, however, he declared, spirit- 
ual regeneration is attainable. But is 
the modern world prepared to try his 
prescription? His formula is simple but 
profound in its implications : “ Striving 
to retain only the essentials of life and 
discarding the superfluities.” 


i 
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In a recent article Dr. S. C. Law ad- 
mits (Science and Culture, December 
1939) that “the technica! achievements 
of science have far outpaced our moral 
capacity to receive them” And vet he 
urges the popularization of scientific 
knowledge and condemns the attitude 
of most educated Indians in regard- 
ing science “solely as a technizal 
instrument of our economic regeneration” 
and refusing to let it inrrude in the 
spiritual, ethical and intellectual sphere. 
He finds the foundations of -his allegedly 
misguided attitude 
in the basic idea on which tke entire cul- 
ture of modern India has been built up by 
all the great Indians from Ram Mohuni 
Roy downards. They have al! worked on 
the hypothesis that a synthesis of the East 
and the West is the spiritual mission of 
modern India. A peculiar feature of this 
notion of synthesis is that it has tended 
more and more to relegate west2m ideas ta 
the control and shaping of our temporal af- 
faira and to retain our moral and intellec- 
tual activities as a preserve of the older 
Indian . traditions. 

Dr.“\aw challenges the setting up of 
an antithesis between science end spirit- 
uality, claiming that “the cu'tural as- 
pect of science—its ethos. . . just like 
philosophy or religion, concerns life as a 
whole and touches it at its deepest as 
well as broadest”. But the Indian mental 
reservation in respect to modem science 
is based precisely on the conviction that 
this claim of universality is not justified. 
Modern science deals with phenomena 
alone and the region of noumena and 
the sphere of final causes are berond its 
ken. To make of science an integral 
whole demands the study of spirit.al and 
psychic as well as of physical nature. 

We regard what modem scierce has 
achieved in practical lines with die res- 
pect, tempered with well-founded appre- 
hension as to the uses to which its dis- 
coveries may be put, but we canmt ad- 
mit to parity with the all-embracirg spi- 
ritual truth which is both scienc2 and 
religion and philosophy as well this frag- 
mentary modern science with its limited 
scope, this irresponsible modern science 
with its shifting hypotheses, its too fre- 


quent subordination of compassion to 
curiosity and its readiness to place dan- 
gerous knowledge in the hands of the 
unfit. 


Prof. Birbal Sahni, F.R.S., presiding 
on January 2nd in Madras at the twenty- 
seventh annual session of the Indian 
Science Congz-ess, referred with regret 
to the fact that science is sometimes har- 
nessed to ignoble ends. 


For all that science may have done to cvi- 
Lze him man, it seems, can still be no less 
of a brute than he was. In the lurid light 

f happenings we see that civilisation is not 
the same thing a3 culture. 


Is not the expianation of this failure oe 
science to be sought in Professor Sahni’s 
remarks which preceded this admission ? 
He recognizes that “there can be only 
one real golutior, one Truth”, but 


The student of science lives in a world of 
ts. Nothing in that vast array of 
le things that we call Nature appears to 
our restricted vision as a complete picture. 
But is it necessary to go on trying, as 
Professor Sahni puts it, “like the child 
with a jigsaw puzzle...to piece together 
the fragments of the picture”? Need 
modern science remain but a “study of 
fragments” ? Need the modem scientist 
confine himself to building up fragments 
into a plausible whole? Also, how can 
genuine curiosity be really satisfied by 
finding in the menute many systems, 
many worlds, if these many are not cor- 
related in a single pattern—a cosmes to 
divine reason, however great a chaos it 
may te to observing senses? It was pre- 
cisely such a vision that the ancient 
scientist possessed ; and therefore he did 
not separate geology and astronomy, 
chemistry and psychology, but studied 
the cosmos syntheticelly, proceeding from 
universals to particulars. The seers of 
the Vedas taught man the science by 
which to overcome his greed, hatred and 
lust, because those ancient scientists were 
thorouga observers of the living universe 
governed by a single law. 
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The Tailtiziya Sruti lays it down that 
“Dharma is the support of the whole 
world”. CandeSvara Thakkura in the 
fourteenth century brought together from 
numerous ancient scriptures of India a 
remarkable collection of texts which have 
a bearing on the “determination of 
dharma”, to which in this sense “ duty” 
is perhaps the nearest English equivalent. 
This section of Cande$vara’s digest Shri 
Bhabatosh Bhattacharya discusses in In- 
dian Culture under the caption, “ Hindu 
Conception of Dharma in the Fourteenth 
Century ”. 


According to the citation from 
„the Visnupurdya, the duties incumbent 
upon all include “ forgiveness, truth, con- 
trol (of desires), cleanliness, charity, con- 
trol of the senses, abstinence from killing 
creatures, serving one’s teacher and pre- 
ceptor, visit to places of pilgrimage, pity, 
straightforwardness, absence of avarice, 
worshipping gods and Brahmanas, and 
absence of malice”. 


Ethics are the corner-stone of every 
religion. The same ethics have been „put 
forward by every great teacher of man- 
kind. It is the surest proof of the de- 
cadence of a religion when we find the 
highest ethics repudiated in theory, as 
when its spokesmen condone violence or 
put forward the pernicious sophistry 
Y that the end justifies the means. 


“Bréhmana Dharma, the Universal 
Religion ” is the title of a stimulating and 
learned treatise by Shri R. N. Suryanara- 
yana, which appeared in 1939 in succes- 
sive quarterly issues of The Poona 
Ortentalist. The interest of his article is 
by no means confined to Hindus. In 
fact, he repudiates the very term 
“ Hinduism ” as meaningless. He prefers 
the designation ‘ Dharma” for the 
universal religion taught by the Vedas, 
which has been defined as “ that which is 


to be held fast, or kept ; the law of life, 
the eternal and immutable principles 
which hold together the universe”, a 
partial expression of which principles 
Shri Suryanarayana recognizes in all the 
religions of the world. He urges that 
efforts be made to interpret correctly the 
sacred texts of the various religions so 
that through them may be understood 
the eternal truth of the Universal Reli- 
gion which, he declares, is the only 
panacea for the world’s ills. 


Many doctrines of the ancient Brah- 
mana Dharma, he writes, exercise an 
influence over all men at all times. One 
of the chief characteristics of that Univer- 
sal Religion is its complete tolerance ; in- 
tolerance brands any religion as in so far 
false. Brahmana Dharma is wide 
enough to embrace the people of all races 
and conditions as well as of all faiths. 
Castes, for example, are not horizontal, 
mutually exclusive divisions. The cha- 
racteristics of each caste are found in all, 
but the predominating characteristics 
determine the caste of an indigrlual in 
ary one life. The obligations of the 
different castes are ‘diverse, but those of 
one caste are not superior to those of 
another ; they are mutually complement- 
ary, and in ancient times there was 
brotherhood among the four classes. 


Braéhmana Dharma may be defined as 
an attitude of the individual soul towards 
the Universal Self. It is a way of life. 
Every action if performed in the spirit 
of religion may be viewed as a sacrifice. 
National unity does not call for an impos- 
sible agreement on all points of doctrine, 
“a unity in the sense of a medley of 
principles that lead to deterioration and 
nullity in the long run” but for “ forti- 
fying our Dharma”, for united resolve 
to do each his duty in his own place, in 
the high spirit of sacrifice to the Uni- 
versal Self, 
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One effect of the 'Anglicization of such 
higher education as was made available 
to Indian youth in the las: century was 
to give to those who received it an exag- 
gerated notion of the value of Westem 
civilization and to induce a correspond- 
ing underestimate of their ancestral heri- 
tage. Happily the tide is taming and in 
such foundations as the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute at Poona, the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute at 
Tirupati and the Bharatiya Vidya Bha- 
van founded at Bombay in November 
1938 we have tangible precf of a change 
in attitude that was overdue. 

The recently published first issue of 
Bharatiya Vidya, the semtannual Eng- 
lish organ of the last-namec institution, a 
solid and scholarly production, contains 
some pertinent reflections ky the Editor, 
Dr. Manilal Patel, on the value of 
nse Vidya, or the knowledge of 
India’s ®acred cultural heritage, from 
which the journal takes its name :— 

That this heritage is the supreme product 
of an intellectual endeavour and spiritual 
experience covering at least four or 
five millenniums invests it with an 
undying assurance of pover and per- 
manence, Its spirit is at cn2 with what is 
universal and calculated to 2lzvate mankind. 
Its e rings true and real for all time. 
Its appeal far transcends tke bounds of the 
land of its birth, A patient and reverent 
study of, and creative research into, the 
BhGratiya Vidya, an objective evaluation and 
a restatement of its fundamental principles 
and ideals with special refereace to the pre- 
sent-dåy problems, dissemination of its 


intrinsic truths and teachings with a view to 
increasing among our peop- the awareness 


val 
which modern India has 
which must be fulfilled through her institu- 
tions like the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 


The hard-headed “ prectical” man 
who opens hopefully a small brochure 
by “IDA” and “D.RG.” which 
bears on the cover the promising title, 
T he Way to Permanent Peace (The 


Swindon Press Ltd., Swindon) may per- 
haps read no farther when he finds that 
title qualified on the opening page by 
the phrase, “through the cultivation of 
spiritual awareness”. And that will be 
a pity, for the tract in question is re- : 
markably clear and cogent in its reason- 
ing and presents some reflections that 
the world greatly needs. 

While prefacing their analysis with 
three opening quotations, one from the 
Bible, one from H. P. Blavatsky, and 
one from Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the 
authors base their argument largely up- 
on the latter's thesis and its impli- 
cations :— 

Any ethical theory must be grounded in 
metaphysics, As we think ultimate reality 
to be, so we behave. Vision and Action 


go together. If we believe absurdities, we 
shall commit atrocities. 


They declare that “the problem for 
the future is at root a religious problem”. 

The practical, reasonable, material way 
has failed....Reason and intellect are not 
—it has been demonstrated—enough. We 
must use them and go beyond them to dis- 
cover, as part of our own experience, our 
kinship with the universe and the essential 
solidarity of the human race When we 
have experienced when we have as 
our religion a sense of the ultimate reality 
underlying all things, we shall know where 
true loyalty lies. 

The brochure was written before 
hostilities began and is pacifist in orient- 
ation, extolling Gandhiji’s technique of 
non-violent resistance as the West’s best 
hope of resisting aggression and securing 
social justice, but its chief significance 
derives from its insistence on the neces- 
sity of “a sense of World Community ”. 
Man must transfer his loyalty from 
nation or class “to embrace the whole 
of mankind”. Aldous Huxley’s Ency- 
clopzdia of Pacifism is quoted in this 
connection :— 

To to an. isolated part of the uni- 

pe H reverence year properly belongs 
Zay to the Whole.. idolatry. 
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More and more, people are recogniz- 
ing the inadequacy of economic theories 
and of seeking the material interests of 
a section or of a class, declare the 
authors of this tract. 


Already they look for a new force to 
combat the evil and the injustice of the 
world and they are realising that any force 
to endure and prevail must be a spiritual 
force—a living force at that. 


“The Nature of Courage according to 
Plato and Mencius ”, those nearly con- 
temporary pre-Christian philosophers, 

» teaching the one in ancient Greece and 
the other in ancient China, is the sub- 
ject of Rufus Suter in the T’ten Hsia 

Monthly (Shanghai) for September. He 

bases his analysis of Plato's view on 

the Laches, a purported dialogue be- 
tween Socrates and two generals which 
develops the concept that fortitude is 
mental and moral as well as physical 
and that it is inseparable from knowl- 
edge, On the way to this conclusion 
some interesting partial definitions are 
offered by the interlocutors, as that “ He 
is courageous who remains at his post”, 
y ‘Courage is a sort of endurance of the 
soul”, “a kind of wisdom”, “the 
knowledge of that which inspires fear 
or confidence in war, or in anything”. 
The gonclusion reached is that fortitude, 
being indistinguishable from knowledge 
of good and evil in general, cannot be 
defined as a separate virtue. 

Mang-Tsze or Mencius, the devoted 
admirer of Confucius, who died a cen- 
tury before Mencius’ birth, discusses 
imperturbability of mind and heart, 
using, like Plato, the dialogue to bring 
out his points. He too begins with phy- 
sical courage and fearlessness and pro- 
ceeds from brute doggedness to the 
higher concept of the mental state as 
the foundation of the external act of 
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bravery. Mencius finds the fortitude in- 
domitable in the face of the most menac- 
ing obstacles to be grounded in “ aware- 
ness of righteousness in one’s self”. 
Without uprightness in the heart there 
would inevitably be fear. Imperturbabil- 
ity “must not only have emotional, 
hardihood, but it must also be founded 
in knowledge”. 

We are indebted to Mr. Suter for 
bringing out the similarity in the con- 
cepts of these two great thinkers living 
almost at the antipodes of the known 
civilized world of their time, a similar- 
ity which is, however, not surprising in 
view of the unity of Truth, in the quest 
and the exposition of which the thoughts 
of lofty minds naturally take a common 
road. But we must take issue with him 
when he argues a contrast in interest of 
the two thinkers, referrmg to Plato as 
a logician and a “ juggler of ts” 
and to Mencius as “a sage giving 
practical moral insfruction”. The fact 
that a great teacher emphasizes meta- 
physics does not imply any lack of in- 
terest in the moral welfare of humanity 
or failure to recognize and to apply the 
ethical implications of his teachings. As 
Plato himself declared, “Ideas rule the 
world.” A sound metaphysical basis 
for ethics is indispensable. “Constantly 
perfecting himself in perfect MYSTERIES”, 
writes Plato in the Phaedrus, “a man in 
them alone becomes truly perfect.” To 
know, as Plato knew, the great scheme of 
manifestation was to recognize the unity 
of all life, on which alone the practice 
of brotherhood must rest, and the uni- 
versality of Law, from the majestic 
sweep of worlds to the reaction which 
the slightest act must bring. Such a 
philosopher as Plato was inevitably a 
great moral teacher as well. 
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Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, in his recent Convocetion Address 
at the Benares Hindu University again 
presented the idea that India is stand- 
ing at the crossroads and declared that 
“the forces which will predominate and 
direct her path in the coming generation 


- have not yet finally declared themselves ”. 


His correct deduction adds to the res- 
ponsibility of “individual men and 
groups of men”, whose exer-ion and in- 
fluence are bound to becorre decisive in 
the coming months. Sir Maurice added 
that “a man is not likely to influence 
his fellow men unless he has Lefore him a 
clear conception of his ultimate aim”. He 
advises the exercise of our imagination 
It is indeed essential that we all see cleaz- 
ly that Indians in the mass have not yet 
decided upon the kind of new social order 


. they desire to construct. While discus- 


sions about details of future :mportance 
are going on, the very foundation princi- 
ples to be laid now are being z-eatly neg- 
lected. The problem of Indi is to rise 
as “a country embracing men of diverse 
races, {Oagues and creeds in a single po- 
lity ”; but it must not be overlooked that 
India cannot reach that consimmation 
by following the methods of Occidental 
politicians. Sir Maurice spoke of India’s 
“not despising knowledge or ideas be- 
cause they originate in other lands” ; 
there are indeed great and noble ideas 
in the philosophy and the literature of 
the West which India can and zaould use 
~~but we must not overlook th fact that 
these ideas are not applied by Western 
politicians, economists and social reform- 
ers to their own problems—ideas, for 
example, such as those of PHto and 
Jesus, of Tolstoy and Thozeau. Sir 
Maurice deplored the fact thet “ peace 
and good will are hard to find to-day in 
Europe” ; is it not because the West has 
followed Aristotle and not Plato, the 
Popes and not Jesus? Is it noz because 
Tolstoy and Thoreau and their like have 
been disregarded? Can peace and good 
will “find a refuge in India” if India 


i 


takes the course that Europe has taken ? 

Sir Maurice saw two pictures involv- 
ing Indo-British relationship, remarking 
that others “ will see them differently ”. 
We visualize these two pictures of the 
future India: The one is of an India 
transformed into a kind of large Japan 
with huge factories turning out products 
for which markets must be found, with a 
vast military organization, not for the 
defence of hearth and home alone, but 
also for taking the offensive if necessary 
to force an entrance for Indian manu- 
factures into foreign marts. The other 
picture is of a united Hindusthan living 
according to universal spiritual ideals 
under a régire in which politics and ~ 
economics play their due rôles, but are 
not primary, because the principles of 
moral philosophy, of plain living and high 
thinking have become the foundation of 
the social order. Such a united Hindus- 
than would co-operate with all to usher 
in a world order akin to her own spirit ; 
ske would be a friend to all peoples, and 
among them the British. with whom 
Karma-Nemesis has linked her. 

Between these two pictures the India 
of 1940 has to choose. i 

The former would prepare India only 
to participate in the yet more gigantic 
straggle between the East and the West 
which must precipitate itself if Federated 
Europe continues the exploitation begun ` 
by several Western nations and if the 
East retaliates, adopting the same sorry 
tactics. To follow in the wake of com- 
peting, warring, domineering Europe 
would be to become competitors, to war 
against others, to attempt to dominate 
their lives, so that we might have the 
plecty which we fancied to be necessary 
for prcsperity. 

Gandhiji’s programme will lead to the 
latter, provided his followers are faithful 
and persevering, not only in reference to 
the political items*of that programme but 
also and fundamentally in reference to 
the moral and spiritual verities which are 
implicit in it. 
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Point out the “ Way "—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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i OVERCOMING DISUNITY 


Lovers of India need not be alarmed 
about Hindu-Muslim disunity, however 
much they may grieve over it. The 
same remark applies to the orthodoxy of 
those Hindus who feel that rigidity of 
caste distinctions and therefore the exis- 
tence of untouchability are necessary ad- 
juncts to their religious life. It applies 
also to the other signs which bring out 
the fact that India is not a united 
country. 

But—is there a single nation where 

* the forces of disunity are not at work? 
There is only apparent or imposed unity 
in several countries because they are en- 
gaged in prosecuting a war. And war, 
in the Far East as in Europe, is itself 
a huge and terrifying symbol of disunity 
and disharmony. Christendom is not a 
united whole any more than Hindudom. 
The faith of Islam has never been able 
to maintain a real and intelligent unity 
among its followers in Turkey, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, Indi4 and China; dis- 
harmony would precipitate itself in the 
very hour of a discussion about the vital 
principles essential to the unity of all 

~ the adherents to the creed of Islam. In 
this connection we may refer to Shri 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s article on p. 124 
on “The Prospects of Progress” ; some, 
and among them ourselves, may not 
subscribe to the idea of fatality which 
seems implicit in the able survey of 
Shri Sarkar and believe that India 
must pass through the stages of economic 
and industrial upheaval through which 
Europe has passed. Such a view was 
subscribed to as far back as 1913 by so 
able a thinker as G. Lowes Dickinson in 
his report to the Albert Kahn Travelling 
Fellowships. But can we not, should we 
not, learn from the blunders of the Euro- 
pean nations and avoid befouling our 
national atmosphere with the fogs of fac- 
tories, huge in size and wholesale in pro- 
duction, sowing thereby the seeds of 
future strife, wars and misery? 

Jt is not against the use of the 
machine that India should guard herself, 
but against its misuse; the machine 
should be the real helpmeet of the 
labourer, keeping his home prosperous. 
But it must not become the slave of the 
few, who would use it to the detriment 
of the many at home and would make 
it a cause for their country to engage in 
war abroad, 
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Is not the real difficulty in the way 
of bringing about a lasting peace neglect 
to determine the true causes of wars? 
Are not the best minds of the world in- 
clined to attribute the prevailing chacs 
to weak moral principles rather than to 
false economic ones? Have not politi- 
cal and economic remedies failed because 
they were devoid of correct moral prin- 
ciples? The death of the League of 
Nations took place because it tried to 
manipulate political and economic 
atrangements without the sound basis of 
ethics and of morality. This war for 
place and produce came about because 
their own moral Soul was not invoked 
by the powerful conquerors of 1918. 
Why should the ship of India follow in 
that stormy wake? 

India has a greater and a ncbler task 
to perform—to seek the principle of 
unity ; and that is not to be found in 
codes of pSlitics nor in tomes of econom- 
ics. The failure of temocracy has to 
be traced to the same root from which 
grows the failure of the individual life— 
human selfishness, The civilization which 
is dying has developed almost to perfec- 
tion the art of selfishness, and pictures 
of that selfishness are easily seen in banks 
and shops, in courts of royalty and in 
houses of republicans, in a society where- 
in the few rich do not mind “enjoying” 
at the expense of the many poor. 
Modern science with its prodigious 
labour has strengthened that selfishness 
—the one universal characteristic of edu- 
cated humanity. Differences are there, 
in knowledge and in ability to practise 
selfishness and to exploit others; in- 
dividuals as nations practise selfishness 
in different degrees ; the more “ educat- 
ed” and the more “ advanced ” are more 
and more cunningly selfish at the expense 
wf the “illiterate” peasants and the 
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“tackward” nations. 

Neither world-peace, nor order and 
harmony within the borders of a single 
territory are possible when selfishness is 
the actual motive of nations ; any more 
then there can be concord and happiness 
in a family wherein some members try to 
live at the expense of others ; any more 
than there can be heart-contentment and 
mental nobility in a human being in 
whom selfishness is active. Not only 
has this been taught by the Asiatic Sages 
of old and by the Greek philosophers, 
pioreers of the European civilization, 
but it has been declared even by clear- 
sighzed poets of later days. Thus, to 
quote from the great dramatist of the 
age in which selfishness grew to imperial 
dimensions—Henrik Ibsen. The great 
Norwegian must have seen the dangers 
to Cemocracy when the latter was still 
ripening; in 1885 speaking to an au- 
dience of the working classes, he 
said :— 

“Democracy by itself cannot solve the 
social question. We must introduce an 
aristocratic element into our life. I am 
not referring, of course, to an aristocracy 
of birth, or of purse, or even of intellect. 
I mean an aristocracy of character, of 
will, cf mind. That alone can make us 
free.” 

Europe did not listen to the voise of 
cne of her greatest dramatists ; but why 
should India not follow the advice, which 
is but an echo of her own ancient native 
idea? Aristocracy of character, of will, 
of mind, will not be created by our mod- 
ern universities where book-learning is 
great, where head-polishing and word- 
weaving are going on but where nobility 
of mind and intelligence of heart are not 
brought to birth. 

The -eform of the Indian universities 
in keeping with what is hoped for and 
expecteć of the country is overdue. We 
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need not only skilled mechanics and 
engineers, not only clever apothecaries 
and doctors, but also poets to inspire 
the masses and philosophers to guide 
them aright. The politicians’ monopoly 
in leadership needs to be broken, and 
right reform in the universities will give 
us this result. 
The death of selfishness! How else 
can it take place in a man unless the 
mind which leads and plans day-to-day 
existence resolves to practise unselfish- 
ness and follows out that resolve at every 
turn? Similarly, India as a nation can- 
not become unselfish—economically, poli- 
tically, socially—unless at least a number 
among its leaders practise unselfishness 
and create an aristocracy not of birth 
but of character, not of purse but of will 
and of mind. Like all things in nature, 
unselfishness of character, of will and of 
mind will not come to birth for the mere 
asking ; one has to labour to acquire it. 
And here is a very important psycho- 
logical principle; in adopting the right 
method of deliberately developing un- 
selfishness, we also acquire the art of 
uniting ourselves with our fellows. Unity 
in thought leads to unity in action, and 
philosophical research into the mysteries 
of being reveals the mode of cleansing 
‘the mind, the seat of selfishness, of unit- 
ing ourselves with others. Political con- 
fusion will never end, nor social wire- 
pulling, nor commercial rivalries, till the 
mind is sobered by philosophy, till the 
heart is awakened by philanthropy. 
Aldous Huxley in his Ends and Means 
suggested that like-minded persons with 
a view to self-improvement and to bene- 
fit mankind should form groups to study 
and to discuss the mystical and psycho- 


logical problems of which he was writ- 
ing. This was suggested as far back as 
1921 by a son of India :— 

What are required now, immediately, 
are a few Cultural Units or centres 
where men and women, of the inter- 
national world, may strive with all the 
powers of their souls to create and work 
out, as fully as may be possible, with 
the help of their philosophic and 
archetypal minds, the many phases which 
will enable the International State to 
come to fruition in the course of time. 
The cultural centres must be focal points 
at which the International State in 
miniature may exist. 


The establishment of such cultural 
centres is not a new method: who has 
not heard of devoted pupils gather- 
ing round sage teachers to enquire 
into the mysteries of living, to learn the 
art of becoming unselfish? Too much 
of activity and too little of study and 
reflection will not save India : philoso- 
phic and religioug inspiration moulded 
Asoka to create his kingdom, the like 
of which has not been seen again; tra- 
dition tells us that Rama won his wisdom 
to rule sitting at the feet of, Vashistha 
and enquiring into the power of the 
Vasanas, sense-longings, and the way to 
overcome them. 


We could multiply examples ; but these 
are enough to show that what is needed 
to-day first and foremost is the convic- 
tion on the part of Indian leaders, espe- 
cially the rising ones, that without a 
truly philosophic and spiritual culture 
disunity cannot be eradicated and Hin- 
dusthan cannot be liberated so that she 
may live a mistress in her own home, an 
elder sister to the young nations of the 
world. 


THE PROSPECTS OF PROGRESS 


A SOCIOLOGY OF THE BIRTH AND DECLINE 
OF CULTURES 


‘[Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, author of numerous volumes on a variety 
of subjects, specializes in economics and sociology, in which fields his pioneering work 


has gained distinction. ED. } 


No doctrine appears more dominant 
in the social thinking and constructive 
statesmanship of today than that 
established by Lapouge in Les Sélections 
Sociales. In his message—that (1) the 
annihilation of the Aryan is inevitable ; 
(2) all the forms and prccesses of 
contemporary civilization are but cumu- 
latively heading towards regression and 
decay ; and finally (3) progress cannot 
be considered the rational conclusion 
from the data of world-history— 
contemporary philosophy, sociology and 
politics find a challenge as well as a 
problem, ° 

The thinkers who in recent years have 
preached mankind’s regress are legion. 
From Spengler’s Decline of the West 
has come the formula that the West is 
headed for decay. Romain Rolland has 
popularized the notion that Western 
civilization is doomed. In the Italian 
demographist Gini’s analysis of “the 
parabola of evolution”, the European 
races are all exhibiting senescence, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Italians 
and the Slavs. American sociologists are 
not immune to this decline-cult and some 
of them are anxiously discussing the 
question with reference to the decline in 
the natural fertility of the Eur-American 
population. Indeed, in the msieu of the 
present European war the prospects of 
progress in world culture are naturally 
being discounted in many circles in both 
East and West. . 


Ț 


In all these cecline-cults of to-day the 
student of sociclogy is forced to grapple 
with the problems of social longevity, 
growth and expansion and, along 
with them, with the question of social 
metabolism and transformations. It is 
in and through social mobility, vertical 
or horizontal, that group metabolism 
manifests itself, An examination of the 
dynamics of life or of the forces that 
serve to transform and reconstruct the 
races, classes, castes and other groups 
ought, therefore, to furnish the funda- 
mental logic behind all discussions bear- 
ing on the nature of decline and progress. 

All through the ages there has existed 
a type of mentality that is interested 
in viewing the wcrld from a pessimistic 
angle. The reasons are obvious. First, 
there is no possibility of denying the 
fact that there is a certain amount of 
misery and suffering always present, no 
matter how well placed the individugl or 
the group. And in the second place, 
every honest intellectual can undoubtedly 
find in the “divine discontent” of the 
pessimists some very powerful aids 
to self-criticism and social regenera- 
tion. Indeed, it is to pessimism that the 
world owes many of the energistic 
adventures in the “transvaluation of 
values” and the upward trends in 
civilization. The value of pessimism as 
a constructive force cannot be ignored. 

In these discussions, as in all others 
bearing on social life, there is general 
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agreement that transformation is going 
on around us. But it is, as a mule, while 
appraising the value to be attached to 
social metabolism that the diversity of 
schools arises, each with its own shib- 
boleth based naturally on personal 
equations. Spengler is convinced in his 
own way that the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were more “ crea- 
tive” than the nineteenth and the 
twentieth, and there are many who 
ignore the beneficial influence of social 
assurance and other modern legislation 
on the standard of living and the welfare 
of the masses. 

But even those who admit that 
economic and cultural progress has been 
advancing from group to group and class 
to class fail often to realize that many 
of the transformations generally known 
as class or “social” revolutions are at 
bottom expressions of “racial” ups and 
downs, It is these replacements or 
absorptions of certain races by others 
that constitute the anatomical back- 
ground of world-culture. The eternal 
story of mankind is to be found in a 
nutshell in the stone implements of the 
Paleolithic Ages, when the Mousterians 
had to give way to the Aurignacians 
and these latter were in their turn 
replaced by the Magdalenians and 
others. Migrations and race-contacts 
have always furnished the framework of 
organized social existence. 

In historic times the subversion of the 
Roman Empire in Europe and that of 
the Hindu and other Empires in Asia 
likewise have spelt the ascendancy of 
certain “racial” elements at the cost 
of certain others, So far as modern Eur- 
Asia is concerned, all the different pro- 
cesses of social metabolism involved in 
race-mixture, race-submergence and race- 
uplift have been going on until we find 


that physico-anthropologically the mod- 
ern Indians affinities with the ancients 
of his land are perhaps as problematic 
as those of the modern European with 
the ancients of his continent. 

The world-process in group metabolism 
is visible under our very eyes in Bengal. 
In the social economy of Bengal there 
are some thirty tribes known as 
“ aboriginals ” constituting a diversified 
group of a million and a quarter and 
representing some three per cent. of the 
total population. The “big three” of 
these “ primitives”, namely, the Santals, 
the Oraons and the Mundas, are statisti- 
cally responsible for nearly two-thirds of 
this number. But while the “ big three” 
alleged higher “castes”, the Kayasthas, 
Brahmans and ` Vaidyas, numbering 
something over three millions, have, 
during the last forty years, grown 137 
per cent., the “aboriginals ” have grown 
319 per cent. The rate of growth is 
phenomenal, pointing as it does to extra- 
ordinary “ differential fertility ”. 

This numerical growth, important in 
itself, acquires a fresh significance when 
one observes that the “ aboriginals” are 
to-day more “ Hindu” than “tribal” or 
animistic in religion. Nearly 66 per 
cent. of the “big three” primitives are 
“Hindu”. Furthermore, as a qualita- 
tive transformation the Hinduization of 
the “aboriginals” is interesting in 
another respect. The Hinduized ab- 
originals form a part, nearly 12 per cent., 
of what are generally called the 
“depressed classes” of “Hindu” 
society. 

We understand, then, that some of the 
“ aboriginals ” of yesterday constitute to 
a certain extent the “ depressed ” classes 
of to-day. In other words, the social 
metabolism which acts as a force in 
Hinduization hides the facts of, or R 
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prepares the way for rac2-fusion and 
race-assimilation. 

Nor does the “ qualizative” aspect of 
social metabolism stop kere. Among the 
“big three” alleged higher “ castes”, the 
Kayasthas were, during the last four 
decades, just below the Brahmans in 
number. But they have been increasing 
until to-day they outnumber the latter. 
In forty years, while the Brahman ha3 
grown 24 per cent., the Kayastha has 
grown 58 per cent. Tə what is this 
growth of the Kayasthas due? Not 
entirely to “relative” fecundity or 
“natural increment”, te, surplus of 
births over deaths as in “differential 
fertility ”. A great deal is to be account- 
ed for by invasions from other castes 
whose upward trends have been manifes: 
for a long time. The non-Kayastha, 
perhaps one of the “depressed” of 
yesterday, has grown into the alleged 
high caste of to-day. And in this, again, 
is registered not only a vertical social or 
class mobility but a racial transformation 
as well, From the “ aboriginal” to the 
alleged “high caste” Hindu, the gap 
may be great, but bridging the gap is 
sure and firm, even though slow. Social 
“ stratification” is not as rigid here as 
Ammon would have us believe in Die 
Gesellschaftsordnung (Social Order). 

Altogether, the Bengali people is 
expanding, ,although it is undergoing a 
profound social metabolism, Je, a 
radical change in “ class” character and 
“racial” make-up. The transformations 
that have been going on in Eur-America 
to-day, because of the pressure of the 
Slavs upon the other races, apparently 
belong practically to the same category 
as those in India. As for the “ quality” 
of “hybrids” or their capacity to carry 
forward the torch of civilization, eugenics 
_8 still discreetly inconclusive, unless the 





exponent happens to have a conservative 


reform scheme on the anvil. But history 
announces that, notwithstanding the 
doctrine of Lapouge, races may come and 
races may go but civilization goes on for 
ever, 

Attention may now be called to 
another field of metabolism and social 
cransformatior. The net result of the 
total evolution has succeeded in making 
out of Europe a continent of 470 mil- 
Tons. India possesses 352 millions, t.e., 
rearly three-fourths of the population 
strength of Evrope. There is contem-. 
plated the erection of a federal structure 
from the different units of the Indian 
sub-continent. Naturally, one encounters 
difficulties from the standpoint of 
Geopolifik, “ zeo-politics”, te, of 
bcundaries and group-contacts. There is 
nothing exclusively Indian, Oriental, or 
tropical in these problems. The political 
anchropology or rather the “ geo-politics”’ 
of Europe does not exhibit fewer incon- 
venient situations, 

Europe possesses some thirty-two or 
thirty-three different states independent 


of one another, each endowed with ~ 


sovereignty in international law. The 
prospects of Ccudenove or Briand’s 
Pan-Europa seem as remote to-day as 
they ever were. Measured by the Euro- 
pean standard and according to Euro- 
pean precedents, India might naturally 
be constituted of two dozen independent 
states. And that condition need not be 
condemned as a state of horrible dis- 
unior. as long as the states-system of 
Europe is guaraatzed on the map by 
the Lague of Nations or otherwise. The 
xrultiplicity of states is not necessarily 
a deterrent to progress, political, econo- 
Mic or social. 

Let us glance at the domain of classes 
in “sccial” life and discuss some of the 
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“problems of “stratification”. The 
nature of the remaking of man due to 
social metabolism and the reconstruction 
of the relations between groups will 
become clear from a new view-point. 
The fact that in England the Catholics 
had to be “ emancipated” shows that in 
certain respects they constituted for ages 
the “depressed classes” of the British 
people. We may take the Continental 
regions to-day and examine the relations 
between Christians and non-Christians, 
say, the Jews in Eastern and Central and 
in South-Eastern Europe. The Minorities 
Section of the League of Nations knows 
quite well what they are. The “ social” 
position of the Jews in the United States 
is another common instance of Christian 
prejudice vis-d-vis non-Christians with 
which the student of social morphology 
is familiar in the ‘Western world. 

Then, again, among Christians a pecu- 
liar aspect of social mobility is seen in 
the relations between Catholics and non- 
Catholics, The ecclesiastical law of 
marriage until a few years ago did not 
leave much room for close camaraderie 
between the different denominations. 
And, in spite of the secularization of 
marriage laws, the unities have failed to 
make much progress in intimate domestic 
life. Besides, the narrow “communal”, 
clan or class spirit, as understood and 
condemned nowadays in India, is em- 
bodied in the political parties of some of 
the powers, great, medium and small. 
As long as parties could be freely estab- 
lished, in pre-Fascist Italy, for instance, 
the Popolari was Catholic. The German 
Zentrum was likewise a Catholic Party. 
In Roumania, there is a Jewish Party and 
also its antithesis, namely, the Anti- 
Semite Party. 

In the religious anthropology of 
Christendom, researchers are aware of 
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the many sects among Protestants and of 
the numerous doctrinal and other differ- 
ences that distinguish the social strata 
from one another. The Christian mis- 
sionaries in China are aware every day, 
while dealing with the Chinese converts, 
of the pragmatic consequences of these 
diversities, They are at a loss ta answer 
satisfactorily such questions from the 
Chinese converts as : “ Whom are we to 
follow, the Baptists or the Episcopalians, 
the Evangelists or the Presbyterians ? ” 
“ Who is your Jesus and who is their 
Jesus?” And so on. 

It is clear that the last word of societal 
reconstruction in the  socio-religious 
sphere has not been able to remove 
serious contention from the Christian 
world. India can make no better show- 
ing. On the strength of inductive and 
statistical researches in social metabolism 
and transformation it is desirable to 
understand that there is something like 
identity, parallelism, and similarity be- 
tween East and West. An adequate 
solution of “class-questions” still 
remains a desideratum with the most 
highly developed Aryans, Nordics and 
whom not. 

An important factor in the remaking 
of mankind in contemporary times has 
been the reduction in mortality both in 
Europe and India, On this point certain 
observations are relevant. It is to be 
recalled that until 1905 Bavaria had an 
infant mortality rate of 248 per thousand 
live births. The Bengal rate has come 
down from 221 in 1914 to 179. To-day 
Bihar has 148. But this level was not 
attained by England and France until 
1896-1905, by Italy until 1905-1914, and 
by Germany until the post-war decade. 
At the present moment the Bihar rate is 
exceeded by the Ukraine, Bulgaria, 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Hun: 
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gary, Roumania, Russia anc Chile. High 
infant mortality is not the exclusive 
feature of Indian climate or race or of 
Indian religion or social habits. We 
find here a very important contribution 
to the problem of social metabolism. 

It should be proper to consider the 
cost of social rejuvenation as a functicn 
of improvements in public health. From 
1831 to 1871 there were five invasiors 
of cholera in England, and during thet 
period cholera and smallpox were as 
European as Asian. Typhus and typhoid 
are likewise not exclusively Criental dis- 
eases, The processes involved in con- 
trolling these diseases in certain countries 
of Europe are well known. Down to 
1848 there was no Public Health Act ir 
England, and water-supply and sanitary 
conditions, especially in industrial and 
urban areas, were notorious. In 1848 the 
first Public Health Act was passed but 
there wag no organization to enforce the 
Act. It was not until 1875 that county 
councils were compelled to employ 
“ medical officers of health” and inspec- 
tors of nuisance at a decent salary. 
About that time the Reichsgesundheits- 
amt (Imperial Health Office) was 
established in Germany. 

Public health service is a tremendous 
financial burden. In England 22 per 
cent. of the local rates is spent on health, 
the next item being education, which 
absorbs 19 per cent. From the stand- 
point of social metabolism it is clear that 
it ig neither the Christian religion, nor 
the temperate climate, nor the Nordic 
race, nor the general manners and cus- 
toms of the people that have been able 
to stamp out disease. In the first place, 
it is the law that has controlled Ciseases, 
revolutionized sanitary habits and trans- 
formed the character of the people. 

” Secondly, it is the vast amount of 
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expenditure iavishly bestowed upon the “ 
population that has consummated the 
great remaking of society. Thus the 
rôle of étattsime in class metabolism and 
race metabolism cannot be overestimated. 
In India we have no Public Health 
Act and we are notorious for our lack 
of funds for developmental or reconstruc- 
tional projects. But thanks to our great 
publicist, Chittaranjan Das, the scheme 
of health centres was accepted by the 
Government of Bengal in 1925. The 
system comprises some 600 circles and is 
being financed by the District Boards. 
The Government’s contribution is“ 
Rs. 2,000/- per centre annually. One 
can naturally expect that the chronologi- 
cal distance in health and sanitation 
tetween Bengal or other Indian provinces 
and some of the advanced countries of 
the world is likely to be spanned with a 
more energetic functioning of the State 
in both legislation and public finance. 
Finally, I should like to touch upon 
technocracy as a metabolistic agent in 
group life. The distinction between East 
and West, histcrically considered, is not 
a distinction in ideals or in outlook on 
lite but a difference in the degree of the Y 
remaking of man. An objective measure 
is furnished by the achievements of tech- 
nology. Down to the end of the Middle 
Ages there was hardly any distinction 
between the two wings of Eur-Asia in 
meterial and economic or cultural and 
social institutions or ideology. The 
Renaissance in India and China and 
otker parts of Asia, which was in certain 
cases the joint work of Hindus or Bud- 
dhists and Mussalmans, was more or 
less identical with that in Europe in so 
far as arts and crafts, literature, religious 
reform etc. are concerned. Š 
The dynamics of social metabolism, in v 
so far as it happens “historically ” to be 
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indifferent to religion, race or region, or 
rather, affects them in a more or less 
uniform manner, should to this extent 
call for a considerable modification of the 
laws of Wirischaftsethik (economic 
ethics) for ancient and medizval condi- 
tions, as propounded by Max Weber. 
His view-point on Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism is conventional and one-sided and 
not based on the Indian data of “ posi- 
tive” sociology. 

Leibniz, Descartes and Newton, re- 
presenting the beginnings of exact 
science, registered the parting of the 
ways for the Western world. And yet 
the new sciences did not bring about any 
economic and social transformation until 
the steam-engine revolutionized the cot- 
ton industry in 1785. Then for the first 
time the West became differentiated from 
the East, or rather the “ modern” began 
to evolve out of the medieval or primi- 
tive. 

For nearly two generations, however, 
Great Britain, the pioneer of industrial 
revolution, continued to tower above the 
rest of Eur-America into solitary great- 
ness in the new field ushered into exist- 
ence by modern technology. It was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that Germany and France could 
claim.a place in the scheme of this new 
societal morphology. By 1905 Germany 
had already caught up to the British 
achievements in technocracy, and the 
Anglo-German parity was established in 
In the science of social 
mociity it is not possible to think of a 
better illustration of “ differential” group 
metabolism. 

Not every European and American 
people has been able to march as fast as 
_the German. Many of the races in the 
Balkan Complex, in Eastern Europe and 
in Latin America find themselves in the 


technological and socio-economic condi- 
tions of Germany or of France about 
half a century ago, i.e. in the earlier 
phases of the industrial revolution. The 
inequality of development is quite con- 
sistent with the facts of progress, It is 
more or less on the level of the “ first 
industrial revolution” that India finds 
herself to-day. The profound trans- 
formations going on at present in the 
social structure, especially of Germany, 
the United States and Great Britain, 
under the impact of trusts, rationaliza- 
tion, “technocracy of the latest type”, 
collectivism, public ownership, “ social 
control” and “economic planning” are 
tantamount to what may be called the 
“second industrial revolution ”. 

The distance in “social metabolism” 
between the second and the first indus- 
trial revolutions is a distance of some 
two generations at the utmost. But 
there is a close economic and psychologi- 
cal nexus binding the two. The two 
metabolisms have need of each other. 
The regions of the first industrial revo- 
lution must, for some time yet, import 
from those of the second industrial 
revolution the machinery and part of 
the technical skill as well as the capital 
for the normal functioning of their eco- 
nomic life. Incidentally, although the 
representatives of the feudal aristocracy, 
like the landholders (zamindars) of 
Bengal, have contributed their capital to 
the modernization of their countrymen in 
technique, industry, science and culture, 
their combined financial resources cannot 
by any means suffice to promote an 
adequate industrialization of large areas 
inhabited by millions of people. External 
finance must be imported. “ Autarchy ” 


. is, therefore, being factually replaced by 


interdependence, nationalistic sentiments 
and protective tariffs notwithstanding. 
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The industrialization of the under- 
developed regions in India, as elsewhere, 
involves, therefore, a transformation of 
technique and social order, well calcu- 
lated to furnish employment to the 
working men in pioneering countries, and 
thus assist the promotion of these 
“industrial adults” to a higher standard 
of living. Durkheim’s divisicn of labour 
is operating once more to remder the two 
metabolistic systems interdep2:.dent anc 
to bring into life a new irternational 
“ solidarity ”. 

The sinister aspect of the technocratic 
predominance as embodied in -he second 
industrial revolution is unemplovraent on 
a nation-wide scale, which locs so large 
in the economic crisis of the present 
day. But the first industrial revolution, 
which is being consummated at tne same 
time, is well calculated to raise the pur- 
chasing power of the peasants in the 
under-developed countries as wel es the 
financial strength of the landowning and 
middle classes. It cannot fail to expand 
thereby the markets for articles, tccls and 
implements, Produktionsmiitel, “ instru- 
ments of production”, rail and oad 
materials, “ quality goods ”, etc., aich as 
are produced in the regions of the second 
industrial revolution. 

The establishment of industries—cot- 
tage, small, medium or large—in the 
under-developed countries, can ir the 
long run be but an agent in the expansion 
of the economic power of the “ adults”. 
Paradoxically enough, in order to combat 
unemployment in the countries of the 
second industrial revolution, their econo- 
mic statesmen will have to work for the 
success of the “Swadeshi (indigencus 
industry) movements” in Eastem 
Europe, Russia, Asia and Latin America. 
So far as India is concemed, the Ottawa 
„ Imperial Preference has been of some 


help in this direction by safeguarding her 
markets in the United Kingdom as well 
as by facilitazing the import of British 
zapital. As long as India is a part of 
the Empire Economy, it is to the 
advantage of her peasants and middle 
Casses that her currency be normally 
linked up with the British. 

The evils associated with the second 
industrial revolution, namely, the pheno- 
mena of unemployment, may, therefore, 
be practically counteracted to a consider- 
ab-e extent by the developments implied 
in the first industrial revolution. The 
presperity of the “ adults” is limited by, 
and dependent on, the increase in the 
wealth and purchasing power of the 
“youngsters”, aml vice versa. The two 
industrial revolutions of to-day thus 
conscitute one complex, and societal 
transformation is tending to bring East 
end West—the youngsters and the adults 
—together on the solid foundations of 
international co-operation. The world 
economic depression has bidden fair to 
be but an item in the transition of all 
mankind to a somewhat more elevated 
plane of living and thinking. It is on 
the eve of an epoch of rejuvenation 
that the people of the world find them- 
selves at the present moment. The facts 
of social metabolism vts-d-vis social 
mobility may appear to be very compli- 
cated. But students of objective and 
stalstical sociology are perhaps justified 
in žzith in the reality of progress accom- 
plished in spite of war and other pitfalls 
and in spite of unemployment. 

My pcsition in connection with the 
indirference of social metabolism to race, 
regicr, religion etc. can be well illus- 
tratel by the types of anti-machinism 
and hostility to technical progress that 
manifest themselves under certain condi- 
tions of economic development. Bouthoul 
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has established an equation between the 
revolt against machines in France and 
England during the early nineteenth 
century and that in China and India to- 
day. The almost instinctive demand for 
a “trêve des inventions” (invention- 
truce) and the sentiments against techni- 
cal progress and “ rationalization” that 
have seized mankind since the economic 
depression manifested itself in 1929 are 
nearly universal. Bouthoul’s analysis 
should furnish a fresh stimulus to the 
objective study of social metabolism and 
human progress. 

This short study directs the attention 
of workers in social science to the neces- 
sity of emancipating themselves from the 
dogma of civilization as being the “ func- 
tion” of a particular “race”. In the 
second place, they are called upon to 
conceive of the social “ strata”, classes, 


castes or groups in a community, as fluid 
bodies incorporating diverse racial ele- 
ments at every point of time. And 
fmally, the metabolistic dynamics of 
group life, te, the factors or forces 
involved in social mobility and trans- 
formation, are found to be diverse and 
pluralistic for every region, race and 
class, or stratum. Progress must conse- 
quently always be envisaged in terms of 
the upward trends of new regions, new 
races, new classes and new forces. The 
eventual fall of the Aryan as suspected 
by Lapouge and Ammon does not and 
need not necessarily spell disaster to man- 
kind and world-civilization. Culture is 
constantly being enriched or rejuvenated 
with new values. The doctrine of pro- 
gress, therefore, has need to be adapted 
to these new facts and situations. 
BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


DOGMAS AND TRUTH 


The Muslim prince and mystic, Dari 
Shikuh, who in 1659 at the age of forty- 
four years paid ‘with his life for the 
breadth of his views, has a message for 
present-day India. An article on “ Dari 
Shikuh” by Bikrama Jit “Hasrat”, which 
begins in the November-January issue of 
The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, traces the 
development of the mystical and liberal 
outlook in this eldest son of Shah Jahan 
and heir apparent to the Mughal throne. 
Dara Shikuh’s passion for Truth, wher- 
ever he could find it, led him, however, 
still farther afield, to fraternization with 
Hindus, Jews and Christians. He learn- 
ed Sanskrit and with the help of Benares 
pandits translated into Persian the Upe- 
nishads, the Bhagavad-Gita and the Yoga 
Vasishta, Inspired by the idea of univer- 
sal brotherhood and of peace with all, he 


brought out his Majma’-ul-Bakrin, which 
is described as “the first attempt of its 
own kind to reconcile the doctrines of 
Brahma Vidya and the tenets of al- 
Kuran”. In this “ Mingling of the Two 
Oceans” he tried to prove the funda- 
mental identity of Hinduism and Islam 
beneath the surface differences. 

He knew that the conflict between the 
pandit and the mullah was on the ground of 
ritual, but that in spiritual matters they 
could be easily reconciled. 

As “Hasrat” brings out, Hindus and 
Muslims even to-day are bound in a 
fundamental cultural unity by their relat- 
ed ideals. Sectarian dogmas are notori- 
ously diverse, but sects and schools 
are ephemeral. Only the Truth which 
underlies them all is eternal, and that 
Truth is one. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SANSKRIT 
FOR WORLD-REGENERATION 


[The great worth of Sanskrit language and literature is well recognized by 
philologists and Orientalists. The time has come for all educated Indians to make 
practical use of the great philosophy enshrired in that language and literature in 
creating the rew social order on our ancient soil. It is, therefore, with particular 
pleasure that we publish the following article by Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri, for loaz a high official in the Judiciary Service of the Government of India, 
who has alwars been a staunch upholder of the liberal ideas of Indian Culture-——Eb.] 


There has been of late a tendency in 
India to real:s2 less and less the value of 
Sanskrit as ex instrument of the higher 
life. Elsewhere also there is a tendency 
to underrate ics importance as a world- 
force making for a saner and sweeter 
life than is nov seen amidst the dins and 
discords, the dashes and conflicts of a 
war-ridden wo-ld. This is a sad fact, 
as true as it is sad. It is necessary at 
this hour to s32ak in favour of a culture 
which had a peerless flowering in the 


past in India; for # contains even to- 


_day the potency of creating a nobler 
mode of life for which the agonized 
world is pining 

What were tae basic ideas by which 
a Spiritualisatin of life was attempted 
and attained? While Christianity and 
Islam emphas:ed the transcendence of 
God, Hinduism affirmed the immanence 
of Deity. Serecsya chaham hridi sanni- 
vishtch (I am firmly seated in the Learts 
of all beings), says the Bhagavad-Gita. 
It says furthe>: Mama varthma anu- 
vartanté moancchyéh Périha sarvasah. 
TO Arjuna, al. men from all quarters 
seek and tread the path which leads to 
me.) 

The special sé¢dhana (technique) for 
Self-realisation was called Yoga. The 
man who had actained such a state of 
being was called a Rishi. A well-known 
Sanskrit stanza says :— 


He is a Rishi who is a person of 
cortrolled desire, who is an expert in 
penance, who is moderate in food, who 
del ghts in meditation, whose words of 
curse and grace will inevitably bear fruit, 
anc who is the very embodiment of 
Truth. 


I: is only by a spiritualisation of life 
tha: the knots of modern life can be 
untied. Gandhiji’s gospel of Truth and 
Non-violence and his call for the spiri- 
tualisation of politics contain the very 
esseace of the ancient but vital culture of 
Ind-a. He is the one constructive modem 
foros amidst the many mutually destruc- 
tive forces to-day. He calls on Capital 
to regard itself as a trustee for the public 
welfare and advises Labour, ie, the 
peasants and the workers, to stand on 
their birthright with gentle firmness and 
without resorting to destructive direct 
action. He is the only powerful force to- 
day nolding in check class war and red 
revolution on the one hand and class 
oppression and totalitarianism on the 
other. 

It -s against sich a modern and realis- 
tic background that we must assess and 
value the ancient idealistic Sanskrit cul- 
ture. Professor MacDonnell says: 
“Since the Renaissance there has been 
no event of such world-wide significance 
in the history of culture as the discovery 
of Sanskrit culture in the middle of the 


eighteenth century.” In India to-day, 
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“after many adventures in many arid 
regions of life, it is being increasingly felt 
that the overdivided and desperately 
distracted Hindu society has no real 
cementing bond of union except the 
Sanskrit language and literature. Well 
can the latter say : Mayi sarvam idam 
prétam sutre mani Ganā iva. (All these 
are threaded on me like gems upon a 
string.) Why is such a realisation be- 
coming clearer in the ‘West as well as in 
the East? It behooves us to probe this 
matter with care and insight. 

Let me gild refined gold and paint the 
“lily awhile. This “wasteful and ridi- 
culous excess” becomes indispensable 
when the times are “out of joint”. 
William Jones pronounced the Sanskrit 
language to be “of a wonderful struc- 
ture, more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than either”. 
Max Miiller calls it “the language of 
languages”. Professor Hearn says :— 

The Sanskrit we can safely assert to 
be one of the richest and most refined of 
any. It has, moreover, reached a high 
degree of cultivation, and the richness of 

, its philosophy is in no way inferior to its 
poetic beauties. 

The great German author Schlegel 
says :— 

Justly it is called Sanskrit, 4.e., perfect, 
finished. In its structure and grammar, 
it closely resembles the Greek, but is 
infinitely more regular and therefore 
more simple, though not less rich. It 
combines the artistic fullness indicative 
of Greek development, the brevity and 
nice accuracy of Latin. 

Mr. Bopp goes to the length of saying 
that at one time Sanskrit was the 
one language spoken over the whole 
world. Monsieur Dubois says that San- 
skrit is the original source of all the 
European languages of to-day. Last but 
not least should be mentioned Professor 


Professor’ 


Monier-Williams who declares :— 

Be it remembered, however, that 
Sanskrit is, in one sense, the property of 
Europe as well as of India. Its relation- 
ship to some of our own languages is as 
close as to some of the Hindu dialects. 
It is a better guide than either Greek or 
Latin to the structure, historical con- 
nection and correlation of the Indo- 
European family...Its study involves a 
mental discipline not to be surpassed. 

Such is the Sanskrit language. Turn 
now to Sanskrit literature. I shall pass 
briefly in review its development from 
its dawn till now. Professor MacDonnell 
says: “The importance of ancient In- 
dian literature as a whole largely consists 
in its originality.” What is this origi- 
nality ? Professor Ladd of America once 
called it by the beautiful word of “ in- 
sight”. Swami Vivekananda described 
it as “introspection”. We must visual- 
isa the beauty and the stateliness of 
Sanskrit when it was a spoken language 
in the Vedic times. Its descendants, 
Pali and Prakrit, though they did not 
keep up its stateliness, kept up its beauty 
and its charm—fine qualities which their 
modern lineal descendants possess in 
plenty even to-day. 

In the Vedic age we see a literature 
full of vitality and creativeness and 
charm. The intuitions of the Rishis were 
clothed in metres full of stately beauty 
and in words of poetic loveliness. The 
Western savants have, with an air of 
superior wisdom, spoken patronisingly 
about the Rig-Vedic personification of 
the powers of nature. Professor Max 
Müller talked learnedly about henothe- 
ism and kathenotheism. Other profes- 
sors jumbled up polytheism and panthe- 
ism and idealism and monism and solip- 
sism and what not. But the grand and 
glowing declaration Ekam sadvipra 
bahudhé vadanti (The Truth is one; 
the sages call it variously) is heard as 
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clear above the erroneous descriptions of 
it by modern minds, The interrogation 
of the God of Death by Nachiketas and 
the respons of the God to tre young and 
intrepid interlocutor touch the loftiest 
heights of thought. The sevelation of 
Godhead by Uma Devi in the Kenopani- 
shad is a standing marvel for all time. 

Equally remarkable are the Supreme 
Epics—the Raéméyana and the Mahda- 
bhérate. They not only cortain a won- 
derful gallery of great nierces and 
heroines ; they also depict Zor all time 
the golden age of India anc give to us 
the ideal patterns of individual and so- 
cial conduct which have fascinated the 
mind and tne heart of India again and 
yet again. Th2 Puranas cary forward 
the same geat tradition: among them 
the Bhdégaw ae is a gem of cd2votion and 
has inspired many later sairts. 

The next great golden age is that of 
Kālidāsxeand his successors. Though 
Professor MacEtonnell has chosen to talk 
about the V-kramaditya mytz, Vikrama- 
ditya was. no more mytnical than 
Alexander cr Napoleon. That golden 
age of Sanskrit literature coincided with 
an age of national glory which was a 
lineal and legit.mate descencant of the 
ages of Shn, Rima and L[harmariija. 
The Reghuvamea is not merely the epic 
of the solar dynasty of Kings but is also 
the epic of India, a reco.lecticn, a wam- 
ing and a prophecy. The Kumérasam- 
bhava is not merely an epic ef the war- 
god but also an epic of Indien heroism. 
Nay, its very first verse suggests that the 
Himalaya is the maénadanda cr the mea- 
suring rod o: ths universe, ard that the 
Indian civilisation is the model as well 
as the touchstone for all the civilisations 
of the-world. Sékuntcle is nct merely a 
drama of love tut also a drama of the 
Indian hegemony of the world. In Act 





VII there is a bold and unmistakable de- 
claration that Bharata will hold undis- 
puted sway over the entire earth and 
will be not only the subduer of all but 
also the protector of all. I must con- 
clude by referring to the wenderful 
flowering of Indian philosophy in San- 
karacharya and his successors. Professor 
MacDonnell rightly observes :— 
Though it has touched excellence in 
most of its branches, Sanskrit literature 
has mainly achieved greatness in religion 
and philosophy. The Indians are the 
only division of the Indo-European 
family which has created a great na-+ 
tional religion — Brahminism—and a 
great world-religion, Buddhism; while 
all the rest, far from displaying origin- 
ality in this sphere, have long since 
adopted a foreign faith. The intellectual 
lije of the Indians has, in fact, al! along 
been more dominated by religious 
thought than that of any other race. 


Sankara took his stand on the boldest 
of spiritual declarations, Twttwamasi 
(That thou art). R&manuja affirmed 
the ensouling of matter and life by 
Deity. Madhava affirmed the supreme 
transcendence and the subtle immanence 
of God. CkAéitanya scattered far and 
wide the nectar of the love of God 
(Prem). All these great teachers show 
to us different facets of the coruscating 
diamond of religious thought depieted in 
Chapter VY of the Gita, which describes 
the realisation of Soul and Over-Soul 
everywhere and the attainment of the 
highest altitudes of love and service and 
renunciation by treading the path of the 
Soul. Indeed it is Indian though: that 
gives the spiritual: basis for the Christian 
injunctions about love of God and of 
one’s neighbour and the Islamic injunc- 
tion about brotherhood. 

The classical languages which are 
studied in Europe represent dead cultures 
and are themselves dead. But the clas- 
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sical languages of the Hindus and the 
Muslims represent living cultures and are 
themselves alive. 

The anti-Sanskrit tendency in Tamil 
Nad, which specialises also in the anti- 
Hindi movement, makes us feel very sad 
indeed. Even to-day all the living re- 
gional languages will suffer very much if 
they are cut away from a living touch 
with Sanskrit language and literature. 
Yet the reorganisation of secondary edu- 
cation in the Madras Presidency seems 
to be proceeding on the basis of squeez- 
sing out Sanskrit and eventually killing it 
with cruel kindness, The latest proposal 
in the bewildering medley of ideas in the 
realm of Indian education to-cay is the 
inclusion of Sanskrit as one of the many 
optional subjects. Will any student, if 
he is asked to choose to-day, choose 
Sanskrit in preference to Science? As ob- 
served by me elsewhere :— 


To allow Sanskrit to peep in only at 
the Fourth Form is bad enough. To 
allow it to stand at the end of a motley 
queue is worse. In a crude hedonistic 
materialistic age, spiritual values will be 
pushed out by material values. Bad 


money will drive out good money. The 
big drum will drown the flute. But is it 
wisdom, is it nationalism, is it Indian- 
ness to do so? 

I would make it compulsory for every 
Hindu boy and girl to learn Sanskrit in 
addit:on to learning the mother tongue 
and the Hindi language. In any event 
the present system of taking up the 
mother tongue or the classical language 
as a compulsory subject is the next best 
system. 

It is thus indisputably clear that even 
to-day Sanskrit language and literature 
are a potent means of world regenera- 
tion. Sanskrit culture will be the gener- 
alissimo of a new army of powerful 
ideas. It has a new technique of war, a 
new soldiery, and a new war-spirit. It is 
the war of Peace vs. War. “Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.” 

As Swami Vivekananda says well :— 

Like the gentle dew that falls unseen 
and unheard, and yet brings in® blossom 
the fairest of roses, $0 has been the con- 


tribution of India to the thought of the 
world. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


As orientalists and archæologists have abundantly shown, it is known that our 


fables come from India, that the Greeks drew much from that source, and that we 
are indebted to her for more than we have yet been able to acknowledge. Muller 
and Schopenhauer and others have been delving into the Upanishads and Vedas, 
and every day there is growing more and more a wide-spread interest in ideas purely 
Hindu in their origin. Even poets of the female sex write sonnets in our magazines 
upon great doctrines such as Nirvana, which, although utterly wrong in conception 
of that doctrine, yet shows the flowing of the tide of old Brahmanical pondering. 
All of this pictures to me a new conquest of the West by India, the great land for 
conquerors. It is,the rising from the grave of the mighty men of some thousands 
of years ago that constitutes this invasion and will bring about our conquest. 
—W. Q. JUDGE 


ENGLAND'S GREAT MIGRATION 


[Readers will remember George Godwin’s articles on “Paternalism in 
Industry ” and “The Ethics of Conscription” published in our last volume. His 
novel Empty Victory published in 1932 dealt with a nation-wide use of non-violence. 
Here he deals with an expe-iment which may have very far-reaching effects on the 
social life of tae English people if the present war continues.—Ep.] 


The mas3 rrovement of lerge numbers 
of England’s population from war-time 
danger zones to districts of comparative 
safety from air raids is the most radical 
as well as the most interesting social ex- 
periment ever made in the country. Yet 
it has evoked nothing more than such 
criticism as is levelled against it as a 
war-time expedient. 

The far-reaching consequences, for 
good or evil, Lave as yet scarcely been 
pondered, though they are obviously, 
very great mdeed. 

England has seen mass movements of 
the popuseton before now. There was 
a large movement after the Cromwellian 
wars, anotier after the defeat of 
Napoleon, and the greatest of all wken 
the Industria’ Revolutior. changed 
England’s sturdy peasantry irto the 
urban slaves of the machine. 

Then, such mass movements represent- 
ed the operaton of great historical 
forces rather than the result of a ccn- 
sidered policy. But in severa. important 
aspects these abnormal poculation 
redistributiors were without she charac- 
teristics of the Great Migration, com- 
monly known æ Evacuation. 

For example, they did not torch the 
family unit as such, but merely 
transplanted it fom town to courtry cr, 
in the case of tre Industrial Revolution, 
from country to town. Such mov=ments 
were due to the belief that they wouid 
bring about better economic conditions, 
though this was aot, as it turned out, the 


actual result. For, as we know, the 
Industrial Revolution cost England her 
peasantry. Further, previous migrations 
had the characteristic of permanency. 

The present migration, which has 
directly involved between 1,500,000 ands 
1.750,000 women and children, is in 
most respects completely different in 
character. It is, ta begin with, a war- 
time expediency and as such is designed 
as a temporary measure. 

Secondly, it involves the breaking up 
of the family as a unit for an indeter- 
minate period, in some cases separating 
the bread-winner from his wife and 
children, in others parting children from 
one or both parents. 

Obviously the resultant problem is 
predominantly a social one; and its 
consequences are probably long-range 
and as yet not easily gauged or 
estimated. 

To this great number of broken family 
units it is necessary to add probably 
nearly as many again where the 
separation follows automatically upon 
the war-time service of the men. The 
result ig that to-day England is a land 
of men separated from their wives, and 
children separated from one or both 
parents. . i 

Obvious possibilities occur to the mind. 

(a) How will a year, perhaps two 
or even three years, of this mode of life 
affect the institution of marriage ? 

(b) How will it affect the particular 
marriages involved ? ‘ 
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(c) How will it affect the emotional, 
mental and physical development of the 
children ? 

At the time of writing the war is but 
a few months old. Yet already difficul- 
ties are becoming manifest. Let me quote 
from the comment of an official of a Civil 
Service Union, as reported in The Daly 
Telegraph :— 


Large numbers of Civil Servants who 
have been evacuated are married men, 
and they are working side by side with 
young girls and spending all their time 
with them. The social consequences 


may be very grave. 


It would be possible to give many 
more quotations, all of which show that 
even at this early stage of the war the 
emotional factor is coming into play 
where men and women separated from 
their permanent partners are being 
thrown into each other’s society. 

The case of the evacuated wife pre- 
sents precisely the same problem. In- 
deed, there is some evidence that it is 
a twofold one; namely, the formation 
of new associations and the formation 

, of slovenly, lazy and intemperate habits. 
In the ancient university town where 
the writer lives mothers evacuated from 
London have done much to support the 
above charges. Often at a loose end 
for the first time in their lives, com- 
pletely unable to utilize their new leisure 
profitably, many evacuated women are 
becoming a nuisance to their hostesses. 
Will they, when the war is over, return to 
recreate the old homes they abandoned 
at the outbreak of war? Will the ab- 
sentee husband and father return gladly 
to the old footing? Or will there be 
many reorientations ? 

It is fairly safe to suggest that the 
Great Migration of 1939 will have two 
consequences, (a) an increase in the 


illegitimacy rate, (b) an increase in the 
divorce statistics. . 

Bečore passing from this aspect of the 
problem it is worth while to remind 
readers that 1940 ıs England’s peak 
population year, after which her popu- 
lation will begin a steady deciine. 

Let us consider next the probable con- 
sequences to the children. 

One cannot say that it is a bad thing 
for a child to be taken from its own 
home and planted down in some one 
else’s. The results obviously depend en- 
tirely upon the character of the homes 
exchanged. The exchange from a bad 
home to a good one is, clearly, a gain. 
So. too, other things being equal, is it 
a gain for a child to go from bad city 
housing to the open air of the country- 
side, 

Physically, the majority of children 
will probably gain. Many will lose the 
perversion of appetite that makes the 
slum child prefer tinted foods to whole- 
some natural foods—as the majority did 
when they left the cities. 

It may be—though the hope is pro- 
bably the result of loose thinking—that 
many will never desire to come back; 
will sense the virtues of country life and 
form the nucleus of a new peasantry. 
But this hope may not be fulfilled. For 
the children of the city find the country 
dull, They crave the excitements of the 
streets, the cinemas and so on. But 
though most of the evacuated children 
will, no doubt, return to spend the rest 
of their days as urban folk, they will 
have gained much physically by their 
country experience. 

How will they fare psychologically ? 

For children who have had happy 
homes, with the sine qua non for such, 
loving parents, the Great Migration may 
prove a psychological disaster. For the 
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major cauge of neuroses ir children is 
lack of love, and what poor woman, 
with children cf her own, can levish the 
same tenderness on the child of a 
stranger ? } 

The situaticn of the evaquated child 
approximates to that of the stepchild. 
We may as well face up tc that fact. 
Moreover, the mothers who are called 
on to house and feed evaamted child- 
ren are asked to maintain, sor months 
and perhaps years, a daily nd hourly 
self-discipline and fortitude that is well- 
nigh superhuman. The Great Migration 
will, I venture to predict, resukt in much 
difficulty here within the next six 
months, and more within a yeer. 

Women into whose small homes child- 
ren have been introduced have been 
exhorted by government officials tc bear 
in mind that che inconvenience and the 
sacrifice are the sane for all. Tais is not 
true, nor uld it ever be while there exist 
homes where the nvistress can command 


the services of others to perform for the 
evacuated children those common tasks . 
of the daily round which the poor 
mother must herself carry out. 

In the space allotted to me I have been 
able to do no more than indicate some 
of the major difficulties that face all 
countries where, because of the conditions 
of modern air warfare, large masses of 
the people have had to be evacuated. 
Such mass migrations must, it seems to 
me, leave a permanent mark upon the 
social fabric. I believe it to be inevit- 
able that many families that were happy, 
when the exodus took place will never 
reassemble in the same spirit of unity. I 
believe that the Great Migration will 
speed up social changes in England, and 
indeed in the Western world as a whole, 
which will go far to change radically 
the character of marriage and of the 
family as it has existed for many cen- 
turies. 

GEORGE GODWIN 


HUMAN DISSIMILARITIES 


“In the face of the history of the 
human race”, demands Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, Director of the Insticute of 
Advanced Stud: at Princeton Univer- 
sity, U.S.A. (Harpers Magazine, Octo- 
ber 1939), “what can be more silly or 
ridiculous than likes or dislikes founded 
upoa race or region?” 


Does humanity want symphonies and pm 
ings and profound sc:entific truth, or does it 
want Christian sympnonies, Chzistiar. paint- 
ings, Christian science, or Jewish ssmpio- 
nies, Jewish pain-ings, Jewish science, or 
Mohammedan or =gyptian or Japanese or 
Chinese or American cr Germar or Eussian 
or Communist or Cons2rvative contributicns 
to and expressions of the infinite richness of 
the human soul? 


Dr. Flexner’s waole article, “ The Use- 
fulness of Useless Knowledge” is < plea 
for “the overwhelmng importan-:e of 
spiritual and intellectual freedom” and 


spiritual freedom, he declares, “implies + 
tolerance throughout the range of human 
dissimilarities”. And on what can that 
universal tolerance rest but on the re- 
cognition of our common humanity, 
underlying all the surface distincfions ? 

Nowhere are Dr. Flexner’s questions 
more pertinent than in India, where pre- 
tensions to distinctiveness of communal 
or regional cultures are among the most 
specious and stubborn of the foes of 
national unity. An even closer tie than 
that which unites the whole of mankind 
binds together the children of India. 
Mutual understanding and appreciation: 
among the several communities and sec- 
tions of our country will be forwarded 
by the perception of how superficial are 
the alleged differences among us and how ~ 
deep is our fundamental community of 
interest. 


RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 


[Below we publish two articles representing different approaches to the concept 
of God. The first, by Miss Miriam Young, an experienced educationist, represents 
the point of view of the Oxford Group to which she belongs and which she serves. 
The second is by Mr. Dexter Ames, a freethinker and a student of comparative 


religions —Eb. ] 


THE OXFORD GROUP CONCEPTION OF GOD 


The Oxford Group is neither theology 
nor theosophy ; it is first and last a way 
of life. 

A physicist explains a table to us in 

»terms of positive and negative elec- 
trical charges, or of a collection of 
mathematical symbols. But the ordinary 
man demonstrates the kind of thing a 
table is when he rests his elbows on it or 
places his books and writing materials on 
it. An astronomer can tell us of the re- 
lative proportions and the gross weight 
of the constituent mineral substances 
which make up the sun. But the ordina- 
ry man can experience and demonstrate 
the result of coming into relationship with 
its beneficent rays. 

The Oxford Group aims to give, not a 

, theosophical statement about God, but a 
plain demonstration from experience of 
what God is to the man or the woman 
who comes into touch with Him. The 
physisist and the astronomer both know 
that reality is something more than the 
formulas they use to express it. Any 
one who tries to express in words his ex- 
perience of God knows that Reality goes 
far beyond anything he is able either to 
express or to experience. 

The Oxford Group conception of God 
is not definable except in terms of the 
concrete experience of thousands of in- 
dividuals. It is no doubt bound up with, 

. and coloured by, the traditional religious 
belief about God of the individuals who 
relate their experience. In its origin it is 


a Christian movement, and the Christians 
who largely compose it express their ex- 
perience of God in characteristic Christian 
language. But in its world programme 
of Moral Rearmament it includes people 
of other faiths, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, 
Jews, Sikhs and Buddhists. These give 
their experience in terms cf their own 
religious faiths, But all are held together 
in a vital bond of fellowship by certain 
experiences of God commor. to them all 
and inherent, in differing degrees, in the 
traditional faith of all. It is in virtue of 
these common experiences thaf others not 
identified with the members of the Oxford 
Group regard them as a separate entity, 
a distinct group within the whole. The 
name “ Oxford Group ” is a purely fortu- 
itous one—a nickname bestowed on them 
by others. Members refer more often to 
their group as “ the fellowship” or, now- 
adays, speak of it in terms of its world- 
wide programme as the “ Moral Rearma- 
ment Movement ”. 

Here are three of the characteristic ex- 
periences of God common to those in the 
Oxford Group. 

(1) God is a God who speaks to us 
whenever we are willing to listen. The 
discovery “ God can and does speak to 
me—so minute a fragment of His great 
creation, so incapable of comprehending 
Him, so unworthy to espire to Him”, 
this has for many been an experience so 
vital that it has revolutionised their lives. 
To listen to God becomes the Great Ad- 
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venture—a daily adventure, as the initial 
act passes inte a daily practice. Dignity 
and worth come back into auman life, 
together with a sense of dizection and 
purpose. Security and po:se tate the place 
of bewilderment and blind demand. 

By searching we cannot find out God. 
As we wait and listen He -eveals Him- 
self. It is a matter, not of man’s attain- 
ment, but of God’s free gift. He speaks 
to us because He loves us, not because 
we have madz ourselves worthy to hear. 
As we go on listening, our 2ar becomes 
more attuned to the whispers of His 
voice, our mind and heart moze able to 
interpret the meaning of what we hear. 
We learn to use God’s free anc gracious 
gift more truly. 

(2) God is a God of Absoluce Right- 
eousness Who -ecuires of us an Absolute 
Moral Standard. As a matter of practi- 
cal convenience the Oxford Group has 
analysed tag absolute moral stancard into 
the Four Absoiuteseof Honesty, Purity, 
Unselfishness aad Love; but Love in- 
cludes them all. 

To accept a standard is cne thing; to 
claim to have attained it is quit2 another. 
No one in the Oxford Group claims to 
have attained an Absolute Moral Stand- 
ard, but all have accepted the daily dis- 
cipline of bringir.g their past accicns and 
their present intentions and desires 
before God, to be judged by His A>solute 
Perfection. 

In the experience of many the first 
word that God 3peaks is in regard to 
moral failure. And the second is of 
forgiveness and restitution. A3 we 
acknowledge the =vil He shows ts and 
turn from it, He rot only forgives ts and 
brings us into a doser relationship with 
Himself ; He also enables us to unco the 
wrong and to use our moral failure as a 
witness to others of God’s moral perfec- 


tion. We share with others our sxperi- ` 
ence of God. 

(3) God is a God who has z Plan 
which He reveals to us as we listen. 
Theoretically we have all believed in 
Ged’s Plan—God’s Will for our lives. We 
have all in some degree believed ih His 
willingness to guide us along the lines of 
His Will. But for many of us the dis- 
covery “ God has a detailed Plan fœ my 
life which He will reveal to me as I 
listen” is something new. We saw God’s 
overruling Hand in retrospect ; now His 
guidance and direction form part of our , 
conscious and present experience. 

We bring before Him each day’s pro- 
gramme, each problem and decision as it 
arises. We do not consult Him as some 
magic oracle. We surrender ourselves— 
our powers, our wills, our time, our pos- 
sessions, all we are and all we have—nto 
His hands and ask Him to reveal His 
will tous. He searches our motives with 
us; He purifies our desires, changing or 
strengthening them; He enlarges our 
vision ; He reminds us of factors we heve 
forgotten ; He sometimes tells us of mat- 
ters we do not and could not know of our- 
selves ; He prepares us for the way we 
should take; He also prepares the way 
for us. We find He has been at work at 
the other end of the problem; we fird 
that where He has guided He has ako 
provided. Things happen which, as æn 
isolated experience, might be called a 
coincidence but which, as a normal cr 
frequent accompaniment to what we 
believe to be directed action, can only be 
accounted for as,the active working ož 
God in a plastic universe. 

The Oxford Group does not claim tc 
have attained any absolute standard ot 
guided living. God’s guidance is perfect 
end adequate for every situation; our 
listening and ouz interpretation are 
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i imperfect and inadequate. All we can 
claim is that we are learning to live under 
Gcd’s guidance. 

God’s Plan for the individual is part 
of His Plan for the whole world, and it 
is that Plan which brings us into one 
family of which God is the Father, into 
one world‘order of which God is the 
Ruler. With God there are no barriers 
of class, race, creed or community. As 
we set ourselves to live according to 
God’s Plan, we find that these differences, 
which ‘nad kept us apart, no longer exist 


as barriers but have become added riches 
to be brought into the family treasure. 
To the Oxford Group, God: is the God 
of the individual, but He is also the God 
of the whole world. That is why the 
Oxford Group, which begins with man’s 
personal relationship to God and his 
neighbour, issues in a world programme 
of moral rearmament, to end wars and 
divisions and injustice and to achieve 
permanent world peace under the leader- 
ship of God. 
MIRIAM YOUNG 


THE CORRELATES OF FAITH 


To emphasize one aspect of Truth to 
the exclusion of others is to present an 
incomplete and even a distorted picture. 
At the level of physical existence and of 
ordinary thought it is natural, almost in- 
evitable perhaps, that whichever of the 
three supports of the tripod of Truth, 
seems naturally most congenial to us looks 
more important than the other two. We 
may even, like the materialistic scientist 
or the religionist to whom feeling seems 

: the central factor of experience, so con- 
centrate attention on a single support 
that the others appear to us quite negli- 
gible or even practically useless, not re- 
cogniging to what a precarious balance 
we thereby condemn Truth. 

Metaphysics can help us to a truer 
perspective. It shows to us, behind all 
the phenomena of manifestation, behind 
all emotional reactions and all mental 
concepts, an unchanging, incognizable 
background. For there is a boundary 
line at which honest science, which does 
not trespass beyond its legitimate field 
of observed phenomena, must stop and 
say, “We do not know.” Similarly, 
honest religion admits that around the 
pavilion of God there is darkness and 


that the nature of the Infinite is beyond 
the grasp of the finite mind. Philosophy 
cells that background the Unknowable. 
However it be designated, it cannot be 
other than the root and the source of the 
known universe, visible and invisible. 
We may figure the sphere of manifesta- 
tion as a vast circle and the Unknown as 
Eoundless space, interpenetrating manifes- 
tation at every point—since there can be 
nothing outside that which is Boundless 
—and also extending infinitely in every 
direction beyond our metaphysical 
circle. But the moment there is mani- 
festation there is differentiation; the 
homogeneous becomes the heterogeneous. 
Spirit, Matter and that which links the 
two—whether we call that link, as in the 
case of the cosmos, the dynamic energy 
which guides evolution, the directive force 
behind the laws of Nature, or, in the case 
of the individual man, his mind or self- 
conscious intelligence—these three form 
a triad. None of the three can exist inde- 
pendently of the other two. Without 
Spirit, Matter would be dead and inert ; 
without Matter as a vehicle, Spirit could 
not express itself; without the link 
between the two—which in man is repre- 
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sented by Mind—Spirit and Matter 
could not ccme into effective relationship. 
The Christian Trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, ro less than the Hindu 
Trimurti—Erahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
is the symbol of this inseparable trinity. 

And no more than this metaphysical 
triad can be separated can its expressions 
in human thought be divorcad from each 
other. The correspondences end expres- 
sions of Spicit, Matter and Mind are 
obviously Religion, Science end Philo- 
sophy. These form a trio roozed in the 
unity of Truth, just as Spirit, Matter and 
Mind are rooted in the Absolute, and 
the components of that tric can be 
divorced from each other onfy at the 
expense of Truth 

The scientist who limits Truth to that 
which his physical senses can report to 
him becomes z strange anomalr—a star 
which cannot cee its own light, a living 
being wha denies Life. The ph losopher 
who ignores scienceeand religicn builds a 
phantasmal menta! structure, attractive 
or forbidding brt without the solid found- 
ations of observed facts and devoid of the 
impetus to aspiration and to ethical 
action. And the devotee who is satisfied 
with a one-dimensional religion B in no 
better case. 

And that brings me to the article 
which has inspired these reflections, Miss 
Miriam Young’s essay on * Tha Oxford 
Group Conception of God ”, to which the 
Editor of THE ARYAN PATH has _nvited 
my reaction. With some diffdence, 
because my acquaintence with the Oxford 
Group has been lergely at second-hand. I 
must record my impression that that 
Group is attempt.ng the impossibl2 feat 
of making a three-legged stool stand on 
one foot. With due apologies to Miss 
Young, the ideology of the Oxforc Group 
seems to me, a freethinker, to exemplify 


that “faith without principles” wh.ch 
Coleridge orce rather harshly defined as 
“but a flattering phrase for wilful pcsi- 
tiveness or fanatical bodily sensations”. 

I would not quibble over minutze and 
so I merely mention in passing the con- 
tradiction which I find in Miss Young's 
statements that God “speaks +o as 
because He loves us, not because we have 
made ourselves worthy to hear” anc thet 
God “ requires of us an Absolute Morel 
Standard”. Nor will I elaborate another 
point, that the public relating of one’s 
shortcomings and moral failures, whick., 
I understand to be part of the Oxforc 
Group prograrame, involving as it Joes 
inviting others’ attention to oneself, nay 
well have the unfortunate effect of pro- 
ducing a feeling of self-importance in the 
one confessing, or of enhancing egotism 
where it is already present. My disagree- 
ment with her position is more furda- 
mental. 

The Oxford Group ideology as present- 
ed by Miss Young bears witness to -he 
danger of neglecting science and philo- 
sophy and trying to make up for the leck 
by added emphasis on faith—as futile as _ 
it would be (to use a homely example ~ 
that brings out the point) in cake-making 
to attempt to compensate for lack of flour 
and sugar by tripling the quantity >f 
milk. Science teaches that this is a 
universe of inexorable law; the Oxford 
Group believes in “a plastic universe” 
and holds the truly dangerous delusion 
that sins can be forgiven and, by impl:- 
cation, that the consequences of sin can 
be evaded. Philasophy teaches Deity te 
be Absolute. In such a metaphysica! 
scheme as outlined above—one expressec 
or implied by all the great teachers ol 
mankind and which alone seems to meet | 
the demands of logic—a personal God 
js a supernumerary, nay, an impossibil- 
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ity. And the God of the Oxford Group 
is nothing if not personal. A personal 
God is a being made in the image of 
man ; hence limited; a dwarfing and a 
caricature of the Absolute Deity. 

And yet—in spite of their narrowed 
focus, which not only limits the range 
of their vision but also prevents their 
seeing in true perspective what is within 
that range, the Oxford Group is groping 
very close to a great truth. A Deity 
which, is infinite, in which therefore we 
live and move and have our being, which 
„is closer to us than breathing, nearer 
than hands and feet, must be 
omnipresent, therefore must be in the 
heart of every man, therefore can be 
contacted at the core of his own being 
by every aspiring soul who sufficiently 
purifies himself. Attunement to and 
communion with God in the heart is the 
summation of mystic striving; the man 
who has achieved it as an unbroken 
experience stands on the heights of 
human evolution. 

Meditation alone cannot bring man to 
that goal, however. To reach it demands 

, the wise use of the whole nature of man. 
Meditation is but one of the steps of the 


ladder, not one of which may be skipped. 
Meditation directed ta such a high 
achievement as communion with the 
Divine is indeed excellent, but there are 
dangers in its pursuit in the absence of 
knowledge, the danger of falling into 
passivity and so opening the door to 
psychic experiences, and the danger of 
mistaking for communion with the 
Divine the whisperings of our personal 
desires, especially if those desires be 
pure—for desire speaks also from with- 
in, and in most specious and persuasive 
words. Study of the constitution of 
man, of philosophy and also of science 
is therefore indispensable as an accom- 
paniment if not as a preliminary to 
“listening in” without risk of self-decep- 
tion. 

Finally, since the Moral Rearmament 
Movement of the Oxford Group has a 
world-wide objective, would not the mem- 
bers of the latter do well to study serious- 
ly and with an opem mind the original 
teachings of the various religions of the 
world, so that they might find the kernel 
of living truth at the heart of each and 
avoid giving the interpretation of their 
experiences a sectarian colouring ? 


DEXTER AMES 


, In India, two thousand years ago, coinage seemed to have been far more 
advanced than among the Romans who were famous for their “ skill in making and 


forging coins”, 


—Dr. BIRBAL SAHNI 
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THE “GITA”, THE LAYMAN’S UPANISHAD 


[In this third article of his series Professor D. S. Sarma deals with the 
colophon which follows each chapter of the Gita—ED.] 


The Gita cons:sts of eighteen chapters. 
At the end of every chapter there is a colo- 
phon which clearly indicates the inten- 
tion and the scope of the scripture. It 
runs thus :—‘In the song of the Lord 
which is an Upanishad, waich is the 
science of the Absolute, which is the 
scripture of Yoga, and which is the dia- 
logue between Krshna and Arjuna, this 
is the ... chapter, by name,....” 

To begin with, the scripture is des- 
cribed as the Lord’s song. It is a song, 
not a philosophicel treatise. We know 
that it arises out of a tense emotional 
crisis when a great epic hero, tke terror 
of his enemies, is moved to tear3 at the 
thought of the impending carnage. 
Hence it ft» the Icgic of the heart that 
determines the treñd of the argument, 
not cold reason. This fact is fcrgotten 
by those who complain of repetitions, 
overlappings, irconsistencies amd the 
inexact use of words in the Gita. A song 
is not a text-book. It does not gize you 
definitions, headngs and logical steps. 
Its appeal is more to the heart and the 
imagination than to the understanding. 
All the great scriptures of the word are 
akin to poetry ard song. The inspired 
utterances of Yagnavalkya in the Upani- 
shads, the parables of Jesus, the dia- 
logues of Buddha and the discourses of 
Mohammad are first-class poetry. Sys- 
tems of philosophy may be built on therm 
afterwards, and sczho.ars may wrangle 
about their interpretation. But originally 
they were the creations of the Sp:rz, as 
mountains and forests are the creations 
of Nature, and like mountains and 
forests they are irregular, not neatly 


arranged. There have been hundreds cf 

commentaries written on the Bhagavac- 

Gita. Scholars have waged pitched 

battles over the interpretation of some 

of its passages and various sects 

quote from it in defence of their own 

doctrines. But amidst all this clatter the 

Gita remains an enchanting song like 

the one that flowed from Krishna’s flute „ 
on the banks of the Yamuna. 

The Gita is then described as an 
Upanishad. It is a layman’s Upanishad, 
as the Mahabhérata is a layman’s Veda. 
The mystical teachings of the Upani- 
shads were originally meant only for the 
adepts, just as the study of the Vedas 
was confined to certain classes. But 
Krishna opened the door of heaven to 
all, irrespective of caste or sex. He ex- 
tracted the essence of all the Upanishads 
and gave it to the world through Arjuna. 
A well-known witty verse compares the 
Upanishads to cows, Arjuna to a calf ma 
and the Gita to milk. Krishna is, of 
course, the cowherd. A close study of 
the Gifa will reveal echoes from the 
Upanishads at every turn. The Katho- 
pentshad is specially laid under contri- 
bution, Six or seven of the Gita verses 
are practically quotations from this 
Upanishad and there are a good many 
expressicns reminiscent of the older scrip- 
ture. Several important passages in the 
Gita can similarly be traced to the Isa, 
the Mundaka or the Svetasvatera Upani- 
shad. Thus the Avatar is fully justified 
in claiming, as he does, that he is “ the 
maker of Vedanta and the knower of the | 
Veda”. (Gita XV. 15) But the differ- 
ence between an Upanishad and the Gita 
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` ig that the latter gives a fuller picture of 
spiritual life in all its stages than does 
the former. The Upanishads concern 
themselves only with the last stage, when 
a man has retired from all active duties 
and is engaged in contemplation and the 
solution of metaphysical problems. They 
presuppose the earlier stages of the 
spiritual journey, when he has to remain 
in society, to discharge his duties and 
to cultivate virtues. But the Gita, being 
a layman's Upanishad, begins at the very 
beginning. Ethics as well as metaphysics 
comes within its scope. Its message is 
addressed to the common man, not to 
the adept only. Its lessons were ori- 
ginally meant for the soldier on the 
battle field, but by implication they 
apply to all who are engaged in the battle 
of life. Hence this Upanishad is a great 
help to men in all walks of life—to the 
tiller in the field, to the merchant in his 
shop, to the lawyer in his chambers, to 
the clerk in his office and to the labourer 
in the factory as well as to the hermit 
in the forest. Every man from the high- 
est to the lowest can derive consolation 
and strength from reading a few verses 
from it every morning. 

At the same time we should remember 
that the Gita is not a mere manual of 
ethics.» Its aim, as the colophon puts it, 
is Brahma-vidya or the knowledge of 
God. The sanctions of morality are 
found in religion. The moral ideal would 
be a mere will-o’-the-wisp if it could not 
be perceived as a reality by the religious 
consciousness, The modem idea of sepa- 
rating morality from religion and trying 
to cultivate the former without the latter 
is as ridiculous as that of plucking a 
flower from its tree, planting it in the 
ground and expecting it to grow. If we 
want the flower we must cultivate the 
tree. There are some modern students 
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of the Gita who say that it is a gospel 
of cuty for duty’s sake or that it is a 
gospel of social service or that it is a 
gospel of humanitarian work. If the 
Gito had been only this, it would not 
have been the great scripture that it 
is, commanding universal admiration. 
Duty for duty’s sake is a cold stoic 
gospel which is miles away from the 
gospel of joyous service preached in the 
Gita, The Yogin of the Gita who acts 
as the agent of God and derives all his 
strength from Him is very different from 
the stoical wiseacre who relies on his own 
proud pigmy self. The Gita, no doubt, 
insists on the control of the senses and 
of the mind as the stoics do, but says 
clearly that this discipline has its fulfil- 
ment in the vision of God. 

The objects of senses fall away from 
the embodied soul when it ceases to feed 
on them, but the taste for them is left 


behind. Even the taste falls gway when 
the Supreme is seen. ə (II. 59) 


Similarly, to speak of the Gita as 
a gospel merely of social service is to 
narrow the scope of the scripture unduly. 
The Gita, in a famous phrase lokasan- 
graha which is not found in the Upani- 
shads, no doubt insists on the duty of 
promoting the welfare of the world, but 
it does not substitute Humanity for God. 
The religious man is taught to worship 
God, not society. Divine service should 
come first and social service after. The 
greatest social service in the world is 
done by those who have unshakable 
faith in God. Humanitarian zeal wil 
come of its own accord to a man who 
has first learnt to love God. So love of 
God and knowledge of God are made 
the motives of human action in the Gita. 

We next come to the term “Yoga- 
sastra” in the colophon. ‘Yoga is the 
key-word in the Bhagavad-Gita. He 
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who has not understood the full conno- 
tation of that word has not understood 
the scripture. Unfortunately, the word 
has now become so narrowed in mean- 
ing and is sọ often used in a technical 
sense that one has to make a special 
effort to gresp the wider sense in which 
it is used -n the Gita. Yoga literally 
means union. The Sanskrit word “yoga” 
and the English word “yoke” are cognate 
terms. ‘The former is used in the Gita 
in the sense of fellowship with God. God 
himself is called ‘““Yogesvara’, the man 
who tries to live in fellowship with him 
is called a “ycgin’, and the scripture 
which helps him in the attempt is term- 
ed “yoga-sastra”. And as this fellowship 
has to be won in all possible ways, 
through active service, through loving 
devotion, through serene contemplation 
and through intuitive insight, we have 
such subdivisions of yoga as karma- 
yoga (the™yoga of action), Lhakdi-yoga 
(the yoga cf devotion), dhkyana-yoga 
(the yoga of cortemplation) and jnana- 
yoga (the ycga of knowledge). These 
correspond to the functions of the mind. 
They are not water-tight compartments 
any more than are the will, feeling and 
understanding, which constitute our 
mental life, They are the various aspects 
of a single reality, namely, spiritual life. 
Now, we may emphasize one aspect and 
call it karma-ycga, and now another 
aspect, calling it Lhakti-yoga, and again a 
third aspect and call it jnana-yoga. But it 
should not be fcrgotten that they can 
never be separatec from one ancther. We 
speak of vowels and consonants for the 
sake of analysis, but we know that they 
are always found only in combiration 
in living speech. Similarly for the sake 
of analysis we may divide and subdivide 
yoga, but in actuality it is ore and it 
is treated as such in the Bhagavad-Gita. 


THE ARYAN PATH 
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Therefore it is idle to dispute whether ` 
che Gita is a gospel of karma-yoga, or of 
Ohakti-yoga or of jnana-yoga. It is a 
gospel of yoga. It is a gospel of spiritual 
Hfe in its entirety. 

Some commentators have divided the 
eighteen chapters of the scripture irto 
three equal sections and have stated that 
the first section deals with karme-yoga, 
the second with bhakti-yoga, and tie 
taird with jnana-yoga. This division is 
rather unsatisfactory. For instance, in 
the first section, which is supposed -0 
deal with karma-yoga, we have a maz 
nificent pæan on jnana in the last nire 
varses of the fourth chapter. Again in 
the second section, which is supposed to 
deal with bhakti-yoga, the first fifteen 
verses of the seventh chapter are abort 
jrana, not bhakti. Instances like these 
may be multiplied indefinitely. The fact 
is that the Gita is unique among our 
scriptures in that it deals with spirituel 
life as an organic whole and never loses 
sight of the vital connection between 
ore part of it and another. Its theme 
is a living reality and not a dead abstrac- 
ticn. In its view karma, jnana and, 
bhakti are the inseparable elements ož 
sp.ritual life. Take, for instance, the 
following verse :— 

But men of righteous deeds ia whorr 
sin has come to an end—they are free 
fram the delusion of the pairs of oppo- 
sites and worship Me, steadfast in their 
vows. (VII. 28) 

Have we not got here all the three 
main elements in natural combination ? 
Righteous deeds point to karma, freedom. 
from delusion points to jnana, and wor- 
shib points to bhakti. Or again take this 
verse which, according to Sankara, con- 
tains the essence of the whole Gita 
teaching :— ` 

He who does my work and regards me 
as his goal, who worships me with- 
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“out attachment and who is without 
hatred towards any creature—he comes 
to me, O Arjuna. (XI. 55) 

Throughout the scripture this balance 
is maintained. Thus when the Gita is 
described as a yoga-sastra, what is meant 
is that it is a gospel of spiritual life 
which leads man to union with God. 
The yoga that is taught by Krishna is 
not the technical yoga of Patanjali. It 
does not consist of a series of exercises 
in thought-control. Unfortunately in 
modern times yoga has come to mean in 
,our minds only these exercises, The first 
thing that we have to do, if we want to 
understand the Gita, is to put away 
from our minds this narrow technical 
meaning of yoga and to grasp the wider 
sense in which the word is used in this 
scripture. We cannot remind ourselves 
too often that yoga in the Bhagavad-Gita 
covers the entire religious experience of 
man, 

We now come to the last term in the 
colophon, namely, that the Gita is a dia- 
logue between Krishna and Arjuna. 
Here again there are a number of impli- 


caticns. The dialogue is a traditional 
literary form through which instruction 
is conveyed by the teacher to the pupil. 
The Upanishads are full of dialogues. 
The Mahābhārata itself is a dialogue 
within a dialogue. The originality of 
the Gita, however, consists in the dra- 
matic moment chosen for the dialogue 
anc in the unique character of the per- 
sonages taking part in it as well as in the 
comprehensive nature of the subjects 
dealt with. The Gita is placed at the 
very! focus, as it were, of the great 
nazional epic, and the dialogue is made 
impressive by the presence of the em- 
battled hosts on either side in the back- 
ground of the picture. While the dia- 
logue is going on, the fate of nations 
hangs in the balance. The course of his- 
tory will depend upon the upshot of this 
ccnversation. And who are the inter- 
Iccutors ? Who is the Guru and who is 
the Sishya? Krishna and Arjuna re- 
present God and man? So it is a dialogue 
between God and man; and the impli- 
cation is that the teaching is supremely 
authoritative, 


D. S. SARMA 


Very little reference has been made to the views expressed in the religious 


books of the Hindus when tracing the evolution of ideas about the age of the earth. 
Shanddoes not refer to them at all ; whereas Holmes only says, “ Opposed to these 
limited ideas of a definite beginning, the old Brahmins of India regarded time and 
the earth as eternal”. 

Both in the Sankhya and in the Vedanta philosophy of the Hindus, the 
Creation and Destruction of the World have been regarded as Cyclic in nature, 
like day and night.... 

_ _ The age of the Earth from its beginning to the present time is termed in 
Hindu astronomical Calendars as “Shrishti-Samvat” (Year of Creation), and 
is often recited by the Hindus in the ‘Sankalpa Mantra’ during their religious rites. 
In this recitation of a few lines, the Hindu is reminded that since the beginning 
of the Creation of this world, six ‘Manvantaras’ and 27 ‘Chaturyugas’ have al- 
ready passed away, and we are at this time in the 5040th year (in A.D. 1939) of 
the ‘Kali-yuga’ the last era of the 28th *Chaturyuga’. The total time through 
which the earth has already endured thus works out to be 1,972,949,040 years 
in the Hindu Calendar. It is wonderful how thus “ Shrishti-Samvat” of the Hindus 
agrees SO well with the recent geo-physical estimates of the age of the earth (about 
2,000 million years).—N, L, SHARMA 


DEMOCRACY IN ISLAM 


[Muhammad Ali al-Haj Salmin, the author of several volumes of Islamic 


lore, calls himself a Musiim missionary. 
of the Prophet IMuhammad—Eb. |] 


The system of government presented 
by Islam is cemocracy, not dictatorship. 
According to' the holy Quran, the rule of 
law is the first crinciple of government. 
It says, “O yov believers, obey Allah 
and obey His Prophet and obey him who 
rules over you”, fe, the man to whom 
the responsibility of the government is 
entrusted. “And if a dispute arise in any 
matter between vou and the ruler, then 
turn your attention to Allah and the 
Prophet ”, #.¢., to the Quran and to the 
sayings and traditions of the holy 
Prophet. 

As the Quran and the collection of 
the Prophet’s sayings are the books of 
law for Mirs aqd as they uphold the 
tule of law, therefore it is incumbent on 
every Muslim to obey the laws those 
books contain and zhe man to whom the 
responsibility of erforcing these laws is 
entrusted. Without such obedience no 
government or society can function, 

The possibility is recognized that those 
to whom the government is entrusted are 
liable to error either in understanding 
or in interpreting the laws, or in carry- 
ing them out, and that through such 
errors the people mzy suffer. Then it is 
laid down that both the ruler and the 
tuled should turn to the lav-books for 
final settlement. This means that the 
executive and the judicial powers of the 
State are separated. A ruler is answer- 
able in a court of law for his actions just 
as any commoner is. Any man can hale 
the ruler into court on any complaint 
arising out of maladministration. A 
ruler can be punished or cozrected for 
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his errors in the Islamic Court. So not 
only is the rule of the law maintained in 
Islem but both the ruler and the ruled 
are equally responsible and answerable 
for their actions. 

As to how rulers should govern, the 
Quran says, “All their matters are 


settled by common consultation” ‘Ch.+ 


Shura ), f.e., in order to interpret and to 
decide upon how to enforce the laws of 
the Quran and the books of the tradi- 
tions the ablest and wisest men should 
be consulted. By such consultation the 
likelihood of error is minimised and the 
country’s progress safeguarded. 

Then after consultation what is settled 
is made the law of the country. The 
Quran says, “Consult each other for the 
affairs of men and then what is finelly 
settled should be vigorously carried into 
practice” (Ch. Al. Imran). In other 


words, do not limit your action to the » 


mere passing of resolutions but put these 
into practice without delay. 

Some interpret the injunction as im- 
plying that the Quren means that you 
must consult the rest of the people but 
that then you may do what you like 
and disregard the consultations. So in- 
terpreted the whole verse becomes mean- 
ingless. If one may do what one wishes, 
then where is the need for consultation ? 
It is a reflection on the counsellors to 
set aside their advice after consulting 
them and to act against it. The ruler 
who does so shows that he regards his 
counsellors as fools. 

To insure that counsellors shall not 
deserve such a judgment, the Quran says, 
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“God orders you to return the charge 10 
those who are fit”, i.e., the responsibility 
of the Committee of Counsellors and of 
the management of the government 
should be entrusted only to those wao 
are fit to hold and to discharge these 
responsibilities. The Quren continues, 
“ And when the time to administer jus- 
tice comes, administer it justly” (Ch. 
Missa). That is to say, these responsi- 
bilities should be entrusted only to those 
who are fully fit and capable; then the 
Committee of Counsellors is to show no 
partiality in the administration of jus- 
tice. If they act accordingly, then the 
community is supposed to have entrust- 
ed these responsibilities to men of the 
right type. 
Let us 
briefly :— 
(1) The rule of law is based on the 
Quranic laws and the traditions and the 
sayings of the Prophet. To carry out 
their behests a ruler is necessary, an- 
swerable for his actions in a court of law 
like other people, i.¢., the executive power 
is answerable to the judicial power. 
. There is no such form of government in 
Islam as that of a single man with full 
dictatorial powers. However great an ex- 
ecutive officer a man may be, be he the 
head of the government himself, no 
exception to this can be made in his 
favour. 


summarize the position 


(2) The working of the government 
depends upon democracy, i.e., if the laws 
are to be interpreted or by-laws intro- 
duced, then it must be done in consulta- 
tion with the Committte of Counsellors 
who are supposed to be the ablest men of 
the community. Even the methods to be 
adopted to enforce these laws will also 
be decided by them. Then finally what 
is settled is enforced. If an error has 
crept in, any individual of the commy- 
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nity is entitled to bring the matter be- 
fore a court of law and to prove if he 
can the drawbacks he alleges against the 
law or its administration. 


(3) The Committee of Counsellors is 
to be chosen by the public from among 
the ablest and the fittest men, no sort 
of canvassing or illegal means being 
allowed in the election procedure. Then 
the unanimous decision of these chosen 
men is to be carried into practice ; what- 
ever they decide is to be enforced. 

.The system of Government in Islam 
thus depends in its principles upon true 
democracy. Let us consider a few in- 
stances to illustrate how the democratic 
principles were carried into practice in 
the time of the Prophet and his succes- 
sors. 


In the battle of Ohd, when the enernies 
of Mecca approached for a decisive 
battle, the Prophet consulted his com- 
panions as to whether it was advisable 
to defend the city wifile remaining in or 
outside it. The Prophet and a few of 
his companions favoured defending the 
city from within, but the majority were 
of the contrary opinion and. urged meet- 
ing the enemy outside the city. The 
Prophet acted upon the opinion of the 
majority, as he always did except when 
specially guided by God, and he took the 
men out of the city to defend it. Some 
of the majority in their religious fervour 
repented of having given an opinion 
quite contrary to that of the holy Pro- 
phet and they requested that after all 
the city be defended from within, but the 
Prophet refused emphatically, and thus 
showed by his action that what is de- 
cided by the majority should not be set 
eside but scrupulously followed. 

The first Caliph Abu-Bakr after be- 
ginning his reign said, “If I do any good 
deed, help me, and if I walk on a crook- 
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ed path, then correct me.” Throughout 
his reign, he did no work without con- 
sulting his counsellors. 

Next comes the reign of the Caliph 
Omar. In his lizetime, the President had 
but one vote, though in a modern demo- 
cracy the President is sometimes given 
double voting power. Once Omar in a 
public speech declared that, at the time 
of marriage, Mehar (the money fixed 
at the time of marriage to be given to 
the wife dur-ng the husband’s lifetime ) 
should be as small as possible, and he 
stressed the point. 

An old woman in the audience stood 
up and demanded, “Have you for- 
gotten, O Omar, the verse of the holy 
Quran, that ‘If vou give a heap of gold 
in Mehar to a woman, then you are not 
entitled to taxe it back’, and, O Omar, 
when God is giving us, then who are you 
to stop it?” 

Angry logks fell upon the woman from 
all sides and it was thought that this 
insolent hag would be severely punished 
for daring to disgrace the Chief Com- 
mander of the Muslim Empire in a pub- 
lic gathering. 

But instead of punishing her, Omar 
went back to the pulpit and said, 
“ Thank God that the women of Medina 
know better the teachings of the holy 
Quran than Omar himself”, and he with- 
drew his words in the same gathering. 

Once Omar asked in his lecture, “If I 
walked on a crocked path, then what 
would you do?” 

A youth stocd up and addressed him 
boldly, “ Do you know what we will do? 
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We will make you straight by the use of 
the sword.” 

Omar replied in a seemingly angry 
voice, “ Are you saying these werds to 
me?” 

The youth replied in the same bold 
spirit, “ Yes, O Commander of the Faita- 
ful, I am addressing you.” 

Then Omar said, “ Thank God, that 
even to-day there are men in Islam wko 
are prepared to correct even the Caliph, 
the Head of the Muslim Empire, if ke 
goes astray.” 

Another time Ma-Ad bin Jabal sued, 
the Caliph Omar in the court of Zaid 
bin Sabit. Both parties appeared in 
court. The plaintiff stated that he wa3 
willing to withdraw his case if Oma: 
swore. Then the judge, showing a 
leniency towards the Caliph Omar, said 
that the Commander of the Faithful 
should not be asked to swear. 

Then Omar said to the judge, “Yor 
are not fit to hold the post of a judge 
showing preference or partiality in the 
court of law under any circumstances is 
an unpardonable offence on the part of 
a judge.” 

There are a thousand and one such ex- 
amples of the period of the Caliph Omar 
and his successors. Can a human brain 
conczive a better form of democracy 
than this? No, there is no dictatorship 
in Islam. Muslims have been given full 
freedom from every sort of slavery, in- 
cluding the slavery of dictatorship. The 
form of government put forward by 
Islam depends upon true democracy in 
the real sense. . 


MUHAMMAD ALI AL-HAJ SALMIN 
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THE LURE OF THE UNKNOWN * 


On the borderland between Matter and 
Spirit lies a vast region for scientific 
inquiry. Its very existence is denied by 
many superficial thinkers but it cannot 
be ignored altogether because phenomena 
originating in that stratum of conscious- 
ness impinge from time to time upon the 
normal workaday world, arousing fear 
or wonder in the percipients and chal- 
lenging inquiry by the scientifically 
inclined. Only a few accept the challenge 
and most of those who do so blindfold 
themselves before they start on their 
investigation with the delusion that they 
are venturing into uncharted territory. 
So each sets out virtually de novo, 
wasting much time over details which 
fall under laws already well established. 
For the psychic regions had been accu- 
rately surveyed and mapped by expert 
Eastern experimenters ages before 
modern science, in the person of a few of 
its devotees, glimpsed this new field of 
inquiry. i 
The attitude of not a few of the in- 
vestigators, moreover, seems to be that 
psychic phenomena, on pain of repudia- 
tion as fraudulent, must conform in some 
measure to the known laws of the 
physical world or must at least show 
themselves amenable to investigation 
along the same general lines as those 
established for the study of physical 
phenomena. Mr. Harry Price's study 
seems to have been made under 
that handicap. If the facts will not 
conform to the investigators’ theories, 
so much the worse for the facts! 





Mr. Price’s voluminous Fifty Years 
of Psychical Research confirms the 
impression produced by his investi- 
gations previously reported—that of a 
mird open to conviction only on its own 
terms. Prejudice is the implacable foe 
of scientific detachment. The mind that 
18 Drejudiced is ipso facto incapable of 
unbiassed evaluation and reliable inter- 
pretation of the facts. It is hard to 
avoid the reaction that the aim of such 
an investigator is less to discover the 
truth than to find confirmation of his 
preconceived notions. Mr. Price prides 
himself upon his prowess in detecting 
frauds, but specializing in counterfeits 
is dangerous; evidence is not wanting 
in this book that such preoccupation with 
the false sometimes betrays the unwary 
enthusiast into i er ea genuine 
coin. Even Mr. Ferice, however, has 
been forced by the evidence to admit 
that genuine psychic phenomena of 
certain types do sometimes occur. 

The Society for Psychical Research 
has been handicapped from its inception 
by a similar materialistic predisposition 
and there were many to endorse the 
charge levelled by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle when he resigned in 1930 from 
that organization—‘‘after thirty-six 
years of patience”. He protested public- 
ly on that occasion “ against the essen- 
tially unscientific and biassed work of 
a society which has for a whole genera- 
tion produced no constructive work of 
any kind, but has confined its energies 
to the misrepresentation and hindrance 
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of those who have really worked at the 
most important problem ever presented 
to mankind”, . 

Next to an open-minded approach 
and an adequate survey of the results 
of previous study, thè primary require- 
ment for fruitful scientific investiga- 
tion of psychic phenomena is a logical 
classification cf the happenings. The 
first broad d_fferentiation, betweer. pheno- 
mena occurrng through the agency of a 
medium, always without the latter's 
conscious velition, and the same phe- 
nomena deliberztely performed through 
knowledge cf the laws which govern 
their production. need not greatly con- 
cern the avzrege psychic investigator. 
Unimpugnabl2 examples of the latter are 
most unlikely to be submitted to his 
scrutiny in his present temper, though 
the voluntary element, generally undirect- 
ed by knowledge. is certainly sometimes 
present in stch mental phenomena as 
telepathy, clairvoyance etc. An obvious 
division is that between such phenomena 
of a mentel nature and physical 
phenomenasef suzerphysical origin. But 
all the phenomer’ of the séance room 
ought, in the interest of scientific pro- 
gress, to be recognized as quite distinct 
from phantasms and apparitions at the 
time of death. These are not dependent 
upon the presence of a medium and are 
quite different in their origin from the 
séance-room paenomena ; and both of 
these classes in urn should be distin- 
guished from grav2yard ghosts and also 
from the haunzing of particular houses 
or localities. Poltergeist phenomena, 
the pranks, Eastern psychology avers, of 
mischievous elementals, or subhuman 
natural forces, form a different class ; 
and automatic writing has yet ancther 
explanation, since, while it involves 
passivity and :s therefore a medium- 
istic phenomenon, 1t may have its genesis 
within the individual’s own consciousness. 

There is a tendency in practice to 
recognize these broad divisions and, 
curiously enough, each of the four bcoks 
under review specializes in one or at the 
most two particular groups of pheno- 
mena. Thus the Price volume deals 
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principally with the séance room,- Sir 
Ernest Bennett’s book with extra- 
sžance-room phantoms and with haun:ed 
houses and Mrs. Rhys Davids’ smaler 
vəlume is partly the product of auto- 
matic writing. 

The excellent and thoroughly object. ve 
report of René Warcollier is closely con- 
fined, as the title indicates, to telepathic 
experiments, carefully devised and scieti- 
fically carried out, though the element 
of clairvoyance certainly seems to have 
bezn involved in some of the results, 
wrile the discussion casts an interestirg 
ligat also on the phenomenon of psycho- 
metry. On the basis of the findings of 
his group of investigators, M. Warcollic# 
prcpounds the theories—by no mears 
new but all the more plausible for thet 
—tħat there is constant interchange cf 
thoaghts among all living beings, through 
the “vibration of an ‘ether’ which w2 
do not yet know”, that telepathy 
dep2nds upon rapport between the two 
corcmunicating intelligences but that 
positive effort on the percipient’s part tc: 
catca the thought of the transmitter faci- 
litat=s deliberate thought transference, 
distence not being a conditioning factor. 
It is hard to see how the most material- 
istic scientist who examines with an open 
mind the results of these experiments 
can still claim that telepathy is unproven. | 


Apparitions and Haunied Houses 
presents one hundred and four well- 
attested cases. The cumulative evidence 
for the occurrence of such phenomena is 
overwhelming and some of the individual 
cases, supported in not a few instances by 
the testimony of several witnesses, o-fer 
most interesting material to the serious 
studeat. This collection of evidence 
establishes incortestably the wholly in- 
volun-ary nature of the occurrences as iar 
a3 the percipients were concerned and the 
folly, therefore, 6f hoping to bring them 
avout at a time and under conditions 
determined by the investigator. Sir 
Emest Bennett’s detachment and scien- 
tiñc openness of mind are commendable, 
thougt his hypothesis that “ perhaps the- 
most satisfactory solution of our pro- 
blem is that apparitions are in every case 
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caused by telepathic action” of the living 
or of the dead is too facile a solution. 

Western theorists would be immeasur- 
ably assisted if they would adopt as 
a working hypothesis the division made 
by Oriental psychic science between 
ordinary apparitions of the living and 
of men at the moment of death, which 
are only “walking thoughts” in the 
majority of cases, and the disintegrating 
astral shell of a dead man which under 
certain conditions may become objective. 
It would also clear a vast amount of 
confusion if they could recognize what 
should be obvious from the purposeless 
nature of most of the happenings re- 
torded, that in only a negligible num- 
ber of cases is the soul of the discarnate 
entity involved in their production. An 
exception would be the quite rare, ap- 
parently purposeful apparition very soon 
after death, when the dead man is kept 
awake for a short time to objective con- 
cerns by the force of a strong emotion 
or an unsatisfied desire. At least two of 
the cases recorded, Numbers 12 and 41, 
seem perhaps susceptible of this explan- 
ation. The book will well repay perusal, 
neither for the satisfaction which it in- 
dubitably offers to the craving of so 
many for the marvellous, nor yet for the 
tentative and inadequate “ explanations” 
attempted, but as a valuable collection of 
data which both illustrate and confirm 
the propositions of the older Eastern psy- 
chic science. 

More About the Hereafter seems to 
illustrate the danger of being on with 
the new creed before one is off with the 
old. The ideational content is a curious 
blend of Christian theological and 
Buddhist eschatology, in which the idea 
of reincarnation consorts oddly with the 
crudely materialistic details of existence 
setween lives, with its bodies of flesh and 


An Introduction to Indian Philosophy. 
By S. C. CHATTERJEE, M.A., PH.D., and 
D. M. DATTA, M.A, PH.D. (University 
xf Calcutta) 

Every advance made by Western 
shysics helps Western man to appreciate 
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blood, its tailors and its police, its 
“watchers” and its courts, its daily 
press, its “cures” and its credit 
system. The account is convincing 
only of the writers sincerity. If a 
person of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ known 
perspicacity in scholarly matters had 
not been blinded by the will to believe 
she could hardly have failed to note 
something suspiciously similar in the 
jargon employed by all the “spirits”, 
great and obscure, alleged to be commu- 
nicating with or through her by “ inner 
converse” and automatic writing. Surely 
more than the fact that they are suppos- 
ed to be describing the same conditions is 
needed to explain the use by spirit after 
spirit of such peculiar and obscure ex- 
pressions as “I was in a very More”, 
“We are now in a very more in the 
man ”, “ worthing things in a less ” and 
the like! With all due respect to the 
distinguished Pali scholar, this book 
impresses the reviewer as a mono- 
logue in which the writers lower 
mind, with its hopeless confusion 
of Christian-cum-Buddhistagsm-personal 
ideas, plays all the fôles by turn and 
in no case succeeds in submerging the 
actcr in the part sufficiently to sustain 
the illusion of an independent character. 
The writers credulity represents the 
very antithesis of Mr. Harry Price’s 
attitude. If Thomas Alva Edison had 
approached his problems from the stand- 
point of either, the world would still 
be without his valuable discoveries and 
inventions. The only attitude from 
which worth-while results in psychical 
tesearch may be expected is such a 
brave and open-minded one as was that 
of Sir William Crookes, who was pre- 
disposed neither to belief nor to dis- 
belief but was determined to find the 
truth, whatever it might be. 


PHREN 


and to make use of Eastern philosophy. 
It kas begun to be apparent in the last 
few decades that empirical science and 
mystical philosophy are not in fact the 
enemies we have tried to make them, but 
complements ; after the long divergence 
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in their courses, we begin to see them 
link up agein in metaphysics and ac- 
knowledge at lest their common source. 
It is a pity that. while the West i3 begin- 
ning to be grateful for Eastem espiritual 
wisdom, the ony return it can make to 
the East is tae scientific unwisdom of the 
machine and cf materialistis? economic 
and political systems; so far, evil is 
being returned for good, with results as 
immediately harmful to the East as they 
must eventually be to the West: for 
even the enlargement of understanding 
which will come to us from the eccept- 
ance of Eascerr ideas cannot release us 
from the effects of imposing, for instance, 
the spinning-mule on India. 

But although it is true that receptive 
Western minds zre beginning to appre- 
ciate the discovzries of Eastern sahiloso- 
phy and through them perhaps to 
understand zt lest their own (essentially 
Eastern) Christianity, this eppr2ciation 
is still only in t3 infancy. Most of us 
need spoon-leeding. Not that it would 
be proper to imply that An Intro- 
duction to Fedtcn Philosophy is food for 
babes ; but -t is So written that, unlike 
many “ introductions”, its title i3 really 
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indicative of its contents. It has lucidity 
and imaginetion and requires only a 
reciprocal spark of imagination in the 
reader in order that he may, with no 
previous knowledge of the subject, leave 
the book very considerably instructed. If 
the book is elementary, it is elementary 
in the appropriate sense : it exposes the 
elements of its subject. But it does more 
than that, foz, while it is satisfying in its 
factual content, it ıs not academ:c. I: 
makes it abundantly clear that Indian 
philosophy is, as the authors say, a par: 
of life, not a matter of scholarly interest 
to be kept between the covers of books 
In this way it fulfils the Western need 
the need of understanding that philo~ 
sophy and religion are real only in so 
far as they are matters of experience, anc 
socially significant only in so far as, 
like empirical science, they become part 
of the change and the growth of human 
consciousness, 

The regrettable fact (though it is one 
that could be remedied) is that this 
book, published in India, may not be 
easily accessible to those in the Wes: 
who most need it. 

R. H. Warr 


— 


Coeducation: Im Its Historical and 
Theoretical Selting, By L. B. PEKIN. 
(The Hogarth Press, London. 7s. 6d.) 

Coeducation is properly understood as 
part and parcel of the New School. The 
basic idea of the New School is reverence 
for the child’s personality, and hence 
education is providing the freedom and 
the understanding necessary for the 
growth of the child. There is nc longer 
any “mouldirg” of the child, for 
“ moulding ” destroys personality. There 
is more leaming by the chid and less 
teaching by zhe teacher. In short, teach- 
ers are asked to give up the discredited 
notions of superiority and cf suspicion 
towards the child whom they should 
approach instead with humility and love. 

The New School believes that coeduca- 
tion is necessary for the grcwth of the 
child’s personality. “ The two sexes ‘are 
each others best education.” Co 


education is not mere co-instruction 
boys and girls are allowed to grow 
up together from the earliest years under. 
the care of teachers of either sex. 
Coeducation cures boys of that 
“ romantic idealism ” towards girls whick: 
is the cause of many an unhappy 
marriage to-day. Moreover, the pathetic 
self-consciousness of one sex in the 
presence of the other disappears. Finally, 
there is less chance in a coeducational 
school of the growth of homosexuality, 
which is so widely prevalent in segregated 
schools all the world over. 
Coeducation has its problems. But 
these, the authdr believes, are not in- 
soluble. Those who imagine the 
cozducational school to be saturatec 
with sex are invited to visit one and ta 
find out the truth for themselves. 


M. N. SRINIVAS 
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History of Zoroastrianism. By 
MANECKJI NUSSERVANJI DHALLA. 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 24s.) 

The author of this volume, a high 
priest of the Parsis, naturally -includes 
the doctrines of Zoroastrianism and their 
development in this large volume. 

Zarathushtra, whom he assigns to 
approximately 1,000 B.C., taught that 
Ahura Mazda, “ The Lord Wisdom”, is 
“the Supreme Being through whom 
everything exists. ...Most Beneficent 
„Spirit is his essence.” The manifestation 
of Ahura Mazda’s creative will is Spenta 
Mainyu, Holy Spirit. The six (later 
seven) cardinal virtues of Ahura Mazda 
are Good Mind, Righteousness, Divine 
Kingdom, Devotion, Perfection and Im- 
mortality, personified as archangels. 
Attar, fire, corresponding to the Vedic 
Agni, was raised to the highest distinc- 
tion. Mithra was not included by 
Zarathushtra in the heavenly hierarchy, 
but centuries later came to occupy for a 
time a most important position. Zoroas- 
trianism stresses Dualism. Ahura 
.. Mazda and all the archangels are oppos- 
ed by eternal spirits of evil. The ethics 
of Zoroastrianism are marred by a 
hatred of “evil beings”, its compassion 
thus Kmited. The attention given to 
demons and hells is revolting. Contrast- 
ing with such morbidity is Zarathushtra’s 
rejection of asceticism. He declared: 
“Tt is a boon to live.” He taught every 
one “to be gay of heart and buoyant of 
spirit..... Happiness unto him who gives 
happiness unto others.” The whole- 
some enjoyment of life in purity of 
body, mind and spirit are rightly and 
splendidly defended. 

We cannot, however, believe that the 
subject has been adequately treated in 
this book. While constant references 


are made to the ancient texts, transla- 
tions to give an idea of their original 
atmosphere are lacking. But our chief 
objection is that the work is limited 
largely to an objective recital of events 
and tradition without sufficiently inform- 
ing us regarding their significance. May 
we not expect from the priest of a reli- 
gicn so rich in symbols a fuller explana- 
ticn of their meaning? Religion is con- 
cerned with problems of a philosophical, 
metaphysical, psychological and mystical 
nature. Even if lengthy expositions on 
such subjects would be out of place in a 
work where the emphasis is historical, 
still, as much of an exposition of the 
religion as Dr. Dhalla has given makes 
tne lack of these considerations all the 
more misleading. He seems unsympa- 
thetic towards the efforts of Hindu 
mystics and Theosophists to penetrate 
the profundities of Zoroastrianism. Con- 
vinced of the unity and divinity of all 
life and that the éigh€t realization 
awaits but the awakening in any man 
for its attainment, we are shocked by 
the exclusiveness of the claim that 

“ Zoroastrianism....is the realization 
of the ideal. It is the form to which 
the coming generations have to conform. 
Deviation from it means a fall, a de- 
generation of the religious life.” 

How many priests of how many reli- 
gions have made just such claims for 
the uniqueness of their faiths! Yet their 
greatest errors lie in those elements which 
are unique. Zoroastrianism is filled 
with thought common to all religions, 
especially much which is contained in 
Indian religions. Indeed Dr. Dhalla 
himself frequently indicates these con- 
ceptions held in common. He writes :— 

“The Indo-Iranians shared a common 
religious heritage, and the Rig Veda fur- 
nishes us with the earliest sacred texts 
that are helpful in the better understand- 
ing of the religious beliefs of the pre- 
Gathic, Gathic and the Younger Avestan 
periods of the history of Zoroastrianism.” 

Indeed such revelations as are con- 
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tained in the Vedas and in all other 
teachings of the truly enlightened can- 
not be surpassed, for ther nature is of 
the eternal, changeless truth which mani- 


The Philosophy of Physical Science. 
By SR ARTHUR EDDINGTON, FRS. 
(Cambridge University Press. 85. 6d.) 

It is obviously :mpossible to deal ade- 
quately in a short review with the issues 
raised by Sir Art-vir Eddington in his la- 
test work. In describing the difference be- 
tween this aad his earlier work, The 
Noture of the Physical World, Sir 
Arthur states that “the starting point in 
the present treetment is knowledge, 
and that he 3s dealing here with “the 
nature of physical knowledge, with ap- 
plications to tae theory of che physical 
universe”. He dces not pretend to ela- 
borate a complete philosophical system, 
Dut only to contribute to a zeneral phi- 
iosophical ouczlook. The scales are 
weighted heavily in favour of a priori 
knowledge : “1 think I can see a clear 
philosophy emerging from -he conclu- 
sion that Me system of fundamental 
laws is wholly sub‘ective.* There are 
s-atements that will lead to uncomfort- 
able arguments with those who are in 
the camp of the deterministic physicist, 
for instance :— 


What we call sensation can never be 
purely sensory... What sort cf thing is it 


fests in varicus forms but remains essen- 
tially the same Divine Wisdom—Ahura 
Mazda, the Wisdom Lord. 

E. H. BREWSTER 


that I know? The answer is structure. 
be quite precise, it is structure of the 
defined and investigated in the mathamatical 
theory of groups.....The recognition that 
physical knowledge is structural krowledge 
abolishes all dualism of consciousn2s3 and 
matter. 


To 
ind 


There are many indications that 
scientific thought is passing through an 
adolescent stage, after the infantile cer- 
tainties of its marvellous growth and 
development in the nineteenth century.« 
Sir Arthur Eddington is blazing a trail 
in his assertion that “there is n as- 
certainable present-day philosophy of 
science.’ We may see in this and in 
other works of a similar nature zenta- 
tive steps towards a future synczhesis 
of philosophy andi science. No longer 
does science claim to know the last 
word in natural law. We must not give 
up hope that cne day scientific minds 
will recognize the existence of a super- 
physical as well as a physical universe, 
toth equally under the reign of law, 
and that “extensions” of matter may 
have to be correlated with “ extensions” 
of perceptive consciousness. 


B. P. HOWELL 





The Trend of Things. By HAROLD 
ASHTON. (Printed by the Arthor. 2s.) 

The esoteric history of nations has al- 
ways been embzdd2d in symbols to 
preserve the sacred from profanation by 
the rabble, and lest in the recital of any 
real event in $s) many unmistakable 
words the powers connected with it 
should be once mere ettracted. 4.ccording 
to Mr. Ashton, it was because such “ code 
language” was knowr. to embocy Chris- 
tian teachings that tae early Church 
was persecuted, ard kecause the seed of 
esoteric teaching Lay within this code 
that the Church had the strength to 
survive. i 

Mr. Ashton presents the frui of his 
studies applied to whet he names the 


Athanasian Symbol, which, he says, is 
little known outside the sanctuaries of 
ecclesiasticism. His method is the sb- 
stitution of one word for another, a pre- 
carious procedure at best and one danger- 
ously uncertain if divorced from the an- 
cient and consistent science of symboliem. 
Symbolism as a science is neither Chris- 
tian nor pagan; it is universally appli- 
cakle and aifords different interpret- 
ations derived from different angles of 
vision : terrestrial, cosmic, psychic, spi- 
ritual, etc. The value of Mr. Ashtor.’s 
study depends upon his ability to make 
such a universal application of his 
Christian research in the light of ancient- 


science. 
D.C. T. 
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Gods in the Making: Man and the 
Law of Continuity. By T. MawsBy COLE 
in collaboration with VERA CARSON REID. 
(Andrew Dakers Ltd., London. 6s.) 

This survey of the successive stages of 
cosmic evolution and the unfoldment of 
one great life-force, operating through the 
Law of Continuity in mineral. vegetable, 
animal and human kingdoms, makes a 
sweeping study of the constitution of 
man, physical, emotional and mental, and 
envisages possibilities of his evolution as 
a superhuman being. As the potentiality 
of the man is latent in the child, so the 
potentiality of God is latent in man. 
Human life is an evolutionary journey 

»to godhood. 

The author remarks that neither is 
birth the beginning, nor death the end. 
None can imagine total extinction in any 
state, waking, dream or sleep. Death, 
he believes, is the dissolution of the cor- 
poreal form and a passing into subtler 
existence of the personality that existed 
before birth and will certainly survive 
death, after which the individual will 
be drawn towards a new embodiment in 


— 


The Land Our Larder. By GEORGE 
Gopwin. (Acorn Press, Lendon. 3s. 6d.) 

Soil fertility is a vital problem to-day, 
but happily there are centres here and 
there the aim of which is to work with 
natural laws, with more success in the 
long run than is achieved by “greedy 
farming ”. 

The Land Our Larder describes such 
a centre, Capt. Wilson's farm at Sur- 
fleet, Lincolnshire. This utilizes the 
Indore compost system, made popular by 
Sir Albert Howard, incorporating with 
it the agricultural principles and prac- 
tices of Rudolf Steiner. The book 
concludes with a calendar of the farms 
operations and instructions for making 
compost pits or heaps, but perhaps of 
most interest are the ideas underlying the 
methods. 

First, the earth demands respect as a 
living entity. Chemical analysis alone 
- cannot determine what makes one soil 

fertile, another unproductive, any more 

than it can analyse the soul of man. So 


the environment best suited to its 
requirements. 

The author vehemently condemns the 
Chtrch for pronouncing heretical, at its 
Council of Constantinople, all the teach- 
ings of Christ relating to pre-existence, 
which was for several centuries generally 
accepted by Christians. It is shocking to 
learn that at one time possession of the 
Bible was held a criminal offence by the 
Church ! Like Christ, two other Semitic 
prophets, Moses and Mahomed, revealed 
the truths of religion to their disciples, 
but their churches have forbidden those 
traths to their adherents. That these 
three churches are losing their hold on 
the people is attributed mainly to this 
fact. 

We congratulate the author for up- 
holding the basic, principles of Aryan 
thought. His book makes it clear that for 
teal comprehension of the mystery of 
Efe, which is the goal of all religions, 
every man must think for himself and 
look with an open mind into the inner 
mezning of his own religious beliefs. 

SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


- 


too a farm is something more than the 
sum of its units and too great a special- 
isation means an incomplete organism. 

Secondly, we must give back to the 
earth what we take from her. Chemi- 
cal fertilisers are like crude drugs in her 
system. The compost heap of vegetable 
and animal waste completes the cycle of 
food production naturally. 

Finally the earth is not a separate unit 
in space but responds to planetary and 
stellar influences. There are favourable 
and unfavourable times for each agricul- 
tural process, just as there are influences, 
sympathetic and antipathetic, among 
the various plants. 

It is interesting to note in almost 
every field of human activity—agricul- 
ture, education, medicine, social and 
political relations—the rapidly growing 
divergence between two opposing lines 
of development. The one becomes pro- 
gressively involved in a complexity of 
artificial creations, synthetic “ improve- 
ments” on Nature, narrow technical 


J 
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specialisations and separative, self- 
centred philosophies, all of which must 
end in self-destruction. 

The other goes back to the corcept of 


You Have Lived Through Ah This. 
By EDWARD THOMPSON. (Gollancz, Ltd., 
London. 7s. 3d.; 

In the schools of England and India 
for long the boys and girls were taught 
that a hundred vears ago there were 
certain bad men in India, called the Se- 
poys, who mucinied against their English 
rulers, killed theiz superior officers, and 
cruelly murdered their wives and child- 
ren and who in all ways behaved like 
infuriated beasts. An Englishman, who 
possessed to a remarkable degree the 
sense of justice and fair-play character- 
istic of bis race, protested against such 
an unjust ixterpretation of Irdian 
Mutiny and said it represented only one 
side of the medal. He, therefore, wrote 
—The Other Side of the Medal and 
proved with evidence all compact that 
the English Mee f India of those days 
were more to blame for what had 
happened than the Indian Sepoys them- 


selves. This eminently just and 
courageous Englishman was—Edward 
Thompson. 


The book before me is his book. It 
is called—You Fave Lived Through All 
This. It is another courageous attempt 
on the part of Edward Thompson to 
bring before his forgetful countrymen 
certain unpalatable truths which they 
must recollect and ponder over to 
account for the zreet tragedy that has 
at present overtaken tke world. The book 
is intended to give a rapid résumé of 
the leading events “we have lived 
through ” for the past twenty years, since 
the end of the last aqually tragic war. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Thompson was either 
in too great a hurry to unburden himself 
or too much carried away by the chro- 
nological succession ol events to arrange 
them, as he should have, in their logicel 
sequence. Whatever it was, a reader with 
a moderate amount cf historic sense— 
that fina sense which szudiously sifts and 


the living unity of Life, natural law and 
uriversal priaciples, and welcome indeed 
is all evidence of any movement in this 
direction. 

W. E. W. 


seeks to find amidst a welter of 
apparently unrelated happenings ož his- 
tory a provable co-relation and logical 
sequence, as inevitable and predictable as 
the procession of the stars,—will have 
no difficulty in following our author’s 
chronological narration of events and 
come to the same conclusion as he does. 
And that conclusion is that the present 
War is the logical and inevitable out-~ 
come of the criminal neglect and 
pusillanimity of certain British statesmen 
in not reading correctly the signs of the 
times and the true character of the one 
man who had taken upon himself to 
change the destiny of the world to bring 
1t in line with his own insensate beliefs 
ebout the racial characteristics of man- 
kind. Dr. Thompson points his finger 
to the stupidity and pusillanimity of one 
British statesman in particular, who but 
a year ago gleefully called the dishonour- 
able betrayal of a gallant people as 
“Peace with honour” and cowardly 
knuckling down to the mandates of 
domineering dictators as “ Appease- 
ment”, “ Stupid:ty”, writes our authcr, 
“as the most underrated sin....It is 
the besetting sin of the age in which 
we live. You will find this stupidity 
stalkmg all over the world withe devas- 
tating and terrible results....If others 
deceive you, that is dullness ; but if you 
deceive yourself, that is stupidity”. 

Let us hope that the countrymen of 
Edward Thompson will lay these 
remarks of his, cruel as they are, to hearz 
and cease deceiving themselves or being 
deceived by Nazi Germany when the time 
comes to settle our long-pending account 
with her. Otherwise, we may be certain 
History will repeaz itself for the third 
time in 1959, and our author will once 
again be compelled to lash out with his 


r 


trenchant pen and write another —You ` 


Have Lived Through All This. 
AL S. WADA 
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After Many a Summer. By ALDOUS 
Huxiey. (Chatto and Windus, London. 
7s. 6d.) 

In this latest novel, Mr. Huxley has 
made more explicit his own vision of 
normal human society. He has, no doubt, 
exhibited reality as excruciatingly as 
ever ; but the “everlasting nay” of this 
agitated death-dance is ever made to en- 
counter the affirmation of the “ everlast- 
ing yea”. In other words, Mr. Huxley 
has fused into an organic whole the 
analysis of present-day civilization 
contained in his earlier novels with the 
divinations and affirmations of his 
Encyclopedia of Pacifism and his Ends 

vand Means. 

The story is thin, but its singular gro- 
tesqueness is almost revolting; it is at 
once horrible and laughable ; it is both 
a travesty and a record of actuality. A 
Californian multi-mullionaire, Stoyte, de- 
sires to prolong his life as much as he 
may; his physician, Dr. Obispo, con- 
ducts experiments with the intestinal flora 
of carp, hoping thereby to discover the 
clue to longevity. Meanwhile Stoyte has 
bought the Hauberk papers and appoint- 
ed Jeremy Pordage, the British author, 
to catalogue them. Pordage, while exam- 
ining the Hauberk papers, stumbles upon 
the Journals of the fifth Earl of Gonister 
who, it now appears, had also been 

7 interested in the problem of longevity. 
One thing leads to another, and Dr. 
Obispo and Stoyte pay a visit to the 
Gonister house in England. Exploring 
the emdless cellar, the visitors at last 
discover the fifth Earl and his house- 
keeper still alive, thanks to a prolonged 
diet of carp. Over two hundred years 
old, the fifth Earl looks like “a fetal 
ape that’s had time to grow up”. Dr. 
Obispo now cheerfully assures Stoyte 
that he can “start taking the stuff at 
once ”. í 

That is the negative picture; the 
positive statement is reiterated through- 
out the story by Stoyte’s lifelong friend, 
Mr. Propter, who has clear affiliations 
: with Mahatma Gandhi and with Mr. 

Huxley himself. Mr. 'Propter’s discus 
sions with the beautiful and ineffectual 

angel, Peter Boone, are distinguished by 
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sanity and by a searching sense of 
actuality. Our institutions and our 
traditions, our ideals and our pet 
egoisms, our attitudes and our self- 
deceptions, our cringing subjection to the 
tyranny of time and our wild orgies of 
craving and acquiring—these are but 
ways of “mocking God”. People 
lightheartedly think that “ they can cock 
a snook at the nature of things and get 
away with it”. But “God is not 
mocked; as a man sows, so shall he 
reap”. 

To Propter war is a suicidal waste, 
just another instance of “mocking 
God”. The wage of Nationalism is a 
war for every generation; and the 
mocking rebels must knuckle under at 
last. What, then, must we do or be? 


“Peasants plus small machines and, “A 


power”, is Propter’s panacea. On the 
moral plane, understanding and compas- 
sion are to be cherished as the only two 
virtues that really matter. And happi- 
ness itself is to be realized through “a 
non-personal experience of timeless 
space” and the extinction of that 
bundle of greed and see? and lust for 
power—one’s personality. But, of 
course, few are inclined to take the 
Propters of the world seriously. Pord- 
age looks upon the Propter-Object as a 
curious and disturbing phenomenon, 
with its “mind full of all kinds of 
oddments; and the oddments.... 
pigeon-holed in apple-pie disorder!” 
Like Mr. Huxley’s other novels, After 
Many a Summer is a seething cauldron 
of ideas. The characters tend to become 
shadowy and sometimes dwindle into 
types or caricatures or toys. But Mr. 
Huxley’s evocation of the incessant 
bustle and drive of our civilization is 
masterly ; the habiliments of this luridly 
extravagant culture are tragic in their 
futility and farcical in their absurdity. 
Mr. Huxley’s vision is unflagging and 
uncompromising, and the frosty bril- 
liance of his writing takes the reader 
by surprise again and again while it also 
satisfies him in the end. After Many a 
Summer should be counted among its 
author’s most notable achievements ; so 
accurate in its diagnosis of our ills and 
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so provoking in -ts constructive sugges- 
tions, so nobly conceivel and so 
faultlessly executed, it is both a valuable 


tract for the times and an enjovatle 
work of art. 
K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 





The Last Legerd of Smokeover, By 
L. P. Jacks. (Eocder and Stoughton, 
Ltd., London. 7s €d.) 

The English novel needs reorientation. 
It cannot go on being the omnidus about 
the heartaches of bored suburban house- 
wives which publishers sell to the ‘ tup- 
penny’ libraries in balk, like potatoes. 
For the recurring crises in orr society 
have extended the domain of che novel 
to include not only heartaches but head- 
aches : the problen oz the noval is now 
not a private but a public-private pro- 
blem. 

Some of the most 3:gnificant novelists 
in this country have been realising this 
fact, and both the thematic and the 
technical potentialities of this fcrm have 
been explored. But sew have yet asked 
whether the cathar:is produced by a re- 
presentation of action and emotion, 
flavoured with fes, i3 enough or whe- 
ther it is, indeed, the only bass of fic- 
tional narrative. 

Er. L. P. Jacks seems to have had 
this consideration in mind in tris novel 
of ideas, couched in the form of a fable. 

Unlike the more stttle Kafka (who, 


Raina Samuccaye >z a Comprehen- 
sive and Classified Catalogue oł Sanskrit 
Works Published in India and Abroad. 
(Third Edition mad up to date} 
Compiled by MEHaR CHAND LACHH- 
MANDAS. (Mehar Chand Lacihman- 
das, Jain Street, Said Mitha Bazar, 
Lahore) 

The firm of Meha- Chand Lacahman- 
das, Sanskrit and Eini Bookse lers of 
Lahore, was founded as early as 1870. 
The services rendered by this firm to 
Oriertal scholarship in supplyirg rare 
and current books on all branches of 
Indology and in occasionally publishing 
reliakle books is now < matter cf com- 


however, fails to fix his metaphysical 
symbols} but in the manner of a philo- 
sophicel humanist with larger ard 
broade- interests, Dr. Jacks shows up 
the decay of our society through tke 
exploits of a disinterested gambling firm, 
run by savants, which seeks to subkl- 
mate cur imperfect and transitory pol- 
tical state, and to supersede it by a better 
and more enduring form of human as- , 
sociaticn, 

The adventures of the learned booki2 
Mr. Rembelow and hif associates in the 
Psychological, Historical, Political and 
Archeo-ogical Departments of the Insti- 
tute show up the rackets of our age in 
the ligmt of a firm which is itself a 
racket. Dr. Jacks thus achieves a sim- 
plification of modern civilisation and in- 
dicts its entire fabric. And with charac- 
teristic humour and original invention 
he posits the conditions for a construc- 
tive anarchism, a society free of war and 
crises ard concerned with the upbuilding 
of men and women, the realisation of 
which aone may enable history to tum 
the comer. 

MULK Ray ANAND 


mon kncwledge in the world of scholars 
in India and outside. This continuity 
of service for no less than threescore 
years and ten is a matter for pride not 
only to the present proprietors of the 
firm but to the Indian book-trade in 
general, which unfortunately in India is 
not as well organized and as serviceable 
to scholazs as in “other countries, 

The Cetalogue under notice, containing 
no less than 8,228 entries pertaining to 
Sanskrit books arranged according to 
subjects, should be a reference book cn 


- 


the table of every Sanskritist or rather ' 


Indologist, as it will put him in touch 
with all sublications on his subject up 


“ 
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to date. The preparation and publica- 
tion of such a useful Catalogue is a 
matter involving considerable labour and 
expense. We feel confident, however, 
that Sanskrit scholars in ordering new 


The Convent. By ALYSE SIMPSON. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, ma; London. 
Bs. 6d.) 

This book gives an account of the 
time spent by the authoress as a novice 
in a Swiss convent. It is a vivid pic- 
ture of the daily routine of a religious 
community sequestered from the world, 
and as such it possesses a certain restric- 
ted interest. The authoress had no true 
vocation for the religious life. The ex- 
planation of her “call” is expressed 
tersely in her own words : “I knew then 
that John would never come, and it was 
then that I decided to renounce the 
world.” She mistook, in fact, a desire 
for martyrdom for a true call to the 
religious life, as she herself came to 
realise during the next two years. At 
length the convent life became intoler- 
able and she fled secretly, to return as 
a visitor twenty years later. The reason 
for her failure to adapt herself to a life 
admittedly hard but with very real com- 
pensations for the chosen few is well 


Ephrem the Syrian, on Eastern Con- 
tempiative. By ANN ANCHOR. 
(Christa Seva Sangha Ashram, Poona 5. 
Re. 1/-) 

Ephrem was a Christian Mystic of 
Edessa who lived in the fourth century. 
His “Rhythms” here presented reveal 
one who has undoubtedly experienced cer- 
tain soul realization too often confused 
with psychic disturbances. To many 
his groping imagery and fantastic para- 
dox must read as the inarticulate halluci- 
nation of one self-deluded, or at best of 
an undisciplined dreamer. In others a 
resounding chord of memory hints at 
similar experiences but dimly sensed 


‘and never understood. These proclaim 


him a saint who conceals from the pro- 
fane a Light that must perforce blind 


books for their library will help the pro- 
prietors of this firm to render their 
humble service to the cause of Sanskrit 
scholarship, 

P. K. GODE 


express:d by Father Anthony who meets 
her in the course of her flight :— 

The glamour bas gone out of it! You 
did not know there was never any glamour 
about a nunnery, did you? And that there 
was never meant to 

Apart from rousing a passing interest 
in the characters portrayed, it is difficult 
to see what useful purpose the book 
achieves. Admittedly it reveals many 
disagreeable features of convent life such 
as poo: food, bad hygiene, etc. But 
such a revelation is useless unless it 
leads t> reform, and it is very unlikely 
that, even if conditions are as bad as 
here painted, the book will exert any 
influence in this direction. And it is 
equally unlikely to reach—or at any rate 
to inflLence—those whom it might most 
nearly concern, intending novices who 
would realise in part #ff*life they were 
undertaking and in spite of that, if they 
had a true vocation for the hfe of the 
convent, would remain undeterred. 

B. J. SAMUEL 


all but the perfectly pure in heart, 
though the scoffer may maintain that 
he had nothing to reveal. A third 
group, mistaking the vague for the mys- 
tic and emotionalism for spirituality, 
will find solace in the easy rhythm of 
his verse regardless of its import. Each 
will fird what he seeks, save and except 
a reasoned philosophy. The reader is 
therefore left to place Ephrem according 
to his own consubstantiality of realiza- 
tion. Dur author introduces Ephrem in 
a shor: chapter and leaves us to enter 
what Light these contemplative musings 
may acford as best we can, though that 
Light >e hidden beneath the thick and 
often opaque shroud of Christian ima- 
gery which conceals, from those not ac- 
customed to it, far more than it reveals. 


D. C. T. 
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The Munro System of British States- 
manship in Indis. By K. NN. VENKATA- 
SUBBA SASTRI, with a Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. (The 
University of Mysore) 

There have be2n two schcols of modern 
Indian adminiscretors. One was the 
Aristocratic Scrocl, founcsd by Lord 
Cornwallis, wro was sollowed by 
Wellesley and Dalhousie. That school 
believed in trarsrlanting English ideas 
and institutions almost wholesale to 
Indian soil aml was based on the 
policy of keeping India always in 
bondage. But trer2 was another school, 
the Popular or Liberal School, which 
believed in respect for and adher- 
ence to ancieat mile nd custom, 
in utilising indigenous institutions, in 
trusting the Indians and associating them 
increasingly in the work oi government 
and in educating a4 training them “ to 
govern and protect themselves”. Dr 
Sastri’s thesis is that it was Sir Thom- 
as Munro whc laid the foundations 
of this noble school, with which two other 
great men, Malccln and Elphinstone, 
are also associated. He is right in 
contending that Munro was more than 
the founder of the Ryatwari System, 
though that is sandoubtedly his greatest 
achievement and his greatest contribution 
to the good cf the masses of this 
country. The rxrnutes and letters 
quoted reveal Munro not merely as a 
man of sound common sme, magnani- 
mity and nobility, with = remarkable 
understanding >i the character and 
genius of the people, buz also as a 
great administracor who laid down prin- 
ciples and policies which to this day, 
after over a century, stil govern the 
administration, particularly on the reve- 
nue side, of the Madras Presidency and 
have influenced administration in other 
parts of India; though we should take 
exception now <o his attitude towards 
a free press, towards paying unconscion- 
able salaries to European officers, and 
towards the com>ination of executive and 
judicial functions in the same person. 

It may be safely said, owever, that 
it was the neglect of some of Mumro’s 
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vital principles which led to the Mutiny 
and that that same neglect is the root 
cause of discontent in India even to-day. 

Regarding the employment of Indians 
in high places he said, “ They are simple, 
harmless, honest and have as much truth 
in them as any men in the world”, end 
“Tf we pay the same price for integrity 
we shall find it as readily among natives 
as Europeans.” “They are under the 
dominion of fcreigners”, he remarked, 
“and by being so sink in their own 
esteem and lose that pride which has 
often a great influence in stimulating men 
zo an upright conduct”, for to him “it 
is surely a degrading spectacle to con, 
template a great and civilised people 
fallen under a foreign dominion”. He 
laid it down as “an indisputable princi- 
ple that the interests of the native 
subjects are to be consulted in preference 
to those of Europeans, whenever they 
come into conflict ”. Thus he says, think- 
ing of the sad plight of the weavers,“ How 
inconsistently we act when our avarice 
and our pretended principles of justice 
are at variance.” “We can never be 
qualified to govern men against whom we 
are prejudiced ”. he declared, and he said, 
“We make laws for them (Indians) as 
though they were Englishmen and we 
are surprised that they should have no 
operation ; we forget that one great prin-» 
ciple, the freedom of the people, from 
which they derive their influence. does 
not exist here.” No Britisher has epoken 
more nobly. 

The book is a fitting tribute to a 
great administrator whose memory is still 
held in veneration by millions in South 
India for his benevolence and his 
humanity. It is well worth study by all 
who want to see justice done to India 
and Indian polity recast on sound lires. 

This is a well got-up book of 400-cdd 
pages. The introduction forms the text 
and is supported by a number of docu- 
ments (some of which see the light of 
day for the first time here) which are 
quoted in the several judiciously arranged 
appendices forming the main part of' 
the book. There is also a long and useful 
bibliography at the end. 

S. V. RAMASWAMY 


OF NATIONAL INTEREST 
AHIMSA—CHARKHA—UNTOUCHABILITY—COMMUNALISM 


[We have brought together here four short but important articles, a cross- 
section of the problem of India to-day, with its wider than national bearings. Poli- 
tical, economic, social and religious are some of the principal strands of our tangled 
skein. Each of the following essays deals chiefly with one of these aspects of our 
common life, 

In the following article Prof. S.'S. Suryanarayana Shastri of the University 
of Madras discusses cogently, in the light of the philosophy of non-violence, the 
relation of the individual to his group and to the whole—a matter of importance to 
any man at any time and one of primary concern to every Indian at the present hour. 

Shri N. S. Eswar discusses the possibilities of the charkha in creating a com- 
munity of independent responsible individuals. Shri G. N. Acharya traces the 
‘problem which in India is called untouchability to its roots in the fancied 
need of the individual to feel superior to some one else, and to its offshoots in many 
lands. Shri P. Nagaraja Rao believes that the communal problem will yield but 
to the non-communal temper; and that “means essentially a spiritual outlook, 
which can be created only by non-violent means”. 

A letter from Professor Suryanarayana Shastri, published in Indtan Affairs 
for 6th December, supplements interestingly the views which he expresses here. 
While he maintains that the effective realisation of non-violence depends upon the 
loss of “all sense of otherness”, that is, upon the realisation of the Self which 
pervades and finds expression through the universe, he visualizes such realisation 
as progressively achieved through identification with ever larger S. 

These groups may be symbolized progressively by rivulefs, brooks, rivers, 
the smaller flowing ever towards the larger and all together towards the greater 
unity, the sea. The difficulty with the lesser loyalties is that so many people rest 
content with them and fail to pass on to the larger unity, forgetting the plain lesson 
of Nature that the stream that fails to flow on will stagnate, become brackish and 


„ finally dry up.—Eb.] 


AHIMSA AND POLITICAL IDEALISM 


While idealist philosophy in the West 
formulated and developed, albeit with 
defects,’ an intelligible political theory, 
one which has exercised sway over men’s 
minds both for good and for evil, Indian 
idealism has exercised little influence 
over political speculation, and Hindu 
political theory has been content 
to oscillate between low expediency and 
high morality. The notion of the State 
as a concrete universal is but a half- 
way house ; but even that is better than 
any contribution which Indian idealism 
has made to political theory. 

The idealist, however, has reason to 

_ view with satisfaction the formulation 
and the growing recognition of the prin- 
ciple of non-violence. For this is only 
another name for the principle he always 


presses under such names as non-con- 
tradiction, coherence, determinateness. 
The idealist frequently points to the pos- 
sibility of contradiction from within or 
from without ; both should be avoided 
in a true harmony. To do violence to 
oneself deliberately is as impossible as 
consciously to accept a contradiction. But 
just as the possibilities of contradiction 
cannot be confined to a particular person 
or situation, so the possibilities of violence 
cannot be limited to a particular indivi- 
dual or situation. Harmonise S and P; 
there is still the likelihood of contradic- 
tion from Q: harmonise yourself with 
your work or your livelihood or your 
family or your village; there is still a 
pessibility of a clash with other persons 


or groups. And violence to these reacts | 
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on you, just as fke non-harmonisation 
between S and Q reacts on the estab- 
lished harmony between S and P. The 
only way you can preserve yourself 
wholly and for ever from violence is to 
avoid doing viclance yourself; for 
whatever you may attempt to be violent 
to is your own self; just as your real 
will is not the particular but the general 
will, your self is not the particular psy- 
cho-physical organism but tke whole 
world. How can yu injure any part of 
the world without injunng vourself ? 
And how can yor injure ycurself when 
the self is the object of the highest love, 
parama-premaspacc? Thus in the 
realisation of oneself as tke whole uni- 
verse does one <echieve chimsa and 
abhaya. 


For such an o22 political obligation 
presents no problem, since its nature is 
non-violence which is also his own na- 
ture. And when, because of the finite 
nature of human institutions, political 
organisations conflict or religion conflicts 
with politics, or soc:al institutions conflict 
with both, thadjght to guice is still non- 
violence. That institution which does 
least violence is ic be preferred to the 
more violent, that which s2cures greater 
harmony is to be preferred to the less 
harmonious. The path of preference 
should itself be non-violent; there 
should be no brezking of heads or even 
of hearts to establish the supre- 
macy of non-violence; and to this end 
the ideal should be clearly envisaged by 
each as sublimation, not destructicn. 


Lower loyalties, partisenships, clan- 
nishness—all these tend to choke the 
higher spiritual life. The remedy, how- 
ever, is to train and to crganise them, 
not to choke them off ; for these evils if 
dammed up will burrow underground 
and prove a more serious danger. Fur- 
ther, to deny them expressicn is to deny 
all good in them and this is far from the 
truth. There may be little virtue in 
loving one’s famly alone, but there is 
legs likelihood of any virtue in one who 
loves not even his own family. Universal 
love may be bur an empty profession 
in him who lacks the dynamism of even 





group love. Communalism may be a vice 
but universalism may lack the vitality 
to be even a vice. 


A happy adjustment among such con- 
flicting tendencies can come only from 
the realisation in some measure that I 
myself am the whole universe and that 
in so far as I limit my interest, love and 
benefaction I am in truth crippling my- 
self. The realisation should be im- 
mediate, not a mere intellectual appre- 
ciation ; hence the inutility of a devital- 
ised universalism. The moral discip- 
lines of any civilised life will help to 
develop this realisation provided it is 
kept in view all the time. There is 
virtue in helping one’s family if the mind 
is alert to the wider possibilities and 
opportunities. To serve the community 
is not a vice if the needs of the greater 
commiunity are not negatived. The tests 
of this alertness are the readiness to 
sacrifice the smaller when the greater is 
at stake and the spirit of serving the 
smaller without taking away from the 
will or the resources in the absence of 
which the larger would cease to b2 or to 
be effective. 


Thus it may be a service to endow 
a scholarship for the benefit of a parti- 
cular community ; it does no violence to 
other communities ; the denial of this 
opportunity for benefaction might re- 
sult not in the benefit of the larger 
community but in the deprivation of 
even the smaller. To insist, however, on 
commiunal differences at a time of na- 
tional crisis is clearly a disservice ; for 
it prevents the united front so necessary 
for the maintenance of the larger com- 
munity ; the communalist in such a case 
runs counter to non-violence, doing vio- 
lence to the whole and incidentally to 
the part as well; he is crippling him- 
self though he will not see it. The dif- 
ference between the two cases is that in 
the former the attitude to the larger com- 
munity is negative while in the latter it 
is antagonistic. From the former there 
is hope of a natural growth and expan- 
sion, not from the latter, except at the 
expense of a painful operation. The for- 
mer attitude is non-violent though it 
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may appear aggressive ; the latter is both 
aggressive and violent, though it may 
sometimes masquerade as non-violence, as 
in the Anti-Hindi agitation. One stresses 
the separate but is not opposed to the 
whole ; the other is separatist, repudiat- 
ing the whole. The non-violent idealist 
will countenance the former, but not the 
latter, since while the former is consist- 
ent swith the General Will, the latter is 
most certainly not so. 

Either attitude is due to our limita- 
tion, a limitation which in the ultimate 
analysis is not real, but presents itself 
as if real and as if something to glory 
in. Hence the delusion of creatures, the 
‘delusion whereby, it is said, the Lord 
as Time (kéla-svaripi) works the 
downfall of those whom he wishes to 
destroy ; this indeed is the might of 
Time, that it hurls no thunderbolts at 
any one’s head, but just presents things 
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contrariwise :— 
na kilo dandam udyamya Sirah krntati 
kasyacit 
kilasya balem etavad  viperitariha- 
dar$anam. 


The pride that goeth before a fall is 
responsible for the misapprehension and 
the misconception. A due spirit of humili- 
ty, willing to learn rather than to preach, 
to assimilate rather than to exclude, to 
gerve rather than to acquire, ready to 
be dignified without being arrogant, to 
acquire wisdom without being clever, to 
please without aiming at popularity— 
the cultivation of such a spirit is the 
only prescription that can be given to 
avoid Time’s revenges. And this is the 
spirit of non-violence, open without be- 
ing vague, definite without being exclu- 
sive, 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SHASTRI 


GANDHIJPS INSISTENCE ON THE CHARKHA 


The charkha has apparently become 
an obsession with Gandhiji. He en- 
visages a free India through spinning. 
His passionate desire to see spinning 
made the cardinal principle in his novel 
method of national education (evolu- 
tion) is wholly misunderstood, and not 
a few sneer at his irrationality. He 
meets all these gibes with inward regret 
for the utter lack of clear perception and 
with complete silence. As the number 
of doubters mounts, his insistence gains 
in tone and emphasis. This strange 
attitude clearly denotes the existence of 
a deeper truth which has escaped the 
ordinary man’s powers of visualization. 
Yet it is common sense on his part that 
makes him believe in the possibility of 
the nation’s achieving sits independence 
through the charkha. 

Clothing is a prime necessity of life, 
only less indispensable than air, water 
and food. Everything else for a sane 
man occupies a position of secondary 
importance. Clothing being one of the 
greatest needs of humanity, means must 
be found to ensure a steady supply. In 


India the poor, whd&pend next to 
nothing on their physical necessities, 
must be termed extravagant in their 
outlay for clothes as compared with 
their other expenses, By taking to spin- 
ning and weaving these poor people can 
release an appreciable amount for their 
other needs. In other words, this means 
economic freedom, on which firm founda- 
tion the whole edifice of greater freedom 
can be built up. The charkha is the 
symbol of simplicity, patient labour and 
sacrifice. It teaches its followers all of 
these, thus preparing them for a simple 
life. It inculcates indifference towards 
all forms of luxury. Accordingly there 
is a corresponding diminution in men’s 
wants and this points the way to greater 
economic freedom ; money having gradu- 
ally risen to be the most important factor 
in our life. 

Man is by nature self-loving. Spinning 
is an individual’s work. The clothes a 
man makes to wear express his indivi- 
dual self. He becomes self-conscious, 
and self-consciousness is the only path 
that Jeads to national consciousness. 
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National consciousness is only another 
expression for Nacional Freedom. 

On individuals depends he fate of a 
nation. The charkha demards individual 
effort. In a state of intensifed industrial- 
isation the self is annihilated; it has 
no place in such a society No single 
individual is responsible fcr the whole. 
The charkha on thz other hand throws 
the whole weight of responsibility on 
each individual’s shoulders. The charkha 
thus moulds a gereration cf responsible 
beings. 

A clear-sighted end unbiased person 
to-day will perceive a steady drift 
towards irresponsibd:lity in the modern 
world. It ig mainly due to this dangerous 
drift that the world has to undergo such 
travails as it is experiencing to-day. 


Gandhiji through his charkha heralds a 
peaceful life. 

Gandhiji, it will therefore be seen, 
wants to create a community of in- 
dependent respcnsible persons to fight for 
the greater freedom, the freedom of the 
Nation. To create a free nation out of 
a slavish one is a difficult task to acccm- 
plish. but to create a free nation out of 
independent incividuals is quite feasible 
and within reach. This is why Gandhiji 
stresses quality more than quantity. 

In short, the secret of the charkha is 
that it can create independent indivi- 
duals. Gandhiji does not see the possi- 
bility of a slave ever fighting for freedcm. 
Hence he insists on the charkha as zhe 
true means to achieve the freedom of the 
nation. 


N. V. Eswar 


I AM AN UNTOUCHABLE IN MY OWN HOME 


I come from an orthodox South Indian 
Brahmin family. My mother regards me 
practically as dafUrtouchable. We live, 
of course, in the same house, Bul my 
mother will not eat food touched by 
me; she regards water polluted by my 
touch as unfit to drink. -f she could 
have her own way she would exclude me 
altogether from the kitcher. She suc- 
ceeds in doing this with my wife. 

But let no one imagine that my mother 
is a monster or thet she hates me. Per- 
haps it would be nearer the truth to say 
that I hate her. Her cwn feelings 
amount to a fixed sorrow that the son 
of one so orthodox as herself should have 
fallen so low, alternating with contempt 
for all this new-fangled modernism which 
is responsible for ner sons fall, and 
pierced with occasional bursts of right- 
eous indignation. 

I often contemp.ate my mother with 
irritation ; sometimes with amusement. 
Her attitude is after all the more com- 
mon attitude in this world. I look at 
the whole structure of the caste sys:em, 
with its “spirit of 2xclusiveness [which] 
Jays down barriers between group and 
group and culminates in the imposition 


of various social and religious disabilities 
on the lower sections” (G. S. Ghurye in 
THE ARYAN PATH, February, 1933) I 
look at that most flagrant manifestation 
of the same case spirit—the evil of un- 
touchability. I look abroad at the rival 
claims to racial superiority, at the Aryan 
race myth in Germany, at the colcur. | 
bar in England, at segregation in Afr-ca 
and at lynch law in America. 

It is the same spirit of intolerance, the 
same cock-sureness about the superior-ty 
of oneself or one’s own class which is 
manifested everywhere. Caste in some 
form or another has existed at all times. 
In ancient Egypt, in Rome, in India, in 
medieval England, and to a certzin 
extent even in modern England and in 
still more modern America, the caste 
spirit has prevailed, conferring on people 
a status by birth and restricting their 
choice of occupation and marriage. The 
restriction on the choice of occupation is 
slowly breaking down under the pres- 
sure of a complicated economic system 
and progressive industrialisation. But 
the restrictions on the choice of a mete 
still persist. A Windsor is still as rere 
a phenomenon in the modern world as 
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a Santanu was in the ancient. 

The caste system has withstood the 
onslaught of a long line of reformers 
stretching over three thousand years. It 
has been repeatedly proved that the 
whole idea that there is an innate mental 
difference between people of different 
races is based more on prejudice than 
on fact. Yet racial mixture is still re- 
garded with horror. 

Is there then some deep-laid instinct, 
some blind groping desire in the heart of 
man, which finds fulfilment in the hier- 
archical arrangement of society? Is it 
this same desire that causes the American 
to lynch the Negro, the Nazi to perse- 
cute the Jew, and the Brahmin to 
oppress the Untouchable? If that is 
true, does this feeling amount to an 
ineradicable hatred ? 

Would it be right to say that my 
mother hates me? I have already said 
that she does not. If I were to fall ill 
she would certainly be pained. If I were 
to die she would be grieved beyond 
measure. Similarly if the Untouchables 
were to be hurt or destroyed, Hindu 
society would be plunged in gloom. The 
shriek of rage from one end all when 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar threatened to lead 
a campaign of mass conversion to some 
religion other than Hinduism is the 
.. index of Hindu feeling towards the Un- 
touchables. Though in moments of mass 
frenzy an American might join a Negro 
hunt, it is doubtful if in his cooler 
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moments he would advocate a law for 
the systematic annihilation of the Negro. 
The individual desirous of asserting his 
superiority may feel timorous, may feel 
some doubt about his position, but as the 
member of a race or a caste he feels sure 
and becomes more assertive. 

So much is undeniable: the human 
mind revels in the grouping of society, 
in its differentiation into higher and 
lower strata. There is also a constant 
endeavour on the part of the “lower” 
groups to achieve higher status by im- 
proving their mode of life. When the 
Aryans gave up meat and alcohol, they 
did nothing more than make a bid to be 
recognized as a superior race. And to- 
day there is a tendency among the lower 
classes of India to imitate the Brahmins. 
They give up carrion eating, their cus- 
toms of widow remarriage and concu- 
binage, and adopt a more puritanical 
mode of life in an attempt to improve 
their status. 

It is this deep-rooted desire to be 
classed as superior to somebody else that 
must be eradicated before the spirit of 
caste is killed. It shouf@ be the task of 
the builders of civilisation to educate 
mankind to shed this desire to be known 
and recognized as superior to some other 
person or class, to make men learn to 
“look equally on a Brahmin adorned 
with learning and humility, a cow, an 
elephant, and even a dog and an 
outcaste.” (Bhagavad-Gita, V. 18) 


G. N. ACHARYA 


SATYAGRAHA AND THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


The problem that looms largest on 
the Indian political horizon to-day 
is the vexing communal problem 
which communal-minded leaders have 
aggravated. A stumbłing-block in the 
path of India’s political advance- 
ment toward her desired goal, it has 
caused despair to the heart of many 
a patriotic Indian. The political future 
of India is very largely dependent on its 
amicable solution. 

Several causes are held responsible for 
the communal problem. Some regard it 


as purely economic ; others as political, 
others still as religious. All these theo- 
ries are at best only partially true. 

The one economic problem that con- 
fronts India to-day is the helpless state 
of the Indian peasant. Fifty per cent of 
the Indian masses walk half-starved and 
half-clad. The problem of securing the 
necessary minimum food and raiment for 
the masses is not communal. Poverty is 
the common lot of the mzsses of every 
Indian community. The Hindu is no 
more exempt from economic subjugation 
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under foreign rule than is the Muslim. 
The communal prchlem would be an eco- 
nomic problem only if all Hindus were 
landlords and all Muslims peasants, or 
all Hindus money-landers and all Mus- 
lims borrowers or #ice versa, which is not 
the case. 

Nor, in spite of appearences, is it a 
political problem. The only political pro- 
blem that confron-s India zo-day is the 
attainment of self-government. ‘This is 
the legitimate poltical objective of the 
Muslim as well as of the Hindu. 

As for its being a religious problem, 
Islam as well as Hinduism stands for 
peace and love. It is only the doctrin- 
aire communalists with effete organi- 
zations gt their command who perpetuate 
the gulf between the communities and 
prevent the emergence of the larger 
loyalty which can command the common 
devotion of the Indian people. The 
failure to recognize the claims of such a 
larger joyalty makes people stick to nar- 
row ends and breeds fanaticism. 
Hundreés of Unity Conferences will not 
prove of much arzil until a non-com- 
munal temper if generated in the mind 
of the masses. That non-communal tem- 
per means essentially a spiritual outlook, 
which can be creeted only by non-vio- 
lent means. Such a temper is a prere- 
quisite to an effective “Anti-communal 
League” on the lines suggested by Shri 
Manu Subedar in THE ARYAN PATH for 
January 1939. A Zew political adjust- 
ments in the form of concessions, such 
as the acceptance of separate electorates, 
and a few econom.c concessions such as 
recruitment to the civil services on com- 
munal ratios; or even the division of 
India into two expires would merely 
touch the fringe of the communal pro- 
blem and not solve it. Suck. concessions, 
in fact, would perpetuate the problem. 
Short-term surface remedies for a deep- 
seated disease may deflect the evils irom 
one channel to another but they never 
eradicate it. 

Non-violence alone will slowly but 
surely create the anti-communal mind. 
Non-violence seeks to transform the 
nature of a problem instead of attacking 


it. A frontal attack on any problem in- 
volves the violent removal of all obstriuc- 
tions and deterrents, Speed must be of 
its very essence. Non-violent means 
cannot make this direct frontal asscult 
because they have to be employed in the 
first instance in dealing with the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Once the con- 
ditions change, that is, once the mutual 
distrust between the different commeni- 
ties is dissolved, the problem will be 
practically solved; or it will be at ¿ny 
rate capable of being solved without zhe 
aid of force. The question of preszige 
will disappear. 

We can never generate love by perpe- 
tuating hatred or by force. Hence che 
need for non-violence which transmvtes 
the opponent’s defiance and creates an 
atmosphere which allows friendly discus- 
sion on the merits of the problem. Wien 
the problem becomes acute, the need for 
restraint increases. If non-violence sezms 
to be failing, the solution is not violence 
but more intensive non-violence. We can 
never command the affection of -he 
differing communities by a scheme of 
rewards and punishments. We can never 
cast out Satan by the help of Beelzetrab. 
Violence will but add to the total quan- 
tity of evil; it can never bring forth 
good. 

Non-violence is no beautiful but n- 7 
realisable dream. It is the very law of 
our species, as violence is that of the 
brute. The dignity of man requires a3e- 
dience to a higher law, to a law higher 
even than that of tribe or of community, 
i.e., the law of the Universal Spirit inne- 
rent in man. There is no limit to the 
capacity of non-violence to generate love 
in the minds of men. The hardest metal 
yields to sufficient heat; even so the 
hardest heart melts before the sufficie-cy 
of the heat of non-violence. Non-violeace 
is the most Dharmic means to our desir- 
ed end. It is no abstract morality ; its 
adoption will give us an anti-commuzal 
India. It is possible for India with er 
great spiritual record and characteristic 
temper to achieve the necessary anti-ccn- 
munal spirit. 


Madras. P. NAGARAJA RAO 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“ The world dreams of things to come, 
and then in due season arouses itself to 
their realization.” Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh quotes these words from White- 
head’s Adventures of Ideas in her 
“Prayer for Peace” in The Readers 
Digest for January 1940. The world to- 
‘day, watching beside a sick civilization, 
she compares to a mother sitting by the 
bed of a sick child, who in the hour of 
suffering has a vision of what the child 
might become and prays, “If this child 
gets well, what will I not do to make his 
life beautiful and worthy... !” 


Like her the world might come to its 
knees to-day. Like her it might have its 
vision. Like her it might pray that the 

be spared, that peace might come in 
order to work out the new life, the new 
dream conceived in suffering, 

She pleads for “an early Peace, in the 
full strength and beauty of her powers”, 
a peace built on a mutual desire for 
welfare. “Peace at the beginning of a 
~ war-—there might be some hope for the 
solution of European problems then.” 

How is the spirit of Hitlerism to be 
exorcised ? 


You faust offer SINN and the world 
not war—but peace—a bigger peace than 
has ever been offered before, an active and 
not a static peace, one which can bend with 
the needs of men. For a peace which does 
not teke into consideration change, and pro- 
gress, will surely never last. 

To see what kind of a peace can bring 
about our vision for our children, Mrs. 
Lindbergh writes, we need to keep our 
hearts open and also our minds, and 
for an open mind she holds the reading 
of history and of philosophy to be more 
important than the reading of news- 
papers and articles and current books. 


“Dreams are not as unimportant” 
she affirms, “as the non-dreamers would 


it 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


have us think.” The idealist, the man 
who dreams better and bolder dreams 
than the rest, is scoffed at by the “ prac- 
tical” man of affairs, but his dreams 
may be true dreams, more practical some- 
times than the latters matter-of-fact 
hard-headedness. The architect who 
provides the idea for the builder to work 
out in brick and stone is a dreamer, if 
you will, but his réle is no less practi- 
cal than the builders own. And woe to 
the builder who works without a plan! 


The intellectual who would discharge 
his proper function of assisting in the 
understanding of the world we live in, 
so that he may help the men and women 
of his time to a better control of that 
world, has two primary obligations, 
writes Harold J. Laski in “The Duty 
of the Intellectual Now”. (Harpers 
Magazine, December 1939) 

One of these—direct assistance in the 
battle for mental and moral freedom as 
the condition indispensable to the pro- 
per discharge of the intellectual’s func- 
tion as leader of thought—-we may here 
take for granted and confine our atten- 
tion to the first of the primary 
obligations which Mr. Laski names :— 

He must have an ideal pattern of the 
world in his head Tor action about which 
hə feels a definite and personal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Laski is convinced of the power 
of thought. 


In the world generally, and in an in- 
secure world of crisis above all, it matters 
profoundly what people think; and, if it 
does so matter, it is important to do all 
we can ta see that the world they think 
a is a better world because of their 

inking. 


What people think does indeed matter 
profoundly, to themselves and to the 
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rest of the world as well To them- 
selves, because thoughts lay the found- 
ations of future accions. It is dangerous 
for a man to take the position that so 
long as his outward expressions are un- 
exceptionable he may fee: and think 
what he likes. Mr. Laski declares that 
there is in fact no serious object of con- 
templation, decisions upon which do not 
make a difference to our modes of be- 
haviour. 

What people thik matters to others 
because thoughts, immaterial though 
they are, are highly contagious. The 
thoughts, doctrines and beliefs of men 
of low character, moreover, are as easily 
reflected in other minds as those of more 
cultured persons ; hence the intellectual 
may not complacertly assume that he 
has done his full duty when he has 
directed his own thought aright. It is 
his duty, Mr. Lasz insists, to influence 
the minds of those he teaches in the 
direction of what te believes to be truth. 

Browning has summed up with a 
poet’s insight the paramount importance 
of what man thins :— 

The highest faith makes still the highest 

Man ; 

For we grow like the things our souls be- 

eve, 

And rise or sink, as we aim, high or low. 


Mr. J. B. Priesfley, writing on “ The 
War—and After” :n the first issue of 
Horizon (January 1940), considers the 
idea of Federal Union, as a form the 
new world order might take, from a 
salutary point of view. He questions 
not what such a federation might give 
to Britain, but wnat Britain would be 
able to contribute to it. 

Before Britain takes its place in a feder- 
ation “Of democracies, it would do no harm 
if Britain became = good deal more truly 
democratic than it is at present. For years 
now it has been siding back from rather 
than achieving a tru2 democracy... .I would 
hesitate to saddle eny federation with the 
Botain we have now The political, ñinan- 
cial and social engine badly needs over- 
hauling. x 


He believes the zhance “ of transform- 
ing the British Empire into something 
nearer what it pretends to be” will be 


better when Nazism is overcome, but he 
has long been in favour of that trans- 
formation. His article, however, reaches 
deeper levels; it challenges the very 
assumptions that underlie modem 
civilization. 

It may be, however, that there is some- 
thing in the modern world, no matter whe- 
ther it accepts capitalist amoniy. com- 
munism, Nazism, Fascism, that is bent on 
rapidly reducing zhe number of the healthy- 
minded, is addlinz the wits of man, is aon 
ing it harder and harder to be easy, merry, 
affectionate and wise. It may be that all 
this fuss about machinery does some damage 
to the imagination, that life in our hage 
idiotic cities poisons the psyche, that -oo 
many people secretly regard their own activ- 
ities with contempt, that we are creatng. 
an atmosphere, in ce as well as in war, 
in which the spirit cannot flower freely, 
that our inability to answer the mejor 
questions of life and our frequent pretence 
that therefore they do not still exist are 
producing profound and terrible conflicts. 
Perhaps where we need it most, we have no 
Maginot Line. 

Mr. Priestley points tentatively ta a 
way out, once the lowest scale of living 
is raised, in “a non-economic theory 
of human life”. It is an interesting ques- 
tion that he raises: “What happens 
if we drop the idea that man is primarily 
a producer and consumer?” What 
happens if that idea is generally h=ld 
has been amply demonstrated. Who is 
to blame? Not primarily the economists, 
They have but carried to its legitimate 
conclusion the concept of man as a 
thinking animal, which has well-n gh 
throttled spirituality in the West. The 
need to get rid of this soul-killing doc- 
trine is obvious to more than Mr. 
Priestley, but something must be put 
in its place. The fundamental id=as 
about the nature of man and the pur- 
pose of existence are the root which feeds 
the social, political and economic activ- 
ities of any era. Present conditions 
being what they‘are, the nature of man 
obviously calls for redefinition, 

To repudiate the economic theory of 
human life is to renounce material-sm 
and all its works. Either production end 
consumption are indeed the chief ends 
of man, or else man is not primarily his 
body but the consciousness that ensculs 
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it. The corrective to materialism lies in 
the ancient concept that men are gods 
in the process of unfolding their innate 
divinity ; its general acceptance would 
transform the world. 


Sanity and tolerance distinguish an 
article by Prof. J. H. Muirhead in Philo- 
sopky for January 1940, “ With Whom 
Are We at War?” If, he writes, the 
ten millions of Nazi-educated youth 
must be regarded as enemies in the pre- 
sent war, along with the rulers of pre- 
sent-day Germany, 
it is the saddest of necessities, and only 
brings home to us from another side the 
organic unity that pervades human society : 
“The parents have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” But 
some comfort comes from the realization 
that the same organic unity pervades the 
soul of the individual. It is not with the 
whole soul of each that we are at war, but 
with that superficial part of it which has 
fallen a victim to the temptation of “ think- 
ing with its blood” and not with its brains. 

The whole history of human progress 
could be written in terms of the slow 
overcoming of the temptation to “ think 
with the blood”, i.e, of substituting 
reason for animal emotion in making 
decisions, of establishing the hegemony 
of the higher nature in man. But let 
us not fall into hypocrisy and assume 
that driving the demon out from the 

«souls of the enemy is our primary con- 
cem. Let us rather give our attention 
first to the devil in our own blood before 
we assume the rôle of public exorcist. 
In the ranks of the democracies, nay, in 
the souls even of those who guide their 
policies, is the battle of the higher 
against the lower nature finished and the 
victory won? 

Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead, 

Will nse in majesty to meet thine own. 


Professor Muirhead honestly refuses to 
believe that the Germans as a race, for 
all their temperamental peculiarities, 
“are made of a different clay from our- 
selves”. Winning the war is one thing; 
ability to win also the peace that will 
follow it is another and will depend upon 
the attitude of the victors towards the 


conquered. While uncompromising in his 
opposition to the Nazi ideology and to 
those who have imposed it upon the 
German masses, he believes it is possible 
“to disabuse our minds of all theoretic 
fallacies as to the existence of any essen- 
tial differences between the fundamental 
traits of human nature as it exists in 
Germans and in ourselves”. We can 
have faith, Professor Muirhead holds, 
in the possibility of opening a way, at 
the end of the war, for these traits to 
reassert themselves in a co-operative 
effort in the interest of a state of Euro- 
pean society [why European only ?] in 
which war will be regarded as the failure 
of politics. 


Implicit in every partial brotherhood 
ig, at the worst, hostility, at the best, 
indifference to those outside its pale. It 
is therefore with lack of enthusiasm if 
not with positive apprehension that the 
subject peoples of the world note the 
increasing popularity of the latest poli- 
tical catchword, “a Federated Europe”. 
Where do their rights come in under 
such a scheme? Does it contemplate no 
rectification of prevailing injustices in 
which the proposed members of such a 
federation are involved but from which 
distant peoples are the sufferers? 

Fortunately the anomaly and the 
danger are apparent not alone to those 
whom the project threatens. Mr. H. G. 
Wells dissociated himself from the move- 
ment with clarity and vigour in a speech 
in London on the 5th of December at 
a P.E.N. Club causerie on Federal 
Union, which is reported in the News 
Chronicle. While approving in princi- 
ple a “federal, free, Socialist World 
State”, he refused point-blank to “ play 
with any of these time-wasting half- 
measures”, “These half-way houses” 
he pronounced “ refuges for the mentally 
indolent ”. 

I won't say I approve of any system of 
federation whatever unless it is accompanied 
by a declaration of, and insistence on, the 
rights of man all over the world. 

Those who call themselves democrats 
but contemplate with complacency a 
Federated Europe composed in part of 
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Imperialist Powers would do well to re- 
vise their ideas of democracy in the light 
of the simple but žer reaching definition 
of the great emanc:pator who banished 
personal slavery from its last great 
stronghold in America. Lincoln declared: 

No man is good er.cugh to govern another 
man without that cther’s corsent ...As I 
would not be a slav3, so I would not be a 


master. This expreses my idea of demo- 
cracy. ' 


The Maghotsavz. number, a special 
enlarged issue of Thz Indiar Messenger, 
considering “The Menace of Com- 
munalism ”, its cauæ and its cure, de- 
nounces separate el=ctorates as the root 
cause of the existing communal situation. 

The real remedy for the present com- 
munal tension, as tha article brings out, is 
the recognition of tre universal character 
of the problems with which India has to 
deal. “The economic and other inter- 
ests of man reck of no communal bar- 
riers.” Neither cholera nor malaria nor 
trade depressions aze selective in their 
operation along communal lines. The 
low standard of living enforced by the 
general poverty bears alike upon Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Jain, Sikh, Jew. It 
would be difficult to name a single major 
problem the solutior. of which concerns 
but one community. The prevalence of 
preventable disease, lcw wages, unemploy- 
ment, indebtedness, iradequate transport- 
ation and marketing Zacilities, illiteracy, 
restrictions upon freedom of speech, bad 
housing—which of these are peculiar to 
Hindus and which zc Muslims? The 
most apprehensive and vociferous cham- 
pions of the interests of the minorities 
do not really fear thet a solution of any 
of these problems mght profit only the 
majority community in any province. 
That legislation might be passed lifting 
the debt burden from Muslim cultivators 
but not from Hindus, that disease-pre- 
vention measures might apply to Hindus 
alone or a minimum wage or unemploy- 
ment insurance to Christians only—such 
notions pass the wildest flights of 
demagogue alarmism. 

The problems, then. which India faces 
are universal problems. Do they not 


therefore call for universal handling, for 
handling, that is to say, in the light of 
universal principles ? The writer in The 
Indian Messenger advocates inculcating 
from childhood the fundamental similar- 
ity which underlies the apparent con- 
flict of India’s races, creeds and cultures. 
Hindus and Muslims, he declares, should 
try to understand the fundamental as- 
pects of each others culture; finding 
them so like the basic aspects of their 
own “is sure to dissipate all distrust, 
rancour, and bitterness ”. 

India has lost the synthetic vision which 
was hers in the ancient days—the vision 
of the fundamental unity of life and exist- 


ence,—and this vision must be restored to, 
her befcre she can attain true progress. 


Brevet-Colonel R. N. Chopra, whose 
important work on the indigenous drugs 
of India was reported a few years ago 
in his took bearing that title (reviewed 
in THE ARYAN PATH for April 1935), 
presided over the Fifth Annual General 
Meeting of the National Institute of 
Sciences of India, which was held at 
Madras on January 2nd. In his presi- 
dential address, reported in The Hindu, 
Dr. Chopra stressed the importance of 
developing the natural medicinal re- 
sources of this country. 


Nearly three-fourchs of the drugs mention- 
ed in the British and other Pharmacopeias * 
grew in a state of nature and others could 
be easily grown....If these resources could 
be utilised and the finished products manu- 
factured, treatment of many diseases could 
be brought within the means of the Indian 
masses, whose economic condition was un- 
fortunately of a very low order. 

This country, he declared, was “z 
veritable emporium of drugs”, but the 
vast vegetable resources were not being 
properly exploited to the best advantage 
of the people. In his book referred to 
above, D-. Chopra took the position that 
“old systems cannot be summarily con- 
demned as useless” and expressed his 
conviction that the time was ripe for a 
re-investigation of the ancient system of 
the |Ayurveda. In this address he men- 
tioned that the literature of indigenous 
medicine ascribes medicinal properties to 
more than 2,000 plants out of the 
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approximately 11,000 species found in 
India. It speaks well for the industry 
of Brevet-Colonel Chopra and his asso- 
ciates that specimen sheets of about 
1,600 species of plants with alleged medi- 
cinal or toxic properties have already 
been collected. 

Only less important from an economic 
point of view is the study of plants 
which have insecticidal and insect-repel- 
lent properties and from which insecti- 
cides within the very limited means of 
the masses might be produced. Tremen- 
dous losses are inflicted upon India 
annually by insects, estimated, Dr. 
Chopra mentioned, at over a million and 
a helf of human lives and two thousand 
million rupees. 

Much of the necessary investigation 
along these and other important lines 
awaits the more generous subsidizing of 
research by the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. The plea 
of poverty in extenuation of failure to 
provide adequate research subsidies be- 
speaks inadequate visualization of the 
economic as well as the physical and 
social dividends which such an invest- 
ment may be expected to yield. 

We do not, however, favour India’s 
giving scientific investigators in all lines 
the free rein they have had in the West. 
Laboratory investigation of the toxic pro- 

~ perties of plants, for example, may con- 
ceivably inflict upon helpless animals 
sufferings only less than those in the 
iniquitous vivisection laboratories and in 
poison-gas experiments. The necessary 
supervision must be provided to insure 
that such research shall be as humane as 
possible and that the endless repetition 
of experiments and needless duplication 
between different institutions shall be 
avoided by adequate planning and corre- 
lation of efforts. 


The seriousness of the task entrusted 
to primary school teachers was Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan’s theme at the Calcutta 
Corporation Teachers’ Conference on 
January 22nd. (The Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette) Children are placed in the 
primary teachers’ hands at the most im- 
pressionable period of their lives, and the 


training which they receive will deter- 
mine to a large extent whether or not 
they will be able to raise the country 
to a higher plane a generation later. The 
bringing about of a better social order, 
he declared, depended on giving the 


children right ideas. ‘“‘Ideas make 
men and propagators of ideas are 
teachers.” 


As Marcus Aurelius put it, “ Your 
manners will depend very much upon the 
quality of what you frequently think on ; 
for the soul is as 1t were tinged with the 
colour and complexion of thought.” The 
reformation and regeneration of a coun- 
try indeed depends largely if not solely 
upon the way the people think, in deter- 
mining which education plays a major 
part, 

Sir Sarvepalli made a plea for ade- 
quate compensation for teachers and for 
entrusting the vital rôle of education “ to 
capable and efficient men who under- 
stand child psychology, who understand 
the direction in which the child’s mind 
is to be moulded, who understand the 
great destiny to which we are working 
in this country, the achievement of 
national unity”. On another occasion, 
also at Calcutta, presiding over the 
Inter-Universities Debate, Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan referred to the importance of 
the right mental attitude. 

It was no use fighting fascism in the poli- 
tical sphere, while they developed fascism 
of the mind which was more intolerable and 
more dangerous than political fascism. 


In a more than half-facetious “ De- 
fence of Pretence” in The Manchester 
Guardian for 13th December 1939, Mr. 
Ivor Brown upholds seeming hypocrisy as 
indispensable to good manners and com- 
mon courtesy, maintaining that to sup- 
press hostility and contempt and to pre- 
tend an amiability and a gaiety that one 
does not feel are in the interest of liv- 
ing peaceably together. “Is it”, he de- 
mands, “ hypocritical to repress fatigue 
and disgust with those who weary and 
offend you?” The Greek word “ hypo- 
crite” originally meant simply one who 
played a part on the stage. Is it 
demoralizing, as some moralists claim, 
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to play a part at all, whether on cr off 
the stage? Is all acting reprehens:ble? 

The oldest acting in the world can- 
not ba so characterized. The most 
ancient drama knovm to history is that 
ot the Mysteries of every country, those 
dramatic performances in which the 
hierophants and tae neophytes enected 
the mysteries of cosmogenesis and of 
nature in general, taking the parts; of 
gods and goddesses and giv-ng supposed 
scenes from their lives to bring out alleg- 
orically various truths, such as the nature 
of the human spirt. its relation to the 
body and how purification and restor- 
ation to higher life can be achieved. 
Plato, who, Mr. Ivor Brown mentions, 
condemned acting a3 a form of felse- 
hood, held the Mysteries in high venera- 
tion as religious, moral and ‘Seneficent 
as a school of ethics. 

Acting on the public stage may ezert 
an elevating influecca. By holding up 
the mirror to human nature and to the 
existing order the drama sometimes gives 
the needed impetus for individual and 
social reform. It may interpret distant 
peoples to each other and so promote 
brotherhood ; it may broaden the tem- 
poral horizon by mating past ages lve 
again ; it may show war and exploitat.on 
in all their naked ugliness and so pro- 
duce a reaction agzinst them; it may 
raise the consciousness of the audience 
by introducing the =rystic or the spi- 
tual element. 

Few would dispute the propositicns 
that acting a part ir such a drema is a 
coutribution to the devation of the rece 
and that playing a part in a debasing 
play is essentially immoral. It comes 
down to a question o? what part we pley. 
And the same applies to social conduct. 
Frankness and honesty do not demand, 
as Mr. Brown suggests, rude and offen- 
sive conduct towards those whom oe 
does not fancy. The Latin derivation 
of the word “ personality” is suggestive. 
“Persona” meant a mask worn by an 
actor. It is when man acts as the per- 
sonality that he is playing a false part, 
that he is ‘a hypocrite in the original as 
well as the derived sense of the word. 
It is that mask, the personality, that 
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feels the resentments, the antagonisms, 
the cespondency that seem to call for dis- 
simulation on pain of breach of the pro- 
prietes. Pretence is as impossible to the 
soul, the real man, as it is unnecessary. 
When that soul succeeds in expressing it- 
self through the personality, the conduct 
is both courteous and frank. 


A defence of the study of ancient his- 
tory, a paper read by G. H. Stevenson 
to the “Greats Society” in Rhodes 
House Oxford, is published in The Con- 
tempccary Review for December under 
the ception, “ Ancient History and 
Modern Analogies”. 


It is admitted by those who have con- 
cerned themselves with comparatively recent 
times that they are not qualified to act 
aa mentors to contemporary statesmen. If 
the study of history is to make any con- 
tributien to “ citizenship”, it seems to be 
at least possible that this contribution may 
be derived as well from a knowledge of 
ancient es of modern times, 

Amo-ig the claims advanced for the 
study 3f ancient history are that it trains 
the critical sense so that its students 
instinc:.vely distrust statements made on 
inadeqiate evidence and so are unlikely 
to fall victims to propaganda, and that 
it gives the lesson that “in the problems 
of to-dey there is little that is new” and 
so qua--fies its students to pass “a sane | 
and tolerant judgment on the attempts 
of močen statesmen to deal with situa- 
tions which in some form have often 
arisen <n the past”. 

Paralels to almost all the problems of 
to-day may be found in Ancient History. 
The sttdy of Ancient Philosophy is often 
defended on the ground that we find in it 
a discussion of problems of perennial inter- 
est, expze3sed in relatively simple language, 
free from the technical terms which have 
done at least as much to obscure as to 
clarify toought. The study of Ancient His- 
tory may well be defended on similar 
grounds, E 

It is difficult to see things close to 
us in time or space in the perspective 
which tte long view affords. Sometimes 
we can mad the lessons of our own errors 
of judgr-ent only after the lapse of years. 
Retrospection, therefore, is excellent, and 
retrospe:cion in the wider sense includes 
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the study of ancient history. We can 
learn from the successes of the past, 
and also from its failures. Incidentally, 
acquaintance with the achievements of 
the ancients in so many lines should 
afford relief from megalomania such as 
that from which modern science suffers. 

Human nature in general, however, 
was no different a million years ago. 
Prejudice based upon selfishness, pride 
and stubborn resistance to Truth if it 
should threaten to upset cherished 
notions—those were dominant character- 
istics of the masses in ancient times as 
they are to-day. It is not, therefore, 
only from the study of how ordinary 
men and women—perchance, indeed, our- 
selves-~dealt with the problems of their 
age, problems so very like our own, that 
we can hope to find the way out of our 
difficulties. The stream of ancient his- 
tory bears to us, however, amidst all 
the flotsam and jetsam, the priceless re- 
flections of men of olden times who saw 
the truth and looked into the ultimate 
principles of things. When their injunc- 
tions were heeded humanity prospered, 
as in the traditional Ram-Raj and in 
the reign of Asoka ; when the ethics they 
taught were neglected, calamity followed. 

There is, as Mr. Stevenson indicates, 
a Telation between the study of ancient 
history and that of ancient philosophy. 
“One of the greatest services that the for- 
mer can render is to lead us to the 
ancient springs of thought. For, as 
Coleridge has written :— 

To him, that knoweth not the port to 
which he is bound, no wind can be favour- 
able ; neither can he who has not yet deter- 


mined at what mark he is to shoot, direct 
his arrow aright. 


That foreign domination has spelt the 
cultural and spiritual ruin of India no 
less than her economig and political 
degradation is maintained by Gandhiji 
in Harijan for 3rd February. He admits 
that the cultural and spiritual surrender 
has been voluntary but declares that 
it is none the less galling or degrading 
for that. 


A victim’s conquest is complete when he 
hugs the chains that bind him and begins ta 


imitate the manners and customs of his 
captor. i ; 

We are all only too familiar with the 
blind aping of the alien culture in our 
great cities, be the customs imitated 
good, bad, or indifferent. That has been 
one unfortunate effect of Western edu- 
cation upon a large section of urban 
Indian youth. But because that educa- 
tion has been imparted in a foreign 
tongue it has had also the more drastic 
effect of divorcing educated India from 
the masses. Gandhiji continues :— 

I have given only casual illustrations of 
the cultural conquest. The tragedy is much 
deeper than I have depicted. Should 
Englishmen take pride in the fact that many 
educated Indians cannot express themselves 
sufficiently in their own mother tongues, 
and that they have to transmit their in- 
most thoughts to their dear ones in the 

E ish language? I ask them to realise 

me the enormity of the ruination of 
SNR that this fact means. Many edu- 
cated Indians have become saheblogs in 
their own land, and there is no living con- 
tact between them and the masses. 


Educated men are the natural leaders of 
the people. A breach between the two 
groups is as sad as a family estrange- 
ment, nay, as dereliction by the elders 
while their charges are still in need of 
their care and guidance. How can the 
educated lead or the people follow un- 
less the former speak in a language 
which the masses can understand? The 
problem is not only one of restoring the 
Indian languages to their rightful posi- 
tion, but also one of recognition by the 
educated of the responsibility insepar- 
able from privilege of any kind—even 
the privilege of a Western education, 
which enables one to appreciate and to 
benefit from the beauties, for example, 
of English literature, and should pave 
the way for making the mind cosmo- 
politan and international. The wealth of 
the international spirit, however, cannot 
come to the man who, cultivating the 
foreign, fails to honour and to assimilate 
the native culture. 


Only two books by Indians are review- 
ed in the first issue of Philosophic 
Abstracts, edited by Dagobert D. Runes 
(884 Riverside Drive, New York City), 
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And the abstracts of Nalini Kanta Brah- 
ma’s Causality aad Science and Jwala 
Prasad’s Indian Epistemology appear as 
exotics in the “ United States and Great 
Britain ” group. Unsolicited reviews are 
promised careful attention, so x is 
hoped that qualitied Indian reviewers 
will insure a better showing for the 
motherland of phi.csophy in subsecuent 
numbers of this scholarly internat-onal 
quarterly. 


Writing on “Psychologists and Cul- 
ture” (Bulletin of the Jchx Rylands 
Library, Manchester, October 1939), 
Prof. T. H. Pear of the University of 
Manchester examines the pre-ension of 
modern psychology to be abl= to evaluate 
intelligence and at-zinment in terms of 
fixed tests which .eave out of account 
many of the factors of cardinal import- 
ance, such as adaptability, understerd- 
ing, sympathy, etc. 

Most significant for India is the caal- 
lenge of J. C. Hill, which Professor Pear 
quotes with approval, of the mental 
testers view that “intelligence is the 
kind of intelligence academic people 
have, and that skill in making things in 
driving a bus, in demolishing houses in 
getting on with peorle, is an inferior kind 
of mental ability....There appears to 
be little positive correlation betwen 
academic skill and skill in plumbing, 
paper-hanging, carpentry, building skips 
and engines, skating, dancing, acting, 
scrubbing floors, anc 30 on.” 

Misunderstanding of the true basis of 
the caste system in Hinduism has led to 
contempt for so-czled menial tasks, 
which, coupled with the exeggerated 
regard, imported with our educational 
system, for professional and clerical 
posts, is responsible for much of cur 
economic maladjustment and social fric- 
tion. India needs to abandon the fase 
notion that it is the occupation which 
measures the dignity of the man and to 
recognize that ii is Lhe man who deter- 
mines the dignity of the occupation. M=. 
Naidu struck this important rote in her 
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recent Nagpur. Convocation Address, 
when she urged the graduates all to 
serve in some capacity. 

“Commerce and industry, trades and 
crafts, everything comes within our 
purview. The first thing that we have 
to do is to put off our false pride: ‘I 
am a B.Sc. ; how shall I demean myself 
with this work?’ Oh! how shall the 
work be demeaned by such a mean spirit 
as that? The man who adds dignity 
to his work is the man who makes work 
great, whatever it is.” 

As Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy wrote 
in Indian Art and Letters a few years 
ago, 
“The function itself (svadharmcy, 
however “ menial” or “commercial”, is 
strictly speaking a “way” (WméGrga), so 
that it is not by engaging in other work 
to which a higher or lower social prestige 
may attach, but to the extent that a man 
approaches perfection in his own wo-k 
and understands its spiritual significance 
that he can rise above himself-—an amti- 
tion to rise above his fellows having then 
nc longer any real meaning.” 


“The best insurance against old age 
is an open mind’, declared Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus of 
Yale University, in an interview for The | 
New York Times Magazine of 7th 
January. “The more varied one’s inter- 
ests, the longer cne will stay young.” 

Guy de Maupassant, in speaking of ceme- 
teries, said “The people in them are nct 
reading newspapers.” Unfortunately, there 
are some people who are not in cemeteries 
who are interested solely in one subject, 
and who, so far as other things are concern- 
ed, might just as well be in cemeteries. 

An open mind has kept India -young 
down the centuries. It has foes to-day in 
the orthodox leaders of thought, who 
would like to prevent the people from 
seeing in more than one direction. India. 
on pain of senescence, must firmly reject 
the blinkers which those leaders urge 
upon her and insist upon retaining her 
oes youth. 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening ( * Yo 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. moe 
—The Voice of the Silence 
Vor XI APRIL 1940 No. 4 
` THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE 


“ Of seasons I am the Spring, called Kusumäkara.” 


During the last month, coincident with 
Nature’s festival, the Spring Equinox, 
the orthodox among the Christians have 
observed Easter, the Hindus their Maha 
Shiva Ratri and the Parsis their 
Jamshed-i-Navroz, which last is also 
celebrated every year in Iran with tradi- 
tional pomp and splendour. Hindu my- 
thology gives clues to the intimate re- 
ation which subsists between the macro- 
and the microcosm. The invisible 
part of the universe and the invisible 
aspect of man are shown to be as closely 
knit as is man’s body with the earth he 
stands on, the air that he breathes and 
the distant stars which he _ beholds. 
Again between the invisible and the 
visible of both the cosmoses there is inti- 
macy; and so the seasonal changes 
which show themselves in outward 
beauty are described as reflections and 
shadows of the psychical processes—the 
unfelt throbs within the crust of the 
earth and the currents which circulate 
within the atmosphere which surrounds it. 

The spring to which people look for- 
ward in winter symbolizes in their minds 


—Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita 


not mere change, but a change with a 
very definite promise. The vision of a 
dlessed state is conjured up—“ they 
lived in peace and prosperity ever after.” 
Hope springs always in human 
consciousness, but the atmosphere 
of beauty and triumph which the 
spring expresses is most conducive 
to the birth of high hopes. But men’s 
hopes are vague and they do not 
know what that promise of spring really 
means. It requires a poet to focus such 
hopes in definiteness and a sage to show 
the steps’ that lead to their realization. 
Strange as it may appear at first sight, 
the austere Shiva, Patron-Saint of 
Yogis and Sannyasis, is made in Hindu 
mythology to play more than one 
important part related to the season 
of spring. The Great Ascetic reduced 
to ashes Kama-Deva, the God of Love, 
when the latter tried to awaken love in 
Shiva, plunged in meditation. It is said 
that when spring was working its magic 
in trees and among bees and birds, and 
all humans were under its spell, the 
only being who remained unin- 
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fluenced was Shiva, who continuec his 
meditation unmoved. Then Kaima-Deva 
tried to impress Mahadeva to wake to 
love and met with his own death. From 
the Third Eye of Shiva darted forth fire 
which reduced Kama-Deva to ashes. 
The immortal Kal dasa who createc his 
Kumérasambhava out of this old myth 
has also written some lines which inti- 
mate the magic o? spiritul change in 
the spring. In his Rtusamhara, in 
which he sings of the six seasons and 
which has been called “a Lovers 
Calendar ”, he deals with spring not first 
but last—a point of debate among 
writers on poetics; Dr. A. Berriedale 
Keith, however, strikes the correct note 
when he comments :— 

“ But spring brinzs to them and tc all 
nature new life and joy; we. see now 
why the poet begins with summer: it 
enables him to enc with the season in 
which young love, -n harmony with the 
birth of a new yeas, is made perfec:.” 

Not only that, Kfilidasa also seeme to 
remember the spiritual counterpart of 
the season which effects the ascetic as 
the beauty of spring affects the human 
lover and the wsthete. Spring tests the 
resolutions of the ascetic who keeps his 
emotions under cortrol as it stirs the 
love slumbering in inexperienced yorth. 
Of this Kālidāsa sings—as beautifclly 
rendered in English by Arthur W. 
Ryder, whose death lovers cf the East 
will continue to mourn :— 

The days are soft, the Share clear 

And charminz ; g 
That moves and lives and blossoms, dear, 
Is sweeter in the Spring. 
The groves are beattifully bright 
For many and many a mile 
lowers that are as white 
As loving woman’s smile : 
The resolution of a saint 
Might well fs tried by this; 


Far more, young hearts that fancies pant 
With dreams of ai ene bliss. 


In the interior lif of man psychical 


seasons produce their influence. In the 
man who is integrating himself, a new 
Love is born from which the duality 
ot human emotion is eliminated; then 
from zhe muddy pool of passion the lo-us 
of compassion rises heavenward ; finally 
Divine Love focussed within himself is 
poured out in Lenediction for all. 

In varying degrees the transmutation 
of human love into divine compassion 
is tak:ng place; that benign work of 
silent Nature is marred by man’s indul- 
gence and spoiled by man’s folly. 
Hedonism degrades love to lust; rigid 
asceticism murders love and the ascetic 
is obsessed by the ghost left behind. 
The seminal principle in Nature as in 
man acts as the channel for the Sow.’s 
manifestation, providing for it a form. 
When man co-operates with Nature in 
activating that principle the result is 
thythm, harmony, beauty; Nature, 
frustrated by man through blind igno- 
rance or deliberate sin, ever tries to re- 
store the broken order. A continuous 
struggle is going on between restoring 
Nature and marring man and because 
of that we see the spirit of change et 
work. Nature labours'to create human-— 
ity after a divine pattern; man, a prey 
to his own selfishness, regards the power 
of nurtire as superior to Nature, whicn 
he endeavours to mould, and the result 
—every time he finds Nature stronger 
than himself. However often he over- 
comes hig own error, the result of his 
own jejane efforts at improving Nature, 
he never succeeds in conquering her. 
Nature is conquered by obeisance to her 
laws—naver otherwise. 

In every nation there are men and wo- 
men who want to change outer 
conditions, and there are those, 
fewer ia number, who endeavour te 
transmute their own attitude and dis- 
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position. Most of them fail because they 
do not possess the knowledge necessary 
for that purpose. That knowledge per- 
tains to the spiritual stratum of the uni- 
verse, wherein wisdom is compassion 
and justice is mercy and sacrifice is duty. 
Learned Pandits of the world seek after 
Wisdom, try to establish Justice, preach 
the Path of Duty—without taking into 
account the emotional counterparts of 
these. Religious-hearted men of the 
world preach and try to practise com- 
passion and mercy and sacrifice with- 
out recognizing the value of their mental 
‘counterparts, A learned head and a hard 
heart are as evil a combination as a sen- 
timental heart which tries to do or to be 
good without a knowledge of what is 
good to do. 

The present disintegrated state of the 
educated man is the direct result of 
materialistic philosophy, the child of 
modern science, which values senses and 
sense-data most highly, and of the crude 
theology which separates human life on 
earth from the heavenly life of the saved 
and the hellish life of the damned. 
“God’s in his heaven—all’s right with 
* the world!” does not make for a right 
philosophy but only strengthens the 
division between tHe sacred and the 
secular» Modern knowledge regards 
emotions as born of the flesh, Soul as 
the product of the sensorium. Ancient 
knowledge looks upon the Soul, the 
Divine Thinker, as the builder of the 


-fiection from Divine Desire; 


tabernacle—the primary cause and not 
the product of the body. Also, it re- 
gards the basic human desire, the Will- 
to-Live, called Tanka or Trishna, as a re- 
this 
Tanha, however, through contact with: - 
the elemental yet sentient psychic 
forces known as Nature Spirits, becomes 
separative and competitive in expression, 
whereas Divine Desire is wholly altruistic 
—Compassion Absolute. Thus, lust, 
wrath, greed and their like are not. the 
progeny of the body of flesh. Their 
father is this Tanha and their mother the 
Nature Spirits —-salamanders,  sylphs, 
undines, gnomes, which are not self- 
conscious intelligences but may be accu- 
rately described as the forces of subtle 
nature. These human desires play an im- 
portant part in the creating of the body, 
in its preservation and in its death. 
Wrong asceticism controls the senses 
only ; the right type of asceticism puri- 
fies the desire-nature ; and in right as- 
ceticizm the human Soul, the Thinker, 
is the controller of the wandering mind 
as well as the purifier of the manifold 
desires, 

The Spirit of Change engender- 
ed by the Soul assisted by 
Nature will continue to work till - 
the day when man will have unfold- 
ed his divinity. Then Man, the great ` 
Purusha, having become the lord and 
master of Nature, the fecund Prakriti, 
will enjoy Eternal Spring. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE 


ASIATIC LIBERATIONS 


[Numerous are the projects discussed for the reconstruction of the world, 
most of which are confined to a new Europe. In the following article Sir Norman 
Angell puts forward considered views which rightly take into account non-European 
peoples whose exploitation must cease if humanity is to enjoy lasting peace. Need- 
less to say, the views of such an eminent and clear thinker deserve most careful 


examination.—Eb. ] 


The League of Nations, as we know, 
was an attempt to ead the international 
anarchy and to baild the foundations 
of an international society. But words 
have become so misused that we should 
make clear at the outset of any discus- 
sion of the League wnat we mean by the 
term “international anarchy”; why it 
needed to be endec ; and why anarchy 
will not work in tke international field. 

Anarchy, of course, means literally 
absence of government; a condition in 
which individuals—whether nations or 
men—are subject to no law or rule or 
common authority: in which each is 
sovereign, independent, free to order his 
conduct as he alone ehall decide. 

Why need such a relationship be dis- 
astrous ? 

Perhaps if we were all perfectly wise 
it would not be. Buz even with perfect 
wisdom there are, obviously, certain cir- 
cumstances in which a condition of “no 
government, no law”, each making his 
own rule, would pracuce chaos. On the 
motor road for instance. If each user 
of the road insisted on being independ- 
ent of rules, sovereign, asserting the 
right to drive as he aone saw fit, to the 
left if he were an Englishman, to the 
right if he were a ‘Continental, so that 
no driver would know whether the car 


approaching would turn right or left, in 
those conditions, however careful drivers’ 
might be, death would lurk at every 
crossing. It was not always so. In 
what one might term ox-cart conditions 
of the road it would be possible to man- 
age without a traffic code. But under 
motor car conditions there must be a 
code or murderous chaos. 

The limits of this article do not per- 
mit of pointing out in detail how that 
analogy applies to the traffic of nations. 
But traffic rules on the world lines of 
communication will be found to relate 
to such matters as raw materials, 
tariffs, monetary regulations, without 
which: the best life for the most people 
is not possible. a 

But if men need co-operation, for the 
good life, they need it stilt more urgent- 
ly for the very preservation of life, its 
defence, including the defence of the 
nation’s life, nationality. Self-preserva- 
tion is after all the supreme motive of 
living things : if the right to existence 
is not ensured np other right can be of 
much avail. And anarchy does not per- 
mit of effective defence : only by an or- 
ganised society can that be ensured. 
Only by mutual aid, by certain co-opera- 
tions, can man defend himself against 
the forces of destruction in external na- 
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ture and in his own nature. Anarchy is 
fatal to those defensive co-operations. 

It is important clearly to understand 
why and in what manner that is true, 
for failure on the part of those who had 
to work the League adequately to ap- 
preciate that particular truth accounts 
for the present failure of that institution. 
Similar confusion will cause the failure 
of any similar institution, whatever its 
particular form. Concerned first of all 
with self-preservation, each nation in 
the past has argued: “Since there is 
no society to defend us and we can de- 
pend only upon our own power for de- 
fence, we must be stronger than any one 
who might attack us.” 

So be it. A given nation is stronger 
than some neighbour whom it fears. It 
has “defence”. But what becomes of 
the defence of the neighbour, the 
weaker? Is he to have no defence 
against the power of those stronger than 
himself ? 

This is not an imaginary dilemma, It 
is the very core of the dilemma which 
has cursed international history for 
generations. Nations have attempted 

ato fulfil the very first function of society 
—the survival, self-preservation of its 
units, defence—by a method in which 
the defence of one kills the defence of 
the other. 

This dilemma is indeed the story 
of Anglo-German relations. In 1914 
Britain said: “If Germany, by over- 
coming France and Russia, establishes 
her domination of the Continent, she 
will be so much stronger than we are 
that we shall be at her mercy.” 
Britain’s alternative to this intolerable 
situation was that Germany should be 
the weaker, and at the mercy of Britain 
and her allies. When that had been 
achieved the Allies made the 


Treaty of Versailles. Whereupon Ger- 
many said : “Such a fate is due to be- 
ing weaker than our enemy. To get 
justice we must be stronger.” If Ger- 
many should succeed and triumph, the 
treaty she would make would not be 
better than the one Britain and her 
allies made at Versailles. It would be 
much worse. Those suffering under it 
would in due time rebel, to make a 
treaty worse than the first... Such is 
much of the history of Europe where 
two nations or two groups strive for pre- 
ponderance of irresponsible power. 

The problem is not solved by the 
victor being “just” at the treaty mak- 
ing. Men differ very honestly and 
sincerely as to what is just, particularly 
when it comes to the fixing of national 
frontiers. What one side regards as fair 
the other with equally passionate 
sincerity may regard as gross and in- 
tolerable injustice. We have been talking 
these last few years as though only the 
injustices of Versailles caused the world 
to drift to war. Then what caused the 
last war, when there was no Treaty of 
Versailles? If after 1919 we could have 
so revised the treaty as to restore to 
Germany everything she possessed in 
1914, every colony, every piece of ter- 
ritory, we know by experience that that 
would not have sufficed for peace, for 
when she had all those things the world 
drifted to war. 

Germany in 1914 in effect said: 
“We will not accept a situation in which 
we are at the mercy of a Franco-Russian, 
or an Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance, a 
situation in which if we have a quarrel 
with one of them we have to accept the 
verdict of the other party to the dispute, 
because we have no power to resist the 
judgment.” Again, it is no good for the 
would-be dominant side to argue that it 
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“ will be just and fair in its judgmert, its 
treatment of the other side. The pros- 
pectively weaker would retort that there 
can, be no justice where one of the parties 
_ to the dispute, one of the litigants, i3 the 
judge. For in that case the right of 
judgment which ‘the stronger claims is 
denied to the other. There can be no 
equality of right. Britain’s pcwer, 
Germans have argued (as they still 
argue), is by the ‘sheer fact of its pre- 
dominance a gross affront and injustice 
to the weaker whc have had to accept 
what the predominant party out of his 
good grace cares to grant. 

Very well. But would the injustice be 
less or the situation bettered if the 
Anglo-French domination were exchang- 
ed for a German, or a Russo-German 
domination? It would of course be 
worse. 

The trouble with this situation is not 
that force, power, plays a part in it. 
Doubtless in the highest form of human 
society there will b2 no force. But no 
known society has so far for long 
achieved that condition; and in the 
maintenance of order, the restraint of 
violence in every considerable state 
known to history, power has played its 
part. The trouble with the struggle for 
predominance as we see it operating in 
international affairs is that the nations 
who so struggle desire to use power for 
a purpose which is tae exact contrary of 
the purpose for which civilized states use 
it within their borders. In the struggle 
for predominance as just sketched, each 
side ig attempting to acquire power in 
order to become judge in its own dis- 
pute, and by that fact is denying similar 
right of judgment t the weaker side. 
Within the state we use power to prevent 
either litigant using his physical force 
to impose his partial judgment on the 


other party. Within the nation force is the 
instrument of the law, not of the litigant. 
And the real problem which confronis 
us in the international field is somehow 
to transfer power from the litigants to 
the law ; to transform power from being 
an instrument by which one party to a 
dispute imposes its judgment on the other 
to being the instrument of a law to pre- 
vent that thing. Whether the League is 
to be revived and become a reality, or 
whether international organisation is to 
take some other form, that of a Federa- 
tion, or Confederation, success will de- 
pend upon the extent to which the na- 
tions co-operatirg appreciate this point 
that force belongs to the law, not to the 
litigant; to the Constitution, not to 
parties arming against each other. 

The precise form of a constitution for 
the preservation of peace is less import- 
ant than the political sense or judgment, 
which means in fact the degree of under- 
standing of what principles are vital on 
the part of those who work the constitu- 
tion. You might give to (say) certain 
Spanish-American or Caribbean Re- 
publics the same Constitution as that 
possessed by (say) Switzerland or* 
Sweden, but that does not mean that 
you would have in the former case the 
results in peace and order shown by the 
latter. Indeed it so happens that some 
very disorderly Caribbean Republics 
have excellent Constitutions. 

Can the constituent members of any 
new League or Federation be brought to 
attach sufficient importance to this 
primary task of, making power, if it is 
to be used at all, the instrument of the 
law, the Constitution ? 

That result could most quickly be 
brought about if the belligerent which 
had shown itself the stronger were to 
make clear the purpose of his power to 
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the weaker in some such terms as these : 

You cannot overcome us. But we shall 
not attempt to use our power to -impose 
our judgment upon you, only to prevent 
you from imposing yours upon us. We do 
not ask you to accept our domination, 
but the domination of a rule or law by 
which we ourselves are prepared to abide. 
What we. claim for ourselves we offer 
to you. We fight, that is, for equality 
of right. 

What is the nature of the law so of- 
fered, which, however imperfect, as all 
human law is imperfect, would come 
nearest to ensuring equality of right be- 
tween the contending parties ? The basis 
of it is third party judgment, as impar- 
tial as human devices can make it. 
Such a principle, though it might be 
favourable at times to one party, would 
be favourable to the other at other 
times. There would be broad equality. 
But associated with this, and perhaps 
more fundamentally still, must be col- 
lective resistance to violence whenever a 
member of our society is threatened 
thereby. For if passionate men, and 
still more passionate nations, honestly 

“convinced of the righteousness of their 
case, encounter no resistance when they 
impose by force what they believe to be 
right, they will impose it by force and 
society will break down. It was the 
failure to appreciate this truth, that a 
society which fails to defend its consti- 
tuent members must collapse, the truth 
that unless we are prepared to defend 
others it ultimately becomes impossible 
to defend ourselves, which caused the 
failure of the League, the failure of the 
collective system, until it was too late 
to prevent war. 

When Manchuria was attacked by 
Japan, many—perhaps most—English- 
men said: “Manchuria is no affair of 


ours.” In other nations the same view 
was held. It seemed clear that the law 
against violence would not be upheld. 


Later came the attack on Abyssinia, `` 


The British Foreign Minister declared he | 
would not risk a ship for Abyssinia; 
further evidence that weak states could 
be attacked with impunity. ; Whereupon 
two tendencies were revealed. On the 
one side powerful predatory combina- 
tions began to form. On the other, 
lesser states, feeling that they would not 
be protected by the League and that its 
obligations, therefore, had no compen- 
sating advantages, began to divest 
themselves of those obligations. The 
lesser states would no longer act as a 
unit in resistance to aggression. : 

Now if you have (say) ten lesser 
states confronted by a big combination, 
and the combination. attacks one of the 
ten and the remaining nine say “no 
affair of ours”; and then one of the 
nine is attacked and the remaining eight 
say “no affair of oure”, it becomes 
quite obvious that though the ten, if 
combined, might be immensely more 
powerful than their opponent, that op- 
ponent, though of inferior power, can 
destroy the ten if he can take them in 
detail one by one. If each of the ten 
says, “ We will defend ourselves but not 
others”, then in the last analysis they 
cannot even defend themselves. And 
that situation may arise even though the 
stronger powers are actuated merely by 
motives of defence. A great power may 
say: “If I don’t seize such and such 
small state, my opponent will. It will give 
him a strategic advantage, advantages 
also in the way of raw materials for him- 
self which he can withhold from me. I 
must act first. After all, my defence de- 
pends upon remaining stronger than he 
is. I have nothing but my own relative 
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power to protect me.” 

That kind of motive is not only one 
which has operated most powerfully in 
the last year or two, but is one which 
has very direct bearing upon the problem 
of European exploitation of Asiatic and 
African territories. Russia’s invasion of 
Finland and her ainexation of Eastern 
Poland have been justified by apologists 
on precisely the ground just indicated. 
If, Russia’s apologists explain, she did 
not seize Finland “or Eastern Poland) 
Germany would establish herself there 
and use it as a means of future attack 
upon Russia. And. of course, we have 
often heard the British retention of 
India defended on similar grounds : the 
conquest of India by another power 
would endanger the whole British Com- 
monwealth. So lorg as this motive— 
which has its rocts in the interna- 
tional anarchy, in ‘he fact that where 
anarchy obtains a ration has no means 
of defence save the maintenance of its 
own relative power, 2 motive which even 
Socialist Russia has obeyed—is opera- 
tive, the respective European powers will 
cling to as much domination of Asiatic 
and African peoples as they can manage. 
The problem of the organisation of 
security for the European states is in- 
timately related to the problem of the 
liberation of Asiatic and African 
peoples, 

Events are demonstrating that the 
political motive of security, that is to say, 
of political self-preservation, is more 
powerful than the purely economic—as 
the case of Russia proves. Not only 
had Russia no economic motive in the 
ordinary sense of th2 term for the con- 
quest of Finland (Fussia has resources 
enough of her own) but economic con- 
siderations of the socialist kind would 
prompt her to avoid too close a contact 


with a Nazi, “anti-comintern” Ger- 
many. The motives in both cases were 
political, the desire to defend the Rus- 
sian State from external danger or at- 
tack. “Defence is more than opu- 
lence”, as the old English writer put it. 
If a man had to choose between his 
life and his purse, he would choose 
life, since if he lost his life he would lose 
his purse as well. 

Behind much of the scramble for self- 
sufficiency (in which must be included 
the scramble for overseas territory) lies 
also the political motive of security. To 
be dependent upon raw materials pro- 
duced in foreign countries may have 
actual economic advantages in peace 
time, but in war time to be self-sufficient 
is a source of military strength. 

Security is a primary condition alike 
for political and economic liberations. 
Great states say in effect : “To modify 
this frontier, surrender this province or 
that dependency will make me weaker. 
Suppose I make these concessions on 
behalf of justice and I myself am unjustly 
attacked, will ‘society’ defend me?” If 
not, or so long as there is no society, the 
great states will cling to such power of 
defence as they have. 

Because, as already suggested, the 
precise form of any international consti- 
tution or world order is of less import- 
ance than an understanding of the few 
basic principles indispensable to the 
operation of any form, I have attempted 
here to indicate one or two of those 
basic principles ; and to show how their 
recognition bears upon the ultimate 
liberation of Asiatic and African peoples 
—as well as of certain European 
peoples, now in so many cases suffering 
under yokes just as cruel. 


NORMAN ANGELL 


ANAND MARRIAGE 


[Sir Jogendra Singh, author of A Life of Malabari, Thus Spoke Guru Nanak 
and other volumes, has served India for many years in different fields of activity. 


—ED.] 


Among the Sikhs a marriage is ar- 
ranged by the parents with the consent 
of the contracting parties. Generally a 
formal betrothal takes place. All Sikh 
ceremonies are performed in the pre- 
sence of Guru Granth Sahib. The tenth 
and the last Guru enjoined that after 
him the Holy Book, as the voice of the 
Gurus, was to be respected as the Guru 
himself. The Holy Book, wrapped in 
silk, is kept in a place which is not ap- 
proached without due respect. 

Before any ceremony takes place, the 
room in which the Holy Book is to be 
opened and recited is cleaned and car- 
peted. An altar is improvised by plac- 
ing a small bed on a wooden divan 
under a canopy. The Holy Book is 
brought in with all reverence ; every one 
rises to receive it. It is placed on the 
bed and its wrappings are arranged round 
it in proper order. The Sikh who opens 
„and reads the book is called the 
“Granthi” ; any Sikh, man or woman, 
can perform this duty. The Granthi 
then recites a Hymn from memory and 
opens the book. 

The betrothal ceremony is simple. In 
the presence of Guru Granth Sahib the 
bride’s messenger and the bridegroom’s 
family exchange presents for the bride 
and bridegroom. Then a general prayer 
is offered, and the congregation invokes 
the blessings of God on the betrothed 
couple. Thereupon Karah Parshad, the 
sacred food, is distributed. Karah 
Parshad is placed on a separate table 
and covered with a clean cloth. The 
distribution of food and a free and 


common kitchen for the whole congrega- 
tion are almost always associated with 
Sikh ceremonies. This custom effect- 
ively cuts at the root of Hindu caste and 
food taboos. 

Formal betrothal, however, is not an 
essential part of the marriage ceremony. 
The marriage can take place with- 
out previous betrothal and without 
waiting for an auspicious day. It can 
take place on any day which the parties 
find convenient. It is held that prayer 
offered to the Almighty sanctifies all acts 
and all times. The custom, however, 
has grown of choosing a day associated 
with the life of one of the Gurus, al- 
though there is no religious authority for 
this, The marriage can take place at any 
place where the Holy Book is installed. 

The marriage ceremony must be per- 
formed in an assembly of Sikhs, which 
every Sikh is free to join as a member 
of the Sikh brotherhood. Secret mar- 
Tiages are discouraged. 

The bride and bridegroom can present 
themselves anywhere to be married but 
the marriage is generally performed at 
the bride’s residence. The bridegroom’s 

_Party proceeds to the house, where the 
two families meet and exchange saluta- 
tions and presents. There the following 
Shabad is sung :— 


Friends have come to my house, 
The True One 

Has brought us together. 

The union is pleasing to God. 

In the union of hearts 

Is the seed of tranquillity. 

What the heart desired 

Has been obtained ; 
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The mind is gatisfied ; 

The house is made beautiful ; 
It rings with music 

And with souncless sound. 
Friends have come to our house. 


After the Shabad a general prayer is 
offered and blessinzs are invoked. 


Generally the formal marriage 
ceremony takes place next day 
after the moming prayer. The as- 


sent of the bride and bridegroom 
to the marriage is a necessary part of 
the ceremony. The couple present 
themselves and occupy seats in front of 
Guru Granth Sahik, the bridegroom sit- 
ting at the brides right hand. The 
reader of the Holy Granth who has to 
perform the ceremony, generally a man 
known for his religious life, then begins 
his duties. He mav be a relative or any 
one of whom the parties approve. 
There is no ordained priesthood among 
the community. 

The Granthi asks the bride and the 
bridegroom, as well as the father or 
guardian of the brice and bridegroom, to 
stand up and on their behalf he reads 
a prayer and proposes the marriage. 
When the consent of fhe parents has 
been obtained, he asks the assent of the 
congregation ; after this the congregation 
resume their seats. The musicians then 
sing :— 

Before undertaking anything, 

Seek the grace of God. 

By the grece of the True Teacher 

Who in the company of saints 

Expounds the truth, 

Success is attained. 

It is with the True Teacher 

That we taste the ambrosia. 

O! Thou destroyer of fears 

And embodiment >f mercy, 

Bestow Thy grace on Thy servant. 

Nanak says, by praising God, 

We apprehend the infinite. 


The Granthi then explains the 





duties of husband and wife to each other. 
Marriage amongst us, he says, is not a 
social contract but aims at the fusion of 
two souls into one as the Marriage 
Hymns indicate. It is a union on the 
long road of life The Marriage 
Hymrs indicate the four stages on the 
path of attainment. The Guru says :— 

“Tt is only by the faithful perform- 
ance of duty to each other that a mar- 
ried couple fulfil their vows.” 


The bride should know 
No other man 

Except her husband ; 
So the Guru ordains. 


She alone is of good family, 
She shines with light 

Who is adorned 

With the love of her husband. 


There is only one way 

To the heart of the beloved, 

To be humble and true 

And to do his bidding ; 

It is only thus true union is attained. 


Happy ‘are they, 

Freed from vanity, 

Who by unstinted giving 
Win the heart of the Lord. 


They who sit together 

Are not husband and wife, 
But they whose spirits 

Have fused into a single flame. 


Sweet of voice, humble in behaviour, 

The only ornament 

Unquestioned acceptance, 

Such brides enjoy the company of 
their beloved. 

Ask the happy ones by what ways 

They have won the beloved. 

They answer ¢ By sweetness of speech, 

Beauty of contentment and love, 

By abstaining from falsehood. 


A loaf of dry bread, 
Bare earth for bed 
With the beloved 

Is full of happiness. 
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They who worship the True Lord 
Wia respect and are saved. 

They who serve others, 

Says Nanak, the ignorant ones, 
They suffer death over and over again. 


He who created Thee, ; 
And creating, made thee beautiful, 
Think of Him night and day. 


Let humanity be the word, 
Resignation the offerings. 

Tongue the mint of sweet speech. 
Adopt these habits, dear sister, 

Then you will have him in your power. 


Other persons’ property, 
` Another man’s wife, 
Evil-speaking of another, 
Poison life, 


Like the touch 

Of the poisonous snake 
Is the connection 

With another man’s wife. 


The Granthi then asks the bride and 
the bridegroom in the light of the above 
to signify their assent if they are pre- 
pared to accept the duties of married life. 
When they give their assent by bowing 
their heads before Guru Granth Sahib 
and agree to observe the conditions laid 
down, the father or the brother of the 
bride or any other relative present who 
is to give the bride away takes the edge 
of the bridegroom’s garment and the 
end of his scarf or waistband and ties it 
to the edge of the bride’s saree as a 
symbol of their joining together as hus- 
band and wife. Then the following 
Shalok is read on behalf of the bride :— 

Praise and dispraise, Nanakji, 

I let all pass. 

I seize the edge 

Of his garment. 

All else I let pass. 

‘ All relationships 
I found false. 
I cling to Thee, my Lord. 


The Granthi then reads the first 
Lavan or Marriage Hymn. When he 
finishes the first Hymn the pair move 
slowly round the Holy Book. Musi- 
cians sing the first Hymn, finishing as the 
pair step in front of the holy book. The 
Granthi reads the second Lavan or Mar- 
riage Hymn and the pair go round while 
musicians again take up the refrain in 
the same way. This procedure is 
repeated four times till all the four 
Hymns have been recited and sung :— 


LAVAN (Hymns of Marriage) 


In the first round 

God ordains 

The performance of duty. 

The voices of the Brahma and the 
Vedas 

Declare the path of duty 

And the way to avoid sin, 

Disciplined in the performance of 
Duty, 

Repeating the Name of God. 

As prescribed in the books of religion, 

Devote Thyself to God 

By following the True Teacher. 

All afflictions and sins depart 

By great good fortune. 

The name of God becomes sweet, 

Endowing the soul with bliss. 

The disciple of Nanak says, 

In the first round 

Initial preparations are made. 


In the second round 

The teacher speaks of the immanence 
of God 

And reveals to the disciple 

The knowledge of divine presence. 

The fear of the fearless enters the 
mind 

And the dirt of egoism is removed. 

The mind becomes limpid 

By the fire of the fear of the stainless. 

It fills the heart with a song of praise 

And the Lord of Bliss is seen ; 

In Atman God Himself pervades. 

The Lord Himself pervades everything. 

Within and without is one God, 

And His devotees, joining together, 

Sing the song of rejoicing. 
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The disciple of Nanak says, 
In the second reund 
The song of the soul is heard. 


In the third round, 

With a feeling of 2xultation 

Mind is disenchented with Vairag 
(detachment). 

In the company of saints 

By great good fortune 

God Himself is found, 

The pure, the omnipresent God is 
found. 

A song of praise azises in the heart 

And lips murmur the word of God. 

By great.good fortane 

The saints find the Omnipresent. 

In the heart the sound of the Divine 
Name echoes. 

This indescribable story is beyond 
telling. 

They who have inscribed 

On their foreheads the good fortune, 

Repeat God’s nare. 

In the third roid, the pupil of 
Nanak says, 

The mind awakers with vairag. 


In the fourth rouad 

Mind becomes pecceful ; 

Self is realised. 

The all-vervading God is ne 

The True Teacher is met 

And gives his sweet message. 

Its sweetness pervades 

The mind and bodv. 

God in his goodness has made His 
Love 

The sweet breath of my life ; 

My mind all the time 

Is fixed on Him. 

The heart’s desire is fulfilled ; 

The .long-desired fruit has been 
obtainéd. 

The song of gratuletion breaks forth, 

Ringing with His Name. 

The Lord God 8 united with his 
bride ; 

The bride is full 22 bliss, 

With her heart filled with His Name. 

The disciple of Nanak says, 

In the fourth rourcl is found 

The Omnipresent, the Immortal God. 
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The recital of the fourth Marriage 


Hymn completes the ceremony. After 
this the followirg Hymn is recited :— 


All my desires are fulfilled. 

I have no virtues, l 

But Thou art goodness itself. 

How can I praise Thee? 

Thou art the Lord. 

My good and bad deeds thou didst 
not consider ; 

Thou hast forgiven me in an instant. 

Nine treasures are gained ; 

Songs of rejoicing are sung; 

Unblown trumpets are blown ; 

All sins have vanished, 

Says Nanak ; 

I have found the bridegroom and my 
home. 


Then the following “Anand” or 


Song of Bliss is recited :— 


I have found my true teacher, 

O my mother, I have found the source 
of bliss. 

The true one has been found with ease. 

My mind is filled with a song of 
rejoicing. 

The fairies have come to make Divine 
Music 

And sing the Hymns of praise to 
Him 

Who dwells in my heart. 

Thou too sing the Hymns of praise. 

Nanak says, I am in a state of bliss, 

I have found the True Teacher. 


O my mind, stay always with God; 

If Thou remainest with God 

Sorrows shall not haunt Thee. 

If he accepts Thee, 

All Thy undertakings will be fulfilled. 

He who is omnipotent, the Supreme 
Lord, 

Why shouldst thou forget Him? 

Saith Nanak, my mind, 

Stay always with God. 


True Lord, 

What is there not in Thy house? 

In Thy house are all the Treasures. 

He gets them on whom Thou 
bestowest thy favour. 
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For ever may we sing of Thy glory, 

And may Thy name abide in my heart. 

In whose heart Thy name , abides, 

They are filled with Heavenly music. 

Says Nanak, O True Lord, what is 
not in Thy house? 


Devotion to Thy Name is my only 
sustenance. 
The true Name is my only sustenance. 
It has satisfied all hungers, 
It has quenched all the ñres. 
Peace has entered the mind. 
The source of desire has dried up. 
I am a sacrifice to the Guru 
Whose great gifts these are. 
Seys Nanak, Listen, O Saints, 
> Learn to love the Word. 
The True Name is my only sustenance. 


That house is blessed 

Which resounds with fivefold music. 

In that fortunate house this music is 
played 

In which spiritual ‘power manifests 


1 , 
In which five evil passions are 
subdued 
And the dread of death is removed. 
They whose destiny is high love Thee 
And repeat Thy Narpe, 
Saith Nanak, They obtain happiness, 
And in their hearts Divine music 
resounds. 


Listen to this song of Bliss, 

O fortunate ones. 

It will fulfil all your wishes. 

When the supreme omnipresent God is 
«Tealised, 

All troubles come to an end. 

Pain, disease, and all torments depart 

When Thy true word is heard. 

Thy devotees and the pious 

Are filled with satisfaction 

Whén they hear from the True 
Teacher 

(The meaning of truth). 

The speaker is sanctified, 

The listeners are purified 

By the word of the teacher. 

It pervades their (Beings). 

Praying in all humility 

At the feet of Guru Nanak, 

They hear the soundless music. 
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After this the whole congregation 
stands and the prayer is offered ; if the 
parties wish to give any money in 
charity it is announced and the cere- 
mony then closes with the general prayer 
and good wishes for the happy life of 
the newly married couple. The parents 
are allowed to give what dowry they 
please. A similar marriage ceremony is 
performed for the marriage of a widow 
or of a preyiously married man. No 
fault in the'procedure in a marriage 
ceremony can invalidate a marriage. 
Even going round the Granth Sahib is 
not essential if the Lavan is read while 
the couple stand in front of the Holy 
Book. 


The text of the original prayer ends 
with the invocation of the tenth Guru, 
but some additions and variations have 
been made and changes suitable to vari- 
ous occasions are permissible :— 


Thine is the victory. 

Protect us ! 

Praise to the Joi. 

Offered by the tenth Guru. 

First we invoke the all-powerful God, 

Then Guru Nanak, then Guru Angad, 

Then Amardass and Guru Ram Dass. 

May they protect us! 

Then we invoke Guru Arjan, Guru 
Hargobind, 

Hari Rai‘and Sri Harkishan 

Who dispels all ‘sorrows. . 

Remember Guru Teg Bahadur ` 

At whose remembrance Nine Treasures 

Come hastening home. ’ 

May Guru Gobind Singh; tenth Guru, 

Extend his protection! | - 


Disciples of the Guru, 

Meditate on the Guru Granth Sahib, 

The Visible Image of the Guru, 

Acting on its teachings, 

Utter “Wah Guru!” (three times). 

Thinking of the four Princes, five 
Beloved Ones, and the martyrs, 
utter sé Wah Guru ! 1? 
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Think of their deeds and utter “ Wah 
Guru!” 

Think of the ceeds of those who 

recited the Name, 

their eamings with the 

brotherhood, 

Wielded the sword for the defenceless, 

Overlooked the faults of others. 

Surrendered their body and mind and 
wealth for the sake of Dharma. 

Utter “Wah Gura!” 

Think of all the Gurdwaras, 

The Holy Places and utter “ Wah 
Guru!” 


Shared 


O Thou, the Ocean of Love, the 
knower of inner feelings, 

O Timeless One, in Thy presence 

This congregation offers its homage 
and prays that your blessings 
may descend on the married 
couple. 

May they be true to each other and 
may the banners and staying- 
places of the Khalsa 

Echo with songs of Victory ! 


JOGENDRA SINGH 


THE SOUL OF INDIAN ART 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji’s reflec- 
tions on the philoscphy of art, in his 
informative Notes oz Early Indian Art 
(The Indian Press, Allahabad) carry 
implications profounder and wider than 
his subject. 

The Hindu conception of art was as 
an expression of the search for the divine 
meaning in every thng, an attempt to 
find the One by mediation on the many. 
Yet even in this sense Hindu art appeared 
far later than the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads because this effort to reach the 
Infinite through the finite was held to 
be lower than purely subjective contem- 
plation of the FormEss as the highest 
Truth and man’s zreatest objective. 
There is no place in the Hindu concep- 
tion for “ Art for Art’s Sake” ; Hindu art 
when it did appear wes strictly regulated 
by religion. But conformity to the 
canons laid down in the Silpa Séastras 
for the fashioning of divine forms has 
not stifled the creafive impulse, any 
more, Dr. Mookerji observes, than a 
knowledge of grammar and idioms 
handicaps literary expression, or than, 
we may add, acquaintence with engineer- 
ing technique hampers the bridge-builder. 

But art to Dr. Mooterji is wider than 
esthetics. Works of art he sees as “ self- 
expression”, an attempt to image that 
which seems real, Every civilization finds 
expression. “in works reflecting the parti- 
cular bent of its intellectual and 
constructive enthusiasm ”. Some religion 


or some philosophy is the primary instig- 
ation of all human works. The religion 
and the philosophy of the England of 
to-day, finding greater reality in material 
things, express themselves in buildings 
for business, exactly as the spiritual bent 
of medieval Europe was reflected in its 
churches. 


The modern Western worships matter 
with the same emotion that is aroused by 
worship of God in other times and places. 

si modern materialistic civilization 
expresses itself best in great works of 
mecan skill. These are our works of 


Creations differ because notions of 
reality differ, but Materialist and Ideal- 
ist, Dr. Mookerji beljeves, are equally 
concerned to discover Truth. There is, 
therefore, a unity of all art in a common 
foundation, the creative philosophy from 
which it springs—the pursuit of Real. 
And the recognition of that fundamental 
unity of art has its own contribution to 
make to the “universal brotherhood in 
outlook and ideals”, the achievement of 
which Dr. Mookerji sees as the highest 
purpose of mankind. 

Only we cannot, he reminds us, have 
both types of art. The general preoccu- 
pation with materizl things is doubtless 
the explanation of the sterility of our age 
in art in the accepted sense—expressions 
of beauty of thought and of feeling that 
bear witness to a higher because a more 
enduring Real. 
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MULTI-DIMENSIONAL MAN 


[John A. Osoinach contributes a thought-provoking exposition of the great 


occult truth of other worlds interblended with our own objective sphere. 


“ They are, 


as it were, blended with our world—interpenetrating it and interpenetrated by it... 
Although as invisible as if they were millions of miles beyond our solar system, they 
are yet with us, near us, within our own world, as objective and material to their 
respective inhabitants as ours is to us.”—ED.] 


Stevenson in his Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde gave us a startling study of dual 
personality, but some of our more 
speculative modern philosophers have 
suggested a theory about man which 
dwarfs Stevenson’s fictional creation into 
comparative insignificance. It grows 
out of the theory of a multi-dimensional 
universe—a universe which is really the 
equivalent of separate universes that 
enfold and interpenetrate each other, 
each with its own space, events, forces 
and personnel. 

That theory is nothing less than that 
each man, the real man, is a creature 
that dwells in the absolute >and may 
cast his shadow athwart a number of 
dimensions simultaneously, in a plurality 
of Lives. 

In this connection, we must consider 
the literature that has grown up on the 
subject of the multi-dimensionality of 
the universe. It is larger than might 
be supposed. Maeterlinck among many 
others has written of it. Its most proli- 
fic exponent is. the Russian Ouspensky. 

No one ‘need. any longer fear that ‘he 
will be regarded as a mystic because he 
knows that time is considered as the 
fourth dimension of space. That has 
become familiar learning. But that is 
only an introduction to the teachings of 
Ouspensky. He points out that the 
universe cannot be fitted into a four- 
dimensional scheme. That takes six 
dimensions. 


changes our conception of life”. 


It is not too difficult to conceive of 
time as a fixed dimension of space, 
with events positioned along its line. 
But if that is the fourth dimension, 
what are the fifth and the sixth? It 
is almost impossible to fit these revo- 
lutionary ideas into conventional terms, 
and Ouspensky frequently uses geo- 
metrical illustrations to clarify his 
meaning. Thus he points out that our 
perception of time—our time conscious- 
ness—is so short that we get an impres- 
sion of time as a straight line; but he 
suggests that “the idea of time as a 
curve of the fourth dimension entirely 
Our 
understanding is further aided by consi- 
dering life as a series of undulatory 
vibrations :— 

“ As we should know from the study 
of undulatory vibrations in the world 
of physical phenomena, every wave com- 
prises in itself a complete circle, that is, 
the matter of the wave moves in a 
completed curve in the same place and 
for as long a time as the force acts os 
creates the wave.” 

Each completed life ‘circle, ‘sss 
smaller circles symbolizing our -lives, 
rejoins the wave of eternity at its point 
of beginning. In other words, the point 
of death coincides with the point of 
birth. This curving wave of eternity, 
then, of which the shorter circles of time 
are a part, is the fifth dimension. 

There is not just one time, according 
to this hypothesis. There is a plurality 
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of times, and Ouspensky says that time 
may move at diferent velocities for 
those existing under different conditions. 
This concept alone, however, leaves us 
enmeshed in this series of life circles 
flowing in the wave of eternity. What 
is the way out? There is a way out, 
he says; the curve of the fifth dimen- 
sion completes itself, rises a little higher 
with each revolution and becomes the 
ascending spiral of the sixth dimension. 
The ascending spiral is the principle of 
release from the bondage of repeated 
lives ; it is the direction of the upward 
flight of the spirit. 

From all this, the conclusion is reached 
that time is itself a three-dimensional 
solid, not a thing of linear quality alone. 
Its dimensions are duration, velocity 
and direction. We can measure duration 
and velocity, but we can only apprehend 
direction. But if time is fixed and 
static, a mere dimension of space, how 
can it be said to kave velocity? The 
implication seems to be that the dura- 
tion of time is the distance between 
events, and its veloc-ty is the speed with 
which we appear, in our own conscious- 
ness, to move toward them. The 
direction of time is, of course, pointed 
by the ascending spiral. 

Thus, we have a time solid of three 
dimensions to be added to three-dimen- 
sional space, and we arrive at a six- 
dimensional space-time. This is said to 
be the least, and lixewise the greatest 
number of dimensions into which our 
universe will fit. This space of six 
dimensions is the space of the actual- 
ization of all possibilities. Outside it, 
“we can think only of repetitions of 
the period of dimensions either on the 
scale of zero or on the scale of infinity ”. 
It comprises seven powers, because it 
starts with the point, which is not a 
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dimension but cnly indicates the hidden 
solid. Then we reach successively the 
line, the surface, the body ; time or “ the 
existence of a body in time”; the exis- 
tence of time itself, within the great wave 
of eternity ; and, finally, “that for which 
we have no name, the ‘ six-pointed star’, 


‘or the existence of eternity, the solid of 


the seventh power”. 

How is this six-dimensional universe 
the space of the actualization of all 
possibilities? Ouspensky suggests that 
it may help us if we will imagine each 
instant as a perpendicular line stretch- 
ing from infinity to infinity. Each has 
endless duration and upon it is posited 
every event possible- within that instant. 
If one progresses upon this circling wave, 
one is bound to transect the perpendi- 
cular lines of these eternal instants. Our 
progress around the circle will probably 
be in a zigzag path, depending upon the 
location of the events which we actu- 
alize. These events will depend upon 
many things—our character, our environ- 
ment, the influence of others and the 
law of Karma. It is not beyond the 
powers of imagination to glimpse how 
each of us will have actualized the whole + 
pantheon of possibilities existing in the 
universe when he has completed his pro- 
gress over this ascending spiral. 

Since time is a dimension of space, 
eternity must be different kinds or 
dimensions of space. We cannot conceive 
of these differences with our three- 
dimensional consciousness. We are in- 
clined to think cf space in terms of 
distance, that is, of nearness or remote- 
ness ; but, in this sense, these terms are 
inartful and even meaningless. The real 
distinction between the dimensions of 
space must be in their quality. This 
is bound to be true, even though one 
dimension may penetrate, or even in- 
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clude, another. All events occurring in 
three-dimensional space are con- 
temporaneous, if indeed contemporaneity 
can still be said to possess any 
meaning. Space itself becomes a mere 
mental classification of experience, and it 
would be more accurate to refer to three- 
dimensional consciousness. Time itself 
is no more than another method of 
mental classification of experience, just 
as we classify words under their initial 
letter in the dictionary. They exist 
simultaneously, whether they are on the 
first page or the last. So it is when we 
read a book; when we read the first 
chapter, the last is already there. 

Our minds are but reflections of the 
universal mind, and the universal mind 
must function in the absolute. Mind in 
the absolute must be conscious of events 
centuries apart, even though one of them 
may lie in the distant future. It is 
equally conceivable that it may manifest 
itself simultaneously in different dimen- 
_ sions of the less-than-absolute. 

This brings us face to face with 
Ouspensky’s most advanced hypothesis— 
that of man as a multi-dimensional crea- 
ture who may be living more than one 
conscious existence at the same time! 

Perhaps the best way to attempt to 
clarify, this idea is to quote from 
Ouspensky himself. He presents the 
thought in the course of a discussion 
on the origin of evil :— 

“The causes of evil are not in the 
present. They are in the past. There 
would be no possibility of thinking of 
the evolution of humanity, if the possi- 
bility did not exist” for individually 
evolving man to go into the past and 
struggle against the causes of the present 
evil which lie there... . 

“In order to admit the possibility of 
reincarnation into the past, it becomes 
necessary to presume plurality of exist- 
ence, or again co-existence, that 1s to 


say, it becomes necessary to suppose that 
the life of man, while repeating according 
to the law of eternal recurrence at one 
‘place in time’, if it can be put thus, — 
simultaneously occurs at another “ place 
in time’. Moreover, it can be said with 
almost complete certainty that a man, 
even approaching the superhuman state, 
will not be conscious of that simultaneity 
of lives; and will remember one life or 
the life at one ‘place in time’ as past 
and feel the other as present. 

“In the conditions of three-dimensional 
space and one-dimensional time plurality 
of existence is impossible. But under the 
conditions of six-dimensional space-time 
it is quite natural, because in it ‘every 
point of time touches every point of 
space’ and ‘everything is everywhere 
and always’.” 

Life, to most of us, seems a simple 
one-dimensional business, We are bom 
in time and move forward along a 
straight line. If we live a plurality of 
lives simultaneously, then it becomes a 
very complicated affair. Perhaps under 
Karma a deed performed in this life has 
no meaning here but is debited or credit- 
ed against some other life a thousand 
years apart, as time goes, 

The subconscious has a great sense of 
drama. Every man plays many parts 
in a lifetime, not necessarily in visible 
reality but in his own consciousness. 
His nature seems to crave this vicarious 
fulfilment of every experience. Would 
it be so unnatural if the absolute man 
were finding comprehensive and perhaps 
even universal expression by projecting 
his shadow, as it were, simultaneously 
into many dimensions? Absolute man 
must be conscious of himself and of all 
his shadows, but the individual shadow 
is conscious only of itself. Adversity here 
may be only one facet compensating for 
bliss in another dimension and necessary 
to round out the infinite totality of 
experience needed by absolute man. It 
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is implicit in the dea that each of us 
must exhaust every character in the play 
and taste every experience possible ‘to 

Why do we not recognize this six- 
dimensional world of reality? Why are 
we doomed to dwell in the realm of 
illusion? Ouspensky says it is because 
we dwell (presumably in our minds) in 
a seventh dimension, where all pheno- 
mena have only “fictitious possibility, 
fictitious importarce, and fictitious 
value” :— 

“We never even some near to under- 
standing how many non-existent things 
play a rôle in our ife, govern our fate 
and our actions...and, therefore, it is 
perfectly justifiable to speak not of the 
seventh dimension, but generally of 
imaginary dimensions, the number of 
which is also imaginary.” 

‘We can discern orly a limited number 
of the dimensions cf our universe. If 
any one tried to apprehend the reality 
of a cube by studyirg the qualities of a 
line or of a surface, which was not part 
of the cube but onl” delimited an edge 
or a side, mere boundaries, he would 
probably arrive at a fantastic result. 
Imagine trying to know the United States 
or Canada by examining its bound- 


aries ` And'so, when we examine the 
three. dimensions of space and consider 


‘our imperfect time-concept of the fourth, 


it is aot surprising that our interpreta- 
tion of a six-dimensional space-time 
continuum should be fictitious and 
illusory. These appearances are false 
only bécause we seek to interpret them 
as the whole, when they may be but the 
edges or boundaries of the whole. 

How can one hope ever to know his 
real =nvironment? The attitude of 
experimental science toward such esoteric 
knowledge as may exist has been con- 
fined to ridicule and repudiation. Any 
body cf knowledge is scorned if it cannot 
be canalized into our own scientific 
moulds. Nothing could more completely 
bar us from any truths which esotericism 
may have to teach us, It would seem 
that w= must start with ourselves. We 
must know more about ourselves before 
we car. hope to know more about our 
universe. The irstrumentality must be 
perfected through presently unknown 
psycho.ogical laws before it will record 
the facts with sufficient accuracy to 
enable us to begin to solve these chal- , 
lenging problems. 


JOHN A. OSOINACH 


TEE PROPAGANDA ’' MENACE $ 


There are few arts nore vital than thaz 
of thinking for onesel=, and perhaps there 
is none more inadequately fostered by 
modern education. It is gratifying 
therefore to learn of a movement in the 
West to combat the propaganda’ menace 


at its crux by putting the individual on , 


his guard against ready-made judgments. 
In the American Library Association 
Bulletin for January appears an article 
on ‘Propaganda Analysis: To-day’s 
Challenge” in whick Miss Violet Ed- 
wards discusses the aims and the efforts 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
in New York, of whith she is the Edu- 


cationa’ Director. That non-profit 
educational organization was formed in 
the fall of 1937 to analyze the propa- 
ganda being put forward and to 
formulate methods whereby individuals 
can analyze for themselves “ attempts 
to persuade them to do something that 
they might not db if they were given all 
of the facts”. The'Institute has the co- 
operation of hundreds of groups in and 
outside the schools, in which the individ- 
ual is encouraged “to build his own 
philosophy with his goal that of intellig- 
ent, responsible membership in his 
group HA : $ 


rs 


ra 
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~ DHARMA—MECHANICAL AND ORGANIC 


[This is the fourth in the series of studies on the “Gita” by Prof. D. S. 
Sarma, the first of which appeared in ou: January number.—Eb. | 


Let us ‘examine a little more closely 
the question raised by Arjuna at the be- 
ginning of the dialogue and the answer 
he receives at the end. The hero says 
he is perplexed about his dharma— 
dharma summudha chetah. He says 
that if he fights and kills his own kith 
and kin there will be general confusion 
and destruction of the eternal dharmas 
of tribe and clan (I. 43). So it is a 
question of dharma for Arjuna, apart 
from his disinclination to kill his 
own kinsmen. But Krishna takes 
him over a much wider field, and 
so his teaching can be called not merely 
a dharma sastra but also a yoga sastra. 
And what happens at the end? Arjuna 
says that his delusion is gone, that his 
doubts are cleared and ‘that he is pre- 
pared to fight. But, we may ask, what 
has happened to “the eternal dharmas 
of tribe and clan”? Are they not all 
destroyed at one stroke? Yes. The fol- 
lowing famous verse gives the reply to 
our question :— 

“ Surrendering all dharmas, come unto 
me alone for shelter. Do not grieve, for 
I will release thee from al sins.” 
(XVIII. 66) 

This verse is rightly considered the 
final word in the teaching of the Gita. 
It is not a mere rhetorical flourish; it is 
an utterance with a profound meaning. 
It implies that there is a world of dif- 
ference between Arjuna’s conception of 
dharma and the Bhagavan’s conception 
of it. To put it briefly, Arjuna has a 
mechanical conception of dharma. 

Krishna points out that our concep- 
tion of dharma ‚should be organic, nct 


mechanical. What is the difference? A 
clock ig a mechanism, a tree is an organ- 
ism. The former is lifeless, the latter is 
living. ‘The former is fixed, the latter 
is growing. The former is put together 
from without, the latter develops from 
within. Similarly dharma is mechani- 
cal when it consists only of fixed unalter- 
able rules imposed by an external 
authority. It becomes organic when it 
grows according to the law of its own 
being, ever adjusting its means to its 


end. The end is yoga,.or union with .. 
God and the aim of all rules of dharma . 


is to promote that end. Dharma is no 
dharma when it does not lead us into 
fellowship with God, when it is not 
vitally connected with yoga. In every 
age our rules of dharma are only the 
imperfect means by which we seek to 
realise the perfections of God. And as 
our knowledge of the divine being grows, 
we have to revise our rules and thus im- 
prove our means. One has only to read 
the ancient codes of law and ethics of 
any country to see how many of the 


` rules solemnly laid down have become 


thoroughly obsolete. We know how the 
conscience of humanity has improved or 
is improving with regard to the 
“sacred” duties of taking revenge, of 
conducting religious persecutions and of 
offering animal sacrifices. How terribly 
stunted would mankind be if nations 
could not step out of “the eternal 
dharmas of tribe and clan” ? 

Thus the dialogue begins with a rigid, 
mechanical conception of dharma on the 
part of Arjuna and ends with the 
exposition of an organic conception of 
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dharma rooted in voga, on the part of 
Krishha: The Bhzgavan has given us 
the final word, nct on the forms of 
dharma—for that Fas to be determined 
by ourselves for our age and by those 
who come after us zor their age—but on 
the principle of growth in dharma. This 
world is a school where humanity is still 
in the lower classes painfully learning 
its graded lessons from the great teach- 
ers who arise from age to age, inspired 
by God. As it prcceeds from class to 
class text-books are superseded, but the 
principles of instraction remain the 
same. For instance, on the field cf 
Kurukshetra the violence of war is ad- 


mitted as a legitimate weapon after 


: peaceful negotiations have failed, though 


non-violence is given a, high place in the 
list of virtues. The advocacy of non- 
violence as a substicute for war is re- 
served for future incarnations. 

We have already said that the Gita 
is a practical gospe: with the help of 
which every one of vs can order his life 
and discharge his duties as they should: be 
discharged. Its aim is to convert us 
from men of the work] into men of God. 
Yoga or fellowship with God has to 
replace Senga or ettachment to the 
world. Every one of us is a Sakta or a 
worldly man to start with. Our actions 
are prompted by seli-interest. We are 
slaves to our desires. ‘We live in a small 
world of our own meking, like frogs in 
a well. It is such blind creatures that 
the ‘Gita proposes to take in hand with 
the object of making every one of them 
a Yukta or a man in fellowship with 
Ged. Outwardly these may be no dif- 
ference at all between a Sakta and a 
Yukta. Both may live laborious days, 
both may come into conflict with others 
and both may have their successes and 
their defeats. But irternally they are 


poles asunder, 
ness end self-centred desire in the one 
have given place to vision, peace and 
self-fo-getting love in the other. How is 
this transfiguration to be effected ? How 
is a Sakta or worldly man to be con- 
verted into a Yakta or spiritual man, 
and a Yukta into a Nitya-yukta, one 
who lives in constant fellowship with 
God? That is the burden of Krishna's 
song. š 

The divine Teacher takes the 
unregenerate man as he finds him—a 
child of both earth and heaven—and re- 
cognisess his dual rature. For he 
says :— 

“From whatever wombs living forms 
may acise, O Arjuna, great Nature is 
their womb and I am the generating 
father. (XIV. 4) 

If God is our father, Nature is our 
mother. It is one of the unique features 
of the Gita that it not only recognises 
this fact, but also bases its whole teach- 
ing on it. As we shall see, its gospel of 
Svadharma is nothing but a sublima- 
tion of man’s own nature, a directing of 
the individual’s gifts to a higher end. 
The full significance of the Gita pas- 
sages scressing the importance of the 
force of nature in the economy of spir- 
itual lie can be realised only in a 
scientific age like our own. As sufficient 
attention has not been drawn to them 
we shal’ quote some of them here :— 

“Every one is driven to act, in spite 
of himself, by the impulses of Nature.” 

III. 5° 
“ All beings follow their nature. What 
can repression do? ” (III. 33) 

“Those whose judgments are swayed 
by varicus desires resort to other gods, 
being overpowered by their own natures 
and observing diverse rituals.” (VII. 
20 

kesit Nature which is my 
own, I send forth again and again all 


Delusion and restless- 


ro 
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this multitude of beings which are help- 
less under the sway of Nature.” (IX. 8) 

“The faith of every man, O Arjuna, 
is in accordance with his natural dis- 
position.” (XVII. 3) 

“There is no creature here on earth, 
nor again among the gods in heaven, 
which is free from these three disposi- 
tions of Nature.” (XVIII. 40) 

“He who does the duty imposed on 
him by his own nature incurs no sin.” 
(XVIII. 47) 

“One ought not to give up the work 
which is suited to one’s own nature, O 
Arjuna, though it has its imperfections.” 
(XVIII. 48) 

“Fettered by thine own tendencies, O 
Arjuna, which are born of nature, that 
which through delusion thou seekest 
not to do—thou shalt do even against 
thy will.” (XVIII. 60) 

The overpowering influence of natural 
dispositions is further indicated in the 
last two chapters of the Gite by the 
elaborate classification, each into three 
categories, of the following twelve con- 
cepts: faith, food, sacrifice, penance, 
charity, renunciation, knowledge, deed, 
doer, understanding, steadiness and plea- 
sure. Also it is the basis of the classi- 
fication of men into the two types of the 
godly and the ungodly in the sixteenth 
chapter. 

From all these passages ıt is plain that 
according to Krishna the natural endow- 
mients of a man cannot be ignored in any 
scheme of spiritual discipline. There 
is no real antagonism between nature 
and spirit. They appear as irreconcil- 
able foes only in the writings of lesser 
teachers, not in those of the great mas- 
ters, Accordingly, though sense-control is 
stressed on almost every page of the 
Gita, the teaching never degenerates into 
mere asceticism. On the other hand, ex- 
cessive mortification of the flesh is con- 
demned in no uncertain terms. Take 
for instance the following passages ;— 


much, nor for him who eats too little. f 
It-is not for him, O Arjuna, who sleeps¢ 
too‘ much, nor for him who, keeps -vigil 
too long. But for the man who is tem- 


“ Yoga- is-not for him who eats too | 


“perdte in his food and recreation, who 


ig restrained in all his actions and who 
hes regulated his sleep and vigils, yoga 
puts an end to all sorrow.” (VI. 16 
and 17) 

“Vain and conceited men, impelled 
by the force of their desires and pas- 
sions, subject themselves to terrible 
mortifications not ordained by serip- 
tures. And, being foolish, they torture 
their bodily organs and me also who 
dwell within the body. Know that such 
men are fiendish in their resolves.” 
(XVII. 5 and 6) 

So the natural man in us is neither to be 
suppressed nor indulged. He is to be wise- 
ly controlled: and properly directed. In 
other words, we should learn to move 
amidst the sense objects with an easy 
self-mastery, neither attracted nor re- 
pelled by them. 

“A man of disciplined mind who 
moves among the objects of sense with his 
senses fully under his control and free 
from love and hate—he attains to a 
clear vision.” (II. 64). 

The same idea is also figuratively ex- 
pressed :— 

“Some offer as sacrifice their hearing 
and other senses in the fires of restraint ; 
while others offer sound and other ob- 
jects of sense in the fires of their senses.” 
(IV. 26) 

We now understand why the ‘Teacher 
points out what kind of food is the best 
for the body and what type of pleasure 
is the best for the mind. 

“Foods that promote length of life, 
vitality, strength, health, happiness 
and cheerfulness and those ‘that are 
sweet, oily, nourishing and agree- 
able are the favourites of the good. 
Foods that are bitter, sour, salted, over- 
hot, pungent, dry and burning, those that 
produce pain, grief and disease are liked 
by the passionate. And that which is 
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not freshly cooked, which is tasteless, 
putrid and stale, which is of the leavings 
and unclean, is the food that is dear to 
the dull.” (XVII. 8-10) 

“And now hear from me, O Arjuna, 
the three kinds of pleasure. That in 
which a man comes to rejoice by long 
practice and in which there is an end to 
his pain, and that which ıs like poison 
at first, but like nactar at the end—such 
pleasure is said to be good. It springs 


from a clear knowledge of the soul. That 
which springs from the contact of the 
senses and their objects, and, which is 
like nectar at first but like poison at the 
end—such pleasure is said to be pas- 
sionate., But that which deludes the 
soul both in the beginning and even 
after the end, and which springs from 
sleep, sloth and error—that pleasure is 
said to be dull.” (XVIII. 36-39) 

D. S. SARMA 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 


A recent Supplement to the Joumal 
of the Anterican Oriental Society brings 
together four learned papers presented in 
a Symposium on “The Beginnings of 
Civilization in the Orient” at the 
Society’s 1939 meezings. In them Her- 
mann Ranke, E. A. Speiser and W. 
Norman Brown of the University of 
Pennsylvania and (Carl Whiting Bishop 
of the Freer Gallery of Art at Washington 
discuss protohistori: Egypt, Mesopota- 
mia, India and Easte-n Asia respectively, 
basing their theor.es on material re- 
mains, the evidence of language and 
script etc. 

Some interesting zects emerge, as that 
the oldest civilizations were not narrowly 
localized, Exception may, however, be 
taken to the arbitrary interpretation of 
the facts adduced. The papers are a 
blend of rather ostentatious modesty 
with naive and ce:tainly unwarranted 
assurance. Repeatedly the speakers 
remind us of the tentative nature of their 
conclusions, due to the limitations of pre- 
sent knowledge. But all four seem to 
accept certain unprcv2n assumptions as 
foregone conclusions : (1) that the prog- 
ress of civilization represents a single 
straight-line advance from barbarism ; 
(2) that none of the remains of the civil- 


izations discussed date from more than 
a few thousanc years B.c.; (3) that 
these civilizations were approximately 
contemporaneous ; and (4) that civiliz- 
ation appeared first in the Near East, 
whence it spread to the South and the 
Far East. 

This is not the place to assemble the 
compelling evidence for alternative 
hypotheses, but these papers themselves 
mention instances of cultural retrogession 
which certainly point rather to cyclic’ 
than to straight-line progress. Eastern 
tradition, moreover, stands squarely upon 
the vastly greater age of many of the 
survivals of the past than carf be con- 
ceived by the modern archeologist who, 
unconsciously to himself, seems to be still 
under the inherited cramping influence of 
Biblical chronology. As for the cultures 
examined having been contemporaneous, 
the speakers would have done well to 
heed Professor Speiser’s caution against 
failing to distinguish “between cultural 
synchronism and parallels from different 
periods ”. 

Numerous proofs exist that India was 
the mother of civilization, and not the 
Near East as these speakers hold, but 
space forbids their elaboration here, 


THE MYSTICS OF OLD JAPAN 


[The cult of the Beautiful touched every sphere of thought in old Japan and 
coloured the mysticism of the conventual, as is shown in this article by Doran Fox, 
soldier, traveller and journalist. With him we hope that the current of mystic love 
will reémerge and overpower the aggressiveness of modern Japan, restoring to the 
world that which is the highest stratum of the Soul of old Nippon —Eb. ] 


Japan is a strange land, unique and 
fascinating to the Occidental mentality 
and even to that of the Westem 
Oriental. A land where thinkers have 
always had profound reverence for the 
beautiful in nature and in art. A land 
where the wise live simply. In spite of 
the great industrial centres and the huge 
ugly shipping quays, Japan remains a 
land of mountain sides, green to the 
summit with luxuriant foliage, inter- 
spersed with exquisite cataracts like 
tangled skeins of silken floss. The whis- 
pers of approaching change have not yet 
penetrated the cloistered spots with 
their glorious, peaceful solitudes. 

Imaging a mountain covered with 
thousands of magnificent cedars; then 
visualize among these trees a sacred 
citadel, tier above tier and terrace above 
terrace. Towards each plateau ascends 
a flight of broad stone steps. Sharp-cut, 
mysterious torii, hewn out of massive 
stone or tnade of polished bronze, stand 
in front of each. Here there is a beauti- 
fully decorated fountain, its spray like 
jewels darkened by the forest gloom, and 
along the terraces, where belfries appear 
encrusted with precious stones, are more 
fountains adorned with gilded bronze 
and picturesque templés bright with 
every colour of the rainbow. Lacquered 
pagodas line the sacred avenue and the 
solemn tones of huge bronze bells roll 
on in grand reverberations in rhythmic 
waves of sound. And here is peace. 

How powerless is language to portray 

} 


a place like this! Words are as impo- 
tent before its grand impressiveness as 
are the birds which flutter noiselessly 
beneath the boundless canopy of shade 
from trees which have looked down upon 
it for a thousand years. 

Nature mysticism has perhaps been 
practised in Japan as much as if not 
more than anywhere else, for the 
Japanese have always seen in nature an 
all-embracing proof of Deity. Certainly 
the surge of peace, of purity of mind 
and of contentment that floods the 
human soul after looking upon the 
cherry-blossoms of the beloved Yoshino 
Mountain or upon the virgin snow crown- 
ing Fugi San and reflecting the entire 
octave of the rainbow’s colours cannot be 
equalled anywhere. 

All Japanese mysticism has its roots 
in appreciation of and reverence for 
nature. In his moods of joy the Japa- 
nese turns naturally to the song of a bird 
or even to the chirping of his lesser 
brothers of the ınsect world. Love of 
nature and of all living things is reflected 
in his writings and his colloquy. For 
nis more deliberate and deeper contem- 
plation he may seek out a beautiful lake, 
calm and serene, or some phase of the 
moon, or thousands of huge bouquets 
lifting their clouds of pale pink blossoms 
towards the light blue of the sky. The 
beautiful things of the world are but 
Tungs on the ladder up which he may 
climb to enlightenment. 

The East was centuries ahead of the 
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West in responding to the influence of 
natural beauty and realizing the Truth 
behind its symbols History reveals the 
numerous schools cf thought’ which have 
flourished in Japan, from the intuition- 
alism of Wang Yang Ming to the vari- 
ous paths to Nirvana. Among the many 
sects of Buddhism, the enlightenment of 
Zen and the Nö-Plays stand forth as 
great contributing factors. And in ‘a 
still greater antiquity one cannot overlook 
the Tendai and che Shingon teachings 
and even the ancisnt form of Positivism 
of Chu Hi. But in all the cultural his- 
tory of Japan two great influences stand 
‘forth as beyond question the chief 
contributors to ite mysticism—natural 
beauty and Buddhism. 

The original faith of Japan was Shin- 
toism, literally, “the way of the gods”. 
Its gods were ether deified national 
heroes or personifications of nature such 
as the glorious sun the all-surrounding 
ocean and the irrumerable deities of 
mountains, rivers, rocks and trees. Its 
shrines with their gray stone lanterns 


and majestic tori were severely plain , 


and its services excremely simple. 
Buddhism reached Japan in 552 A.D. 
It took root among the thinkers, and 
the Shinto faith began slightly to lose 
ground, Even the Mikados for a long 
time supported the Buddhist doctrine. 
The Buddhist temples were marvels of 
artistic beauty, symbolizing complete 
perfection. Tables. columns, doors and 
even floors were surfaced with ruby-red 
or jet-black lacquer 30 thick and smooth 
as to produce the efect of rosewood or 
of solid ebony. Al:ars were decorated 
with ornaments of gold and of bronze. 
Sacred characters were inscribed on 
silken screens. Exquisite bronze lanterns, 
incense burners, glided gongs and tall 
lotus flowers with leaves fashioned of 


“golc 


were everywhere. Beautiful 
lacquered boxes were placed on stands 
to told the precious manuscripts of the. 
Buadhist scriptures. Among che origi- 
nals stored thus are the magrificent 
writngs of Saigyd, Chōmei Sasho, 
Kens6 and Seami and the later works 
of Ekken and of Muro Kyuss. | 

Tae first mystical sects, the Skingon 
and the Tendai, date from the late 2ighth 
and the early ninth centuries. Saigyo 
Hoshi (1118-1190), whose thought was 
apperently much influenced by Buddhist 
philcsophy, was a brilliant and inspired 
poet and without doubt a genuine mys- 
tic. He gives deep meaning to the silver 
note of a nightingale among the blos- 
soms, to the deep-throated voice cf the 
frogs. and indeed to everything which is 
actuzted by the glorious impulse ož life. 

SaigyG was a young noble a. the 
court of the Emperor Toba. He was 
exceptionally versed in the Chinese and 
Budchist writings, and became a court 
poet. As a member of his ruler’s body- 
guard, he led a pleasant life until 
suddenly death claimed a close friend. 
Desecting in his grief even his wife and 
child he left the outer world to become 
a monk. He paced the roeds and 
climked the mountains of old Japan, 
seeking the flowers and the -birds and 
the mysticism cf the moon. He wrote 
three thousand poems during his wander- 
ings. He asks at one stage :— 


Why do I remain in harmony with 
flowers ? 

In all else I haye withdrawn from. the 
world. 


He wanted fo lose himself in exalted 
thought. At times he became almost 
despecate in his passionate desire for that 
comp.ete absorption which the couater- 
feit Laman mind strives so hard to keep 
the soul from attaining. Of the moon 
and ics light he writes :— 
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I will turn myself into a pool of 
tears; so I can reflect the moon- 
light to my heart’s content. 


Elsewhere, momentarily comforted, he 
expresses himself thus :— - 

The moon shimes on, untroubled by the 

anguish of the earth ; in it l behold 

a picture of my heart. 


Buz for all his glorious enlightenment 
and humility, we find him sometimes in 
moods of futility :— 


The smoke of Fuji vanishes, blown 
by the wind into the high sky; and 
my own thoughts futilely wander 
forth and are lost in the world. 


Pensive as he was, however, bis writ- 
ing never became despondent but always 
revealed that wonderful hope which 
Divine inspiration brings. 

He revelled in the autumnal glory of 
the toliage. Thousands of oaks and 
maples line the slopes of Japan, soft 
green in their summer dress but flam- 
ing in the fall of the year in every shade 
of orange, red, vermilion and purple. 
Among these Saigy6 loved to roam in 
solitude. Watching the east become first 
white, then golden, as the sun advanced 
and shed its rays upon the white frost, 
stretching away in glittering perspective 
through the trees like an avenue of silver 
between mountains of jewels, enraptured 
with beauty, he would become lost in 
contemplation of the eternity of the soul. 

Gentle in deed, self-sacrificing and 
kindly, he was ever firm in his determi- 
nation to follow the inspired Way. 


Since well I know 

That everything which seems 
Real, is not so, 

Must I not also know $ 
Dreams are not dreams. 


Kamo Chōmei (1154-1216) embraced 
mysticism during the lifetime of Saigyð. 
A man of wide learning disillusioned with 
the prescribed: life of mortals, he retired 
from the court to the mountains, became 
a Buddhist monk and led the contem- 
plative life of a hermit. He has left us 
in his great work, Hojoki (1212), a 


record of the delight and tke conviction 
of immortality inspired by’ simple living 
and by communion with the beasts and 
the birds of the forests. 

Kenké (Yoshido Kaneyoshi, 1283- 


_ 1350), descended from a line of res- 


pected nobles, left the cour: of Go-Uda 
to become a Buddhist. He lived a some- 


‘what secluded life and dwelt most upon 
‘the pathos and the futility of life. He 


was moved to sadness by such things as 
“the crimson maple leaves lying scatter- 
ed about the grass at! the lakeside in the 
morning, covered by white hoar frost” ; 
“and the sky with its clear, cold moon 
which none care to watch”. Like all 
nature lovers, he felt a wide embracing 
love for all living creatures. 

We have long and worthy mystic 
revelations left by the meditator and 
student, Matsura Basho (1644-94), by 
Kaibara Ekken (1630-1714) and by 
Muro Kyus6 (1658-1734). The influence 
of all these must be acknowledged in any 
history of Japanese mysticism, but ‘it 
seems to have been the influence of Zen 
on the national thought that was more 
responsible than anything else for Japan’s 
definite change of attitude toward all 
nature. It was his enlightenment which 
led the Japanese into an understanding 
of the glories of contemplation of the 
rhythmic beauty of all life. The exquisite 
harmony and the fragile perfection of 
form which are reflected in Japanese art 
even to-day owe their origin in large 
part to these doctrines. This is certainly 
the case in the theatre. 

The No-drama is more comprehensible 
in the light of the Zen revelations, though 
its thoughts may still be beyond the 
comprehension of all except the initiated. 
Complete comprehension of the N6-plays 
is beyond the powers of any one, unless 
he reads them in the original and is 
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familiar with the Japanese tradition and 
with -the literature left by the religions 
of Japan. Were the Nō-plays to be 
given in translation in Western cultural 
circles, they woulc lose all their deeper 
meaning. The influence of both Bud- 
dhism and Shinto'sm can be traced in 
many of them, aad frequently they 
include discussions of the doctrines of 
various Buddhist. sects. 

We are inspired by such magnificent 
Passages during their portrayal as :— 

To watch the sur sink behind a fl = 

clad hill, to wander on and on Ea 

forest with no thcught to return, 

to stand upon the shore and gaze after 

a boat that goes hd by far-off islands, 

to ponder on the journey of wild geese 

seen and lost amerg the clouds—such 

are the gates of Yugen. 

Or by the folbwing expression of 
Buddhist Nature-mysticism :— 

In the wind of che hilltop, in the 

valley’s song, 


A NOTE 


“Some Reflections on Indian Art” 
which Maurice Colis presents in Time 
and Tide for 20th ‘enuary—inspired, he 
tells us, by Alfred INowrath’s profusely 
illustrated India and China—are 
thought-provoking. Indian classical art 
differs from Western art, which generally 
aims only at objective reasonable truth, 
in being “solely conzerned with rendering 
into form a metaphysical theory of the 
utmost abstruseness”. The Pantheon of 
lesser divinities has kept Indian art, in 
one aspect, “amusing and popular, 
though always remaining symbolic, never 
being decorative without meaning or 
pretty in an empty or purely objective 
sense ”, but Mr. Collis declares the major 
theme of Indian art co be a human face 
lighted by the Vision of the Ideal. He 
regards the best pure Indian sculptures 
of such great brood rg faces, which con- 
template the plenitude, as more power- 
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In the film of the night, in the mist 
of the morning, 

Is it proclaimed that Thought alone 

Was, is, and shall be. 

As a cloud that hides the moon, so 
matter veils 

The face of Tnought. 


In a land beset now and again by 
eruptions, mental and physical, which at 
times seem to threaten its very being, 
there is much ground for hope in the 
realization that a true life has been lived 
and that love and harmony have been 
practised for centuries by men of en- 
lightened thought. The love which has 
flooded the minds of the truly great and 
has purified them in ages past, as the 
records they have left us bear witness, is 
still here and, we may rest assured, will 
endure until the true thought of man 
merges with it and he attains complete 
salvation. 

Doran Fox 


INDIAN ART 


ful works of art than their better-known 
cognates from the other Asiatic coun- 
tries to which the Indian metaphysi¢ 
spread, from Cambodia to Japan. 


But the best pure Indian sculptures 
cannot be found in museums ;, they can 
only be seen in their original setting. 
That inaccessibility is one reason why the 
capital qualities of Indian sculpture have 
not received the recognition that is their 
due. Mr. Collis assigns other reasons al- 
so which are worth considering, includ- 
ing the education which has taught 
Indians to despise their classic art be- 
cause its technique differed from the 
Greek. 


Missi 


orance of 


‘India is a dependen 
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ADAPA: A BABYLONIAN LEGEND 


[The following adaptation by Mrs. Lila Ray of a legend of the old world 
contains a lesson for our modern age.—ED.] 


In ancient times there was a city 
called Eridu in the Kingdom of Baby- 
lonia. Situated on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf near the mouth of the River 
Euphrates it was a flourishing seaport. 
Large boot-like boats sailed into the port 
from foreign lands and smaller boats 
with long stout poles plied up and 
down the river. Flat fields stretched be- 
yond the city and through them wound 
canals like blue-silver serpents. Wheat 
and oats, sesame and vehrys, palms and 
all manner of nuts and fruit grew 
abundantly in the rich alluvial soil. 
Flocks of sheep and herds of goats were 
in the pastures. Milkmaids in flounced 
skirts sat milking their docile cows. 

Amidst such peace and wealth Eridu 
shone like an opal in an emerald and 
turquoise setting. And the tall ziggurat 
tower stood out among the flat mud 
roofs like a painted teat of heaven. The 
topmost storey was sky-blue, the next 
‘brick-red, the one beneath stainless 
white, and the lowest of all was black. 
Here in the sky-blue chamber Ea, the 
Lord of Living Waters, the God of Cul- 
ture and the Earth, the Creator of Man, 
the Lord of Mortality and the patron 
deity of Eridu, took his rest at night 
with his consort Damkina. 

His priests and priestesses dwelt 
in the sacred buildings which formed 
three sides of the templé courtyard from 
which rose the ziggurat. Among 
them was the man Adapa. His devo- 
tion to the God was very great, so great 
that it brought his understanding to 
flower. Ea was pleased and bestowed 
upon him the rare and mighty gift of a 


fine intelligence. Adapa at once bent all 
his new power upon the acquirement of 
culture, of which Ea was also the Lord. 


‘Skilled as a scribe, versed in the arts, 


an expert mathematician, he perfected 
himself in the arts of war as well and 
hurled javelins, drove chariots, practised 
archery and rode untamed colts. Well- 
read in the Sumerian and Akkadian 
literatures, he become powerful in incan- 
tation, cunning in magic, and wise in 
the use of herbs. He excelled in divi- 
nation, whether in the interpretation of 
dreams, the examination of a sheep’s 
liver or of drops of oil in water, or the 
observation of planetary and astral as- 
pects and of the casual behaviour of ani- 
mals. As an artist he engraved 
legends and psalms in praise of Ea on 
shells of mother-of-pearl, filling the in- 
cised lines with red paint so that 
they were indeed lovely. These he 
placed at the foot of the golden image 
of Ea in the temple. . The god loved 
him dearly and grew jealous of his de- 
votion. 

One day Adapa sat fishing on the 
bank of the Euphrates. All of a sudden 
a wind sprang up from the south. 
Steadily and strongly it blew with in- 
creasing force until, with a terrifying 
rush, the dread demoness, Lamashtu, 
bore down upon him. He was hurled 
violently into. the water. Borne up on 
the rough waves by Ea, he cursed the 
demoness. With incantations he drove 
her to tear her own hair, and, not content 
with that in the excess of his anger, he 
broke and crushed her wings before she 
could flee. Moaning she crept away. 
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Lamashtu was a daughter of Anu, the 
King of All Gods. Dragging her bleeding 
wings she went tc him and complained 
bitterly of Adapa’s unwarrantedly harsh 
treatment. 

Adapa returned <o the temple and wor- 
shipped with renewed devotion the deity 
without whose timely aid he surely 
would have been crowned. For he was 
not immortal. All his great accomplish- 
ments could not secure this for him as 
it was a gift beyond the power of Ea 
to bestow. After the last libation he 
returned to his priestly dwelling, partcok 
of his evening meal and lay down to 
rest. 

Soon he began to dream. There 
came a messenger tearing a summons to 
the court of Anu. He must account for 
his treatment of Lamashtu. Anu, musing 
on his large blue throne, appeared to 
him with his courl. The King of All 
Gods turned his geat vacant eyes on 
Adapa and his glance was like a javelin 
thrust. Joy and pain overflowed the 
wise man’s heart. The vision vanished. 
He now seemed tc be walking among 
the sacred buildings around the temple 
of Ea. They seemed strange and un- 
familiar to him. He came before 
Damkina and warhipped her. She 
bade him seek an atdience with her hus- 
band and disappeared. Accordingly 
Adapa approached the temple. As he 
mounted the broad flight of steps and 
entered the pillared portico where stone 
fish with lapis lazuli eyes and collars of 
gold poised on ston2 waves he thought 
he heard a great commotion within and 
saw a light. But the gleaming double- 
winged door of beaten copper opened to 
reveal only darkness. In the gloom be- 
fore the image he prostrated himself. 
Then slowly an emerald radiance spread 
out around from the golden image. The 


opalescent fish-skin robe Ea wore glit- 
terec and fanciful lights leapt from the 
facets of the gems, carved into the like- 
nesses of tiny fish, that formed his 
crown. So bright did it grow that 
Adarpa clearly beheld the symmetrical 
rows of spouted terra-cotta libation ves- 
sels at the feet of the statuettes of the 
god in his various aspects which 
stood at intervals around the walls 
and the friezes above them that related 
legends of his life. 

“C wisest of men and most beloved 
of davotees”, Ea said, “to-morrow you 
will go to the court of the great King, 
Anu. Take care! Neither eat nor drink 
of anything offered to you there. Give 
me your word.” The prostrate sage as- 
sentec. The green radiance dimmed and 
faded. As the last slanting rays glinted 
on the fish-skin robe Adapa awoke. 

It was dawn but he lingered in bed, 
for he was weary and dark half-moons 
hung beneath his eyes. The drowsy 
rustle of leaves, the twitter of waking 
birds and the calling of beasts going out 
to pasture filled the air with a sunshine 
of somds. The shrieking of crows, the 
creaking of cart wheels, the voices of 
womer going to draw water at the well 
with laughing and crying children tug- 
ging at their long flounced skirts 
announced to him that the work of the 
day hed begun. There came a rush of 
feet ard a pounding on his door. 

“ Adapa! O sege Adapa! Open! I 
come from the King.” l 

Adapa went out and the summons 
was thrust intoehis hand. “When am 
I to go?” he asked the shining-eyed 
messen gr. 

“To-day, when the sun leans heavily 
on the ziggurat”, the boy replied. 

“At noon, then”, Adapa said, 
and the messenger bounded away with 
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lithe grace. 

The sage was absent-minded in his 
preparations. Deep in thought he hur- 
ried to the temple and went through the 
morning service. Then he mounted his 
hore and made his way through the 
narrow streets of the city and out into 
the country. Through fields and 
pastures, along twisting silver canals 
and past busy farmsteads he rode until 
at length he came to Erech, the sacred 
city of Anu. So bright was it that he 
was forced to shut his eyes, dazzled as 
by the sun. In a haze of light he en- 
tered the city gate and sought out the 
temple. 


At the appointed hour Adapa was 
brought before the great wide throne 
from which Anu surveyed the infinite 
heavens, 


“O Lord of the Sky and King of All 
“Gods, in obedience to your summons I 
have come”, he said and bowed very 
low. 

“Your name?” 
great dignity. 

“Adapa the Wise they call me, de- 

_ votee of the Lord Ea.” 

“Lamashtu is my daughter. She has 
complained bitterly to me of you. Even 
yet she lies with broken and bleeding 
wings. ‘Have you anything to say in 
your defence ?” 

"No, great King”, replied the sage. 

“Then must punishment be meted 
out to you.” The vast voice was reson- 
ant with anger. 

“As you will.” 

At this juncture thé Goddess Ishtar, 
fairest and most loved of Anu’s 
daughters, came before her father and 
knelt at his feet. 

“Father”, she said, “Tammuz, my 


Anu spoke with 


beloved, and his friend, Gishzida, have 
come to plead with you. Hear them.” 

Anu rested hig deep eyes on her radi- 
ant face. “I listen”, he said and 
motioned Adapa aside. 

Tammuz bowed low. “We come to 
intercede for this sage mortal”, he said. 

“What qualities has he that the Ever- 
dying and the Ever-born should sue for 
him?” 

™ Hear, O Great King, Father of the 
Incomparable Ishtar, Adapa possesses 
all the qualities of godhood save one, 
immortality. This my father, the Lord 
Ea, cannot give him. Civilization dies 
with Adapa, the omniscient man. If he 
had been less skilled in incantation’s uses 
such a misfortune would already have 
occurred as Lamashtu wished.” 

Anu pondered in silence. Then he 
said, “But his fault is great. What 
was the need of crushing her wings?” 

“Ts it a crime, O Lord of the Sky, 
to so treat a demoness?” Tammuz 
spoke boldly. “Surely she does not 
handle her victims gently.” 

When Anu spoke again there was 
kindness in his voice. 

“Ishtar”, he bade, “ bring bread and 
water.” Upon a golden table she placed 
the food before Adapa. 

“Eat and drink”, her father com- 
manded. Then the sage was seized with 
a great sorrow. Falling on his knees he 
craved pardon. 

“O King of the Infinite Heavens”, 
he said, “forgive me. I can neither eat 
nor drink what you offer me.” 

Anu did not reply. Ishtar, Tammuz 
and Gishzida tumed away. Leaving 
the bread and water of immortality un- 
touched Adapa returned to Eridu, filled 
with a deathless grief. 

Lia Ray 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD 
AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT ANDREWS 
MILLIKAN 


{When he -visited Bombay, a member cf our staff interviewed the world- 
famous American scientist, Dr. R. A. Millikan.—Ep.] 


It is rare for a nan to receive in his 
lifetime as many ronours as academic 
and cultural bodies in many countries 
have crowded to pay to the American 
scientist, Robert Andrews Millikan, but 
the forceful, alert Chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Council of -zhe California Insti- 
tute of Technology wears his twenty-odd 
honorary doctorates as lightly as he does 
his Nobel Prize in Physics and his 
seventy-one years, which his white hair 
admits but his keen blue eyes defy. 

I heard the second of the two lectures 
that he gave for the University of Bom- 
bay in the day and a half which he 
spent in the city. I had heard other 
lectures where students had made up a 
large part of the audience, as on that oc- 
casion, and the breath-held silence im- 
pressed me only less than the lecture it- 
self. Dr. Millikan’s subject was the 
wonderful 200-inch <elescope which has 
been years in building under the direc- 
tion of his Institute and which, by 
doubling the size of the mirror and re- 
ducing the focus, will open up to study no 
less than twenty-seven times the volume 
of space reached by the world’s largest 
telescope so far, the 100-inch one at 
Mount Wilson Observatory in California. 
It may be mentionei incidentally that 
not the least striking of Dr. Millikan’s 
points was his almost casual reference 
to the completely harmonious collabora- 
tion which has prevziled for years be- 
tween the latter institution and his own, 
a‘harmony like that o? India’s dream for 
her own people, 


“Why did your study of cosmic rays 
bring you to India, Dr. Millikan?”, I 
asked when I had an opportunity after 
the lecture to talk to him. “ And what 
practĒal results do you expect from 
your =xperiments ? ” 

“We came here because the magnetic 
field is stronger in this part of the world. 
The magnetic equator crosses Southern 
India and the difficulty that a cosmic- 
ray el2ctron has in getting through the 
earth’s magnetic field and reaching the 
earth’s surface (or atmosphere) is greater 
here taan anywhere else in the world. 
Science has found that something very 
interes-ing is going on all through: space. 
In all directions about us in the outer 
stretches of the universe there are taking 
place ruclear transformations or other 
events producing rays of enormous 
energy value, We are trying to measure 
the intensity of these cosmic rays at high ` 
altitudes in the attempt to find out more 
about them. 

“But practical results? Nothing 
practice] can come out of experiments of 
this sort, nothing except the stretching 
of the mind of man and an increase in 
our knowledge of the way the universe 
is built and how it works. It seems to 
me that studies of this kind without any 
utilitarian or even tangible objective are 
pretty good proof that scientists are not, 
after all, materialists.” 

“But do not scientists generally ignore 
the meaphysical background of the 
world and think that the material uni- 
verse is all that there is, or, at any rate, 
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ig all that matters?” 

“No, most of them do not ignore the 
metaphysical background. They have 
some theory of their own about it, 
though they don’t know about anything 
but the physical world. 
added thoughtfully, “it isn’t too much 
to claim for modern science that it has 
remade philosophy and given a new and 
more rational direction to religion. 
There have been remarkable scientific 
advances in the last thirty-five years. 
You might almost say that we are living 
in a different world, our horizons have 
receded so far in so many directions. 
Take the 100-inch telescope, for 
example. Only twenty-two years ago, in 
1918, when that telescope was set up, 
astronomers weren’t sure that space con- 
tained more than one galaxy. Now we 
know that ours is only one of millions 
of galaxies and that our universe is only 
a spiral nebula like that of Andromeda. 
Some of those universes have been loca- 
ted definitely millions of light years 
away. 

“ Astronomy has revealed a vast uni- 
verse and it is a univere ruled by 
‘orderliness and harmony. We find the 
same order, the same working of law in 
the molecular world of chemistry, in the 
electronig world of physics ; and geology, 
paleontology and biology show us that 
there has been a similar orderly deve- 
lopment in the organic world. We may 
sav that the God of Science is the spirit 
of rational order and of orderly develop- 
ment. You might call Him the 
integrating factor in the universe. 
There is an interrelatedness, a wholeness 
to it all, and we ourselves are parts of 
that whole. The old idea of an 
anthropomorphic God is gone and with 
it the notion that we must propitiate 
him and try to get better treatment from 


In fact”, he’ 


him than he gives to our neighbour. 
Our duty towards the God of law and 
order is quite different, not to try to save 
our own souls but to study that order 
and to get into harmony with it so that 
we may make the world a better place 
for humanity to live in.” 

“But what about the responsibility of 
science for giving out discoveries that 
may be dangerous in their applica- 
tions? ”, I asked. 

“I think Nobel was right in thinking 
he had done more for the cause of peace 
by his discovery of nitroglycerine than 
by his Peace Prizes. War will have to 
be given up because it will become im- 
possible. Sentimental pacifism will get 
us nowhere. It is an appeal to emotion, 
and emotion is the law of the jungle. 
You may call reason an unsafe guide, 
but man has no other, unless he 
turns his face back toward the jungle. 
As for the danger that some people ima- 
gine, that some force may be discovered 
that can do titanic physical damage, 
there seem to be some fool-proof ele- 
ments in the make-up of the universe. 
It looks increasingly improbable that 
there is any appreciable amount of 
subatomic energy available for man to 
tap. And you can’t stop scientists in- 
vestigating. Thats asking that Eve 
should not have eaten the apple ! 

“The real danger to civilization”, Dr. 
Millikan continued, “ comes in when side 
by side with expanding knowledge and in- 
creasing power you get a decline in moral 
values. Take literature, for example. 
The race learned ages azo that orderly 
group life is possible only with a general 
sense of social responsibility. And yet 
we find unbridled license in some of the 
literature that is being produced, emo- 
tional, neurotic, oversexed, positively de- 
structive in its influence, Writing like 
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that is but one aspect of the threat to 
idealism ; there are others also. The 
remedy, it seerns to me, is to use every 
available agency, religious, social and 
educational, to combat the spirit of 
selfishness and lawlessness and disin- 
tegration, It would do no good to turn 
back the wheels ol scientific progress 
even. if that were possible.” 

“But don’t you think science is partly 
responsible for the craze for the new and 
the different, and the repudiation of old 
values for no better reason than that 
they are old?” 

“Probably science cannot evade part 
of the responsibility for that tendency ; 
and to me it seems a very unfortunate 
tendency, leading as it does to the wor- 
ship of the bizarre end the sensational. 
But the scientist knows that his dis- 
coveries do not and cannot disprove thea, 
fully verified laws of the past. Those 
laws must remain valid for the whole 
range of phenomena <o which they have 
been proved to apply. New discovery, 
enlightened creative efort in the present 
is only half of the method of progress ; 
the other half is the handing on of old 
and proven truth. The ancients certain- 
ly had to their credit some achievements 
that have not been excelled by later gen- 
erations. That claim has been made, 
for example, for the sculpture and paint- 
ing of the age of Pericles in ancient 
Greece.” 

“Do you think that science can 
remake human nature?”, I asked. 

“I have great hope of it. I believe 
in the motto of our Institute in Cali- 
fornia: ‘The Truth shall make you 
free’ Give a man responsibility and 
power and you will see how he measures 
up to it. But the greatest contribution 
of science to human character is the 
direction it has given to human thought. 


The most practically important thing is 
our ideas about the world and our piace 
in it, sor as we think so we are going to ` 
act. an idea may have been stirring in 
indivicual minds for ages but only when 
the times are ripe does it work its way 
down into the consciousness of mankind 
generelly and begin perceptibly to in- 
fluenc= human progress. 

“Tre are’ three great ideas that 
seem o me to stend out more than any 
others for the influence they have had 
and wil have on human development. 
Scienc2 has given us two of these idecs. : 
the first is natural law and the seccnd 
is age-long growth or evolution. I æ- 
lieve taat what science has reveaed 
about tie great age of the world and the 
fact thet mankind has probably another 
billion years in which to leam to lve 
more wisely may very well have a 
greater influence on human conduct then 
even sich useful inventions as the rad:o 
and tbe aeroplane. 

“ What is, to my mind, the third great 
idea, that is indispensable as the com- 
plement to the other two, is the Gold2=n 
Rule, coing unto others as we'd be doze 
by, wkich Buddha and Confucius ami > 
other teachers in the past had referred 
to and which Jesus made the centrzl 
feature of his message. Call it the 
altruistic ideal, concern for the commoa 
good, tae development in the individuzl 
of a serse of social responsibility. Tae 
Golden Rule is the contribution, not xf 
science, but of religion, though scienz2 
has gore a long way toward exemplif-r- 
ing it mn practice by increasing the 
material well-being of millions. Reli- 
gion tells each man that his duty is to 
do what he believes to be for the com- 
mon gocd, but it is to science that tke 
world mast look to find out what really 
will best promote the good of all.” 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A VOICE FROM POTSDAM 


[Hugh Harris, a teacher by profession, is the author of The Greek, the 
Barbarian and the Slave. While superintendmg the evacuation of school children, 


he wrote the following article-——Eb. Ji 


Like many of my fellow-citizens, 
ÈÌ was removed by the exigencies of 
war from my home and normal 
surroundings. Although my temporary 
abode in the countryside lacks many 
accustomed amenities, yet I was happy 
to discover in a corner a neglected 
shelf of books. At first sight these few 
books, both in appearance and contents, 
seemed to reveal an atmosphere of old- 
fashioned rusticity not out of keeping with 
their environment. However, I decided to 
remove the accumulated dust from the 
covers of a couple of volumes, in order 
to beguile with some reading the nightly 
black-out. The pages proved so unex- 
pectedly apposite, that I am induced to 
pass on the message they contain. 

The work is an English translation 
(published by Bohn in 1848-9) of Vol- 
‘umes I and II of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos. It was in 1845-1847 that 
the German original first appeared, and 
the veteran author continued to add 
still further volumes until his 
death in his ninetieth year. Humboldt’s 
preface is dated from Potsdam in 1844, 
when he had already reached his 
seventy-sixth year. The great naturalist 
and traveller mentions how, despite in- 
ternational wars and political unheavals 
he has persevered in his scientific and 
literary work. 

It was certainly a remarkable devo- 
tion to learning which enabled him, in 
such perilous times, to brave the dangers 
of travel to many different lands and 


continents, in order to prosecute and 
publish his scientific researches. One can 
understand the admiration he felt for a 
great precursor, Giordano Bruno. He 
remarked how Bruno, when a fugitive 
from the Italian Inquisition, had con- 
tinued his work abroad, at Geneva, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Paris, Oxford, Marburg, 
Wittenberg, Prague, Helmstadt, Frank- 
furt and Zurich. Who in this later gen- 
eration can fail to be reminded of Ein- 
stein and the other great scholars now 
exiled from Nazi Germany ? 


As might be expected, Humboldt did 
not find the atmosphere of Prussia agree- 
able to his own outlook on life. For 
some twenty years he lived as a volun- 
tary exile in Paris, and only with in- 
tense reluctance was he compelled to 
obey a summons to join the 
Court at Berlin. With that wide 
humanity which always inspired his life 
and writings, he continually protested - 
against the bigotry and the false values 
which even then characterised the Prus- 
sian mentality. How refreshing it is to 
hear from Potsdam—the very citadel 
of intolerance and militarism—a voice 
which proclaims the universality of Na- 
ture and the brotherhood of the human 
race. Writes Humboldt :~ 

Everywhere, in every region of the 
globe, m every stage of intellectual culture, 
the same sourcea of enjoyment are alike 
vouchsafed to man. The earnest and 
solemn thoughts awakened by a communion 
with nature intuitively arise from a pre- 


sentation of the order and harmony per- 
vading the whole universe, and from the 
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contrast we draw between the narrow limits 
of our own existence and the image of in- 
finity revealed on every side. e may 
here trace the revelation of a bond of union, 
linking together the ~isible world and that 
higher spiritual world which escapes the 
grasp of the senses. 


Always he refers :n the most generous 
terms to the contributions made to man- 
kind's scientific knowledge by those of 
every land. Among foreign contem- 
poraries whose discoveries he specially 
praises may be mencioned : Sir William 
Herschel and Sir John Herschel, the 
British astronomers of German-Jewish 
origin; Arago and Laplace in France ; 
Galvani and Volta in Italy. He ex- 
presses regret that tae Napoleonic wars 
prevented a proper investigation of a 
volcanic island which temporarily 
emerged in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Humboldt describes how he eventual- 
ly succeeded in inauzurating a most re- 
markable enterprise through the united 
co-operation of the Eritish, French, Ger- 
man and Russian Governments. This 
was a world organisation for the simul- 
taneous observation of magnetic and 
meteorological phenomena, which (as 
he proudly declares) “has covered the 
earth with a network of stations, pro- 
vided with similar instruments, from 
Toronto in Upper Canada, to the Cape 
of Good Hope and Van Diemen’s Land, 
from Paris to Pekin’. He glowingly ac- 
knowledges the help -endered by Britain 
to this noble enterpris: of civilisation, and 
the marvellous work accomplished in this 
connection by the Anzarctic expedition of 
Sir James Clark Ross in 1839. Among 
geographical discover.es which were also 
exciting world interest at that time, he 
refers admiringly to zhe various investi- 
gations then being made by English ex- 
plorers into the exac: depression of the 
Dead Sea below che level of the 
Mediterranean. 


The first volume ends with a discus- 
sion of the position of man in the natural 
scheme of the Cosmos. Humboldt ex- 
plains, in eloquent and persuasive lang- 
uage, the scientific reasons which support 
a belief in the unity of ‘the human race. 


The distnbution of mankind is therefore 
only a distribution into varieties, which are 
commonly designated by the somewhat in- 
definite term races. e we maintain the 
unity of the human species, we at the same 
time repel the dz2pressing assumption of 
superior and inferior races of men. There 
are nations more susceptible of cultivetion, 
more highly civilised, more ennobled by 
mental cultivation than others—but none 
in themselves nobler than others. AI! are 
in like degree designed for freedom; a 
freedom which in the ruder conditions of 
society belongs only to the individual, but 
which ın social states enjoying political insti- 
tutions appertains as a right to the whole 
body of the community. 


With exceptional depth of feeling 
he castigates “the very cheerless, and in 
recent times too often discussed, doctrine 
of the unequal rights of men to free- 
dom”. What a s:range historical coinci- 
dence it is that the words of this Prus- 
sian prophet should be as topical at the 
moment as they were a century ago ! 

In his second volume Humboldt dis- 
cusses the feeling entertained for nature ' 
by different peoples. How entirely re- 
moved from current Nazi ideology is the 
catholicity of his outlook ! He especially 
commends, in the most sympathetic and 
moving way, the profound sentiment 
and love for nature expressed by the 
ancient Hebrew writers. 

This Hebraic poetry, besides its innate 
sublimity, presents the nations of the West 
with the ol attraction of being inter- 
woven ‘wi umerous reminiscences con- 
nected with the local seat of the religion 
professed by the followers of the three most 
widely di forms of belief, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahomedanism. The 
geographical names and material des- 
criptions of the East, as they are preserved 
to us in the books of the Old Testament, 


have thus been bame far into the forests 
of the New World, and to the remote 18- 
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lands of the Pacific. It is a characteristic 
of the poetry of the Hebrews, that as a 
reflex of Monotheism it always embraces 
the universe in its umty, comprising both 
terrestrial life and the luminous realms of 
space. The Hebrew poet always depicts 
nature as ‘in relation and subjection to a 
higher spiritual power. Nature is to him 
a work of creation and order, the living 
expression of the omnipresence of the Divi- 
nity in the visible world. 


Details are given by Humboldt of the 
bold and faithful descriptions of nature 
found throughout the writings of the 
Old Testament. As one example out of 
many may be cited his reference to 
Psalm 104. He quotes it at length to- 
gether with his own illuminating com- 
mentary. “It might almost be said”, 
he remarks, “that this single Psalm re- 
presents the image of the whole Cosmos 
.... We are astonished to find in a 
lymcal poem, of such a limited compass, 
the whole universe—the heavens and 
the earth—sketched witan a few bold 
strokes.” 


A BUDDHIST 


The Oxford University Press must be 
congratulated on their decision to bring 
out this very opportune and convenient 
edition of Mr. Woodward’s scholarly 
Buddhist anthology in the World’s 
Classics Series. How some of us would 
have welcomed such a pocket edition 
containing the best of the Pali scriptures 
during the storm and stress of the last 
war ! Fortunate will be those who in the 
present dark storm of fear and hatred 
will discover its message of peace and 
compassion, for it is only in the eternal 
, Wisdom which the Buddha (among 
others) taught that any can find peace 
or resting place in the raging whirlwind 
of desire that is now shaking the found- 
ations of the world. 

How far does this anthology represent 
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At the end of his first volume Hum- 
boldt expresses his conviction that 


the ultimate and highest aim of society is 
to establish our common humanity, to strive 
to remove the barriers which prejudice and 
limited views of every kind have erected 
amongst men, and to treat all mankind 
without reference to religion, nation, or 
colour, as one fratermty, one great com- 
munity. 

Similarly, at the end of his second 
volume, he speaks of his faith in 
the great destiny of our race, to which 
free humanity will attain in future ages by 
the progress of mental activity and general 
cultivation, when man will subject to his 
control separate domains of nature, and 
approximate to a more animated recognition 
of the Universe as a Whole. 


That this vision should have come 
from Potsdam of all places encourages 
the hope of its realisation, when the 
powers of darkness which now hold Ger- 
many in thrall shall have vanished for 
ever. 


HucH Harris 


ANTHOLOGY* 


the original teachings of the Buddha? 
That is a question which mere scholar- 
ship 1s unable to answer. No texts have 
been included from the great Mahayana 
schools, but the Pāli texts, the oldest 
body of Buddhist scriptures known to’ 
the world of scholarship, are at least 
well and adequately represented. The 
translation is not only scholarly but also 
reverent and pleasant to read. It covers 
the entire life and teachings of the Bud- 
dha as these are known to the 
Pali Canon from his Going Forth until 
the Final Release. There is also a sym- 
pathetic introduction by Sir Francis 
Younghusband. 

It is perhaps a pity that the transla- 
tor has adopted Mrs. Rhys Davids’ term 
“musing” as a rendering of jhana, the 





_ "Some Sayings of the Buddha. Translated by F. L, WOODWARD. 
Classics, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 2s.) i 
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Sanskrit dhyadnc. Whatever meaning 
the word “musing” may have for its 
gifted “inventor”, a meaning perhaps 
not altogether unconnected with the ex- 
perience of mediurristic trance, its sug- 
gestion of gentle reverie is entirely out 
of place. The take-off into jhana is a 
strenuous process requiring highly posi- 
tive qualities of strength and skill, while 
the apparent immobility of its achieve- 
ment is the ecstatic poise of the soaring 
eagle, a very peak cf intense experience. 
On this one matter of jhāna this selec- 
tion is a little disappointing and the 
term used is cclourless. “ Directed 
thought ” and “ sustained thought ” con- 
vey little if any of the real meaning of 
the processes termed vitakka and vicara ; 
but the subject is a highly technical one 
and, to speak the truth, the canonical 
Pali texts that describe it are highly 
formalised and not as enlightening as 
they might have beea. 

When all is said and done, however, 
there is little to cr-ticise in this book 
which, while indicating the canonical 
sources of the passages, allows the teach- 
ings to speak for themselves. One pas- 
sage must be quotec since it gives the 
lie to the widespread notion that the 
Buddha’s doctrine was one for ascetics 
to whom all the world is vile and repul- 
sive. A certain wanderer named Bhag- 
gava came to the Buddha saying that he 
had heard that “Gotama the recluse 
teaches this: ‘Waen one reaches 
up to the Release called the 
Beautiful, and, heaving reached it, 
abides therein, at such a time he regards 
the Whole (Universe) as ugly.’” 


“But I never said that, Bhaggsva. 
This is what I do say : ‘Whenever one 
reaches up to che Release called the 
Beautiful, then indeed he knows ynat 
Beauty is.’” 

Even one who reads this book witk his 
mind alone will be rewarded by m=eny 
stimulating thoughts, many deep id=as 
capable of greatly benefiting this sorrow- 
ful modern world. He will also see 
something of the gracious figure of the 
great Teacher even in the stiff wrap- 
pings of orthodox tradition. For, jus as 
the débris of two and a half millernia 
has accumulated in the famous Leer 
Park near Benares, so has the dust of 
a thousand books blurred the shiring 
figure of the Sadkyan Lion so that re 
who would extract from the book <1e 
real jewels that it contains must reac it 
with the eye of the soul, seeing betw::n 
the written words those that have mot 
been written. 

For the minds of men change end 
pass into their opposites again and aguin 
during the slow passage of the centurxs, 
so that the mental truths of one geneza- 
tion are the falsehoods of another. It is 
only the soul (Buddhists must forge 
a word little to their taste) that is a 
rock that abides and changes rot 
through the ages, so that that which wes 
true for the soul five million years azo 
is still as true to-day. It is for tLs 
reason that only ke who reads with Ls 
inner eye will pierce through the shroti 
of dead minds to the deathless wisdan 
of One who was and is in very tum 
Teacher of Gods and men. 


SRI KRISHNA PREM 
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AN IMPORTANT VOLUME ON CHINA* 


The third century B.C. was a period of 
storm and stress in China. Warfare 
among the feudal states was incessant, 
and time-honoured institutions, customs 
and beliefs were rapidly dissolving. An 
eager spirit of inquiry was abroad, and 
in every department of life, especially in 
ethics as applied to the art of govern- 
ment, new fields of thought were being 
opened up. One after ancther, mutual- 
ly divergent schools of philosophy arose, 
each claiming to be the guide to true 
wisdom. Confucianism was already, 
perhaps, the most firmly established, but 
it had formidable rivals in Taoism (then 
a mode of pure thought deeply tinged 
with mysticism but not yet debased by 
superstition), in Mo Ti’s system of al- 
truism, in Yang Chu’s school of enlight- 
ened egoism, and many others, including 
what has been recognized by some as 
the first infiltration of Buddhist doctrine 
from India, though this is disputed. A 
little later came the first unvarnished 
statement of the more sinister doctrine 
of Legalism (or Realism, as Mr. Waley 
prefers to call it, inasmuch as 
it discarded sentiment and professed 
to base itself on the actualities 
of life). About most of these philo- 
sophies he has something to tell us, but 
three in particular, which illustrate by 
their sharp contrasts the mental ferment 
of those times, are chosen for closer ex- 
amination. 

He begins with Taoism. Its principles 
are stated with marvellous terseness and 
power in the Tao Té Ching, or Sayings 
of Lao Tzu, but more discursively and 
with a wealth of imagery in the treatises 
of Lieh Tzu and Chuang Tzu. Their 
doctrine, as Mr. Waley remarks, is 
hardly capable of strict analysis or re- 
ducible to a system; but its underlying 
idea is conformity with natural law, 
tending to a state of passivity, inaction, 
or laisser-faire. Revert to primitive 
simplicity, says the Taoist, both indivi- 


dually and in matters of government. 
Leave all things to take their course, and 
do not interfere. According to this 
view, the object of life should be nothing 
external, but simply the cultivation of 
one’s inner self. Here the Taoist is in 
conflict with the Confucianist, who 
stresses the pursuit of goodness as a 
positive ideal, as well as with the Real- 
ist, whose principal aim is domination 
over others. 

After a rich selection from the book 
of Chuang Tzu, Mr. Waley passes to 


the most arresting personality of 
the whole Confucian school. Fol- 
lowing his Master, Mencius be- 


lieves that human instincts are natu- 
tally good (which may be merely the 
assertion of an ‘indwelling conscience or 
moral sense), and that true education 
consists in the development and exten- 
sion of this nucleus of goodness. In gov- 
ermment, almost everything depends on 
the personal example of the ruler. If he 
is good to the people, they too will become 
good, or rather, their natural inclina- 
tion to goodness will be given free play, 
whereas harsh government will beget 
misery, and misery will beget crime. 
Confucianism at its best comes very near 
to the spirit of Christianity as expound- 
ed in the Gospels. But, like too many 
Christians, Mencius was apt to be in- 
tolerant and unfair towards his oppon- 
ents. It is strange that he should have 
attacked the Mohists wich such bitter- 
ness, seeing that their altruistic teaching 
had so much in common with his own. 
Taoism, being less assertive, seems to 
have escaped his censure. Indeed, he must 
have ‘applauded heartily several passages 
in Lieh Tzu, such ‘as the following : “ If 
you want to be quit of robbers, the best 
thing your Highness can do is to pro- 
mote the worthy to office. Let them in- 
struct and enlighten their sovereign on 
the one hand, and reform the masses 
below them on the other. If once the 





* Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China. By ARTHUR WALEY. 
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people acquire a sense of shame, you 
will not find them tuming into robbers.” 
This is as Confucianist in spirit as the 
Sage’s own saying: “People despotical- 
ly governed and kept in order by 
punishments may avoid infraction of the 
` law, but they will lase their moral sense.” 
The Realists, on zhe other hand, re- 
garded such a sentiment as thoroughly 
pernicious., .Accordrg to Han Fei Tzu, 
laws must be numerous and strictly en- 
forced, and the penalties for disobedi- 
ence very heavy. The chief aim of a 
State was to maintain itself against its 
neighbours and if possible to expand 
its frontiers at their expense. Hence, 
food production and military prepara- 
tion were the only activities which a 
State ought to suppo-t. Morality in it- 
self was actually harmful; end in the 
Book of the Lord Shang, where the 
Realist doctrine is pushed to its logical 
extreme, we are even told that to do 
things which the enemy would he 
ashamed to do is the way to succeed. Not 
long after Han Fei’s death Realism was 
given a fair trial irder the masterful 
Ch’in Shih Huang, cr “ First Emperor”, 
and his ruthlessness caused a vast 
,amount of suffering. From a purely 
. materialist point of view the results he 
achieved were truly a3tounding ; but he 
demanded too much from human nature, 
and his dynasty perished after a few 
yeara amid universal execration. Never- 
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Lije Divine. VoL I. Osmipresenit 
Reality and the Jniverse. By Sri 
AUROBINDO. (Arya Publishing Houee, 
College Street, Calcutta. Rs. 6.) 

The articles contributed by Sri Auro- 
bindo Ghose to The Arya from August 
1914 to October 1915 on the funda- 
mentals of the Advaita Vedanta have 
now been published in a separate vol- 
ume, “ thoroughly revised. and 
enlarged”, of twenty-eight’ chapters of 
varying length. Aurobindo’s is the 
Advaitic thesis: The One Supreme 
Reality has somehow—the rock on 
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theless, the tenets of Realism have from 
time to time been revived, and even at 
the present day a strenuous effort is be- 
ing made in certain quarters to force 
them on a reluctant world. 

All these authors present many diffi- 
culties to the translator, and these diffi- 
culties are increased in the case of 
Chuang Tzu and Mo Tzu by the cor-: 
rupt state cf the text. Though several 
English versions of Mencius and 


Chuang Tzu already exist, Mr. Waley’s °° 


selected passages read so well that it is 
to be hoped he will one day translate 
them both in full. In point of style he does 
not always improve on his predecessors, 
but his renderings are usually more ac- 
curate, as indeed one has a right to ex- 
pect. From Han Fei Tzu he gives only 
one passage of any length verbatim ; this 
is the famous 12th chapter on the Art 
of the Courtier, ir which the prime essen- 
tial appears to be tactfulness—not always 
to be distinguished from time-serving. It 
ends with a striking simile which 
deserves quotation: “The dragon is a 
creature which is docile and can be 
tamed and ridden. But under its neck 
are reversed scales which stick out a full 
foot, and any one who comes in contact 
with them loses his life. A ruler of men 
is much like the dragon : he too has re- 
versed scales, and an adviser who knows 
how to keep clear of them will not go 
far wrong.” 


LIONEL GILES 


which all varieties of Monistic Meta- 
physics should find themselves wrecked 
sooner or later—manifested Itself as the 
Evolving or Expanding Universe, as Ed- 
dington and others would have it, 
of multiplicity revealed in organized and 
unorganized matter and spirit. Indivi- 
dual life is such z manifestation. This 
marks a Descent. The goal of life is, 
however, Ascent. Finite selves have to 
work their way up the Ascent till they 
enjoy the bliss of Oneness. This glori- 


ous spiritual destiny is the birthright of 


all—not the monopoly of any sect or 
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section or even of the select few. 

There is no need to refer in detail to 
the development of arguments in sup- 
port of the main thesis. Students of 
Advaita and such readers of THE ARYAN 
PATH as have had access to the old vol- 
umes of The Arya are bound to be fami- 
lar with them. It should, however, be 
pointed out that terms like “ Supra-cos- 
mic”, “ Overmind”, “ Supermind”, etc, 
are used plentifully, the effect being 
mystification of the simple, but by no 
means clarification of the obscure. I 
shall cite a typical sentence which 
amply justifies the charge that modern 
philosophical expositions hide eternal 
verities in endless verbosity. 


The rending of the veil is the condition 
of the divine life in humanity ; for by that 
rending, by the :llumming descent of the 
higher into the nature of the lower being, 
and the forceful ascent of the lower being 
into the nature of the higher, mind can re- 
cover its divine light ın the all-comprehend- 
ing supermind, the soul realise its divine 
self in the all-possessing, all-blissful Ananda, 
life repossess its divine power in the play 


* Descent ”, 


of omnipotent Conscious-Force and Matter 
open to its divine liberty as a form of the 
divine Existence. 


The complaint that the sentence has 
been torn from its context cannot be enter- 
tained for, right through, such sentences 
occur which in siiu enhance the effect of 
needless mystification. 

Another fact deserves emphasis. The 
one Supreme Reality someñow (if that 
usage be adopted) fell. Then arose 
the Many or the appearance of the 
Many. The goal of Man’s spiritual 
endeavour is realisation of basic Oneness 
with the Supreme Reality. Is there any 
definite method by which the gcal may 
be reached? In the chapter on “ The 
Methods of Vedantic Knowledge ”, there 
1s no straightforward answer to this 
question. Or again, is the method fool- 
proof? Is it the special monopoly of 
the Adhikari? Expressions like “ Divine 
“Forceful Ascent” may be 
found by no means helpful. The 
volume will, however, be welcomed by 
all students of Indian philosophy. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 


The Naked Nagas. By CHRISTOPH 
VON FURER-HAIMENDORF. (Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., London. 15s.) 

To explain Man historically is to de- 
fine him as the blind person in the Bud- 
dhist fable did who, when asked to define 
an elephant, said that it was a broom- 
stick, for he had only touched its tail. 
The concept Man has not only a biologi- 
cal reality but also a psychic one. In fact, 
the psyche so infuses every movement, 
conscious and unconscious, of every per- 
son, that through the knowledge of the 
sthala devate or local deity it 1s possible 
to penetrate into the behaviour and ima- 
gination of a people. Gawang is the name 
of the Naga god, and Herr Fitrer-Har- 
mendorf would have wrttten a truer and 
more appealing book had he had more 
contact with this gentlemanly deity. For 
whatever Gawang may have made the 
Nagas, he has—so the author says— 
made them a most sensitive and chival- 
rous people. They are unwilling to 


“hurt the mind” of another, and they 
face misery and death with dignity. 
Nor will they ever ill-treat a child ; and 
so single-minded is their love that they 
laugh at the idea of the poor wretches 
of the plains below who can buy love 
for money. The Naga simply loves his 
fellow men, when he is not, of course, 
chopping their heads off on one of his 
head-hunting expeditions. 

But whether the Nagas with their 
head-hunting are worse than the British 
who kill a few to pacify them (there are 
several chapters of the book devoted to 
this subject) it would be difficult to de- 
cide. Herr Fiirer-Haimendorf gives a 
very artistic description of how a Naga 
village was burnt and of the anthropo- 
logical loot he was able to obtain Can 
civilized man civilize others through 
barbarism? Is not the Gandhian 
method of trustful penetration a more 
efficient and enduring way of human 
progress? One wonders! 


Raja Rao 
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The Philoscpk» of Plato. By 
RAPHAEL DEMDs. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 

For a thinker who has exercised such 
a wide and deep influence over the mind 
of the West, Plato has singularly few 
direct readers. His wisdom has made 
-its way chiefly through its influence up- 
on the Fourth Christian Gospel and its 
consequent adop:ioa into the theology of 
the Church, and through the inspiration 
it has given to pæts—in England es- 
pecially to Spenser and Wordsworth. 
Nor is it hard to account for the paucity 
of first-hand stucdeacs of the Dialogues. 
Veiled in a dead lenguage that is less 
and less studied in zhe modern world, al- 
most impossible tc translate without 
sacrifice of their grace and energy of 
style, and demarding for their compre- 
hension a mind mur2d to the fatigue of 
close and minute dialectic, they certain- 
ly repel the casual or unphilosophical 
reader. 

All the more valuable therefore is such 
a general intrcduction as Professor 
Demos gives in the handy volume be- 
fore us. I do noz know of any synopsis 
of Plato’s thought tc be compared with 
Professor Demos’s zs an aid to students 
shivering on the brink of the great ad- 
venture of readirg Plato. It is so ad- 
mirable just beceuse its author (living 
up to his name!) has not been afraid 
to be in the best serse popular. He has 
resolutely simplifed his macerial, and 
had the courage to omit from his survey 
those elements oi the Platoric scheme 
which can only be approached after long 
training—some o che puzzles of the 
Parmenides and the mathematical specu- 
lations. It does not impair the useful- 
cess of the handtock that other expert 
commentators may differ here and there 
from Professor Cemos’s views. Gene- 
ral agreement is hardly possible over the 
interpretation. of a mind like Plato’s, 
essentially exploretozv, self-critical and 
self-revising, the mind of a poet and an 
ironist as well s a logician and a 





mathematician. Professor Demos more- 
over holds that Platonism cannot b= re- 
duced to a single rigorous formula. To 
him “ıt seems that Plato’s whole beat is 
essentially anti-monistic; Platos mind 
is sensitive to the complexity of the cos- 
mos as disclosing a plurality of phases. 
The world 1s a manifold which cannot 
be reduced to any one category.” How- 
ever this may be, Plato has never zeen 
a more topical teacher than he is to-day. ° 
He lived in an age of moral defeatism, 
cynicism and materialism, when the free 
states of Greece were menaced by 
Spartan militarism and by the nascent 
imperialism of the great Macedomian 
power, and in that twilight of the gods 
he staunchly maintained his gospel of the 
eternal validity of moral values against 
force, the eternal reality of the realm of 
the Spirit behind the veil of material 
phenomena. His gift to Europe was the 
word and the conception of the Ideal and 
he rooted it too deeply in the 
soul of Western man for any wave of 
cynicism or materialism or tyranny ever 
ta have succeeded in plucking it eut. 
How profound was the insight of -his 
thinker in the age of the parochial poli- 
tics of the little Greek cities, working 
without science or geography or 
mechanical invention to enlighten him ! 
It is enough to take this account of -he 
“tyrant” who rises from a disorganized 


‘democracy. 


When the situation becomes desperate. a 
self-styled champion of the masses appears 
from nowhere. ..and the public: in treir 
distress, turn to him as their saviour fom 
their exploiters. ....Once in control, he des 
not “withhold his hands from the sheddng 
of tribal blood, but by the usual unjust ac- 
cusations brings a citizen into court end 
assassinates him, blotting out a human lit.” 
Having tasted blood, this protector of -he 
honest public becomes transformed “ from a 
man into a wolf” . . He is always stirrng 
up a war, with a view to entrenching ais 
position as a leader, or in order so to drein 
the people’s energies that they are unable 
to resist him, or in order to destroy the 
few free spirits who will not suffer his don- 
ination, by exposing them to the enemy. 


D. L. Murrzy 
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The Silappadikéram, or the Lay of 
the Anklet. Translated by V. R 
RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 22s. 
6d. or Rs. 15/-) 

The author of this Tamil epic poem, 
which dates from the latter part of the 
second century A.D., was the younger son 
of a South-Indian king. During the 
lifetime of his father, an astrologer pre- 
dicted that the younger son, and not the 
elder, would come to the throne. For 
this reason the poet forsook the world 
and became a religious. The astrologer, 
however, must have made a miscalcula- 
tion. ; 

It would be misleading to suggest that 
the Epic of the Anklet has the dramatic 
interest of the Mahabhérata or, much 
less, of the Raémdyena ; but it is full of 
lyrical passages which affect the reader 
like the strong perfume of syringa. The 
story itself is quite simple. Kovalan, a 
very young “ merchant-prince”, is mar- 
ried to the even-younger Kannaki. He 
wastes his fortune upon a dancing-girl. 
He then returns to his faithful wife who 
possesses two anklets which are of high 
value. He suggests that he should take 
one of them to Madura, sell it and then 
set up in business from the proceeds. 
Although the journey will be hard, his 
wife decides upon going with him. 
Kovalan meets the “ state-goldsmith” 
who has recently stolen one of the 
queen’s anklets. The goldsmith, seizing 
his chance, reports to the king that he 
has found the thief. The king orders 
Kovalan to be killed; but Kannaki 
proves that the sentence was unjust, and 
the king dies of remorse. In the end, 
the two lovers are reunited in “ heaven”. 

The poem gives wus innumerable 
pictures of Tamil life in that ancient 
period. Kings, dancing-girls, devoted 
wives, “elephant soldieys””, devas, saints, 


East Versus West : A Denial of Con- 
trast. By P. KODANDA Rao. Foreword 
by Sm S. RADHAKRISHNAN. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 10s. 6d.) 





goblins, Brahmins and goldsmiths crowd 
the imagination of the reader: and he 
would be a very poor-minded reader who 
did not feel gratitude toward a transla- 
tor who has enabled him 70o know some- 
thing of Tamil civilization as it was 
within two centuries of Julius Caesar’s 
landing in Britain. Let me say at once 
that this book does high credit both to 
the Oxford University Press, which has 
produced it as though the world were at 
peace, and to the translator who is, ob- 
viously, a first-rate scholar and one who 
can write excellent English. 

Throughout this rambling poem the 
dramatis persone take for granted the 
doctrines of rebirth and of karma. It 
is a little surprising to learn that “by 
past karma a god may be born as a 
man, a man as an animal, and an ani- 
mal as a hellish being or vice versa” : 
and in the following passage we realise 
that, for all its pomp and circumstance, 
Southern India was still fairly primitive. 
“The vanguard of one army came in 
close contact with the other and confu- 
sion prevailed. Heads and shoulders 
were cut off and separated when the 
archers gathered the dead bodies into 
heaps. The headless bodies... .danced, 
keeping time to the music of female 
ghosts, whose eyes resembled one-faced 
drums. Female goblins formed them- 
selves in groups, and danced, drinking 
the blood gushing from the carcasses, 
mixed with human flesh.” There is 
considerable beauty, however, in the des- 
cription of the “creeper-like” women 
and in the passages which praise the vir- 
tuous Kannaki, “that jewel among the 
women of the earth”, 

The book should be of profound interest 
to the anthropologist. Indeed, the 
translator deserves the praise and the 
thanks of every one who is interested in 
ancient civilizations. 

CLIFFORD BAX 


Mr. Rao commends some one in one 
place for “exposing the invalidity of 
generalisations”. And what he himself 
has set out to do in this book could not 
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be better described. He admits that the 
concept of the division of civilisation in- 
to Eastern and Western has been so long 
in use that it has become almost 
an axiom of mocer thought. Yet his 
. conclusion is that this concept is invalid 
and that, like many other superstitions, 
it has caused much human injustice, 
cruelty and unhappiness, and has blind- 
ed men to the trath that civilisation is 
one and indivisibl2, He bases this con- 
clusion on an objective study of the opi- 
nions of a numbez of writers, whom he 
quotes at length -vith critical comment. 
It is, perhaps, significant that almost all 
these writers are English or American, 
with the notable exception of Dr. Hu 
Shih, the Chinese savant. We are given 
at length, for example, the views of 
Sir Valentine Chol, Mr. Pitt-Rivers, 
Mr. Arthur Mayhew, Mr. Maurice 
Parmelee and Mz” Lothrop Stoddard. 
But, apart from one early reference to 
Gandhi, the testimony of Indian think- 
ers is almost disregarded. So far as 
Mr. Rao’s purpose is to reveal the com- 
placent provincialism of Western writers 
towards Eastern culture, his choice of 
witnesses serves him well. But it leaves 
almost unrepresented the spiritual 
values which do tc-day distinguish, even 
if they need, not divide, India from the 
West. Admittedly, too, Mr. - Rao’s 
method of calling witnesses and cross- 
examining them maxes. his book more 
of a legal report than a piece of litera- 
ture. And in his patient determination 
to disprove that East and West are 
fundamentally. dmided by race or 
physical environment, by social 


°? The Danger of Being a Gentleman. 
By Haroip J. LASKI. (George Allen 
and’ Unwin, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 
Here, hiding the r ‘ight under a rather 
too catch-penny title, are eight admir- 
able essays on aspects of the principles 
and practice of po_itics and of law. Pro- 
fessor Laski’s mos obvious charac- 
teristic’ is a supert lucidity of both 
thought and expcsition. It fails him 





and political institutions or by re 
presencing two opposed types of 
culture, he tends to go too far and al- 
most suggest that there is no conflict to 
be resolved between the traditional 
values of the East and modern Western 
civilisation, To some of us the future of 
that indivisible civilisation, which Mr. 
Rao afirms, depends upon the creative re- 
solution of a very real conflict of values, 
which must be faced, if it is to be re- 
solved. And perhaps the most interest- 
ing fact that emerges from this book is 
that urtil A.D. 1600 there was no essential 
difference between Eastern and Western 
civilisation, that the difference which 
developed was one of tools, the tools 
which science devised and the Industrial 
Revolution. exploited. Of course behind 
the tocls was the inventive, experiment- 
ing mind, as behind the Industrial Re- 
volutioa was the acquisitive ego. And 
it was this ruthlessly national indivi- 
dualism which not only shattered the 
unity of Europe and of medieval 
society, but split the world, as never be- 
fore, imto West and East. To-day the 
self-destructive element in that indivi- 
dualism can go no further, unless it in- 
fect the whole of the East, too, which 
Heaver. forbid. And Mr. Rao’s book is 
valuable for reminding us that despite 
all ‘tre differences of tradition, 
geography, race or religion, the real 
values of civilisation are constant, and 
that the apparent opposition of East 
and West is at most a reflection of one- 
sidedness, and may prove a means to that 
real integration for which each needs the 
other. 


HucuH PA. FAUSSET 


nowhere, whatever his approach and 
treatment. 

The most engaging of these essays is 
undouktedly that written for the eighty- 
ninth birthday of the late Mr. Justice 
Holmese of the United States Supreme 
Court, which reveals not only admiring 
friendskip but a fine conception of law as 
an ever-living expression of the highest 
prevailing social standards. “The Judi- 
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cial Function” sustains that ideal, 
though indicating how in fact it too often 
fails of that achievement through con- 
scious or unconscious submission to the 
interests of the State rather than of so- 
ciety as such. “ Law and Justice in Soviet 
Russia ” (written in 1935) shows how so- 
cial and state changes lead to revolu- 
tionary changes in legal procedure ; one 
can only hope that it has still to-day 
more than the purely historical interest 
of “The English Constitution and French 
Public Opinion, 1789-1794”. “The 
Committee System in English Local Go- 
vernment ” is learned but mainly though 
not entirely technical. 

The title-essay is certainly the most 
scintillating, but with too much of the 
brilliance of the half-truth, though with 
its conclusion that the rule of the Eng- 
lish gentleman, the class-conscious, race- 
conscious amateur of politics, is to-day a 
public danger there need be no quarrel. 
How he is to be made to disappear, and 
whether his disappearance would solve 
our difficulties, remain obscure. Even 
Professor Laski questions whether he 
will be replaced by a more admirable 
type. A finer, broader exposition is 
that “On the Study of Politics”, which 
outlines a distinctively historical ap- 
proach to political science in a seeking 
to codify the recorded experience of 
states, though always with an eye to the 
present and the future. More light, he 


Mankind Set Free. By MAURIŒE L. 
ROWNTREE, with an Introduction byi the 
Rt. Hon. GEORGE LANSBURY, M. P. 
(Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

The title of this book sounds faintly 
ironic in view of the war that is now 
raging in Europe. But it was planned 
and completed beforesthe war actually 
broke out. The author was a conscien- 
tious objector in the last war and belongs 
to the Society of Friends. The book 
therefore represents the faith of a cent 
per cent pacifist in the efficacy of Non- 
violence as the sovereign rule of conduct 
for individuals as well as for nations. 


cries, that we may guide our footsteps 
better ! 

Most topical of all, though it was 
written in 1932, is “ Nationalism and the 
Future of Civilization”, the theme of 
which is that while the nationalist spirit 
has much to give to humanity (“To the 
degree that we refuse to India what is 
essential in statehood for her national 
freedom we impoverish the spiritual 
well-being of the world”) it becomes, as 
soon as it begins to exercise egoistically, 
economically, and finally imperialistical- 
ly its sovereign “rights”, a danger to 
all mankind, including itself. Since 
with the growth of speed and ease in 
communications, the sphere in which 
any nation can act without vitally affect- 
ing others becomes smaller and smaller, 
the idea of such “ rights ” becomes more 
and more of a fiction. “ We must learn 
to think internationally or we perish.” 

The idea is sufficiently familiar to- 
day. What gives to Professor Laski’s 
statement of it a special value is his 
sense, already indicated, of the positive 
good inherent in nationalism, the destruc- 
tion of which would be a real loss. He 
shows us clearly the vital need to work 
out a conception of “non-sovereign 
statehood” under which all nations may 
realise themselves creatively without 
impinging upon others destructively. 
Given only a genuinely religious, a theo- 
sophical, approach, it can be done. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


The book is in two parts. In the first, 
we have the by now familiar summing 
up of the indictment against the capital- 
istic system of society and its cumula- 
tive injustices. A wealth of apposite 
quotation is set off to advantage by a 
tone of studious moderation. . The main 
conclusion of the author is that modern 
civilisation has broken down because it 
is based on violence and revolves round 
violence. 

The second part goes to the roots 
of the new philosophy. The author’s 
particular spiritual bias is brought out 
in his impressionist portrait of Jesus as 
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the embodiment >f the principle of Non- 
violence. It is stimulating to find a 
Christian at orce alive to the need for 
relating scientific progress to religious 
thought and ris.rg superior to the tram- 
mels of dogma. The secret of this free- 
dom is to be foand in the historical rôle 
of the Quaker. He has been the most 
unostentatious znzrchist in civilised 
society, since he has guarded the integ- 
rity of his soul zgainst the most brutal 
onslaughts made cr it by the state. 
From the Quakers survival, Mr. Rown- 
tree draws the mcra. that what was pos- 
sible for him mgh be equally possible 
for others, whether as individuals or as 
nations. To bel eve in the fundamental 
goodness of man ev2n when he happens 
to be a Hitler or an Al Capone, requires 
courage of a tigh order. But our 


Gandhi's Chance to Christianity, 

By S. K. Georer, with a Foreword by 
Sir S, RADHAKRISHNAN. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 
- This little booE throws out the chal- 
lenge that Christ-enxy is hardly to be 
found in churches or in missions but ex- 
ists only where, unde: whatever religious 
label or under no <bel at all, love vicari- 
ously suffers to red=em the despised and 
the oppressed. W2stecn Christianity has 
come too much urder the influence of 
power and imperielisra to be able to 
speak this message, and the spirit of the 
Cross is turning East and finding expres- 
sion in quarters’ eas: expected. Jesus 
came to seek and fc seve that which was 
lost, and finally er.ced by himself hang- 
ing on the Cross, Zor he soon came into 
conflict with entrenched power and pri- 
vilege. Such must be the fate of those 
who follow him in spirit and in truth. 
“ He that taketh rct his cross, and fol- 
loweth after me, is act worthy of me.” 

Vicarious suffering taken on oneself to 
overcome evil and tọ release the forces 
of good—that was ‘Thr-st’s way of bring- 
ing in a new age, the kingdom of God. 
Indian Christians have so far remained 


authcr holds that, in politics as in 
hygiene, prevention is better than cure. 
So he concludes that in Non-violence 
alone will the world find release from 
its recurrent and gratuitous purgation. 
If it s urged that there is no guarantee 
of tke success of non-violence, the 
autho- retorts that there is certain proof 
of the failure of violence ! 

There is no evidence that Christ’s vn- 
palatable advice to the rich man who 
sought a short cut to salvation was acted 
upon. It is sad to reflect that Mr. 
Rowntree’s recipe for a world in travail 
is not likely to make converts among the’ 
mighty ones of the earth. But the pubi- 
cation of this book at this juncture is en 
act of faith for which earnest people ell 
over tae world cannot be too grateful. 


P. MAHADEVAN 


inactive while non-Christians under 
Gandhiji have set the lead in practisinz 
Jesus’s teaching in this respect. Indian 
Christians have even been so callous to 
poverty, to exploitation and to bondage 
in this country that they have passed 
by on the other side in the company of 
their rulers, priests and missionaries. 
The author summons Indians who would 
be ChrBtians to break from the cramp- 
ing inflLence of dogma, ritual and priest- 
craft ard to throw themselves into the 
larger lize of the nation, so that thus they 
may be true followers of Jesus in the 
conditions prevailmg in this country. 
This to him will be truly Indian Chris- 
tianity, not that spurious imitation which 
lately hes been seeking to clothe itself in 
Indian form, whether by adopting 
Indian tunes in church music, or by in- 
stituting Christian ashrams, or by using 
Sanskrit terminolbgy in the place of 
English. 

In sharp contrast to this studied attempt 
to Indianise artificially what passes for 
Christiarity is the dynamic living of life 
under Indian conditions, as Jesus would 
have us live it, irrespective of religious 
labels, which this book puts forward as 
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real Indian Christianity and which is be- 
ing born under the influence of Gandhiji. 
It is Christian, for it adheres to the mes- 
sage and the spirit of Jesus's life and at 
the same time it is Indian, for it is true 
to the all-embracing, tolerant re- 
ligious traditions of this land. It 
is also truly universal, for it can hold 
under its sway men of all races and 
creeds. “I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, wul draw all men unto myself.” 
Such Christianity will not be one more 


sect or religion in addition to the innu- 
merable others that already cumber the 
earth, but will act as a leaven within, 
leavening the whole lump, till all man- 
kind, whatever their creed, will be filled 
with the spirit of the Cross. That is the 
arresting message of this book which can- 
not but create a stir in orthodox circles,— 
a message which cannot be easily brush- 
ed aside but will have to be seriously 
reckoned with by any one who would 
follow Jesus. 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


(‘The author of this book, S. K. George, has suffered for his convictions. He 
planned to serve his church, the Anglican Church, in India, and won for himself 
the position of tutor in Bishop’s College, Calcutta. But sympathy with Indian 
nationalism was regarded as disloyalty to his collega and he had to tender his 


resignation.—ED. ] 


The publication in London of the first 
issue of The Anglo-Soviet Journal marks 
a new stage in the efforts of the Society 
for Cultural Relations ‘between the 
Peoples of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the U. S. S. R. That so 
ciety, avowedly non-political, was form- 
ed in 1924 to diffuse information in 
Great Britain about the U. S. S. R. 
and also, we are assured by the society, in 
the U. S. S. R. about Great Britain, in 
regard to cultural, social and economic 
developments. The new quarterly jour- 
nal, it is announced, will contain non- 
technical articles by experts in regard to 
every aspect of Soviet cultural life. It 
Temains to be seen how objective a treat- 
ment can be achieved by an organ which 
certainly seems to be propagandist, in 
spite of the editorial declaration that 
“its purpose is to inform rather than 
convince”, Soviet culture is so inextri- 
cably interwoven with Soviet political 
. theory that it would take the powers of 
the Hansa, who could separate milk 
from water, to disentangle them. 
The convinced democrat, apprehensive 
for the future of freedom, may be par- 
doned if he exclaims, “ Timeo Danaos et 


dona ferentes!” 

An editorial in The Times Literary 
Supplement for 10th February is frankly 
sceptical of the degree of editorial res- 
ponsibility assumed by the several dis- 
tinguished British members of the Edi- 
torial Board. It raises also the pertin- 
ent question how far the mutual ex- 
change of culture between the British 
Commonwealth and the T. S. S. R. is 
being effected. 

Or do cultural relations between the 
peoples oi the British Commonwealth and 
tha U. S. S. R. consist of one-way traffic, 
so to speak ? 

Has the U, S. S- R., one wonders, a 
similar journal, now or in prospect, to 
acquaint their people with cultural, so- 
cial and economic developments in 
Great Britain or, for the matter of that, 
in any of the democratic countries? 
Cultural diffusion is undeniably good 
and in the interest of human brother- 
hood, but it fails of that purpose if it 
is not a mutual process of give and take. 
Insisting upon doing all the giving is 
open to the same objection whether the 
gift thrust upon the reluctant recipient 
be a political ideology or a scheme of sal- 
vation. 


INDIA AND COMMUNALISM 


COMMUNAL FEELING IN INDIA 


Some time before the Congress Min- 
istries resigned last fall, Provincial 
Ministers in charge of the “Law and 
Order” portfol.cs had met at Simla and 
decided to take concerted action against 
this fast-growing menace in India. It 
would appear “rom the reports that, 
amongst other <Lings, they were request- 
ing the Central Government to amend 
or to add to cer-zin sections of the Indian 
Penal Code in order to extend the legal 
arm by a “short length”. It seems a 
pity that the ccaference made no effort 


> to study the fundamental causes of this 


“curse”, which of late, like “ galloping 


- tuberculosis”, & eating into the social 


, 


and political life of India at an unbeliev- 
able rate. 

Every action 12 India, however petty 
or however greaL is published under a 
communal tag. ‘Vhether it ke a heinous 
murder in the b7-lanes of Bhendy Bazar, 
a brilliant performance on the field of 
the Brabourne Stadium, a remarkable in- 
vention in scierce, or the demise of a 
scholar, it invarizbly is made known as 
a Hindu murder, Parsee batsmanship, a 
Christian inventon or a Muslim loss. 
Even to the avezage Indian these com- 
munal squabbles and bickerirgs are dis- 
tressing. While other countries are 
busy thinking cf bigger issues and 
greater achieverrent, we alone in India 
seem to have time only for petty inter- 
nal quarrels. It 5 indeed a sad picture. 

It is no won- therefore zhat when- 
ever a foreigner steps on Indian soil, his 
first impression 6 that India is a mêlée 
of caste-ridden communities, with no 
common ideal bevond the limit of their 
own communal ries. To him India is 
a conglomeration of units which 
take no inteest either in the 
achievement or the bereavement of 
their neighbours. Is rot this pitiable ? 

The “ commun-ty ” feeling is so strong 


that many of us appear not to know that 
“community” is different from 
“nationality”. If one goes over the 
“nationality” column of hotel guest 
books one comes across a number of 
tragi-comic statements. Under the 
head. ng “ Nationality” appear “ Kaya- 
stha Prabhu”, “Karada Brahmin”, 
“ Ra-put Kshatraia ”, “ Parsee ”, 
4“ Muslim”, s Sunni au “ Hindu ” and 
“Roman Catholic”. Not one of these 
terms connotes “nationality”, but even 
our educated people, whose common 
hauncs are the great hotels, have yet to 
learn the difference. 

(It may not be out of place to men- 
tion that the writer is neither a lawyer 
nor a politician and hence legal con- 
sideretions have played no part in these 
remarks, ) 

How has all this come about? The 
answer is not far to seek. ‘Whenever a 
new Laby comes into this little world of 
India, it has to be declared to the Muni- 
cipal authorities as either a Hindu 
(under all the sub-castes of the religion), 
a Catholic, a Muslim, a Parsee, a De- 
pressei Class or a Scheduled Caste child. 
When the child enters school it has 
again to state whether it is Hindu, 
Parsee, Christian or Musim. The 
same ‘eclaration has to be made at the 
steps of the high school and even at the 
enlightened portals of the University. 

Tak= the field of sport. When the 
boy has reached adolescence he has to 
join a Hindu, Parsee, Muslim or 
Cathotic Gymkhana. Allied to this is 
the “scout work ”, which has its own 
code. It is distressing to have to admit 
that even there we have Parsee Scouts, 
Muslim Cubs or Hindu Rovers. Before 
I leave the reference to our sports 
world, particularly with regard to 
quadrangular cricket, I must say a few 
words. Friends have often said in my 
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hearing that the standard of Indian 
cricket would deteriorate if the quad- 
rangular was played on the basis of a 
non-communal field. My only answer 
has been that if our cricket can thrive 
only on communalism, like the bacteria 
in the “activated sludge process” of 
sewage disposal, it speaks ill of India as 
a “sporting” country. The game under 
the circumstances is not worth the 
candle, 

From the sports field through the 
vicissitudes of job-hunting, where again 
a display of communal association has 
to be made because certain firms give 
preference to certain communities, we at 
last reach the graveyard or the crema- 
tion ground. Once again, the com- 
munal badge of the dead body has to he 
first presented. 

In short, the law of the land requires 
us to preserve intact the communal 
badge, or may: I say that the law re- 
quires “communal consciousness” to 
follow us from the cradle to the grave, 
like a dark-hooded shadow dogging our 
heels all though life ? 

I wonder if this aspect of why India 
has become so caste-ridden or community- 
conscious received any attention at the 
Home Ministers’ Conference? It is time 
that something was done tg prevent this 
communal virus from getting into the 
young mind of the child. 

It is doubtless a dark picture but there 
still seems to be hope ; ways and means 
can be found to stop the wild spread 
of this poison. All the Provincial Gov- 
ernments have certain secular fields from 
which they could eliminate the breeding 
of communal feeling. A few methods 
of checking the growth of this disease 
and thereby helping towards the creation 
of a feeling of trust, confidence and sym- 
pathy between the various religious com- 
munities are suggested below :— 

(1) Is it necessary that births and 
deaths in the Provinces be declared to 
the authorities on a community basis? 
One should be interested in the to 
tal rise or drop in India’s population 
rather than in that of respective com- 
munities. If the communal award re- 





quires it, these registrations can be 
shown on the minimum number of 
classifications to meet the requirements 
of the Award. 

(2) It seems unnecessary to declare 
a boy’s community on his entrance to 
the village school, town high school, col- 
lege or University. Under democratic 
government primary education should 
soon become compulsory and every boy 
and girl will have to be taught. Hence 
there should be no need to rub the com- 
munal aspect into the child’s mind. 

(3) The organisation of social clubs, 
gymkhanas, sports fields, -swimming 
baths, etc, on a communal basis is 
to be deprecated. If the Governments 
have no power to stop such organisa- 
tions from coming into being on their 
own account, such institutions should at . 
least not receive any Government patro- 
nage by way of free land, donations, re- 
duction in water rates, or other conces- 
sions ; nor should any responsible Gov- 
ernment official perform the opening 
ceremony or be the guest of honour on 
occasions of importance at such com- 
munal institutions, It is only on the field 
of sports, where the young man has a 
chance of rubbing shoulders with his 
brother man of whatever religious lean- 
ing, that all angularities, religious, com- 
munal or otherwise, are ground off. 
Hence sports in communal cubicles 
should never be encouraged. 

(4) Next come our charities and 
charitable endowments. These again 
work on communal lines. We have 
Parsee charities, Hindu charities, 
Muslim charities and so on. But is it 
not a fact that whosoever has created 
these charities made all his money by 
trade or commerce with all the com- 
munities ? Otherwise expressed, did not 
all the communities assist him in gather- 
ing his wealth ? If that be so, and it can- 
not be questioned, what moral right has - 
he to reserve his spare funds for the 
exclusive benefit of his own community ? 
It may be “ legally ” right for him to do 
so and for Government also to give him 
its legal blessings. Morally they seem 
all wrong—these communal charities ! 
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(5) We next come to communal 
housing in tiz cities like Bombay. 
Amongst the monied classes, with all 
their exclusiveress, there may be no 
“communal” ving, inasmuch as on 
Cumballa or Malabar Hill, in Nepean Sea 
Road or Warden Road, Muslims, Hindus 
and Parsees aæ all living side by side. 
But move a lite to the north ; here we 
have a Hindu Colony, a Parsee Colony, 
a Saraswath Colory and so on. Each 
colony is a ccmamunal “ isclation hospi- 
tal”. Each oolony, from whatever 
place its inhaki-ants may have migrated 
to Bombay, tries to develop on its own 
lines, having Etle interest in its neigh- 
bour. How <zoulé the sentiment of 
national unity develop in these ant hills 
of communal insularity? The local 
administrative authority, be it a muni- 
cipality or a kecal board, is certainly in 
a position to refuse land on concession 
or on special t«rm3 to prospective com- 
munal colonies. 

(6) Lastly, it is time we learnt to 
draw the line ketw2en the purely secular 
and the purely religious spheres of life. 
If it is true that cne man’s meat is an- 
other man’s p> son—and society respects 
this principle the mundane world— 
may we not respect each other’s views 
in the religics sphere on the ground 
that religion < a purely personal af- 


fair’? The picture that India presents 
to tae outside world, when visualised 
witk her riots on account of cow- 
slauzhter or music before mosques, is too 
pitiazble for words. 

I cannot do better than quote here 
fron. Kabir :— 

“as in different ornaments of gold, the 
sam- gold is there, so also the different 
nares of God—Shiva or Allah, Ram or 
Rahim, Karim or Keshav, Hari or Haz- 
rat—refer to the same Being. Namaz and 
puje are two different aspects of the same 
salucation. You call upon the same 
God whether you have on your lips 
“Mahadev” or “Mahomed”, or 
“Bmhma” or “Adam”. Inhabitants 
of “he same soil, wherefore divide by 
labdling yourselves Hindus and 
Muidims ?” 

These pregnant words were uttered in 
the fifteenth century. How true they 
are to-day ! 

Many will have read with interest the 
article, “Wanted—An Anti-Communal 
League” by Shri Manu Subedar, which 
apreared in the January issue of THE 
ARLAN PATH. I support his appeal mcst 
sincerely. I do hope and pray that be- 
fore long we may have such a body of 
met. who will work for the promotion 
of zood will and harmony in India, ir- 
resgective of their own religions. 


S. R. KANTEBET 


AN ANTI-COMMUNAL LEAGUE 


The suggestion by Mr. Manu Subedar 
in the Januacy issue of this journal to 
start an Anti-Communal League in 
India deserves the earnest consideration 
of all who have the larger interests of 
India at heart. It should be possible for 
all communit:es ta live amicably in this 
land, each professing its particular reli- 
gion but all work:ng for the country at 
large. Do we not find to-day countries 
in which relizous and linguistic differ- 
ences have nct been obstacles to national 
solidarity and to cultural development ? 


£8 has been reiterated often, British 
tule, based on the policy of “ Divide 
anc rule”, has laid undue emphasis on 
coramunal differences and has fostered 
then with a view to tightening its hold 
on the land. Jn the recent talks þe- 
tween the Viceroy and the Congress 
leaders and in discussions in the House 
of Commons. it has been definitely 
staced by British statesmen that the fail- 
ure of the two major communities in 
Incia to come to a settlement has been 
the main cause for not acceding to the 
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Congress demand for a self-governing 
constitution, 

It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that the main cause of commu- 
nal bitterness is the parade of religion 
by communities instead of making it the 
solace of man as an individual. Reli- 
gion should form part of a man’s private 
life and should not stand in the way of 
his serving his country. Differences in 
attire and in diet, difficulties of inter- 
marriage and interdining have accentu- 
ated existing religious antagonisms and 
have widened the gulf between the com- 
munities, If all the communities realise 
that they are Indians first and Indians 
last, without thinking of themselves as 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians or Parsis, 
communal tension will be a thing of 
the past. Unfortunately, communalism 
makes its appearance in many ways and 
in unexpected places, eg, even in 
students’ organisations. 

Politics cannot be divorced from com- 
munalism. It is on the demand for a 
share of Government jobs. Central and 
Provincial, and for the utilisation of 
public funds for communal advantage 
that communalism thrives. Select 
public servants on merit alone and make 
public service less attractive than private 
service and you will end communalism. 
It may be of interest to note that recruit- 
ment to the public service in Madras is 
based on the principle of communal ro- 
tation and in certain colleges even admis- 
sions and the grant of scholarships are 
based onsthe communal mile. God for- 
bid that success in examinations and al- 
lotment of marks shall ever depend also 
on the community of the candidate! 

If India is to take her rightful place 
again as the spiritual leader of the 
world, if Aryavarta is to re-establish her 
ancient glory, the greatest need is to 
fight this demon of communalism. 
The proposed Anti-Communal League 
should be started with the main objects 
of carrying on persistent, peaceful and 
effective propaganda against communal- 
ism in all its forms, and, on the positive 
side, of promoting communal harmony. 
The Jatter may take the form of bring- 


ing together members of different com- 
munities on social and cultural grounds, 
of promoting interdining and intermar- 
riage and of removing aggressive types 
of proselytism. All roads lead to one 
God and enthusiasm for one’s particular 
road should not lead one to adopt un- 
just methods of propagating one’s faith. 

In this fight agaimst communalism, 
strenuous efforts should be made to har- 
ness the energies of the youth of the 
country and even children should be 
brought under the scheme. Text-books 
which engender hatred for other com- 
munities should be abolished and those 
specially written with a view to infusing 
communal amity in the young should 
be encouraged. Newspapers which 
have for their main purpose the fanning 
of communal passions should be 
suppressed. A strong and well-financed 
All-India newspaper should be started 
with the avowed purpose of fighting the 
demon of communalism and promot- 
ing intercommunal amity. Provincial 
newspapers with the same objects should 
also be started. 

If the new League is to achieve any 
measure of success, it should be launch- 
ed under tke auspices of leaders of the 
various communities, who should be 
pledged to carry out its policy and who 
would be missionaries of communal 
‘Aarmony. not only on the public plat- 
form and in the press but also in their 
private lives. Efforts should also be 
made to co-ordinate the work of and to 
co-operate with existing organisations 
which have, as part of their programme, 
the removal of communal bitterness. 

The new league should also encourage 
the spread of Hindi as the kngua france 
of India; the potentialities of this 
step in promoting communal harmony 
are very great. The Hindi Prachar 
Sabha should be helped with funds to 
intensify its activities. 

A conference of leading members of 
the various communities should be con- 
vened to ciscuss those vexed questions 
which have been mainly responsible for 
communal riots hitherto—namely, music 
before mosques and cow-killing. Steps 
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should also be taken to settle the ques- 

tion of Shuddi and Sangathan. | 
Nothing but custained propaganda in 

the right sense of the word and the will- 


ing co-operation of leaders and workers 
can establish real communal harmony. 
But those who devote their lifetime to 
this work will not have toiled in vain. 


Madias. T. S. L. NARASIMHAM 


COMBATING COMMUNALISM 


The communa problem has baffled us 
so long because our method has been to 
allow leaders to bargain on behalf of 
communities. The inevitable tendency has 
been to perpetuete and to create cleav- 
ages. The League of Nations failed 
because it was z league of nations and 
could not foster wider loyalties. That 


mistake should be avoided. Attention 
should be focussed on the .problems that, 
as Indians and as human beings, we all 
have to face. ‘We must cease to think 
and to feel in terms of communities. The 
proposed Anti~Communal League hits 
the nail on the head. 


Benares. C. NARAYANA MENON 


A VOICE FROM ABROAD 


I have read with great interest Mr. 
Manu Subedar’s fervent renunciation of 
communalism in che January issue of 
THE ARYAN PATH. Great, however, as is 
my symipathy with his detestation of the 
forces which are working against the 
united India of every patriot's dream, I 
cannot believe tkat a negative solufion 
will give the positive result sought. By 
all means, let those who recognize the 
evils of communalism and are able to 
transcend them join forces with all like- 
minded sons anc daughters of India! 
But I have a profound distrust of 
“ Anti-” organizafions in general as only 
too likely to forrent ill feelings and to 
arouse counter-antagonism. It would be 
a thousand pities if the well-intentioned 
formation of such a body should lead in 
effect ‘to one more line of cleavage in the 
Indian consciousness ! 

I would not quibble with terms, but 
the designation o- such an organization 
is important as indicating the directicn 
of its efforts. Communalism and all the 


countless- subdivisions of caste and sect 
are like walls dividing the surface of 
India in all directions. The walls are 
admittedly a great barrier to unity of 
thought and feeling, but they are only a 
surface barrier. Beneath them stretches 
the undivided earth, which we may take 
as representing the common cultural 
heritage in which are India’s roots, and 
above them spreads the free air of com- 
mon aspiration and mutual sympathy. 
The question is, whether the energy of 
those who perceive the fundamental unity 
can be most profitably directed to de- 
molishing the walls or to rising above 
them and establishing fraternal relations 
with all who can do likewise. 

I propose a positive substitute for Mr. 
Subedar’s “ Anti-Communal League ”— 
an “ All-India League” whose members 
can meet inquizies as to their com- 
munity or caste with the declaration, “I 
am an ‘All-Indian’, with all that that 
implies.” 


A CITIZEN OF THE U.S.A. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Indian cities and towns would do well 
to emulate certain American commun- 
ities whose resolute and successful effort 
to clean up the bookstalls is graphically 
described by C. R. Cooper in The Forum 
for February under the title, “ This 
Trash Must Go!” The case against 
salacious periodicals in the U. S. A. is 
very strong. Leading law enforcement 
agents have testified emphatically to 
their effect in undermining the moral 
character of young people as well as 
in inspiring sex crimes. Not only do 
they lead directly to an increase of social 
evils, but they cultivate vulgarity and 
bad taste and lower respect for woman- 
hood. 

A non-sectarian Council for Decency 
in Magazines was formed in 1938 to 
arouse public opinion and to secure the 
co-operation of publishers, distributors 
and retail news dealers in New York 
City. 

A vigorous campaign in Buffalo, in 
which many agencies, secular and religi- 
ous, co-operated, resulted in arousing 
the whole community to the danger. With 
the co-operation of dealers and police 
the news stands were cleared of objec- 
tionable magazines within a month and a 
Permanent Committee on Public Decency 
was formed to perpetuate the success of 
the drive, with the heads of practically 
every organization in the city among its 
members. 

In another place news dealers them- 
selves organized and wrote individually 
to wholesalers demanding that they 
cease including indecent magazines with 
their shipments. They enforced the 
demand by returning unsold all such 
periodicals which they received. A 
League for Clean Reading, with an 
emblem of decency awarded to co-operat- 


“ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


ing dealers, was the solution of another 
town. These and similar local efforts 
have swept objectionable mzgazines off 
the bookstalls in many towns and cities, 
including some as large as Los Angeles 
and Boston. 

This menace is very reat in India. 
Here, too, public opinion needs to be 
aroused on the subject, and the public 
will stiffened to safeguard our young 
people and to save if we can even adults 
of depraved tastes from that which can 
only debase them further. 


Outside pulpit, cloister anc class-room 
the classical languages of Europe live 
only in their descendants. Not so the 
“language of the Gods” ; Sanskrit, for 
all its hoary age, is hale and vigorous. 
Sir Mirza Ismail pointed out in his 
presidential address at the Founder’s 
Day Celebrations of the Sanskrit College 
in Madras on February 26th that 
Sanskrit “ was still sustaining and enrich- 
ing many a living Indian language from 
its vast storehouse of literature”. It was 
still inspiring millions “wich some of 
the noblest thoughts and the loftiest 
ideals to be found in the literature of 
any language in the world”. 

The Hindu reports also Sir Mirza’s 
presiding over the Silver Jub:lee Celebra- 
tions of G. R. Veerabhadrappa’s Sanskrit 
and Veda Patasala in Bangalore on 
February 10th. On both occasions he 
reaffirmed his unbounded admiration for 
“the noble language” of his Hindu 
brethren and “the great culture, philo- 
sophy and traditions that it enshrines ”. 

Sir Mirza reminded his Bangalore 
audience of the patronage extended to 
Sanskrit learning by several of the 
Moghul Emperors and declared that the 
appeal of the language and its literature 
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transcended geographical as well as religi- 
ous frontiers. In THE ARYAN PATH 
for October 19335 Cr. Franklin Edgerton 
described appreciatively “ The Humaniz- 
ing Effect of the Stady of Sanskrit upon 
the Western Mind”. The importance 
of promoting tae study of Sanskrit in 
India should be obvious. Sir Mirza 
referred at the Madras gathering to “ the 
supreme importance of Sanskrit im 
national life ”. 

One could act contemplate with 
equanimity, though happily such an eventual- 
ity was most ino le, a condition of 
things when Sanskrit would be as divorced 
from everyday lfə of the masses in this 
ccuntry as Latin and Greek were in Europe. 
A light would heve sone out cf the life of 
the people, and Le distinctive features of 
Hindu culture wKick had won for it an 
honoured Peet in -vorld-thought would soon 
be effaced from th= ze of the community, 
te the great disadvantage and loss both of 
India and of the vord. 


Sir Mirza Ismad also delivered an 
excellent Convocation Address at the 
Calcutta University On that occasion 
another Muslim, Knan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, announced that the Univer- 
sity Senate had epproved a plan to set 
up, side by side witn the Department of 
Ancient Indian H-story and Culture, 
a Department oi Islamic History 
and Culture—tke frst of its kind, he 
claimed, in any incian University. But 
the Vice-Chancelbr’s apparent assump- 
tion that the new facility will be of 
special interest enc value to Muslim 
students prompts a doubt as to whether 
his high hopes for its contribution to 
mutual amity will be fulfilled. The 
primary need is mt to give Muslims “a 
deeper insight irto the basic features of 
their faith and its philosophy ”, desirable 
as that is becaus: the fundamental 
teachings of Islam, -ike those of Hindu- 
ism, are hostile to intolerance and un- 
brotherliness. Lior2 important still is 
what the new depertment can achieve 
in revealing to non-Muslims the rich 
contribution of Islam to Indian and 
world culture. It is important from 
every point of view that the main tribu- 
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taries to the mighty stream of Indian 
culture shall be traced to their sources 
and their beauties made familiar to all. 
If on y Muslims avail themselves of the 
new department, its establishment may 
turn ut to have been little more than 
a benevolent gesture, as far as practical 
results in improved Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions are concerned. Encouragement 
must 2e given to Hindu students to study 
Islamic culture and to Muslim students 
to enroll for study of the Hindu heritage. 
Nothmg promotes mutual sympathy 
like understanding and appreciating 
each other. The potential service of such 
a department to unity and fraternal feel- 
ing is incalculable. 


The admirable suggestion that in the 
interest of intercommunal harmony the 
Indian Universities might offer courses 
in which Arabic and Sanskrit would 
have -he same basic value as Greek and 
Latin in the public schools and Univer- 
sities of England was put forward on 
February 11th by Begum Amiruddin. 
Her address, delivered under the auspices 
of the Kumbakonam Parliament and 
summarized in The Hindu, was an 
appeal to the two great communities of 
our country to understand each other 
better, to cultivate breadth of vision 
and tc display a spirit of accommodation 
towards each other’s religion and culture. 

As ip music the different notes assumed 
full artistic beauty and power only when 
blended into harmony, so the diverse cul- 
tures cf India must ent of their 
separate beings in a cultural diapason ... 
Educafed men and women should under- 
take tre study of the different cultures and 
the viral task of building a magnificent 
superstcucture of fellowship on the found- 
ation cf these cultures. If they did so, out 
of the present-day conflicts there would 
emerge a cultural fellowship which would 
draw the different races and creeds in one 
bond cf common understanding for the wel- 
SE z India and for the service of the 
wo 


There was encouragement for those who 
believe that indigenous Indian medicine 
has a valuable contribution to make to 
therap2utics, in the unofficial remarks of 
the Surgeon-General, Major-General 
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N. M. Wilson, when he presided over 
the “ Hostel’s Day” celebrations of the 
Government Indian Medical School 
Hostels at Madras on the 14th of Febru- 
ary. Referring to a letter which he had 
received the day before from a student 
of the school, in which it was stated that 
the school was striking out a “ golden 
middle path” between Allopathy and 
Ayurveda, Major-General Wilson said, 
as quoted in The Hindu, that 

speaking as a doctor and not as the 
Surgeon-General, he could say with truth 
that this country must take the middle path. 
Those concerned with medicine must 
consider both the systems, After all, the 
doctors—in the East as in the West—were 
the servants of the public, and the patients 
would give them praise if they got cured, 
no matter by what system of medicine the 
cure was effected. 

“The Veda of Life”, which is the 
literal translation of “the Ayurveda”, 
has a wealth of traditional wisdom which 
Western medicine is foolish indeed to 
ignore. 


A reform in Indian penal law and 
penal procedure is overdue. The way had 
been paved, by the last All-India Jail 
Reform Committee, by the committees 
appointed by the late Congress Govern- 
ments and by agitation led by various 
social-service bodies, for the First All- 
India Penal Reform Conference which 
met in Bombay on February 24th and 
25th. The Indian Penal Reform League 
was launched with the blessings of the 
Hon, Sir, Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, to study crime and delinquency 
and criminal law and procedure and to 
formulate ameliorative measures. 

Several speakers at the Conference 
made important points, but the most 
significant address was that of the Chief 
Justice of India. Sir Maurice stressed 
the intrinsic worth of man qua man, as 
the possessor of rights which he could 
never forfeit entirely, whatever he did. 
The community had a right to protect 
itself, but the person against whom it 
sought protection was one of its own 
members; the criminal must also be 
protected from society, which would 
continue to create criminals as well as 


punish them until it had accepted in full 
“the faith, often shaken but never shat- 
tered, in the common humanity of us all ”. 

Despite these views, Sir Maurice 
believes that some are practically “ irre- 
claimable”, and he upholds the death 
penalty though he made a significant 
admisson :— 

I have never met a Judge in India who 
did not refer to the difficulty of arriving at 
the truch in criminal cases; and indeed a 
friend of my own tells me that he is a 
strong edvocate of the abolition of the death 
sentence in murder cases solely on the ground 
that owing to the prevalence of hard swear- 
irg he can never feel absolutely certain that 
the right verdict has been arrived at. 


Sir Maurice admits also that “in a 
moderr well-organized State the true 
deterrent of crime is not so much the 
severity of sentences’as the swiftness and 
certainty of punishment”. There are 
cogent reasons for abolishing the death 
penalty besides the fallibility of courts, 
the irrevocability of the sentence and its 
doubtful value as a deterrent. To men- 
tion only a few: revenge, whether of 
individual or society, is the lowest of 
motives ; capital punishment is barbar- 
ous and debasing to those who adminis- 
ter it; it cuts off the possibility of the 
guilty man’s reformation ; and the tak- 
ing of life, since it is against the moral 
law proclaimed by all great Teachers, 
cannot be justified by legalization. 

Sir Maurice’s rebuke to Indian penal 
adminstration is deserved. There have 
been “ dreadful cases of cruelty towards 
prisoners in jails” which have pro- 
foundl7 revolted the literate minority to 
whose knowledge they have come. The 
implicetion, however, is open to chal- 
lenge zhat such instances which, it is 
alleged, would in England “have raised 
such z storm of indignation as might 
even have endangered the government 
of the day”, in India “seem scarcely to 
have aroused a more than transient and 
local interest”. Sadistic punishments 
used to be inflicted on convicted traitors 
by the law in England, and were witness- 
ed with morbid enthusiasm by excited 
mobs. It is less than eighty years since 
the last victim was sentenced to be 
“hanged, drawn and quartered”, and 
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only seventy yeers since that ferocious 
penalty was formally abrogated. The last 
sentence passed was not carried out, but 
in 1803 seven men suffered that punish- 
ment. Does Indian penal administration 
show many stains much darker than 
dragging a living man along the high- 
way behind a ho-:se-drawn sledge to the 
place of execution, and the subsequent 
public mutilation of his corpse ? 

_And would it >e invidious to inquire 
who is responsible for abuses in the 
penal administration of a subject 
people ? 

The criminal zan be reformed only 
by himself, but society must provide 
conditions which will offer the incentive 
to self-reformation. The period of incar- 
ceration should depend upon how long it 
takes a man to change his anti-social 
attitude. As Shr. K. M. Munshi re- 
minded the Conference in his presidential 
address : “ Punishment must be related 
to the criminal, not to the crime alone.” 

During the prison term ethical precepts 
must be inculcated. The prisoner’s self- 
respect must be aroused and fostered. 
Discipline is necessary but regimenta- 
tion must not be carried to the point of 
inducing an infartile mentality and an 
incapacity for dealing with normal condi- 
tions, Obviously prisoners must not be 
coddled ; but prozressively, in the case 
of each individual who shows a disposi- 
tion to play the game according to the 
rules, the rigours of prison discipline 
should be relaxed and opportunities for 
exercising judgment and responsibility 
afforded, until, equipped by occupational 
and mental as well as moral training, the 
former criminal is ready to take his place 
again in the community. 


“ Against stupidity the Gods them- 
selves strive unviccorious.” Undiscourag- 
ed by Schillers warning, however, we 
must, if we are tc save modern culture, 
put up a valiant struggle against the col- 
lective stupidity that has brought civiliz- 
ation to the very brink of disaster. Many 
men and all nations are blind to the 
organic unity of mankind and the corol- 
lary of that unity, that nothing which is 


against the best interest of the whole can 
possibly be of lasting benefit to the part. 
No nation, as no individual, has the right 
to pursue private ends in complete dis- 
regard of the effects of such action upon 
other nations or other men. 

Miss Storm Jameson, writing on 
“The New Europe” in The Fortnightly 
for January, stresses the necessity for 
nations to “resign their absolute power 
to disorder the living conditions of the 
whole world to their own temporary pro- 
fit”. She ascribes the failure of the 
League of Nations to the unwillingness 
of its member States “to act with the 
self-restraint of civilized individuals”. 

A central economic and financial 
authority has become the only alterna- 
tive to perpetuating “a Europe strangled 
by traffic barriers and crushed by the 
burden of defending its right to choke to 
death”. 

Allied victory which does not establish 


international economic co-operation will 
settle nothing but the date of the next war. 


This prescription is excellent as far as 
it goes but it stops short of complete ef- 
fectiveness. Could it be assumed, in the 
present state of national morality and 
intelligence, that agreement on a com- 
mon economic and financial policy 
would be self-enforcing? Granting that 
it could, and that harmonious co-opera: 
tion between member States would suc- 
ceed the present “ inflamed nationalism ”, 
would not a federal union of Europe be 
open to the same temptation to pursue 

“enlightened self-interest ”—a “euphem- 


ism for selfishness—on a continental . 


instead of a national scale? 

Perhaps to turn over to “a federal 
European Council” the power “to gov- 
ern and educate in colonial’ territories 
and to prepare them for self-govern- 
ment” is a step in advance of national 
exploitation of stibject peoples, but we 
are convinced that plans for the co- 
operation of some members of the hu- 
man family alone in their own interest 
are foredoomed to ultimate failure. As 
Kingsley wrote :— 

Not self-interest, but self-sacrifice, is the 
only law upon which human society, can be 
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grounded, with any hope of prosperity and 
permanence, 


Sir Aladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, 
whose presidential remarks on February 
27ih at Mr. Justice Horwill’s Young 


India Society lecture at Mylapore, Mad- : 


ras, on “The Treaty of Versailles” are 
quoted in The Hindu, brought out that 
the problems of Europe are not the only 
ones demanding solution : — 

Not the difficulties besetting European 
politics alone but the problems of Asiatic 
countries also should be solved according 
to the requirements of a broad human 
outlook. 

The possessed areas of the world fol- 
low with understandable concern not 
only the struggle between possessors and 
the dispossessed but also the plans of the 
anticipated victors for setting the world 
to rights after the war is over. The pre- 
occupation of the latter with Europe and 
its problems prompts the repeated query, 
wistful and insistent, from the depend- 
encies, “ Where do we come in?” 

Sir Alladi is not over sanguine about 
the prospects for the freedom of small 
nations, but he pointed out in his ad- 
dress the direction in which alone a last- 
ing solution may be sought. Repetitions 
of Versailles, he declared, were sure to 
occur unless there was a reordering of 
nations and “unless nations changed 
their cutlook and learnt to live and let 
live—to live in mutual accord, sympathy 
and understanding ”. 


Mr. H: G. Wells came forward in The 
Daily Herald late in February as the 
sponsor: of a draft Declaration of the 
Rights of Man (reproduced in India by 
The Hindu and The Hindustan Times). 
Whatever -its shortcomings, it has the 
merit of formulating definite objectives 
for an ordered world, to replace the chaos 
in which we are struggling. Protection 
from physical and administrative abuses 
and economic security are its major 
themes. The economic rights of man 
are the most controversial ; their practi- 
cal acceptance would deal the coup de 
grâce to privilege. 

Mr. J. B. Priestley protests against 


the proclamation of such ‘economic rights 
unless “some indication is given of the 
social and economic machinery that they 
seem to take for granted”. There are, 
in Asia, he mentions, several hundred 
millions who lack the necessary mini- 
mum of food, clothing, medical care, 
etc., to which they, as human beings, are 
claimed to be “entitled”. Obviously it 
is a disgrace to modern civilization that 
the claim should even have to be urged, 
let alone that it should be so obviously 
unlikely to meet with general acceptance, 
but the situation must be faced. 

Important points are brought out by 
several other contributors to the series. 
Sir Richard Gregory, President of the 
British Association, describes the Decla- 
ration as “new commandments of con- 
duct of a modern society with a sense of 
responsibility to the whole hunran race,” 

Mr. George Lansbury is convinced 
that we do not need more declarations ; 
the armaments race and “much worse 
crimes continue in spite of all the know- 
ledge and wisdom accumulated over the 
ages ”. What is necessary is for men and 
women in all lands to accept as true the 
oneness of life He puty the issue 
bluntly :— 

We cannot be made good citizens by 
others, We must learn the simple truth, 
there is no democracy unless there are 
democrats, 

The point is made by Prof. John Ryle 
of Cambridge University that “ Rights 
Ba be deserved as well as declared.” 

In parallel with a Declaration of the 
Rights, I should like to see a Declaration of 
the Duties of Man....Individuals and 
nations alike, while demanduig the right 
to live in freedom and to receive certain 
benefits, have somehow got to recover—or, 


n pa to discover the spirit of service 
e advantages of mutual aid, 


"eae criticism brought against Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s draft Declaration was that 
of Mr. Harold Nicholson, M. P., that 
it does not refer explicitly enough to 
freedom of conscience, speech, public 
assembly and printing. 


It is interesting in this connection that 
in a recent broadcast address Mr. Wells 
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claimed to be, supparting the present Bri- 


-tish Government—which he openly dis- 


approves on. several counts—because in 
spite of its alleged defects it accords him 
freedom of speech and is fighting for 
that freedom throughout the world. 
Hitevada (Nagpur) inquires edi- 
torially on the 1st March whether the 
people of India are not included in the 
entire world of Mr. Wells, and suggests 
that the British war aims might well be 


translated into action in India. Surely ' 


the ability of England to bestow free- 


dom of speech upon the Indian people . 


does not wait upon an Allied victory ? 

The same idea underlies Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyar's question in the Hindu 
of 11th March ; examining Mr. Wells's 
Declaration he asks—“ Is this declara- 
tion intended to apply to the European 
countries and nations only, or to Asia 
and Africa also?” 


The scant attention bestowed by 
Indian scholars on Indian Materialism 
is brought out in the introductory chap- 
ter of Dr. K. B. Krishna’s forthcoming 
book on Thea History of Materialist 
Thought in India, which appears in the 
January-February issue of Trivent. 

The reason seems to us to lie deeper 
than the explanat:on which he offers. 
He describes Indian materialism as es- 
sentially a protestant movement, when- 
ever it has appeared ; opposed to super- 
naturalism, priestly class domination etc. 
Research, he suggests, has been along 
lines inspired by class interests. These 
have differed for the middle and lower 
classes. The former have not been so 
much concerned with the latter’s prob- 
lems. The unsopiistication of the vil- 
lagers—we object to the expression “ the 
‘primitive idiocy’ of village life’””—and 
the weakness of the working-classes have 
unfitted them for conducting research for 
themselves. But to assume that if they 
did so and came across materialism in 
the history of Indian thought the masses 
would embrace it forthwith as congenial 
and suited to their needs is to misread 
entirely the Indian temperament. _ 

Dr. Krishna claims that materialism 


—“ the view that upholds the primacy 
of matter to other things ”—is indigen- 
ous to India. “ Not all thought is other- 
worldly. Not all thought is idealistic.” 
He 5 right; ancient India did have its 
Châ-vâkas and’ Nastikas. Materialism 
has sprung up now and again in our 
country’s history but it has never taken 
root and always it has died of inanition; 
The bent of the national genius is essen- 
tially idealistic and spiritual. 


Shri H. G. Narahari, who writes in 
The Poona Ortentalist for January “On 
the Drigin of the Doctrine of Samsira”’, 
takes issue with the Orientalists who 
deny the indigenous origin of the doc- 
trne and maintain that the Vedic Ar- 
yane borrowed it from their aboriginal 
neigabours. 

Tae doctrine necessarily involves, as 
Shri Narahari makes clear, the doctrine 
of Karma, “that every man must réap 
what he has sown, and that every action 
on earth shall have its result ”. 

While some of the best known Orient- 
alists fail to recognize the doctrine of 
Transmigration—before the period of the 
Braamanas, others, mostly Indians, hold 
with Shri Narahari that the various con- 
ceptions that led to the formulation of the 
theory are to be found in the earliest 
Vecic texts. He proves that the Vedic 
poezs had a definite idea of survival after 
deach and also the idea of Karma. The 
clain that the two concepts are not 
found together in no way militates 
against the Vedic Aryans: having 
recognizec. their correlation. Unless 


they are understood as complementary, `, 


reircarnation becomes meaningless and 
Ka-ma untenzble. The most casual. ob- - 
server must remark that retribution does 
not always overtake the evil-doer in his 
present incarnation and, that. there are 
corgenital handicaps and infant suffer- 
ings which defy any other explanation | 
then their being the result of previous 
actions. Is it conceivable that the giant 
intellects to whom the world owes the 
Vedas could have failed to observe a con- 
nection so obvious as that which the 
doctrine of Samra establishes ? 
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THE TEMPLE OF PERMANENT PEACE 


On the 20th of this month the entire 
Buddhist world will celebrate the 
anniversary of three important events 
in the life of the Buddha. The magical 
influence of this Master-Mind who lived 
six centuries before the Christian era 
continues to work its miracles in the 
hearts of hundreds even to-day. The 
power of the Buddha’s life and the influ- 
ence of his teachings are impressing 
many in materialistic Japan; in war- 
wom China ; in Ceylon, in Burma and in 
India ; in Tibet and in Turkestan. And 
in the West as well, in not a few 
European and American minds is’ that 
influence active. F 

What is the nature of the power which 


+ „this great Soul exerted on thousands of 


free-willed men and women during half 
a century of most glorious ministry ? 


© What is the kind of potency which the 


memory of his life and the contact with 
his teachings evoke even today in 
human consciousness 2 Has that life 
and have those teachings any definite 
message for our confused and disintegrat- 
ing civilization? War and bloodshed 
prevail in our midst; wars are being 
waged and blood is being shed in the 
names of Right and Justice and Liberty, 


and Progress and Culture. How did 
this Man win in his lifetime and how 
does he continue to win human heads 
and hearts—millions upon millions of 
them? Not by the sword did he win 
the kirgdom of Peace for himself and 
for his numberless followers, He said 
ir starting the very quest for that 
Peace :— 


My chariot shall not roll with bloody 
wheels 


From victory to victory, till earth 

Wears the red record of my name. 

The -<eligious philosophy which he left 
to humanity has produced for over 
twenty-five hundred years generations of 
good and unselfish men. His is the only 
absolutely bloodless religion among all 
tke existing religions: tolerant and 
liberal, teaching universal compassion 
and cnarity, love and self-sacrifice, 
poverty and contentment with one’s lot, 
whatever it may be. No persecutions, 
no enforcement of faith by fire and 
sword have ever disgraced it. No 
thunder-and-lightning-vomiting god has 
interfered with its chaste command- 
ments ; and if the simple, human and 
philosophical code of daily life left to 
us by zhe greatest Man-Reformer ever 
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known should ever come to be adopted 
by mankind at large, then indeed an 
era of bliss and peace would dawn on 
Humanity. 

The whole of civilization is so busy 
doing things that it has no time even 
to enquire into the raison-@étre of its 
busy-ness. War is being waged by two 
great democratic countries in Europe and 
the reason given is that Hitlerism must 
be destroyed. Wha: they will do when 
it is destroyed is nct clear, and more— 
the political leaders of Downing Street 
and the Quai d'Orsay refuse even to 
discuss the subject. 

Politics has become the religion of the 
people everywhere—even in India it 
threatens to do so if the rising tide is 
not stemmed. Gandhiji tries to hold 
the balance between spiritual idealism 
and political action, but the Western 
world-forces glamour the bulk of young 
India, who wish to divorce the Soul, 
religion, from its body, the politics which 
Gandhiji has been crying to build upon 
the basis of the existence and the 
potency of that Soul. 

In one aspect of his labour of love 
Gandhiji may well be said to be carry- 
ing on the work of the great Buddha. 
To suit modern conditions Gandhiji 
engages in political actions, but his whole 
emphasis is on moral elevation—on men 
and women rising cn the stepping-stones 
of their dead psychical selves to living 
in noetic peace and spiritual strength. 
The Enlightened One did not work in 
the political field but engaged himself in 
impressing the hearts of men by the 
example of a noble life and in infiuenc- 
ing their minds by sage precepts. A 
transmutation took place in large 
numbers of people and prepared the way 
for the era of Mauryan glory. 

It would be weil for India to recall 


to-day the technique of the Tathagata— 
of Him who followed in the footsteps of 
his Predecessors. The Buddha paid 
scant attention to his earthly pedigree 
and emphasised the truth that he was 
“not of a mortal line”, but of “ descent 
invisible, the Buddhas who have been 
and who shall be”. He called upon all 
men not to bother about their outer 
conditions, birth-status and body-caste, 
etc., but to trace their own heavenly pedi- 
gree. By looking away from the world 
of objects where shadows glamour and 
entice and by turning to the world with- 
in and behind, where the purpose of 
existence is to be seen and the right mode’ 
of living can be learnt, men and women 
find what they are seeking—Sva-raj, of 
which Sva-raj the political freedom of 
Hincusthan is but an emanation, an 
aspect. 

Tke Buddha taught that he who is not 
loyal to the world of Nirvana cannot be 
truly patriotic towards the country of 
his birth. Modern patriotism shows 
fidelity to a geographical territory, im- 
priscns the ideal of brotherhood in skin 
of a particular colour, and in other , 
similar expressions enhances the differ-, `` 
ences and divisions between man and 
man. Spiritual patriotism does not war 
against another country separated by a 
mountain range or a flowing river ; does 
not Dut on superior airs because it speaks 
a particular tongue. All lands are but 
parts united in one Earth, all tongues 
but children of the One Mother Tongue 
from which even the language of the 
Gods and its sister tongue of Avesta were 
born, 

The world needs to-day the overthrow 
of false patriotism, worked up to a war- 
pitea by nationalistic politicians. The 
evil force obsessing false patriotism is 
greed—the sense of possession, the urge 
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to get more. Wars of to-day are said 
to be between the haves and have-nots ; 
that is, they are based on false concepts 
of gaining, accumulating and using 
wealth, principles of economics as false as 
they are immoral, as the disastrous con- 
sequences reveal to those who have eyes 
to see. The Buddha’s way of poverty, 
also recommended by Gandhiji, has a 
message for the modern sense-ridden 
civilization, controlled by bankers and 
book-makers, by profiteers and business 
magnates. In the view of the true 
Economists such as Buddha and Jesus, 
to whose school Gandhiji belongs, an in- 
dividual is not the absolute and 
autocratic possessor of his wealth ; he is a 
trustee who holds his possessions for the 
common good. So with a nation—be it 
an imperialistic giant or a humble genius 
—each must learn to share with all its 
raw products as its polished culture. 
Having found out the fallacy that 
any nation can prosper and live in peace 
when others are struggling against pover- 
ty, that any Empire, however large, can 
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hold itself together in proud isolation, 
careless of the interests of amall neigh- 
bours, European peoples are thinking of 
a Federated Europe ; but in the process 
of time federated continents will prove 
as futile as isolated nations and will 
bring about wars of still more ruinous 
proportions. Federated Europe against 
Federeted Africa, or Federated Ameri- 
ca against Federated Asia! A Federa- 
ted World should be the aim of all 
right-hearted peoples. 

Wars impoverish humanity. Peace 
enriches it. Hatred corrupts beauty, 
virtue, truth. Wars will cease not by 
wars, but by justice, by the sense of duty 
which recognizes the rights of all, includ- 
ing onsself, 

This message of the Buddha, given 
over two thousand five hundred years 
ago, has a most practical bearing for 
the world of to-day. Not politics 
divorced from spiritual realities can save 
aur world ; the Teachings of the Buddhas 
contair. the key to the Temple of Per- 
manen: Peace. 


“ And if the Koliyas”, asked the Blessed One, “ persist in drawing off this water, 


which is the gi 
“ Slau 

lions coming to battle together. 

“Then the season of sowi 

“in the soft mud, will pass idly, for plou 

ground! Mother and child 

roam through your fields!” 


of Gods and demons, what will come of it?” 
ter and dire penalties”, answered the Sakyas; and their gaze was that of 


and of planting the young rice, paddling it firmly down 


and sower will be ashes on the burning- 


will perish of hunger, and the wild beasts of the forest will 


“ But our faces will be blackened”, urged one cf the Sakyas, “if to the threatening 


words of these base ones we make not answer as Kshatriyas should—with clash of spear 

and winging of fiery arrows.” 

dou thie wala to allt wou would wed oe ey Ca 
on: 8 water for OU WO men’s lives—is it te in i 

men reer a goat yhe it should eae mere 

“By no means, It is flowing and no stay in an 1 or shallow.” 

He said then: “Let the Koltyas for this day have of drawing water, and 
let the Sakyas dig their channels for them. Even so tomorrow let the Sakyas draw water, 
and the Koliyas dig. Are the white shoulders of the mountains a well which men have 
made? There is water for all, and when both have drawn for their day the river will be 
flowing ad a in three weeks will the rains brim its vessel from shore to shore and far 
over your 


—The Youngest Disciple by EDWARD THOMPSON 
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- LIGHT IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 


I—LIGHT AND ILLUMINATION AMONG THE 
EARLY SUFIS 


[This is the first of a series of articles by Margaret Smith who has made 
Islamic Mysticism: ter speciality, Our readers zre familiar with her various studies 
on the subject in earlier volumes of THD ARYAN PATH. We fully agree with her 
remark : “I feel that the teaching of the mystics overrides all barriers of race and 
nationality and that it contains a message of peace and hope for a troubled world, 
which is much needed at the present time.” —En.] 


The conception of God, the One 
Reality, as Light, and of an inner light 
within the humen soul by which it 
becomies conscious cf its relation to the 
Divine as a ray cf zhat Essential Light, 
is found in Islamic Mysticism from the 
beginning. 

It was no new conception, but one 
derived from many sources and found 
in many faiths. Light embodies the idea 
of glory and spleadour, it is infinite in 
its manifestation, omnipresent, unchange- 
able, the source and condition of life 
and activity and beauty. It is small 
wonder that the celestial luminaries 
should have been worshipped in Babylon 
and Pheenicia, or -hat the Egyptians and 
Greeks and Romzns should have found 
a place in their pentheon for a Sun-God, 
the source of lice, and for a Moon- 
Goddess, symbol of Wisdom. Nor is it 
surprising that L.ght should have been 
set over against Darkness, to represent 
the spiritual and the good in opposition 
to the material and the evil, by the 
Zoroastrians of Persia and by others who 
followed them. 

To the early Hebrews, the glory of 
God was represented by the Shekina, 


the Divine Radiance visible by day and 
night, yet hidden within a cloud lest 
mortal eyes should be blinded by that 
unearthly glory. They thought, too, of 
the wings of that Shekina as being wide 
enough to enfold all humanity. The 
Hebr2w Scriptures are full of the praise 
of Liht, the first of all things to appear 
after the eternal night which had rested 
upon the abyss. The summons of the 
prophet is : “ Arise, shine : for thy Light 
is come and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” “In Thy Light”, sings the 
Psalntist, “shall we see light”, the 
teaching of the Siifis long afterwards. 
Wisdom, too, is identified with Light in 
the Apocrypha. 


“Sne is the brightness of the Everlast- 
ing Light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God—more beautiful than the 
sun end above ell the order of the stars : 
being compared with the light, she- 
is found before it.”2 

Tke saint is described as “ the morning 
star in the midst of a cloud and as the 
moor. at the full, As the sun shining 
upon the temple of the Most High and 
as the rainbow giving light in the bright 
cloucs.”2 








1The Wisdom of Solomon, 7. 26. 


2 Ecclesiasticus, 50. 6. Cf. the Persian m 
He comes, a moon whose like the 
Crowr.ed with eternal flame no floo 


ic Rumi on the Divine Beloved : 
; n2’er saw, awake or dreaming 
cen lay.” 
(Translated by R. A. Nicholson) 
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With this we may compare the words of 
the Persian Safi Hujwiri, who likens the 
lover of God to a sun shining in a cloud- 
less sky, and, quoting the words of 
another Sufi, says that the combination 
of the light of the sun and the moon is 
like the purity of Love and Unity, 
when these are mingled together. He adds 
that, to be sure, the light of the sun 
and moon is worthless beside the Light 
of the Love and Unity of God, and 
they should not be compared, but that 
in this world there is no light so splendid 
as that of these two luminaries. That 
earthly light cannot be clearly seen by 
the eye, but the heart of the mystic, 
by the light of gnosis and love and 
union, can see the glory of God and 
while still in this world can penetrate 
into the mysteries of the world to come. 

The same conception of Light as re- 
presenting Reality and the Eternal 
Wisdom, whereby the human soul is 
also enlightened, is found in Greek 
thought. The poet Pindar, writing in 
the fifth century B.c. of the transience 
of human life, adds :— 


“But when a glory shines from 
God descending, 

Then rests on men a sunbright 
splendour-sheen 

s And life serene,” 

Plato, a century later, in his Republic 

urges that true education should lead 

the soul to turn away its “eye’—the 

spiritual vision—from the darkness in 

which it was born towards the Sun of 

Truth, to which it is really akin. This 

conception comes still more to the fore 


in Neo-Platonism and there is no 
doubt that the early mystics of Islam 
drew much inspiration from this source 

It wes probably from Plotinus that the 
Siifis gained their idea of God as the 
“Light of Lights”) (nür al-dnwar). 
Plotinus saw the need for a Light which 
is God Himself. The One, he says, is 
a “Light before light, an eternal irradi- 
ation resting upon the intellectual 
realm ”, and again, the life in the Divine 
Intellect is the Primal Light, at once 
Light-giver and that which is lighted. 
The human soul he describes as “a light 
springing from the Divine Mind and 
shining about it, in closest touch with 
its Source”. Man strives to know the 
dignity of the intellect and its light and 
splendour and the value of that which 
is beyord the intellect, that is, the Light 
of Lights, the Perfect Beauty, and 
Supreme Splendour? Plotinus says :— 

“We may know that we have 
attained to the Vision when the 
Soul has suddenly taken light, the light 
which is from the Supreme and is the 
Supreme. This is the true end set before 
the Soul, to take that light, to see the 
Supreme by the Supreme, and not by 
the light of any other principle: for 
that which illumines the Soul is That 
upon which it looks.’ 

The Siifis, in their turn, insist that 
the Light of God can be seen only by > 
His Light. Then, says Plotinus, it will 
be giver. to us to contemplate Reality 
and ourselves as they really are, radiant, 
full of light, indeed as pure light itself, 
having become God, united with the 
Light. He makes it plain that God is 





1Translated by A. S. Way. 





2 It is noteworthy that the name of Ishrdgiyyin (the Illuminated) is the name given 


by Sifi writers to the Platomc philosophers. 


, 3 Theology of Aristotle (so-called), p. 44. Really a Neo-Platonic treatise translated 
into Arabic in the ninth century A.D., of which the Siifig made great use. 


4 Ennead V, 3 : 2, 8, 9, 17. 
5 Ennead VI, 7: 9. 
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the Source of all lesser lights, which 
receive illuminaticn in their several 
grades, an idea taken up later and deve- 
loped by al-Ghazali. 

‘The Hermetic literature and Gnosti- 
cism may also have contributed some- 
thing, and there is no doubt that the 
mystical teaching of the early Christian 
Church contributed not a little to the 
Safi doctrine. Cl=ment of Alexandria, 
in the second century, taught a Christian 
gnosis, urging men to tread the mystic 
Path which would lead them from dark- 
ness into light. 

“Cast off the ignorance and the dark- 
ness that blinds our eyes, and sing to 
God, the Real Existent, ‘Hail, Light!’ 
For to us, buried :n darkness, bound in 
the shadow of death, Light has shone 
from Heaven, ' purer than the sun, 
sweeter than our life here. That Light 
is Life Everlasting ; whatever has par- 
taken of it lives! Night fears the light 
and sinking down in terror makes way 
for the Divine Day. All has now become 
sleepless Light ard sunset has joined 
hands with sunrise. For the Sun of 
Righteousness is present with all men 
equally and has changed sunset into 
sunrise and turned Death into Life.” 

St. Augustine in the fourth century, 
writing in his City of God of the soul’s 
ascent by way of purgation and illumi- 
nation, says that the incorporeal soul is 
illumined by the incorporeal light of the 
Wisdom of God, zs the body of the air 
is illumined by corporeal light. 


Dionysius the Areopagite, so-called, a ° 


Christian theosophist of the fifth cen- 
tury, regarded God as Essential Radiance, 
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the Morning Star, illuminating to con- 
template. The soul, he teaches, by unceas- 
ing renunciation, can be so purified from 
the defilements of sin that it can ascend 
to the Ray of the Divine Darkness, which 
is in truth the Unapproachable Light of 
the Presence of God. 

“Every ray of illuminating light which 
proceeds from that Light helps to restore 
the soul to perfection and to union with 
the One. Then it can contemplate the 
Simple Unity of Uncreated Light and 
become receptive of the Primal Light 
and, itself radiant, give radiance to 
others...” 

So those who enter into the Divine 
Light themselves become deified?. 

From all these sources, therefore, es- 
pecially Persian, Semitic and Greek, 
Islam derived the idea of God as Light, 
and this idea is found even in orthodox 
Islam and notably in the famous “ Light- 
verse” in the Quran, which declares 
that 

“God is the Light of the Heavens and 
the Earth: His Light is like a Niche 
wherein is a Lamp: the Lamp within 
a Glass : the Glass like unto a glittering 
Star. From a blessed Tree is it lit, an 
Olive-tree neither of the East nor of the 
West, the oil whereof would be almost 
luminous, even though Fire touched it 
not : Light upon Light.” 

And with the Light of Supreme Good- 
ness is contrasted the Darkness of evil 
and of ignorance in a succeeding verse : 

“But as for the Infidels, their deeds 
are like Darkness massed upon a fathom- 
less sea, billow overtopped by billow and 
above them the clouds: Darkness upon 
Darkness : wherein if a man stretch forth 





1 Translated by D. Pym. 


2 For ee full account of the vere ty Dionysius see THE ARYAN PATH, November, 


There is a beautiful prayer for Li 


ga and sinful, irradiate the darkness o 


1986. t contained in the East S ian Liturgy : 
the True Light of Ei ts, Who feedest ight from Thy Light and dwellest e 
th seen or can approach unto: T 

our minds b 


“ Thee, 
excellent 
we who are 


we beseech, even 
Thine “unspeakable Li Light, so that 


the lamps of our soals, being enlightened with the oil aed and of we ma 
Thou who didst create the ane on tie a pe 


in the joy of Thy Countenance 
order the darkness in Thy wisdom. 
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his hand, he shall hardly see it. He to 
whom God doth not appoint light, no 
light at all hath he.” 

These verses have aroused the greatest 
interest among commentators. Among 
the Muslim traditions ascribed to the 
Prophet Muhammad was the declara- 
tion, . 

“God is veiled by Seventy Thousand 
Veils of Light and Darkness: were He 
to withdraw them, then the Glory of His 
Aspect would surely consume those who 
looked upon Him.” 

The Prophet is also said to have 
prayed, 

“O Light of light, Thou art veiled 
from Thy creature and it does not attain 
to Thy Light. O Light of light, Thy 
light illumines the people of heaven and 
enlightens those upon earth. O Light of 
all light, Thy Light is praised by all 
light.” 

But although this prayer is said to 
have been given to the Prophet by the 
Archangel Gabriel, it is more likely of 
Safi origin. It is said also that the 
Prophet declared, “Fear the believer, 
for he sees by the Light of God.” An- 
other of his sayings was, “When God 
wills good to his servant He kindles a 
light in his heart and the sign of that 
light is his separation from the abode of 
vanity and turning towards the abode of 
eternity.’ A traditional invocation 
among Muslims is: “I invoke Thee by 
the Light of Thy Countenance.” An- 
other Islamic tradition is one which 
states that God said unto David, “ The 
mark of the spiritually-minded is that 
they no longer walk in darkness, for I 
am the Light of their hearts.” 

The Siifis gave to these Qur‘anic verses 


and these traditions a mystical interpre- 
tation, explaining the “niche” as the 
heart of the mystic, which is, therefore, 
the dwelling-place of the Divine Light. 
But it is only within the heart of one 
who has trodden the Path of purification 
by asceticism that the light burns clearly 
and steadily : it is only the gnostic who 
realises that within him is the inner light 
(bastir al-niir), by which he can see and 
apprehend the spiritual meaning of 
things. By the light of that gnosis the 
soul can see the mysteries which are 
hidden within itself and the Divinity 
which is hidden from the eyes of the 
ignorant and those who live after the 
flesh. The Stifis, at an early stage, were 
called the “ Enlightened” (al-ntiruiyya), 
because through purification the inner 
light was manifested in their lives. One 
famous Sifi was named Niiri, because 
by the light (nür) of insight he was able 
to read the inmost thoughts of his dis- 
ciples. He is related to have said, “ One 
day I looked upon a Light and I did 
not cease to contemplate it until I 
became that Light.” 

Pure Light, therefore, which is to be 
identified with Pure Being, is regarded 
by the Siifis as the source of all true 
knowledge. the Light manifesting itself 
through various means and in varying 
degrees. One of the earliest Siifis to 
develop a doctrine of gnosis which 
regards it as the Divine Light within the 
heart was Abii Sulaymén al-Darfini, who 
died in 830 AD and was famed 
for his asceticism and his knowledge of 
the spiritual ills and the temptations 
which afflict the soul. “ None”, he said, 
“refrains from the desires of this world, 





1Sura 24 : 35, 40. 


. ee ee r e There were certain 


people known to the Muslims as Sabeans, who upheld the opposition between Light and 
Darkness, and believed in a King of Light, the First, the Omnipresent, and an emanational 
theory of the dissemination of a upon all other beings, The Sabeans recognised as 
prophets and 


ets the Egyptian sages 


Hermea, 
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. save him in whose heart there is a light 
_ which preoccupies him with the world 
to come.” Azair. he said that when 
the gnostic’s spicitaal vision was awake, 
his physical vision was asleep, and that 
such a gnostic contemplated only the 
Divine. He describes Gnosis in words 
that are a reminder of Plotinus :— 

“Tf Gnosis walc be seen, all who con- 
templated it wcu ld die at the sight of its 
loveliness and zoodliness and grace, and 
every radiance vould seem dark beside 
that glorious light” 

Ant&ki, a Sit teacher who lived in the 
ninth century, zaught that all actions 
should be guided ty knowledge and that 
true knowledge zomes through the light 
of certainty by wh.ch God enlightens the 
heart of His servaat, so that he beholds 
the mysteries of the spiritual world, 
and by the rower of that light all 
veils between him and that world are 
removed, until et zst, by means of that 
radiance, he at-aias to the contempla- 
tion of the Invieib‘e. 

Harith al-MchZsibi, who appears to 
have studied ander Antaki, also wrote 
of the inner lignt in the mystic’s heart 
(ntir-al-qulib) and drew a contrast 
between light and darkness, saying, 

“ Nothing is harcer upon impurity than 
Light, but the LghH is only an illumina- 
tion to the hear: if the servant is awake 
and alive to it, Eut if he is neglectful 
he dies and is hh darkness and his light 
is extinguished , rcthing is more griev- 
ous to impuricr tkan light and white- 
ness, evil can ind no resting-place in 
the radiance œ light.” 

Bayazid al-Bisfimi, a Persian of 
Zoroastrian cescent, who influenced 
Islamic mysticism in the direction of 
pantheism, taght that the soul, ham- 
pered by its association with not-Being, 
the Unreal, mvs: pass through the stages 
of renunciatior. arg asceticism before it 
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can be fitted to receive and make use 
of the Divine gnosis. Of himself, when 
he had reached this stage, he said, “I 
have known God by means of God and 
what is other than God by the 
Light of God”, and again, “He who 
discourses of eternity must have within 
him the light of eternity.” 

Abū Télib al-Makki, an early Sifi 
who taught in Mecca, Basra and Bagh- 
dad and wrote the Qui al-Quliib (The 
Sustenance of Hearts), had much to say 
of the mystic gnosis, which he called 
that light which God “casts” into the 
heart. Gnosis is the “light of certainty” 
and without that steady illumination the 
gnostic cannot attain to contemplation 
of the Unity. He includes in his teach- 
ing a prayer for Light :— 

“O God, give me light in my heart, 
and light in my hearing, and light in my 
sight, and light in my feeling, and light 
in all my body, and light before me and 
light behind me, and light on my right 
hand and light on my left, and light 
above me and light beneath me. O 
Lord, increase light within me and give 
me light and illuminate me. Verily, to 
possess such light means to be contem- 
plated eternally by the Light of light.” 

The Persian mystic poet Abū Sa‘id b. 
Abi’l-Khayr, who lived in the latter half 
of the tenth century, after a long period 
spent in self-purification and asceticism, 
said that a Ligat shone upon him which 
annihilated the darkness of his being. 
He, too, declares that long ages before 
the souls passed into their appointed 
bodies they dwelt in the Presence of 
God and He shed His light upon them 
and they rested tranquil in that light 
and were nourished thereby, and it is 
because of that light within them that 
souls turn towards God and desire to 
return to be reunited with that Primal 


Light. 
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But while these ideas are found in the 
writings of the earlier Siifis, the real 
founder of the school of Illuministic 
mysticism, which accepted the doctrine 
known as the Hikmat al-Ishrég—a fully 
developed theosophic, doctrine of Light, 
was Ibn Masarra of Cordova (A.D. 883- 
931), a mystic and recluse who was 
responsible for a pantheistic speculative 
philosophy. He retired into the moun- 
tains and there taught his disciples an 
esoteric mysticism which had a perma- 
nent influence on later thought. His 
teaching was regarded as heretical by 
orthodox Muslims and for a time he 
went to Arabia to escape persecution. 
By the inner circle of his initiated fol- 
lowers he was regarded as a master of 
esoteric truth, whose teaching, given in 
symbolic language, contained an inner 
meaning which only the few could under- 
stand. In his teaching, “creation” was 
conceived as an emanation of Divine 
Light, produced by Love. Ibn Masarra 
claimed to be a follower of Empedocies 
(of the fifth century B.c.), who was 
reckoned by the Musjims to be the first 
of the seven great philosophers of Greece. 
The Muslims believed that Empedocles 
had taught that the Divine Attributes 
were to be identified with the One 
Reality, .that God was Pure Essence, 
transcending all multiplicity. The human 
soul was the link between this temporal 
world and the world invisible, and its 
nature, he held, was akin to that of 
light.2 
accepted by the Islamic philosophers and 
especially by the Ikhiban al-Safa (The 


This doctrine of Light was. 


mereme 


Brethren of Purity), an association 
formed in Basra in the second half of 
the ninth century. They taught the 
Plotinian doctrine of emanation, the 
world being derived from the One True 
Light. Mind, they held, is related to 
the One as the sunlight to the Sun, and 
Soul to Mind as the moonlight to the 
sunlight, The human soul, they taught, 
attained to salvation by means of puri- 
fying knowledge. They aimed at “the 
assimilation of the soul to God, in the 
degree possible to man.” The purified 
individual soul, after death, would return 
to the Primal Light, of which it was an 
emanation. 

The mystic philosopher Ibn Sin& 
(Avicenna), 980-1037,2 also conceived 
of God as Divine Light, ever-manifest 
for those who desire it, and hidden only 
from those concerned with material 
things. But the gnostic who brings the 
self under control and gives himself to 
meditation will find that his soul is 
illuminated by that Divine Light and 
that he is enabled to raise himself to 
that Light and so to attain to perfect 
sanctification. Then the light, which had 
seemed to be transitory, burns steadily 
and continuously and at the last the 
spark returns to the Eternal Flame and 
becomes one with it. 

So the mystics of Islam adopted and 
developed this theosophic doctrine which 
regarded the One Reality and all derived 
from the One as Light, and knowledge 
as illumination from above, an illumi- 
nation which is rather the kindling 
of a light already existent in the 





1This was the theory also of a contemporary Sufi, Mansir al-Hallaj, who held 
that God in isolation displayed His glory in Love and then desired to manifest His love 


in “ creation”, manifestation of 


imself. Cf. THE ARYAN PaTH, April, 1931, p. 216 ff. 


2 Among the sayings of Empedocles were, “ By fire we perceive the Unseen Fire” 
and “ Blessed ıs he who has gained the riches of the Divine Wisdom. Unhappy he in whose 


heart th 


e imagination of the gods is veiled in darkness.” 
3See THE ARYAN PATH, August, 1932. 
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soul, because it is itself a ray 
from that Primal Lught. This doc- 
trine found its fullest development 
later in the writings cf the great mystic 
teacher al-Ghazali mown to the West 
as Algazel) who related it to the differ- 
ent stages on the mystic Path, and in 


MYTH IN 


A. wholesome change in the attitude 
towards myths is >zought out in a digest 
by E. McClung Fening of the discus- 
siors of “Symbol and Myth in 
Religion” at tke Annual Conference 
of the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Educacicn, held in Keuka 
Park, New York, early last September. 
(The Review of Religion, January 1940) 
Western culture for the lest three centu- 
ries has had little sympathy for myth as 
a valid content o! knowledge or for my- 
thical interpretation as a serious method 
of apprehending =rcth. Myth has been 
lcoked upon patroaizingly by Western 
science as 
the pathetic attempt of a pre-scientific 
and uncritical meatelity to explain natural 
paenomena ...Mccem historiography has 
regarded myth esthetically as a rather 
amusing va of primitive poetic fancy 
without atien to primary religious 
experience. There ere now signs, however, 
ef a change of atticude. 

Myth and symbol are coming to be 
recognized as = bridge between visible 
objects and tenporal events and “the 
invisible realite and ideals of the eter- 
nal order”. 

True myth is rect the creation of the 
undifferentiated ccrs:iousness, whose product 
might be desc-izec as folklore, but of the 
mature rehgias experience of the two 
contrasting orcecs of reality. 

Symbolic in-erdretation is being ac- 
cepted as a characteristic way in which 
the mind synthesizes its experience and 
myth as “a primary form in which the 
creative and Zcrmative human spirit casts 
its insights”. 


the works of the Spanish mystic Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (still called by modern Sifis 
“The Great Master”) and of the later 
mystics of his school, by whom it was 
incorporated in their system of pantheis- 
tic monism. 
MARGARET SMITH 


RELIGION 


As a method of knowing truth, it is 
neither arbitrary nor fictitious, but = 
prneped handling of materials not derived 
rom mere sense or impulse. In rejectinz 
it, Humian Empiriasm, with its scheme ct 
associating sense impressions, not only ip- 
nores an actual activity of mind, but = 

psychologically false. 


An unwarranted distinction is, hov- 
ever, implied between the réle of myth 
in the West and the part it plays in the 
East. The myth that carries convictien 
in the West is said to be that based n 
unique historical facts and “actua ” 
events. Even though, as claimed, the 
Eastern time concept is of a wheel as 
compared with the Western straight-Ime 
concept of time, a factual foundation 
may with equal justice be claimed “or 
the former’s “ hierarchy of values expzes- 
sed in patterns repeated in many gic- 
cessive cycles and reincarnations ”. 

In the East as in the West, “it is be- 
cause the fact carries reality that i is 
a symbol: the historical fact is the 
necessary foundation of the metapbysi- 
cal fact.” Allegory and a mythical or- 
namentation around the kernel of tradi- 
tion in no wise prevent that kernel being 
a record of real events. Mythology is 
in one sense ancient history, and in 
India, no less than in the West, there is 
history in most of the allegories and 
myths and real actual events are con- 
cealed under them. It is a hopeful sign 
that modern thinkers are coming back 
to the position of Plato that the arcient 
myths are vehicles of great truths -vorth 
the seeking. 


TWO PARADOXES OF OUR CONSCIOUS:LIFE | 


IP. T. Raju, M.A, Ph.D., Sastri, is the author of Thought and Reality : 


Hegelianism and Advaita —Eb.] 


Students of European philosophy are 
familiar with Zeno’s paradoxes which 
deal mainly with the continuity 
and the infinite divisibility of space and 
of time. Students of logic are familiar 
with the paradox of inference, which is 
that if the conclusion represents some- 
. thing new, not contained in the premises, 
the inference must be false; if, on the 
other hand, the conclusion contained no- 
thing new no one would care to infer. 
Attempts have been-made to solve these 
paradoxes and to bring out their impli- 
cations, metaphysical or otherwise. Al- 
most all these paradoxes are concern- 
ed with things finite. But there are two 
which are more profound, touching the 
very roots of our conscious being ; they 
are, therefore, important not only for 
philosophy but also for religion. 

The first concerns our consciousness 
of deep sleep. In sleep we are not con- 
scious of anything, but are ignorant of 
everything. Curiously enough, however, 
we say we know that we were ignorant 
of everything. This point has been the 
battle ground -of the Advaita and other 
Vedantic systems. The Advaitin con- 
tends that because we are conscious of 
this ignorance, it is something positive, 
It is what he calls Maya. It is not the 
mere absence of knowledge, for here 
knowledge is present. We know that in 
deep sleep we were ignorant of every- 
thing. We could not have remembered 
that ignorance, the restfulness and the 
peace experienced in it, had we not been 
conscious of it. Remembrance of some- 
thing that we have not known is never 
possible. Hence Maya, which is of the 


form of ignorance, is a positive entity. 
Those, on the other hand, who do not 
accept the reality of Maya maintain that 
the ignorance of deep sleep is the absence 
of all knowledge; it is of a negative 
character only, not positive. 

Let us consider the Advaitin’s conten- 
tion that the ignorance of deep sleep is 
not the absence of all knowledge, be- 
cause there is knowledge of that ignor- 
ance. We do not in deep sleep know 
this or that thing, so particular cogni- 
tions of objects are absent. Yet deep 
sleep cannot be total annihilation of con- 
sciousness. If it were, there would have 
been none to witness the fact that we 
were not conscious of anything. As 
theré is a witness to it, and as he must 
naturally be conscious, complete absence 
of consciousness cannot be characteristic 
of deep sleep. But then the conclusion 
which the Advaitin bases upon this ex- 
perience cannot be escaped. What we 
are conscious of must be something posi- 
tive. Nothing that is merely negative 
can be an object of our consciousness, 
Every absence must be an absence of 
something, or it cannot be understood 
and is meaningless. And the particular 
object of whose absence we are conscious 
must be positive. But the ignorance of 
which we are conscious in deep sleep is 
not the ignorance of this or that thing. 
It is undifferentiated and inarticulate. 
Our consciousness of it does not depend 
on the consciousness of anything else. 
Hence that ignorance itself must be posi- 
tive. It is therefore a unique type of 

- ignorance. The Advaitin turns it into 
a metaphysical principle and calls it 
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Maya, which is translated by the words 
“ Nescience” and “ Ignorance”. 
Wherein then does the paradox lie? 
It lies in the fact that during our uncon- 
sciousness we are conscious of our uncon- 
sciousness. I may be ignorant of the 
solution of a mathematical problem, and 
I may be conscious of my ignorance of 
the solution. There seems nothing 
strange in our consciousness of such ig- 
norance. But in desp sleep, when we 
think that the ego is absolutely uncon- 
scious of everything, that is, where the 
distinction between subject and object 
practically disappears and thus where 
the “I” of the ego is not at all active, 
we are naturally surprised when we are 
shown that we were somehow conscious 
of our unconsciousness. How could the 
ego have known anything when it was 
unconscious ? i 
In the Advaita philosophy this phase 
of our experience is not spoken of as a 
paradox, only because it has not present- 
ed itself to the Advaitin as a great pro- 
blem. He has found in it merely 
a proof for his principle of Maya. But 
approaching the point from the angle of 
Western philosophy we cannot fail to see 
in it a peculiarly significant part of our 
experience which refuses to be pressed 
into the definite moulds of thought in 
the form of concepts. Taking this ex- 
perience, we cannot say that the ego is 
simply that which knows itself while 
cognising objects. Foz in deep sleep no 
objects are cognised but the “I” cannot 
be said to be extinct. Again, we cannot 
maintain that consciousness is an acti- 
vity or a quality of the ego; for we. find 
in deep sleep no ego which is conscious 
of itself through its consciousness of ob- 
jects. Yet there is consciousness of un- 
consciousness. Nor can we say that 
consciousness of objects is not necessary 


for the subject to know itself; for the 
normal form of consciousness is alweys 
the consciousness of objects, and nerer 
mere consciousness without objects. If 


we define consciousness in terns 
of consciousness in deep sleep, 
the definition will be inapplicable 


to our ordinary consciousness. If, on 
the other hand, we define it in 
terms of the latter form, it becomes in- 
applicable to the former. Again, be 
cause there is no ego whose activity or 
quality the consciousness experienced in 
deep sleep must possess, the ego must 
in its essence be of the nature of coa- 
sciousness. That is, the ego cannot be 
a substance of which consciousness is 
an attribute, but consciousness itself 
must be the substance of which the ego 
is a form. Another conclusion that fd- 
lows is that consciousness need not zl- 
ways be directed towards objects out- 
side itself, though in the normal form 
it is so directed. When there is no o> 
ject standing over against the subject, 
the latter tends to become infinite, Of 
course, in deep sleep, we cannot say thet 
the “I” has become fully infinite, fcr 
there is unconsciousness standing over 
against consciousness and thus limiting iz. 

It may be said that the unconscious- 
ness of which we are conscious in deep 
sleep can be regarded as the object cf 
that consciousness, and that therefore 
the latter is not without an object. But 
even if that unconsciousness is the 
object of our consciousness, it must 
be admitted that it is a very pect 
liar type of objest. It is not an object 
that stands opposed to our ego like othe: 
objects. It envelops our consciousness, 
darkens it. Yet consciousness is not de- 
stroyed, for it apprehends that uncon- 
sciousness. During deep sleep we do no 
distinguish ourselves from unconscious- 
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ness. It is a later consideration during 
the waking state that proves ‘to us that 
we must have been distinct from our 
unconsciousness. 

This paradox will be better apprecia- 
ted if we consider another found in 
European philosophy in connection with 
the ontological argument for the exist- 
ence of God. The latter paradox tells 
us that we are unconscious that we are 
conscious of the infinite being, whereas 
by the former we are told that we are 
conscious of our unconsciousness. Ac- 
cording to the ontological argument, 
God exists because we have an idea of a 
perfect and infinite being. Perfection 
implies the possession of every attri- 
bute ; and existence being one of the at- 
tributes, if that perfect being lacks it, 
he cannot be perfect. Therefore he must 
exist. This argument hes been stated 
in different forms by different philoso- 
phers but in all there is a transition from 
thought to being, from idea to existence. 
For this reason this paradox has been 
ridiculed by many writers. Kant, for 
example, asks whether to have an idea 
of twenty thalers in one’s pocket is the 
same as having them. Similarly, to have 
an idea of a perfect being does not 
necessarily involve the existence of that 
being. All that can be said is that the 
idea of a perfect being, because perfec- 
tion includes existence, must include the 
idea of existence. 

In spite of the weak and fallacious 
nature of the argument, it has appealed 
to some of the best minds of Europe, 
and various attempts have been made to 
defend it. The truth of the argument, 
it is said, lies eleewhere than in the 
usual form in which it is expressed. If 
we do not have an idea of that which 
is perfect and infinite, it is not possible 
for us to pass judgment on the imper- 


fections of the world. It is this idea that 
we use as a criterion for judging the fini- 
tude of things. But then how do we 
come to have that idea? Is it obtained 
by removing the limitations of the 
finite? Some answer in the affirmative. 
Generally, whatever ideas we have are 
obtained from the observation of things 
around us, which are all finite. ‘Perfect 
and infinite things are never perceived 
by us. For us it is the ideas of things 
finite and imperfect that are positive. 
The idea of the infinite and the perfect 
is obtained by thinking of something 
which is not finite and imperfect. The 
idea is therefore negative and derivative, 
that is, produced by our mind’s acting 
upon the ideas received through percep- 
tion. If this contention is true, then the 
idea of God, like many other ideas so 
derived, may be false. For example, the 
idea of a chimera which is compounded 
of other ideas is false. 

But it is pointed out, and reasonably, 
that the idea of a perfect and infinite be- 
ing cannot be a derived idea, for it is 
presupposed by the idea of everything 
that is regarded as finite and imperfect. 
Hence we have to admit that the idea of 
infinity and perfection is original and 
not derived. On the contrary, the idea 
of finitude and imperfection must have 
been obtained by imposing limitations on 
the former idea. But then how is this 
idea obtained? Not through sense-per- 
ception, and through derivation. It has 
then to be postulated that the idea is 
obtained through some immediate con- 
tact with a reality that is infinite and 
perfect. In this kind of experience the 
idea must involve existence, for other- 
wise the appearance of the idea cannot 
be accounted for. Thus the idea of God 
implied His existence. 

The point of interest for us in this 
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argument is that it is proved that we 
are conscious of God -hough we seem to be 
unconscious of Him. Herein lies the para- 
dox. We are unaware that we are all 
the time aware of God. We are here 
unconscious of our consciousness, 
whereas in the paradox previously 
considered we are conscious of our 
unconsciousness. What are the impli- 
cations of this new paradox? If we 
are really conscious of God, the fact that 
we are surprised when told that we are 
always conscious of Him proves that the 
consciousness of God is somehow screen- 
ed from us by our consciousness of the 
world. The two forms of consciousness 
must be different, and their directions or 
“intents” must be opposed. Further, 
our mind must have been specially 
adapted to the form of the consciousness 
of the world, for which reason we feel 
that we are unconscious of God. 
Mind apprehends objects which 
are different from itself. And, ex- 
cept in the case of subjective ideas 
where the question of truth or fals- 
ity does not arise, there is a chance 
of the idea being at variance with the 
object. The object in the present exper- 
ience, namely, God, cannot be an object 
of mind, because it does not stand be- 
fore mind. Yet it must have been known 
by us in some inexplicable way. This 
shows again that in some sense we are 
different from our mind. Nevertheless 
that part of us which knows God must 
be continuous with mind and somehow 
identical with it ; otherwise the two ex- 
periences, the experience of God and 
that of the finite world, could not have 
been compared. This shows that hu- 
‘man beings are living in two spheres 
simultaneously, the sphere of the infinite 
and that of the finite. 


Another conclusion follows, If we are 





to be as sure of our experience of God 
as we are of the experience of the “nite 
world, our consciousness has tc be 
directed away from the finite world, 
which means that we should rise above 
our minds. This conclusion may appear 
very strange to the European philoso- 
pher for whom self and mind are only 
two names for one and the same 
thing. But to the Indian philoscpher 
it is quite familiar. Even in European 
philosophy we find the distinction 
made between the higher and the Icwer, 
the noumenal and the empirical, the 
finite and the infinite self or mind. We 
may say that the mind of Indian pailo- 
sophy corresponds roughly to the Icwer, 
the empirical or the finite self of Euro- 
pean philosophy. But let it be noted that 
this correspondence is only very ro.igh, 
for the word manas, which is translated 
as “mind”, excludes the ego or akam- 
kara in almost all Indian systems ard is 
different also from buddhi or the deter- 
mining faculty. There are other differen- 
ces into which we need not enter now. 
The word anichkarana comes pertaps 
closer in meaning to the English word 
“mind”. But these differences of detail 
do not affect our main contention. The 
point is that the self should be treated 
as above mind and as in seme way difer- 
ent from it. It is the self that must Lave 
been in contact with God, whatever be 
the nature of that contact. Further, the 
same self must somehow be present in 
the mind; otherwise, as we have said, 
the experience of the imperfect could not 
have been compared with that of the per- 
fect. And in spite of feeling the difference 
between the two, we wonder whether we 
are conscious of God, because we are not 
able to bring this consciousness dowr. to 
the level of our consciousness of the firite. 


P, T. RaJu 


ER PLANS A LIFE 
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,the fallacy of the uni-polar explanation. — Eb. ] 
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“The name on the card is only one 
of my names”, my visitor said, when 
he had seated himself in my study. “I 
have had more names than it would be 
easy to count.” 

“The name that would mean most to 
you”, he continued, “ is Er.” 

“Er?” I inquired. “I’m sorry, but 
that doesn’t mean anything to me.” 

“You have read about me.” 

“T can’t remember doing so.” 

“T know you have. I know you have 
read Plato, He wrote about me—in the 
last book of his Republic.” 

Of course I remembered that Er. 
More than two thousand years ago 
Socrates held a group of young Athe- 
nians spellbound, while he recited the 
“myth” of Er the Pamphyllian. 

Er died, Socrates told them, and went 
to the land of the departed. There he 
saw many wonderful sights. Most 
wonderful, of -all was the occasion on 
which those of’ the spirits who had ful- 
filled their appointed times were sum- 
moned to return to earth and to life. 

They were assembled on a great plain. 
Before them all possible kinds of lives 
were laid out on display. God bade 
them choose the lives they wanted. Each 
spirit chose according to the wisdom 
or the folly experience had taught him. 

“I see you remember”, Er said 
quietly. 

“Ah, yes. I didn’t connect you with 
Plata right away. Now, please excuse 


me for being blunt, but what is the 
idea ?” 

“T’m not joking”, Er assured me. 
“J never was more serious in my life— 
I ought to say, my many lives.” 

“And I’m not crazy, either”, he 
added, “Before you telephone for the 
police, let me tell you that I can summon 
a score of witnesses who have known me 
well for many years. They will be glad 
to testify to my sobriety, sanity and 
moral character. If you begin to talk 
to them about Er the Pamphyllian, it 
will be your sanity they will question.” 

So it was that Er came to my home 
and commissioned me to write the story 
of a more recent experience in the realm 
of those who have lived and are about 
to live again. I asked him why he had 
picked me for the task, but he could 
give no answer. It was an urge, he said, 
like that which drove the Ancient 
Mariner. As for the story, he said that 
it would carry conviction to those for 
whom it was meant. To others it would 
seem only the idlest of idle fantasies. 

Ers more recent experience was very 
like the one of which Socrates had told 
the young Athenians, yet very different. 
Er has lived many lives since that far- 
off time. He has suffered much and 
has thought deeply upon the meanings _ 
of pain and beauty and joy and sad- 
ness. Moreover, centuries after Socrates 
and Plato were dead, Jesus of Nazareth 
had visited the earth. From the Cross 
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on Calvary Er has seen great rays of 
glory lighting up many mysteries of life 
and death, of beauty and love. 

When God on this :nost recent occasion 
bade Er choose a life, Er made bold to 
answer ; “I do not se2 any here that is to 
my liking. Will it ba presumption, if I 
ask permission to plan a life as I would 
like it ?” 

God smiled, a little sadly Er thought. 
“Let me see how you would do it”, He 
said. “I am not sure you would make 
as good a job of it as any of these on 
display. There are all sorts of limita- 
tions of which you may not be aware. 
Even I cannot have everything just 2s 
I would like it.” 

“Tt seems to me”, Er said very 
humbly and reverenfly, “that all my 
worst sufferings have been due to my 
own mistakes. So I am not very con- 
cerned with the circumstances in which 
I am ta live or the things that may 
happen to me. I only want to be able to 
handle each situation in the right way 
as it arises.” h 

“That’s a fair beginning ”, God said, 
“but not exactly startling in its origi- 
nality. I’ve been able to help men see 
that truth ever since I could induce them 
to think upon such matters at all. The 
Stoics, you remember, were particularly 
eloquent on that theme,” 

“Yes. I know. But I’ve been think- 
ing as deeply as I have been able about 
those mistakes. I’ve keen trying to find 
some common element or factor in them. 
I think I have it. I think they all 
occurred when I lost sight of—You. 
When I tumed away from Beauty, all 
my values became confused, and I made 
the stupidest choices any one could 
imagine. When I doubted Love, fear 
drove me frantic. When I lost hold on 
Power, I was feeble and ineffective until 


Ea] 


I loathed my very self.” 

“So—pardon the expression, it is so 
very concise—what ?” 

“I think that if I must live again on 
earth, I want to live with an undimmed 
and unflickering certainty of God: I 
want to scale all values in terms of 
beauty, the beauty that is and the beauty 
that might be. I want to be sure of love. 
I want to use power to create beauty, 
for the sake of love. If I can be sure 
that wisdom and joy in beauty and 
love are what men really want and all 
they need, if I can be sure of You—as 
I am now—I think I should never be 
afraid or sad or disgusted with myself.” 

God was silent for a long time. Er 
began to fear that he had offended. 

“Tf that is selfish, forgive me”, Er 
pleaded. “It seems to me to be just 
the opposite. Wouldn’t that be just the 
kind of life that would be richest in 
blessing to other lives? Wouldn’t Your 
glory shine through me to make life 
radiant all around? You know what I 
mean so much better than I do myself, 
so You will not think it just crazy pre- 
sumption—God, wouldn’t thal be Your 
opportunity ? ” 

Still God was silent. 

Er wondered and trembled a little. 

At last God spoke. “You know not 
what you ask. Are you able to drink 
of the cup that I must drink?” 

“I recognize the quotation”, Er 
replied. “The mother of James and 
John asked Jesus that her two sons 
might sit one on his right hand and the 
other on his left* when he came into his 
kingdom. But how does that apply to 
me? I’m not asking for place or honour. 
I’m only asking for sight—just to see 
You everywhere.” 

“That is something very much more 
terrible and perilous.” 
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“The vision of Beauty terrible and 
perilous ? ” 

“Yes. Do you think a man could 
endure it?” 

“I have never thought of Beauty and 
Love as terrible. Power, yes, sometimes, 
But not the other two.” 

“I told Moses that no man could look 
upon my face and live.” 

“Was that the meaning? I thought 
it was only a bit of Hebrew folk-lore.” 

“I let Nietzsche catch a few glimpses 
of the splendour life might hold. He 
couldn’t stand it. It drove him mad.” 

“John on Patmos”, God continued, 
“wrote that when my glory should be 
revealed, men would call upon the 
mountains to fall upon them to hide 
them from its splendour.” 

“I thought that was to hide them 
from Your wrath.” 

“Wrath is a trait of weakness, not of 
Ommnipotence. What men have called 
my wrath is only the unendurable bril- 
liance of my glory.” 

Er pondered God’s words, while God 
waited patiently, “I have known a 
beauty so beautiful”, Er spoke very 
slowly, “that all my joy in it was swal- 
lowed up in pain. And that pain was 
something I wanted more than any joy. 
That helps me to understand—just a 
little—whiat You have been saying. A 
greater beauty might have destroyed me. 
As I see ıt now, though, I would be glad 
to burn for one brief moment in such 
agony, though it might shrivel me to 
nothingness,” 

“It would. And thgt is just what I 
can’t permit. I told you at the begin- 
ning that there were limitations you 
probably did not suspect. That is one 
of them. Only I myself can endure the 
full splendour of my glory. To live with 
such a vision as you have asked, you 


would have ta be God.” 

“Ts this, then, too much to ask, that 
I may have so much of the vision as 
a human being can endure?” 

“ How much do you think you could 
endure? ” 

“You know—better than I.” 

“Do you remember what Plato wrote 
about me in the Timaeus? He wrote 
that = made as good a world as I could 


‘out ož the matenals I had at hand.” 


“I remember. But Christian thought 
always maintained that You created the 
materials themselves.” 

“In any case there are resistances of 
whick I have to take account, limitations 
to which I have to submit, if I am to 
accomplish any of my purposes.” 

“Tagore said something like that— 

‘Our Maker Himself hath taken 

upon Him the bonds ‘of creation.’ ” 
- “ Exactly. Now one of the bonds of 
creation is this—that as light spreads 
from its source it must not only grow 
less intense but must encounter opaque 
bodies that break it into rays with dark 
spaces between. Here and now you are 
looking at Truth and Beauty in light 
eventy diffused. Earth, to which you 
must go down, is a realm of ‘broken 
lights’ and black shadows.” 

“Dropping the figure of speech, just 
what does that mean ?” 

“Moments of glorious insight and 
high resolves. Hours of doubt, confu- 
sion, weakness, and dismay. For most 
men the world is an affair of darker or 
lighter, all fairly tolerable, grays. For 
you it must be all brilliant lights and 
black shadows.” 

Er was silent now for a long time. 
At length—“ Tell me about the shadows. 
Are they so very terrible?” 

“The worst of them is that your 
fellow men will never understand you 
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or the truth you are trying to tell them. 
They will refute vou and ridicule you. 
They will cast you out of their societies 
—eyen out of their churches. They will 
deprive’ you of all the ordinary means of 
livelihood. They will heap indignities 
upon you.” 

“But surely some will understand.” 

“A very few—and very imperfectly.” 

“ At least those who are closest to me.” 

“They will doubt.” 

Again Er was silent. 

“That will be much less than others 
have endured ”, he said at length. “If 
others have stood it, why cannot I? So 
long as I see clearly, nothing else mat- 
ters. Just grant me the sure vision, love 
that asks nothing fcr itself. Those can 
change all indignities into honour.” 

“You have not counted all the cost 
yet”, God checked him. “If you will 
be content with just an occasional glimpse 
of Truth and Beauzy, if you will not 
antagonize men too violently, you will 
find life tolerable enough. But I thought 
you wanted to be wholly aksorbed in 
the vision.” 

“T do. I do.” 

“Then you must be prepared for worse 
yet. Men will believe you a criminal— 
a traitor. They will hate you. They 
will wreak their vengeance upon you.” 

“ Death ?” 

“Worse.” 

“ Torture?” 

“The worst that aate can devise.” 

Er shivered. But his sufferings had 
taught him wisdom “The vision is 
enough”, he said, “the suffering will be 
but for a time. It will soon be over.” 

“No. It will not soon be over.” 

Er told me that he looked the question 
he cculd not bring his lips to frame. 

“Men are cleverer now than they 
were in the olden times. You have 


heard of the ‘concentration camps’ ?” 

Er nodded. 

“Weeks and even months of torture, 
always stopping just short of the 
severity that would give release. Utter 
loneliness. Not even the opportunity to 
bear a moving and convincing testimony 
before a crowd. At the end only a brief 
note to your family that you died a 
traitor.” 

God paused. Er could not answer. 
God looked at him with gentle pity. 

“Shall we call it off ?” God asked. 

Er shook himself free from the 
numbing horror that was fastening itself 
upon him. 

“No!” he cried, “No! [ll face it— 
the shame and the pain. Just grant me 
the strength to do it. I see it clearly 
enough now. Only promise me that I 
shall know it just as surely then, that 
I wont weaken. Just let me know now 
that I won’t doubt and won’t weaken 
then.” 

“ Little Er, one very much greater than 
you cried out at such a time, ‘My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?’” 

“ But grant me at least to know. That 
can transmute all suffering into triumph. 
I shall see the world moving from wars 
toward lasting peace because of what I 
am enduring. I shall see young children 
growing up straighter, more beautiful and 
unafraid. I shall see young lovers, joy- 
ous homes, old age touched with beauty 
and gladness. I shall never lose sight 
of all that. And I shall know that I am 
winning it for tfem. If I can just be 
sure of that, I can stand anything. It 
seems such a little thing to ask——-just to 
know.” 

“Did he?” 

Er heard his own voice, as though it 
were the voice of another, asking, “Is 
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that what it would cost to save the 
world ?” 

God made no answer. 

Er—or rather Er’s voice—changed the 
question. “Is that what it cost to save 
the world ?” 

He saw his answer in God’s face. 

When Er could speak again it was to 
ask a different question. “ You said that 
You Yourself could not have everything 
as You wished it?” 

“Ts not sin the proof of it?” 

“Then, if ‘You encounter resistances 
and experience limitations, do You suffer, 
too?” 

“Ts it not written that I gave my 
Son?” 

“Why must there be resistances and 
limitations even for God?” 

“That is something I cannot explain 
—not even to myself.” 

God noted the wonder in Er’s face. 

“To explain it, I would have to refer 
to something higher than myself. I can 
only repeat the old paradoxes that in 
order to be infinite, Infinity must im- 
pose limitations upon itself, that in my 
being I harmonize the clash and strain 
of opposites and realize myself through 


such tensions,” 

“But why did You do it? Why all 
the burden of creation—‘the bonds of 
creation’? Didn’t You foresee it all?” 

“Of course I foresaw it. Past, 
present and future to me are an ever- 
lasting Now. ‘Time is only ‘the moving 
image of eternity’. Einstein should 
help you to understand that great phrase 
of Plato’s.” 

“Then why? Why not everlasting 
peace and rest?” 

“ Because that would be blank nothing- 
ness. I am life and must bring forth 
life. Why is it written that I gave my 
Son ?” 

“*God so loved the world.’ ” 

“T loved. That means I discerned a 
beauty that might be—that shall yet 
be.” 

That is all Er can remember. He does 
not recall on what grounds he chose the 
life he is now living, or indeed whether 
he chose it himself or not. He thinks he 
gave up the attempt to plan a life for 
himself, or even to choose one, and asked 
God to pick one out for him. But what 
actually happened, he cannot say. 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 


Most of us know the difficulty of facing bravely an entirely new situation which 


carries us into unknown paths. 


If, at such a moment, someone whom we love and trust 


comes near to us with a winning gift of confidence, and says, “ Have no fear, for I will go. 
with you every step of the way”, then at once the dead-weight of anxiety is lifted, 


and in his company we go on our way rejoicing, 
us on our own untried life’s journey, and He 


will give us rest. 


Even so Christ's presence will go with 
—C. F. ANDREWS 


FREEDOM THROUGH SERVICE 


[This is the äfth in the series of studies: on the 


“Gita” by Professor 


D. S. Sarma, the firs: of which appeared in our January number.—Ep. ] 


We are now in a position to understand 
the Gita doctrine of Svedharme. To 
interpret this doctrine merely in terms 
of caste duties and <o say that every 
man is bound to fcllow the calling of 
the group into which he is born, irres- 
pective of his own irrate capacities and 
tendencies, is only to misunderstand the 
meaning of the Teacher. We have 
already seen that the whole aim of 
Krishna is to combat the view of Arjuna 
about Jati-dharma and Kula-dharma 
and to free the concept of Dharma from 
all external rules so as to make it con- 
terminous with spiritvel life. But if we 
take his teaching abont Svadharma to 
mean only insistence 32 caste duties we 
are coming back to the same old Jati- 
dharma and Kula-dharma, cf which 
Arjuna spoke at the outset. Krishna’s 
insight goes much deeper than that. It 
penetrates all accidents of birth and 
circumstance to the core of man’s own 
nature. His doctrine of Svadharma is 
based on the rock of Srabhava. For he 
says :— 

“ Better is one’s own duty, though 
imperfectly done, than the duty of an- 
other well done. He who does the duty 
imposed on him by his own nature incurs 
no sin. One ought not to give up the 
work which is suited to one’s own nature, 
O Arjuna, though it has its imperfec- 
tions ; for every enterprise is beset with 
imperfections, as fire with smoke.” 
(XVIII. 47-48) 

' It is true that Krshna appeals to 
Arjuna as a Kshatriya whose duty is to 
fight. He says :— 

“Further, if thow shouldst regard 
thine. own duty, thcu shouldst not 


falter, for to a Kshatriya there is no 
higher good than a righteous war.” 
(II. 32) 

But then he ie thinking of an ideal 
society in which the division of classes 
is based on character and profession. For 
in a famous verse he says, “ The four 
castes were created by me according to 
the division of character and function.” 
(IV. 13) And subsequently, to illustrate 
his theme, he says, “Heroism, vigour, 
firmness, resourcefulness, dauntlessness 
in battle, generosity and majesty—these 
are the duties of a Kshatriya, springing 
from hs own nature.” (XVIII. 43) 

It is to these qualities in Arjuna that 
Krishna is appealing when he asks him 
to follow his Svadharma and fight. If 
the Teacher had based his doctrine only 
on caste duties and not on duties 
“imposed by one’s own nature” it would 
have had no permanent validity. As it 
is, his teaching is valid for all time and 
for all types of society. According to 
him every man should cultivate his own 
natural zifts, should be true to himself 
before ke thinks of serving soeiety or 
God. It is only then that he will be an 
efficient member of the community or 
an efficient servant of the Divine Master. 
It is only then that his actions will have 
not only efficiency but also ease, sponta- 
neity anc beauty. For beauty is nothing 
but the inimitaHle grace which all 
creatures acquire when they are true to 
the law of their own being. A rose is 
beautiful when it approaches the ideal 
pattern cf a rose and not that of any 
other flower. A horse is beautiful when 
it approaches the ideal horse and not the 
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ideal elephant. The world is rich in 
individual forms. Krishna says :— 

“Behold my forms, O Arjuria, by 
hundreds and thousands—manifold’ and 
divine and of varied hues and shapes.” 
(XI. 5) 

And when any individual form 
acquires efficiency or strength or grace 
it reveals and glorifies the work of God. 
As Krishna says, “ Whatever being there 
is, endowed with grandeur, beauty or 
strength, know that it has sprung only 
from a spark of my splendour.” (X. 41) 
And the way to acquire these qualities 
is to be true to one’s own self, to perfect 
one’s own aptitudes, to improve one’s 
own gifts, to progress along the lines 
laid down by Nature—in a word, to 
act according to one’s Svadharma. Thus 
the Bhagavad-Gita is quite in accord 
with the most advanced educational theo- 
ries of to-day, in holding that indivi- 
duality is sacred and inviolable and that 
all en educator has to do is to make the 
child discover his Svadharma and to 
allow him free play to develop along his 
own lines. 

But the Gita does not stop there. All 
that we have been saying so far about 
Nature, individuality and Svadharma 
represents less than half of its teaching— 
and that the lower half. If this were all, 
Krishna would be only a good natural- 
istic philosopher, not a great World 
Teacher. Nature is no doubt our start- 
ing-point, but God is our goal. We 
should not forget that if Nature is our 
mother, God is our father. All our varied 
individualities find their fulfilment at 
last only in Him. Hence all our activities 
should have only one ultimate aim, 
namely, our spiritual progress. We 
generally crave more for the immediate 
consequences of our actions than for their 
inherent rightness. We calculate their 


effects on our fortunes and not on our 
character. It often happens that that 
action which brings us the greatest 
material gain involves the greatest spi- 
ritual loss. In fact, what is sin but a 
sacrifice of our higher self to the desires 
and passions of our lower self? So the 
first thing that we have to do, if we want 
to lead a religious life, is to shift the 
aim of all our activities from the external 
world of men into the internal world of 
spirit. By doing so we find that we give 
a unity to our actions which they did 
not before possess. Also we find that 
there is no such thing as defeat in spiri- 
tual life. For when we think a kind 
thought, say a good word or do a 
righteous deed, we may succeed or fail 
in the world but we automatically raise 
ourselves in the kingdom of the spirit. 
Hence the Gita says at the very outset 
of its teaching :— 

“Tn this no effort is ever lost, and no 
harm is ever done. Even a little of this 
law saves a man from great fear. In 
this the resolute mind has a single aim, 
O Arjuna ; but the thoughts of the irre- 
solute are manifold and endless.” (II. 
40-41) 

When we turn away from the material 
consequences of our actions to their 
spiritual values we discover a new world, 
as it were, and find ourselves co-operat: 
ing with the spirit of God energizing the 
universe. Every effort in this direction 
adds to our strength and we grow 
indifferent to gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, pleasure or pain which our actions 
may bring us. The more we care for 
virtue, appreciate beauty or pursue truth 


for their own sake the nearer do we feel, 
to God and the better fitted to be His . 


instruments, Even our ordinary duties 
in life may be converted into opportu- 
nities for serving God and for furthering 
His purpose. We have to lose ourselves, 
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no doubt, in the beginning. We have to 
give up the material fruits of our actions. 
But we gain ourszlves in the end. We 
discover our true selves. 

This is real sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
the lower self to the higher self. This 
is real worship—the worship of spi- 
ritual values like Truth and Beauty. 
And it is only when a mar: discharges 
his duties in a spirit of worship and of 
sacrifice that he gains true freedom. For 
God’s service is freedom itself. This, in 
modern terms, is Krishna’s teaching, 
which is sometimes called the doctrine 
of Nishkamakarma or disinterested work. 
This term Nishkemakarma is not a very 
satisfactory one, for it indicates only the 
negative side of the teaching, namely, the 
eradication of self-centred desire as a 
motive for action. But we are taught 
not only to eradicate kama or desire but 
also to substitute in its place yoga or 
fellowship with God. Love of God is to 
take the place of attachment to the world. 
So the term kermayoga, which brings 
out the positive side of the teaching, is 
a much better one. 


But by whatever name we call it, the 
doctrine is epoch-making in the history 
of Hindu religious thought. Its impor- 
tance lies, first, in that it reconciles two 
ancient and opposite schools of thought 
—those who preached salvation through 
works and those wko preached salvation 
through renunciation of works: secondly, 
in that it gives a new meaning and 
importance to life on earth ; thirdly, in 
that it brings heaven within the reach of 
all ; and, fourthly and above all, in that 
it offers a solvent tc the Law of Karma. 

The great objection to a life of action, 
from the standpoint of some teachers of 
religion, was that it bound a man to the 
.. wheel of Samsara o7 the round of births 
and deaths. For the good or the evil fruits 


of actions in one life have to be reaped 
in tke next and so on in endless succes- 
sion, Therefore the best way of releasing 
oneself from this Karma-bandha or bond 
of action is, according to these teachers, 
to practise karma-sammyasa or renuncia- 
tion of action. The way to obtain 
Mokzhe is to turn away from all activi- 
ties of life and to attain to a state of 
“ actbnlessness ”. One can imagine what 
will happen to a society if all its 
members begin to put this philosophy 
into practice. A life of renunciation and 
of contemplation is not for all. It is 
only for a few choice souls. For the 
large majority of men, a life of action 
is the best and the most natural, And 
actior should not be dreaded as some- 
thing that forges bonds for us in this 
life or the next. It is not every kind of 
action that binds. There are also actions 
that release. Krishna points out that 
actions done through attachment to the 
world bind the soul, but that actions 
done m a spirit of sacrifice and of service 
to God will not bind but release. 

“This world is fettered by work, un- 
less it is done as a sacrifice, Therefore, 
O Arjana, give up thy attachments and 
do thr work as a sacrifice.” (III. 9) 

Thus Krishna’s great discovery is that 
the alternative to karma-bandha is not 
karma-sannyasa but karma-yoga. His 
new doctrine is preached throughout the 
Gita 1 many eloquent passages from 
which a few selections may be given 
here :— 

“Work alone, art thou entitled to, 
and nct to its fruit. So never work for 


fruit, nor yet desist from work. Work 
with an even mind, O Arjuna, having 


given ip all attachment. Be of even 
mind m success and failure. Evenness 
of mird is called Yoga.” (II. 47-48) 


“ As ignorant men act from attachment 
to their work, O Arjuna, so too should 
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an enlightened man act, but without any 
attachment, so that he may maintain 
the order of the world. Let no enlightened 
man unsettle the minds of the ignorant 
who are attached to their work. Himself 
doing all works with faith he should 
make others do so as well.” (III. 25-26) 

“He whose undertakings are all free 
from desire and self-will and whose works 
are burnt up by the fire of knowledge— 
him the wise call a sage, Giving up 
attachment to the fruit of works, always 
satistied, and depending on none, he is 
ever engaged in work—and yet he does 
no work at all.” (IV. 19-20) 

“He who works without attachments, 
resigning his actions to God, is untouched 
by sin as a lotus leaf by water. With 
the body, with the mind, with the under- 
standing and with the senses alone, men 
of selfless actions do their work without 
attachment, for the purification of their 
souls. A selfless man who has renounced 
the fruit of his actions attains to a 
disciplined peace of mind. But the man 
who is not selfless is impelled by desire 
and is attached to the fruit and is 


therefore bound.” (V. 10-12) 

“ Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever 
thou eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, 
whatsoever thou givest away and what- 
soever of austerities thou dost practise 
—do that as an offering to me. Thus 
shalt thou be free from the bonds of 
works which bear good cr evil fruits. 
With thy mind firmly set on the way of 
renunciation thou shalt become free and 
come to me.” (IX. 27-28) 

“Some sages declare that all works 
should be abandoned as evil. Others 
say that works of sacrifice, gifts and 
penance should not be given up. Hear 
now from me, O Arjuna, the truth about 
resignation, for resignation is declared 
to be of three kinds, O best of men. 
Works of sacrifice, gifts and penance 
should not be given up, but should be 
performed. For sacrifice, gifts and 
penance purify the wise. Even these 
works should, however, be done with 
surrender of attachment and of fruits. 
This, O Arjuna, is my decided and final 
view.” (XVIII. 3-6) 

D. S. SARMA 
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ON MODERATION 


Robert Lynd, in his “Plea for the 
Moderate Man” in John O’London’s 
Weekly for 26th January, was nodding 
when he Wrote :— 

“Of the golden virtue of moderation, 
I imagine, the first great teacher was 
Aristotle.” 

The slip brings out once again how 
slight ig the acquaintance of even highly 
educated and otherwise well-informed 
man of the West with the world, as dis- 
tinguished from merely European cultural 
heritage, Aristotle lived in the fourth 
century B.c. and the Buddha, with his 
teaching of the Middle Way, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries before the Christian 
era; and long before the Buddha 
Krishna had laid down the doctrine of 
moderation in the Bhagavad-Gita (VI, 
16-17). 


It is not necessary to claim priority 
or even originality for Aristotle to appre- 
ciate his definition of virtue as “a mean 
between two vices, one of excess and the 
other of deficiency ”. Thus liberality he 
defines as the golden mean between pro- 
digality and meanness; confidence as 
that between rashness and fear ; gentle- 
ness as the mean between irascibility and 
spiritlessness. 

It would not be difficult to account for 
the Indian echoes in Aristotle’s writings. 
Aristotle gathered not a few of his ideas 
from the Pythagorean philosophy, which 
was that of his teacher Plato and was 
the faithful reflection of the Buddhistic 
tenets as well as containing much which 
Pythagoras had learned from the Brah- 
mans of India. 


THE FUTURE MEETS THE PAST 


[Douglas McLellan is one of our younzest contributors. His sole reasons 
for living, he tells us, are his sp_ritual interests—the perpetual search for Truth and 


the study of Yoga.—Eb.] 


The trend of modern thought seems 
to be moving towards some form of 
nihilism. The warfare betweer. science 
and religion is intense. Science appears 
to be winning—cold, hard science with 
its substitution of inexorable mechani- 
cal law for God, of mutual profit for 
love and brotherhood. 

The leaders of popular thought are 
the interpreters of science. Science 
means rationalism. Rationalism usual- 
ly means atheism. Before the era of 
mechanical philosophy the intellectual 
vanguard sought its inspiration in reli- 
gious philosophy. To-day the eternal 
fount is science. To-day men make 
science their philosophy and the writ- 
ings of Wells, Huxley and Suilivan their 
Bible. 

Modern man occupies a hitherto un- 
paralleled position. He has befcre him 
indisputable scientific | proofs—never 
dreamt of by his ancestors—which so 
often lead him to draw the empzy con- 
'lusion that blind, unswervirg Law is 
omnipresent, that force and forces are 
omnipotent. He does not willingly re- 
ject the deeply ingrained ideas of the 
God of Love, of heartfelt—as opposed 
to rational—morality and ethics. In so 
far as he substitutes law for God he is 
a mild atheist. His emotions may be 
with God, but his intellect is with 
science. 

As a young man I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the attitude of thinking 
youth—from late teens to early twen- 
tiesto this problem. .What do young 
men and women equipped with Univer- 


sity er higher education think? I have 
founc; that in most cases where there is 
a fixed opinion they bluntly and preco- 
ciousty aver that they are downright 
atheists and proud of it. 

I co not blame them. The facts of 
science are so much more real than the 
theorBing of philosophy or the dogma 
of region. On the same basis I do not 
blame the ordinary intelligent man who 
rationally excludes things he may feel 
are gcod and fine. There are many who 
would. agree with me, but they would 
agree regretfully. On the contrary, I 
think this spirit should be cultivated— 
not fcr its own sake, but for what it 
must become. Empty agnosticism is no 
more satisfying than irrational faith. 
The fcrmer seems to many the true at- 
titude, the latter the desirable one. As 
surely as the sun will rise to-morrow a 
satisfactory medium will be found—one 
which will appeal to the head as well as 
to the heart. 

It wll be found, I say, because it has 
been found. It was written for future 
generafions in an old book many cen- 
turies ago, although the teachings of 
that venerable volume have been forgot- 
ten. The name of the book is Bhaga- 
vadgitc-Upanishadah, or The Secret Doc- 
trines Delivered by the Exalted One. 
Nobody knows who wrote it. It would 
make no difference if any one did. In 
the Gi.@—famous as a sacred book in 
the East but little known as yet in the 
West—no dogma is set, no God, no mo- 
rality, no ethics are postulated. 

It goes even further than science in 
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its negation, for it denies even the ulti- 
mate value of thought and of action. 

But there is an important difference 
between the genius of the Gita and the 
spirit of science. Whilst the latter is the 
expression of contact with death, the for- 
mer is the effulgence of life. Physical 
matter is the stuff of science, and it is 
without life. Being—unconditional, im- 
perscnal being—is the stuff of the Gita. 

The sole thesis upon which the Teach- 
ing is based is the existence of Being. 
Science affirms this. To doubt Being 
would be to doubt one’s own existence. 
By Being, however, Absolute Being is 
implied. In childish language this means 
that there exists the ultimate state of I 
AM—unconditional, intransitive Being 
since all the objects of the verb “AM” 
may be eliminated. Proof that they can 
be eliminated lies in the fect that at the 
moments of birth and death thought 
dwindles down to I AM. What am I? 
I AM THAT I AM—I em that which 
IS—Being. There is nothing else for 
me to be. All things large and small 
are reducible to Being by eliminating 
their particular conditions of being. All 
things which are are by virtue of their 
“ I-ness ” or Being. I AM THAT I AM 
or, more simply, I AM is an absolute ex- 
pression. .In human language it is limi- 
ted by appearing personal, but the “I” 
expresses that which IS and the “AM” 
describes its action or state. 

All things have the one basis—Being. 
So fundamental and irrefutable is this 
truth that it is almost capable of physi- 
cal proof. Science has ‘already: penetra- 
ted through the most fundamental of 
man’s conceptions—the solidity, indeed 
the reality, of matter. Matter is no longer 
taken as a collective name for various 
permanent solid substances, Instead, all 
matter, regardless of its external form, is 


considered as a collection of atoms. An 
atom is a. positive and negative charge 
of electricity. Electricity is force. 
Force is the action, or manifestation, of 
motive power. And so we penetrate in- 
to the nature of matter, simplifying each 
quality until we eventually reach the 
absolute basis, which IS THAT WHICH 
IT IS. All things can be reduced, or eli- 
minated, to One; hence all things ulti- 
mately are One. 

Our position is now clear. We have 
an ultimate state, substance, thought. It 
is absolute and unique. Since it 13 the 
only thing enjoying unconditional, un- 
modified, unrestricted existence we must 
consider it the greatest thing. All that 
is conditional is, by this standard, in- 
ferior to Absolute Being. 

We may call this existence God if we 
wish to have something to worship, 
something to look up to. In this con- 
ception no anthropomorphic deity can 
be admitted, although it is possible to 
postulate minor gods, i.e., beings, cosmic 
artificers, who are less conditional than 
man, and who might reasonably take an 
interest in man. 

Absolute Being must be our standard 
of perfection and imperfection, of good, 
bad, right, wrong, true, untrue, since 
there is nothing beyond itself on which 
we can determine these things. 

How, then, do we apply such a 
standard to human interests? The Gita 
contains the answer. Since Absolute Be- 
ing is the ultimate, hence the only Real- 
ity, it sets the standard of Perfection. 
Conditional things derive their degree of 
perfection or imperfection from their re- 
lation to Absolute Being. Nevertheless, 
although man may be imperfect, he has 
a perfect basis, or, in the unreal lan- 
guage of theorematic philosophy, al- 
though man is a conditional being he 
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could not be conditional unless he pos- 
sessed that absolute quality which is 
capable of being zyaalified by conditions. 

The Gita makes this position, with all 
its far-reaching consequences, crystal-clear 
by postulating in nan two selyes—a per- 
sonal and an impecsonal, a lower and a 
higher, a conditicnal and an absolute. 

The personal self is the one best 
known to you. It is the everyday self, 
subject to the thoizhts and emotions of 
day-to-day living. The Higher Self you 
have probably not contacted. To do so 
you must eliminaze all conditions—you 
must temporarily kill your ratiocinative 
mind, and, in the adsence of the person- 
al-conditional, the impersonal-abso:ute 
will be permitted io manifest. Such a 
state is, of course, 29t easy to attain and 
requires much practice. Certain Yoga ex- 
ercises are directed towards this end— 
union with the Universal Spirit, the God 
in Man. Patanjali taught it in his writ- 
ings, and if his work may legitimately be 
called the Yogi’s text-book, the Gita may 
be described as the Yogi’s Bible. For 
the thoughts which have been expressed 
here are mine only in form—the original 
ideas are to be fourd in the true Yoga 
philosophy. 

The true perspective is obtained when 
we are aware of the existence of the Ab- 
solute Self and attarn some degree of 
consciousness therein When we under- 
stand that what we are really seeking is 
freedom from conditions—which are 
limitations—conditional relative things 
no longer hold suca a great attraction 
for us. We voluntarily renounce them. 

Renunciation is a very fundamental 
concept in many religious systems, and 
it takes many forms. Sometimes certain 
objects—often foods—are renounced, of- 
ten habits. But this is not true renun- 
ciation. 


Should we, then, retire into the wilder- 
nes3 and give ourselves up to prayer and 
meditation ? 

Fxishna, as Lord of the Universe, sup- 
plies the answer: “The worlds would 
fall into ruin 11 I did not perform action 
... Dut as the ignorant act from attach- 
mert to action so should the wise act 
wittout attachment, desiring the wel- 
fare of the world.” 

In this statement we have the key to 
righ: conduct. No changes in the custom- 
ary method of living are neces- 
sary. It is not objects or habits or 
ever. ways of living that are to be re- 
nourced. We are to “renounce the 
fruits of action”. We must extinguish 
desire, yet live as one who lives for de- 
sire alone—the ultimate, most elevated 
desire of raising the Personal Self until 
it becomes one with Absolute Being or 
the ‘Sod within. For truly we are all 
“Gods in the becoming”. 

We have said that the Teaching is 
philosophically satisfactory. But is it 
humanly satisfactory ? Is the position of 
ts application synonymous with that of 
the schoolboy who evades his castor oil 
althoagh he knows it is good for him? 
For some it may conceivably be too ex- 
alted, but for the average intelligent in- 
dividual this should not be so. It does 
not prevent! your continuing to be a hu- 
man being. Rather than making you in- 
humaa it makes you superhuman. Your 
day-to-day life is not changed ex- 
ternaNy. Your interests are pitched on 
a hizher plane, but you will still 
retain sufficient’ interest in worldly af- 
fairs zo make full use of them. The 
point is that you begin to use them, in- 
stead of permitting them to master you. 
You will sweep away limitations. You 
will live impersonally. If it is true that 
you will not enjoy the pleasures of life 
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any more intensely than in the past, it 
is equally true that you will regard your 
sorrows less bitterly. Joy and sorrow 
will not affect the Real You in which 
your real life is now lived—it is aloof 
from conditional things. IT IS. 

There is one form of activity, how- 
ever, tọ which we must devote our full 
attention, and which for most people is 
most necessary in some form or another. 
That is Love. Love is not a limitation. 
Tt is the only true emotion and is essen- 
tially expansive. The man without it 
is limited. He is selfish. “Thou wilt 


see all beings without exception in the 
Self, and thus in Me.” We are all part 
of the same expression. We are 
brothers, bound by a fraternity deeper 
than mere flesh and blood. We are 
Brothers of the Spirit. 

Live the Truth, then, and you will be- 
come the Truth, TRUTH IS, and no- 
thing more can be said about it because 
it is beyond mind. To know that IT IS 
is completely satisfying. You express 
and become Truth Personified when you 
make impersonality and love the domi- 
nant factors in your life. 


DOUGLAS MCLELLAN 


PERSPECTIVISM 


A common toy, the stereoscope, has 
a suggestive symbolism. Bringing to- 
gether two pictures of the same scene, 
taken from different angles, it blends 
them into one image surpassing in accu- 
racy and in depth both of the separate 
points of view. If only a similar aid to 
mental vision were as readily available 
to all, without the labour of acquiring 
a rounded philosophy of life—a mental 
stereoscope that would enable men and 
nations to see things as they are, not 
only as they look from where each man 
or nation stands ! 

The whole view—that which Mr. 
Gabriel Wells, in a recent address at Yale 
University in the U. S. A. called “ Per- 
spectivism ”—that is what the world 
needs. Mr. Wells urged, as the only 
sane course of the warring nations, get- 
ting together as soon as possible to dis- 
cuss the terms of peace while a nego- 
tiated peace, “ based on mutual interests 
and advantages”, can still be made. 
Shaky as are such supports for an en- 
during peace, which can rest safely only 
on justice and the common good, a dic- 
tated peace would be only an armistice 
and a negotiated peace is obviously pre- 
ferable. And even if the Peace Con- 


ference should miscarry, Mr. Wells 
points out, it would have clarified the 
war aims, which, we may add, stand in 
great need of clearer definition. 


Willingness to sit in with an antagonist 
at a public assembly is a sign. not of weak- 
ness, but of strength. 


Free and frank discussion holds no 
terrors for the man sure of his ground. 
As Viscount Cranborne points out in 
“Why Britain Fights” in Foreign Af- 
fairs for January, an unbending atti- 
tude of non-conciliation is as repug- 
nant to a democrat as it is congenial to 
a dictator. 


Faced with a dispute between his country 
and another, a democratic statesman feels a 
national instinct to compromise, to try and 
find some middle line between the tw 
points of view, to narrow the gulf until 
it becomes bridgeable. He knows that the 
result will probably not be entirely satis- 
factory to either party. But a conflict will 
have been avoided, and that fact, to his 
mind, will far outweigh the advantages 
which might conceivably have been obtained 
by a more rigid attitude. 


If and when the idea of a Peace Con- 
ference is acceptable to the enemy, the 
democracies will surely not hold back. 


pee BOOKS AND OLD 


J 


Mr. Gerald Heard is a bold idealist. 
In this book he gives his diagnosis of hu- 
manity’s ils, and suggests a remedy. His 
thesis is that man has reached a stage 
of physical development and perfection 
which makes his further physical evolu- 
tion unlikely. But in another sense, his 
evolution is not over. There is in him a 
great reservoir of vital energy which 
could be used for evolutionary purposes. 
Compared to him, all animals are living 
fossils. Man alone can still evolve. But 
this evolution can cnly be psychical. Mr. 
Heard rejects the Freudian position that 
“man will never become a more ad- 
vanced species than he now is”. Only, in 
his view, the new species wi:l be distin- 
guished not by any unusual physical mu- 
tations, but by an enlargement of con- 
sciousness. 

All the ills from which man suffers are 
due to his fissured psyche. Man has over- 
developed his analytical intelligence. He 
has created a body cf scientific knowledge 
“which to-day gives him infinite means 
and no ends, unlimited powers and no 
sanctions”. The result is that his psy- 
chology or mental zrowth has not kept 
pace with his phys.cs. He is sundered 
from his subconscious, and he is sun- 
dered from the larger reality. What is 
wanted is a reintegration of himself. 
Unless this is achieved, civilization as 
we know it must come to an end. We 
need a new sanction for morality. It 
can only be derived from right knowl- 
edge or a wider consciousness Unless we 
evolve in this direct:on, “ the only choice 
is slow degeneracy through sex addiction 
or a convulsive end through homicidal 
mania.” 

Mr. Heard thinks that an anthropo- 
morphic religion gives no real sanction 
for morality. We depend too much upon 
an outside power to solve our problems. 


WHITHER EVOLUTION* 


We think that our business is done when 
we nave petitioned God. We must 
leam to depend upon ourselves. This 
we can do only when we are able to en- 
large the aperture of our consciousness 
and to see a new reality. Anthropo- 
morphic religion is not the highest stage 
in th evolutionary process. It does rot 
raise us above animality. We continue . 
to see the same animal’s world, and we 
continue to be governed by the animal’s 
passions of greed and fear. The one 
thing that can raise us above the animal 
is an enlarged consciousness which. will 
reveal our unity with all things. Tae 
self-conscious ego is a limitation, a husk 
and a shell in which we find ourselves 
imprsoned. We must come out of it in- 
to the open, into the light, and ‘realise 
our true nature. This we can do only 
throuzh a new psychological technique. 
Medi-ation and contemplation must 
take the place of petitionary prayer. 

Mr. Heard is not satisfied with indi- 
cating the general line of evolution. He 
goes jurther. He prescribes a way of life 
and < way of social organisation which 
woulc arrest self-destructive social tend- 
encies According to him, man is facing 
the greatest crisis in his history. His 
power of mutual destructior! compares 
only with his greed and his fear. The 
dictators are exploiting the passion of 
fear t lead people away to a homicidal 
war. The democracies work upon his 
passicn of greed. They have nothing to 
offer except certain physical comfor:s 
and a status quo which would perpetuate 
injust.ces. What is wanted in these ciz- 
cumstances is a new psychiatry, which 
would annul both greed and fear, and 
replace these by a mind which derived 
its highest joy not in possessing the 
goods of this world, but in feeling its 
unity with all things. 
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“Only by aiming at an order which 
transcends the economic and the mater- 
1al can we achieve fine physical condi- 
tions.” 

There must be a Copernican revolu- 
tion in psychology. This alone can cure 
our economic and political malaise. 

Mr. Heard recommends the organisa- 
tion of self-supporting centres where psy- 
chological training can be carried out 
uncer the guidance of experts and in an 
experimental and a truly scientific way. 
But the organisation of these centres will 
not immediately affect the cataclysmic 
clash of interests which might destroy 
Western civilisation. For this purpose a 
new factor is necessary. Mr. Heard calls 
the pioneer of this evolutionary move- 
ment the “neo-Brahmin”. The neo- 
Brahmin is a person who has completely 
discarded his ego, a person who has seen 
the light. He has no possessions and he is 
completely free from greed and fear. He 
disarms suspicion and opposition by his 
utter non-violence. He is not afraid to 
tell the truth against all dictators and 
against all organised authority. He works 
up a revolution in the minds of men, 
and promulgates a new social order in 
which mutual suspicion and hatred give 
place to mutual service based upon a 
higher enlightenment. He shows a new 
way of living and a new purpose in life. 
It is only a person who has conquered 
himself that can conquer the world. He 
alone can save man from self-destruc- 
tion. me 
We dgree whole-heartedly with the 
author that only a true knowledge of 
their own nature will change men’s hearts 
and serve as a cure for all individual 
and social ills. It is because man does 
not know a higher reality and is con- 
fined to the world of the animal that he 
is a slave to passions and that he creates, 
in association with other like indivi- 
duals, “a society which is first competi- 
tive and then anarchic”. The author 
seems to support the Vedantic view that 
it is avidya or ignorance of our true Self 
that is the root cause of all our troubles. 
But there is an important difference. Mr. 
Heard has left the character of the high- 


er knowledge undefined. He talks 
of a larger unifying consciousness, a 
super-sensible intuition, a vision of a 
reality other than the animal’s. Often, 
however, he does not clearly distinguish 
the evolution of new super-sensible 
faculties or what he calls the enlarge- 
ment of the aperture of consciousness 
from that true vision which will enable 
man to transcend his little ego. It is 
important, therefore, to note that the evo- 
lution of higher faculties like clairvoy- 
ance, telepathy, soothsaying etc., has no- 
thing to do with that knowledge which 
will change men’s hearts and make them 
pioneers of a new spiritual order. Such 
psychical evolution could still be part of 
a man’s apparatus for exploitation of 
his fellow beings. 

True knowledge of reality which will 
satisfy the higher spiritual needs of 
man is something radically different. 
According to Vedanta, it is the per- 
ception of the identity of the Self with 
the ultimate ground of the world or Brah- 
mon. “The Knower of Brahman be- 
comes Brahman.” A person who realises 
this unity may still be in the body ; but 
he will not feel the body as a limitation. 
He will be what is called a true “ jivan- 
mukta”, a person released from every 
form of bondage here and now. He may 
continue to sense the same world and 
to live like other men in all outward res- 
pects, but he will not be affected like 
other men. He has ceased to be inte- 
rested in the world and in what happens 
to the bodies and the minds of men. 
He has seen a vision of unity which can- 
cels all differences as ultimately unreal. 

Mr. Heard does not appear to have in 
view this kind of knowledge, a knowl- 
edge which reduces to an illusion all ap- 
pearance of duality and even all appear- 
ance of a world. But whatever his view 
of the ultimate vision of reality, the 
nature of it must be more definitely indi- 
cated. Otherwise our effort will go to 
waste. A method of experimentation 
may be good in science. It is not good 
for directing our spiritual effort. The 
man who has already reached the goal 
alone can instruct. There must be no 
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vacillation and no a:mlessness. The task 
is foo difficult to be carried through 
under those conditions. The way in 
which Mr. Heard approaches the higher 
knowledge is, therefore, quite unsatisfac- 
tory. Meditation or contemplation by 
which the mind is taken away from the 
distractions of the object and concentra- 
ted on itself is no doubt a means. But 
it is a secondary means. If we are to 
have an open vision, then we must see 
with our eyes open. In other words, our 
reason itself must be educat=d. It 
must be led from the view tnat this 
world or the animal’s world is a reality 
to the view that it is not the reality but 
only a distorted appearance o: it. The 
approach through reason reinfcrced by 
yogic meditation is the only legitimate 
way to knowledge. 

There is another important point on 
which we disagree with Mr. Heard. 
Granting that man rises to a satisfying 
vision of reality, is there an end beyond 
this knowledge? In Vedanta, this 
knowledge is itself the end. Tre knot 
of the heart is loosened. The blind will- 
to-live is no longer there. The im- 
mortality of the body does not interest 
the man who has found the immortality 
of the spirit. The freed man has no in- 
centive to move the world. He nay no 
doubt act for the spiritual welfar= of his 
felow men. But this is not an end in 
itself. When a man has risen from a 
dream, he has no strong reformist pro- 
pensities with regard to the social order 
in the dream-world. Such a maa, then, 
having risen above time, may refuse to 
make history. He may well be compared 
to God who, knowing all, yet apparently 
does nothing to check the comrse of 
events governed by human passions. 
This Oriental attitude does no: easily 
commend itself to the Europear mind. 
And so Mr. Heard says :— 

“_|,..Granted that the final cevelop- 
ment must be purely psychical. purely 
transcending the material, still, sone fur- 
ther steps may be possible and ac'visable 
before that final step....” 

He is, however, not dogmatic. He is 
prepared to admit, “We do no: know 





how a man of higher knowledge will be- 
have”. Indeed, we may not know this. 
But we know one thing. If right knowl- 
edge is necessary to right willing, as 
Mr. Heard suggests, there must be a 
certam correlation between them. If 
your knowledge so far transcends all 
motives of action that no motive is left 
behind, tke correlation is destroyed. The 
freed man who has no illusions has no 
further purpose in life which he might 
achieve. “ Whatever had to be done has 
been done. and whatever had to be com- 
pleted has been completed.” He serves 
no evolationary purpose. He has gone 
beyond good and evil. 

Mr. Heard’s approach to the problem 
of curinz man’s social ills is unexception- 
able. I: is undoubtedly a great truth 
that men must cure himself before he 
can cur2 others. The new order can 
only be initiated by those true doctors 
who are completely free from every form 
of mental neurosis. But it is hardly pos- 
sible to persuade any one to seek this 
higher knowledge in order to save society 
or to édvance the evolution of man. 
Men wil only turn to it in an escapist 
mood, when their faith in man and so- 
ciety is shaken. Reformist tendencies do 
not beleng to para-vidya. Mr. Heard, 
however, believes in psycho-physical evo- 
lution. He says :— 

“We have not given psycho-physical 
evolution a fair chance. We must not 
desert this world until we have proved 
whether, under the most intelligent 
methods and applying all contefnporary 
knowledge, psychological, economic and 
social, a viable and progressive society 
could develop. It is possible that there 
might be a way of living whereby man’s 
bodily needs and psychical advance 
could bozh be provided for by the crea- 
tion of a society in which the prime gene- 
rating fcrce was neither fear nor greed, 
but the realisation of a unifying con- 
sciousness ...” 

The tock is undoubtedly of para- 
mount imterest at the present time. It 
shows a way of life which is certainly 
novel for the European mind, naturally 
extravert The great truth which Mr, 
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Heard propounds is that the real evil 
lies within us and not without us. We 
unnecessarily blame circumstances and 
society. But these are only a projection 
of our self. The real evil lies in the lat- 
ter. We must transcend our present 


CIVILIZATION IN 


Under this title Mr. H. N. Spalding 
of the University of Oxford has produced 
a masterly volume. He speaks of it as an 
introduction to the study of human pro- 
gress and lcoks upon it as a pioneer work 
“to pull to pieces and criticize and im- 
prove”. In its bold sweep of all human 
cultures and its sympathetic understand- 
ing of diverse civilizations, it worthily 
upholds the high traditions of Oxford 
scholarship. It is redolent of that gentle 
Oxford irony which can laugh at the tra- 
ditions of Curzonian superiority, and 
even more of that voice of Oxford, 
Matthew Arnold, who could look at life 
as a whole and steadily. 

To a generation that has grown up in 
the Spenglerian tradition of a plurality 
of cultures and a decline of all cultures 
into mere civilizations, corpses of some- 
thing that was great and living but has 
now ceased to grow, Mr. Spalding’s work, 
aiming as it does at a synthesis of civil- 
izations, must come as a refreshing fillip. 
Not that he beheves that any one civil- 
ization can be only a monotonous copy 
of another : “ Each of the rational civili- 
zations looks at some aspect of Reality 
which gives it its character and dis- 
tinguishes it from the rest.” Nor does 
he believe that there is a gulf between 
them. But no civilization—and that is 
his complaint—has succeeded in “ seeing 
Reality as a whole”. He has a burning 
faith that it is possible to do so and that 
some civilization of the future, the Com- 
ing Kingdom, will succeed in establishing 
an order in which nations can live in 
peace and harmony, all realizing their 
common origin and their common 
destiny. 

Apart from the biological state, which 


strangulated individuality. When we 
have done go, the very reason for the 
present competitive life will vanish. 
Mr. Heard’s attempt is in the right 
direction and deserves praise. 

G. R. MALKANI 


EAST AND WEST * 


just marks the beginning of the onward 
march of humanity, the civilizations 
of the past are classified into four varie- 
ties. As examples of the materialist state 
he mentions the India of Kautilya, 
Japan, and modem Europe, especially 
the Fascist States. Since Socrates is 
looked upon by the author as one of the 
greatest teachers of mankind, it may be 
inferred that the Athens of Socrates and 
Plato cannot be altogether fitted into the 
framework of the materialist state ; but 
in details there will always be room for 
difference of opinion. China and the 
Nordic races are taken as the represent- 
atives of the Moral State. “China has 
solved, as no other country has ever suc- 
ceeded in solving, the problem of com- 
bining the personal originality of the 
higher civilizations with the social 
solidarity of the primitive world.” So too 
he waxes eloquent over the character 
which has enabled Britain to build up a 
great democracy. “All through life the 
Englishman remains at school....The 
House of Commons is very like a public 
school : bumptiousness is hated, courage 
is admired, a man is valued for himself.” 
Perhaps the author would agree with the 
character in a certain drama who speaks 
of every Englishman as an average 
Englishman, for “it is a national 
characteristic”. Without this character- 
istic the greatest empire that the world 
has ever seen could not have been built 
up, still less maintained with a remark- 
able genius for adaptation to meet few 
situations, winning by bending. The 
Germans too are Nordic, but their genius 
has flowered in the higher regions of the 
spirit, music especially. 

Under the Moral-Spiritual State Mr. 
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Spalding gives us a very sympathetic 
survey of Israel, Islam and Catholicism. 
But to readers in India it is the dis- 
cussion of the Spiritual State which will 
be perhaps of the greatest interest, for 
it covers Hinduism, Buddhism and Holy 
Russia. We have grown so accustomed 
to the atheism of Bolshevist Russia that 
Mr. Spalding’s account of Holy Russia 
will come with double-distilled freshness, 
especially when we remember that many 
scholars of Western Europe are apt to 
look upon the Russians as mere Asiatic 
barbarians who have hardly any claim to 
be called Europeans. We would fain 
linger on so fascinating a topic, but we 
must pass on to see what the author has 
to say about India, especially since 
he is the founder of the Spalding 
Professorship of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at Oxford University and has,had 
the courage to appoint an Indian to that 
coveted post. The reviewer remembers 
the Oxford of three decades ago when 
there was an _ ill-concealed prejudice 
against the influx of Indian students as 
so much “brown mass”. It is an 
achievement for Oxford to have now a 
little colouring even within the sacred 
coterie of Oxford dons. One might a 
priori expect that Mr. Spalding would 
wax eloquent over the, achievements of 
India in the spiritual field. And so he 
does: “India seeks God as no other 
civilization has done.” He places Buddha 
among the greatest teachers of the world. 
But he also displays most unexpectedly 
a remarkable frankness and candour in 
his consciousness of the weak points in 
the armour of India. Such frankness 
coming from an Englishman who had 
spent a lifetime in India would be put 
down to mere prejudice. Coming from 
an Englishman who has never set foot 
on Indian soil and yet has given away 
thousands of pounds to found a pro- 
fessorship of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics, such frankness can only be taken 
as the chiding of a parent or a friend. 
He frankly admits that “ the Hindu ideal 
of character will not be ethical, but 
spiritual”. If the moral is not the high- 
est category, Indians may be expected to 
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“lack social morality : the Indian is apt 
to be litigious, untruthful, a nepotist wita 
a feeble sense of virtue.” ‘The Indian 
imagination lacks discipline and is apt it- 
self to be a jungle....Indian thought, 
again, is too easily hospitable to incon- 
sistencies.” This is what is often mis- 
taken for tolerance by Indians them- 
selves. So much energy is spent in talking 
about God that God’s creatures are apt 
to be lost sight of. So it is intelligible 
that our author should write: “But it 
1s in its imperfect conception of the social 
virtues and social, institutions that 
Hinduism 1s most sadly to seek. Lying 
is politeness ; it is only the peoples whos2 
interest is the solidarity of society who 
value highly the telling of truth.” And 
so towards the end he sums up: “The 
Englishman despises the Indian for lying, 
the Indian despises the Englishman for 
pursuing appearances—maya; for the 
ideal of the one is the Truth-speaking 
that knits society together, and of the 
other the Truth-seeking that restores the 
soul to the Godhead.” Such an opinion 
is likely to wound, Dut truth is nothing 
if it has not the courage to prick bubbles 
and save us from the tyranny of words. 
We have come to a stage when in the 
wake of our political awakening we think 
it but right that we should put ourselves 
forth as the leaders of the world of 
thought. But no one who knows is likely 
to be completely taken in so long as the 
spectre of caste overshadows Indian life. 
Caste as it has come to be has led to 
a narrowing of our human sympathy, it 
has raised walls around us within whose 
sacred precincts non but our caste-men 
can hope to enter, It is sought to com- 
pensate for lack of practical sympathy 
by tall talks on Vedanta. In the mean- 
time in Kohat, as elsewhere, a high-caste 
child may be left to drown in a well in 
the presence of its mother because the 
only person who can save it is an un- 
touchable sweeper ! 

And so Mr. Spald:ng bows his head in 
reverence to the Upanishadic Brahman 
and passes on in his quest of the Com- 
ing Kingdom. It must be one “in which 
the things of the spirit flourish and the 
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things of the body are not disregarded ”’. 
He wants the Neo-Renaissance and the 
Xeno-Renaissance to be the father and 
mother of the World-Renaissance. The 
former implies a going back to the origi- 
nal civilizations in their purity with the 
accretions of ages purged away. The 
latter implies a grafting of the new on 
the old. And then will follow the syn- 
thesis of the World Renaissance. It is 
here that one finds oneself lost in the 
maze of life. Buddhism, Platonism and 
Christianity are said between them to 
have conquered Asia, Europe and 
America, “for all their outward differ- 
ences are at heart one and the same”. 
One can enjoy the warmth of feeling with 
which Mr. Spalding writes his conclud- 
ing chapter, but one is led to wonder 
whether like the Indians he too has not 
been a little hospitable to inconsistencies. 
Perhaps he is not, but he has not made 
it plain. He has whetted our appetite, 
but not quite satisfied it, He has not 


In the Timd of Tyrants: Poems, 
with an Introductory Note on Pacifist 
Faith and Necessity. By WILLIAM 
Soutar. (Published by the Author, Wil- 
son Street, Perth, Scotland.) 

William Soutar has a message, if not 
unique, at least uniquely expressed. To 
label him a Marxist indicates the trend 
of his thought; it does not serve to 
classify him. Pitted against the 
general discord and strife, the paci- 
fist, compelled by the paradox of his 
position to be his faith, wages a lonely 
battle, sustained by a faith which is the 
certainty of imagination. “ There is a 
limit to the dehumanizing tendency in 
institutions beyond which exploiting and 
endurance cannot go.” 

In the words of William Blake, whom 
he quotes in the Introductory Note, “ All 
that can be annihilated must be anni- 


fully brought out the significance of the 
great words of Jesus: “The Kingdom 
of God is within you.” Abou Ben Adhem’s 
religion was perhaps nearer the heart of 
God than that of those who sought for 
Him everywhere except where He 1s most 
easily found—in the depths of the 
human heart. 

In a book so rich one misses the friend- 
ly aid of an index. No review can do 
full justice to a work that is so balanced 
in its judgments, so full of generous 
praise all round, not unmixed with kindly 
criticism, whether it be of caste-ridden 
Indian or of gold-hunting Englishman, 
or of dreamy Russian. The book as a 
whole may be conceived to be a com- 
mentary on those thoughtful lines 
of Robert Bridges :-— 


“Each race and tribe is as a flower 
Set in God’s garden with its dower 
Of special instinct ; and man’s grace, 
Compact of all, must all embrace.” 


A. R. WADIA 


hilated ”, in order that that brotherhood 
which implies the ratification of individ- 
uality may take root in a new social 
order. In that order classlessness and 
the abolition of economic privilege will 
be factors vital to the rebirth of ecclesi- 
astical government and orthodoxy. 

These poems reveal the intimate soul 
experience of one who has realized that 
life is guarded by death lest life should 
be betrayed, and that man, when he fails 
to act creatively, brings on his own 
destruction. 

If these poems remain restricted to a 
private edition, so much the worse for a 
public which needs them, not only for 
their specific message but also because 
there is a crying need for all the beauty 
procurable in the world to-day, and this 
book is a little gem. 

D.C. T. 
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ON SATYAGRAHA * 


This is a notable addition to the grow- 
ing number of books dealing with Satya- 
graha as a positive and dynamic rule 
of life for the individual as well as 
for communities and nations. The more 
immediate purpose of the author is to 
show how it is capable of being used 
in the place of war, and with better and 
more enduring results. Mr. Krishnalal 
Shridharani is described as a “ disciple” 
of Gandhi. He was an inmate of the 
Sabarmati Ashram, and followed the 
Mahatma on the historic Dandi March. 
But we believe that Gandhiji has no 
disciples at all in the accepted sense of 
tnat word. At any rate, the cleim, made 
apparently by the publishers, should not 
be taken to imply that Mahatma Gandhi 
approves of the book as an authoritative 
exposition of the ‘deal of Satyagraha. 
The necessity to bear this qualification 
in mind will be evident from certain con- 
siderations to which we shall presently 
draw attention. 

The book is divided into three parts 
which are entitled : The Technique, the 
Practice and the Theory of Satyagrahe. 
The order chosen by the author has the 
merit of chronological sequence, though 
there is much inevitable overlapping. It 
has, however, the advantage of emphasis- 
ing one of Gandhiji’s oft-repeated con- 
fessions, viz., that he was content at 
every stage only with the next step. AI 
great formative ideas, especially in the 
ethical sphere, are crystallised by a 
species of induction, and are subsequent- 
ly strengthened and modified by being 
applied in specific cases. Such at least 
has been the truth about the Mahatma 
and his ideal. Each has grown with the 
growth of the other ! 

The subject-matter of the book is 
partly history, partly exegesis. The 
history is impressionist, while the com- 
mentary is free from pedantry on the 
one hand and dogmatism on the other. 
We are still too near the events of the 
last decade to take a purely objective 


view of them. Though there are ro 
conscious inaccuracies, the emotiona: at- 
titudes of the author are never lef in 
doubt. As the book is primarily int2nd- 
ed for Western readers, it stands in 
danger of being underrated as mere >ro- 
paganda, or overrated as an authoritztive 
exposicion of Satyagraha. Actually, .t is 
a courageous attempt of one earnest 
seeker to interpret Satyagraha according 
to his own temperament and traming In 
doing so, he is necessarily bound to 
come into conflict with other view-po.nts 
than his cwn. For instance, the author 
makes the challenging remark that the 
reader must be prepared for “wo 
appraisals of Satyagraha,—Gandni’s 
Satyagraha and Satyagraha in the kght 
of recent events in India”. That the 
ideal of Satyagraha can grow even be- 
yond fhe power of its author to grasp 
it may be readily enough conceded. 3ut 
that therefore any kind of development 
of it must be welcomed is a proposition 
which, if granted, might well end in the 
stultification of Satyagraha itself! ‘The 
author’s distinction detween two brands 
of Satyagraha smacks too much of che 
parallei distinction between two brands 
of Chr.stianity—that of Christ and taat 
of the churches! Freedom of comment- 
ary is not absolute; it is naturally cm- 
ditioned by the limits of the central idea 
or principle, which it is sought to 
explain. . 

Again, in the Introduction, the authcr’s 
statement that “ Satyagraha will flourish 
in the West better than in the East” 3€- 
cause of the organisational superiority of 
the West over the East, seems to be 
based on a wrong approach to Satra- 
graha. If organisation succeeds, how can 
the ment /go to Satvagraha? What 
about zhe milies, the background, the 
genius of the race? It is these that ccn- 
dition the nature of cur responses to cur 
environment. It would take us too :ar 
afield to show that Satyagraha is 
not something which can be super- 








* War Without Violence. By KRISHNALAL SH3IDHARANI. (Victor Gollancz, Lad, 


London, 9s.) 


1940] 


imposed anywhere and at any time so 
as to ensure better results. It argues, in 
cur opinion, an imperfect appreciation of 
the spiritual content of Satyagraha when 
an attempt is made, however uncon- 
sciously, to magnify the outer shell. This 
is enforced by a casual remark of the 
author on p. 73 that “an unknown man 
can -die, for a cause” without any effect. 
The author’is stressing the importance 
of publicity. for rousing mass conscious- 
ness; but the true Satyagrahi, even if 
unknown, must have his influence radiat- 
ing from his own obscure point, until 


it embraces an ever-widening circle.” 


And to deny all spiritual value to the 
labours of the obscure is to go against 
the light. After this, it is not surprising 
to find dur author deploring, on p. 177, 
that terrorists were martyrs who have 
not gained the admiration they deserved! 
It is a significant aside which shows how 
the author’s conception of Satyagraha is 
at least—catholic ! 

Nor do we like the author’s comparison 
of Gandhiji with Mussolini as men 
who never thought out their next 
moves beforehand. There is an impor- 
tant difference. Mussolini is Machiavelli 
brought up to date. But the Mahatma 
has never forsaken the lodestar of truth 
and non-violence. No man of compar- 
able greatness in the history of the world 
has so often and so voluntarily stood in 
the confessional! He has been his own 
most unsparing critic ; and on the classic 
occasion when he won his case against 
the rulereof Rajkot, he threw away his 
gains because he felt they were vitiated 
by “violence”. To compare such a man 
to Mussolini, who has battened on 
a series of crimes which he has acknowl- 
edged with unexampled cynicism ! 

The author’s remarks on violence vs. 
non-violence are not sufficiently clean- 
cut. To say that violas an at the 
annihilation of the enemy is true only 
figuratively. It aims rather at subjugat- 
ing other wills to our own. But the 
genius of Satyagraha is for compromise. 
The true Satyagrahi stoops to raise! 
Like war, it operates as the ultima ratio 
of human relationships. But, unlike war, 
it makes, and indeed has, no distinctions 
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between war-aims and peace-aims, One 
neglected aspect of Gandhiji’s attitude 
bears this out. He has repeatedly de- 
clared that so far as cur Muslim country- 
men are concerned, he is willing to give 
them a blank cheque. They suffer, not 
from the vices of a ruling class unwilling 
to part with power, but with the infirm- 
ities of a weak one afraid of extinction. 
To reassure them, therefore, Gandhiji is 
prepared to surrender far more than 
others on his own side would approve. 
This is perfectly in consonance with the 
convictions of a Satyagrahi. It will be 
noticed also that he has made no such 
offer to the British Government. Finally, 
because of the identity of war- and peace- 
aims, the Satyagrahi comes out of every 
ordeal with no trace of bitterness. The 
short period of Congress Ministries in 
office has not brought to light one single 
case of the victimisation of those who 
had been called upon to deal severely 
with the Satyagrahis in the Non-Co- 
operation days. Can as much be said 
of any war waged in the West? 

In another place, the author makes 
the assertion that the last Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement triumphed. This is 
factually wrong! The Movement col- 
lapsed, and had to be called off. It is 
the most complete instance of a war in 
which one side faded out of the picture, 
without explanation or apology. But the 
spiritual gains of it were made manifest 
only later on. This shows that Satya- 
graha, so long as it conforms to its basic 
ideals, can never fail. 

The author's treatment of the actual 
story of the Ciyil Disobedience Move- 
ment is accompanied by picturesque 
illustrations and diagrams intended to 
suggest a scientific and rounded idea of 
Satyagraha as an adequate substitute for 
war. But one gets an impression that 
the rigours of the discipline either do 
not so much matter or are merely 
accessory. This is unfortunate because 
it gives a wrong view of essential values. 

The book concludes with a: ‘list’ of 
sources and references which impress us 
with the painstaking thoroughness of the 
author’s preparation for his task. . 

P. MAHADEVAN 
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Men and Ideas. By GRAHAM 
WALLAS. With a Preface by GILBERT 
Murray. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 8s. 6d.)! 

In a preface to chess occasional essays 
and addresses by Graham Wallas, collect- 
ed by his daughter, Professor Murray 
recalls regretfully the sozial and 
intellectual order which existed in the late 
nineteenth century and which Europe 
has now almost lost Wallas typified 
that order at its best. Wuthouz believing 
in any traditional -eligious creed, he was 
convinced of the importance of seeking 
truth and acting fcr tke public good. In 
Professor Murray’3 words, “he was a 
free man, and accepted the duties in- 
cumbent on a free man, according to the 
old Liberal code.” And his originality 
as a teacher lay in nis capacity to observe 
and think for himself and to encourage 
others to do likewise. These essays, 
therefore, are of value less for their 
subject-matter than for the temper of 
mind which they reflect. Indeed the 


Princess in Tertary: A Play for 
Marionettes. By DANELE Vare. (John 
Murray, London. 5s.) 

Signor Varé’s play is an exquisite 
trifle. It was originally mtended to 
amuse a little girl in Rome though sub- 
sequently licked into its present shape 
during the tedium of one of those endless 
Arms Limitation Conferences in Geneva. 
Signor Varé’s sense of the ludicrous is 
as acute as his gatety is wholesome and 
contagious. In hs marionette world, 
the parrot is more sensible than the 
Emperor and the Grea: Khan of Tartary 
is as modern as an American millionaire. 
We are apparently in a Never-never- 
never-land, oscillating between the 
Chinese Emperor’3 Throne Room at 
Cambaliic and the sand-dunes of Mon- 
golia, the territory of the Great Khan. 

The story, of ccursa, is very flimsy : 
the Great Khan marries the Chinese 
Princess and in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness leaves her bekind him. Meanwhile 
the ubiquitous Marco Polo is commis- 
sioned’ by the Chinese Empress to dis- 


subjects of some of them, such as those 
on “ Lord Sheffield on the London School 
Board” or “ The British Civil Servic”, 
have a very limited interest. But there 
are otkers in each section, biographt&al, 
social, or educational, of more gen-ral 
appeal, such as the two essays on Jereny 
Bentham or that on “ Mental Trairing 
and th2 World Crisis”, And in all of 
them we are conscious of a mnd 
concerred to be both true and creat-ve. 
Again and again, from different anges. 
we find Wallas inviting his readers. to 
approach life as an experiment and apoly 
to it the same free but concentrated efort 
of mind which a modern scientist brings 
to the work of invention. He was in 
short a humanist who embodied -he 
scientific spirit. And if the quiet end 
lucid reason which he served lacked zhe 
power n the world at large to redem 
the unreasoning impulses which hive 
now overwhelmed it, its day will ecne 
again. 

Hucu I’A, FAuS EI 


cover the whereabouts of the Princ-ss. 
Marco Polo, the Princess and the KLan 
himself confront one another in zhe 
Mongolian desert. As soon as recognition 
of his wife is forced on him, the Kkan 
blandly exchanges her for a Bologna 
sausage They all meet again in -he 
Throne Room in Cambalùc and he 
Great Khan agrees this time to mary 
the Ledy-in-Waiting because, “ sweet 
and silent, she’s the only perfect brid:”. 
In this seemingly exotic world wars 
are started by the newspapers “nd 
nobody really knows what for” ; mari- 
monial advertisements are in fashion, Sut 
they are costly. The Emperor is a 
stickler for etiquette and the Great Kian 
is alweys guided by his Note-book a 
primitive sort of Mein Kampf. The tra 
parrots are the hiimanest of the lot, wise 
and tender and loving. This tantaiz- 
ing puppet world seems to be at oace 
far off and near ; these characters mike 
us laugh and think as well; the inter- 
spersed songs are gay and also sad ; vut 
the illustrations are a sheer delight. 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENCAR 
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The Heart of thé Gospel: A Re-state- 
ment of the Bible in Terms of Modern 
Thought: and Modern Need. By GEORGE 
TOWNSHEND. (Lindsay Drummond Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

The sub-title of this book is important. 
It is concerned with the spiritual mes- 
sage of the Bible in its entirety. The 
view here developed is that the Gospel 
of Jesus is not confined to the New 
Testament, as is generally thought, but 
is a continuous self-revelation of God 
from the creation of the world, reaching 
fruition in Jesus, and continuing even 
after him till a new heaven and a new 
earth are established among men. As 
against the prevalent tendency to abstract 
Jesus from the rest of the Bible, to con- 
fine the Christian Gcspel to him 
and even then to look to him merely for 
ethical and social inspiration, the author 
finds in Jesus and his message an essen- 
tially religious significance, viz. the 
Universal Spirit gradually unfolding it- 
self to man and spiritualising him. 
Werld history as depicted in the 
Old Testament has, according to our 
author, this essentially spiritual purpose, 
and only as man identifies himself with 
this purpose does he progress. 

Obviously the author writes for West- 
ern readers whose history and religion 
begin and end with Christianity. If he 
had been faced with older civilizations 
and religions, it would not have been so 
easy to imagine that the Bible contains 
the alpha and omega of divine revelation. 
He of cqurse admits that God has re- 
vealed Himself to other peoples also. At 
the same time he speaks of the history 
and religious experience contained in the 
Old Testament as that of all mankind, 
describing it as “world-history” or 
“universal history” and thus ignor- 
ing the history of other peoples. If the 
message of Jesus is universal it is be- 
cause of the quality of the message it- 
self, not because of its historical setting. 
Hence the tendency in unorthodox 
Christian circles and in non-Christian 
countries to go direct to the universal 
aspect of Jesus’ teaching, neglecting the 
local features derived from its historical 
background. Especially for those in non- 


Christian lands the view of world-history 
and the religious experience of man pre- 
sented in this book will appear to 
be altogether toc narrow. 

Lack of contact with other races and 
cultures is responsible also for imagining 
that Western civilization is based on 
Christianity. If by Christianity is 
meant the Gospel for which Jesus lived 
and died, Western civilization as we 
know it to-day is its very antithesis. At 
a time when in the West the Prince of 
Peace is being every day nailed to the 
cross the following words of the author 
appear hollow indeed : “ We look back 
across nineteen centuries of Christian 
civilization and see its lowly founder 
illuminated by the glory of his posthu- 
mous achievement. We know the gospel 
as the Magna Charta of the West.” 
Would that this were so! If it were, the 
West, instead of being a menace to 
humanity in its effort to dominate the 
earth with its guns, would be the.servant 
of all. 

Another common misconception in the 
West which is reproduced by our author 
is that there was nothing ascetic about 
Jesus. The Church has to find argu- 
ments to support the material con- 
veniences and comforts which Western 
civilization has produced, and what better 
than to say that ali these are the fruits 
of a Christian civilization which believes 
in the abundant life which the Master 
came to give? But does not abundant 
life refer rather to the things of the 
spirit? If so, does it not mean that 
spiritual ends must control human life 
even to the extent of impoverishing the 
physical life if the two conflict? Did 
not Jesus say of himself that he 
had not where to lay his head? Asceti- 
cism need not necessarily be morbid or 
negative. It was not so in the case of 
Jesus. It may be distasteful to the West, 
but that is not to say that it was not 
an essential part of Jesus’ life and teach- 
ing. The way of Christ is after all the 
way of the Cross, the way of self-renun- 
ciation. 

The book is a sign of the times. It is 
an effort to penetrate to essentials. This 
the author accomplishes with clarity and 
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remarkable success, and summons 
Christendom to the realizatim of the 
fact that ultimately the messaze of the 
Gospel is nothing else than that God is 
ın earnest about spiritualising mankind. 
This message, however, is not the pre- 


serve of Christianity alone but the heart 
of all Religion, whatever its shape or 
form. Nevertheless, it is well to have it 
so ably and 30 directly put forward by 
our author in the case of Christianity. 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 





The Hindu Philosophy of Conduct, 
Being Class-Lectures on the Bhagavad 
Gita. Vol. III. By the late M RANGA- 
CHARYA. (G. A. Natesan end Co. 
Madras. Rs. 5/-) 

This translation o? the last six chap- 
ters of the Gita, with lengthy commen- 
taries comprising thirty-one lectures, and 
an excellent index and glossary, is the 
work of a former Pzofessor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Ptilology at the Pre- 
sidency College, Mzdras. The Western 
student will value :n the commentaries 
the inclusion of much traditional thought 
which has accumulated corcerming the 
text, and the frequent references to the 
views of Rāmānuja, Madhva end Sarh- 
kara. Obviously prepared with zare, sin- 
‘cerity and religious reeling, it wll appeal 
to earnest disciples: yet we miss that 
deep penetration and philosopkical syn- 
thesis which distinguish Sri Aurobindo’s 
Essays on the Gita. Indeec it may be 
questioned if Mr. Rangacharya has 
appreciated the culminating significance 
of the last section of the Gite, w-th which 
he is here concerned. It is generally con- 
sidered, he remarks, <s “supplementary”; 
however, he admits that these six dia- 
logues of the Gita ‘ shed indispensable 
light on many obscure points and make 
the Gita as a whole logically and philo- 
sophically complete”. But it is in these 
very discourses that the relation between 
Being and Becoming Soul and Nature, 
the three gunas, the way to the Supreme 
Spirit, the supreme liberation and 
Krishna’s final and essential word to ‘his 
devotees are revealec. 

The world’s greatest scriptures, of 
which no doubt the Sita is one, can be 
only partially understood by the un- 
illumined, but they attract. kold and 
guide us and progressively, even if at 
first dimly, reveal their message, The 


thousands of commentaries and sermons 
which hey have inspired have generally 
only a <elatively temporal and local value 
and >ften mislead and hide, contrary to 
intenticn. This seems true even of Sarh- 
kara’s commentary on the Gita, We are 
often :old that the Gites emphasis 
is upom Karma-Yoga or upon Bhakti- 
Yoga, zhat its chief message is this or 
that. We believe that the Gita has its 
own profounc, basic philosophy, consist- 
ent throughout, but that within that is 
harmomously included, to serve its pur- 
pose, the spiritual and psychological 
experience of various ventures of Hindu 
thought. It is a serious mistake not to 
study the Gita as a whole and we should 
attempt to become aware of those great 
realizat_ons underlying its details: the 
result cf the larger view is a synthetic, 
integ-al yoga of the widest human signi- 
ficance. 

It is reasonably held that the Upani- 
shad foom which Krishna milked most 
effectively was the Iska. There will be 
found the truths which illumine the en- 
tire Gita. Both the /ska-Upanishad and 
the Shugavad-Gita are opposed to the 
abandonment of life and activity ; both 
are moze consonant with the congeption of 
the Lilc, and the acceptance of life, than 
with Sernkara’s development of the doc- 
trine cf Maya and withdrawal from 
action. Both are equally impregnated 
with the thought of unity. Indeed the 
eighteer. discourses of the Gita seem but 
an expansion of the conciser statement 
made in the eighteen verses of the Isha. 
Near the close of each work we find 
statements suggestive of the most essen- 
tially theosophic doctrine of Recollection, 
that is, that man through his inherent 
memory has access to the truth and the 
divin.ty which he seeks. 


E. H. BREWSTER 
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The Yoga System of Health. By YOGI 
VITHALDAS, (Faber and Faber, Ltd. 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

When. Yogi Vithaldas’s The Yoga 
System of Health came into my hand 
for review my first impulse was to turn 
to its Introduction to see if the author 
had emphasised the importance of a yoga 
practiser having a well-controlled mind, 
an emphasis seldom given by modern 
writers on yoga. 

To achieve such a controlled mind, 
without which concentration is not 
possible, rules of discipline have to be 
observed in day-to-day living. The 
Hindu Sages realized the great value of 
such disciplinary restrictions in fashion- 
ing life after a divine and spiritual ideal 
which, to them, was the ultimate goal 
of human evolution. For the attain- 
ment of that ideal, the realization of 
one’s true self, deep concentration of 
mind, untroubled by bodily ills and un- 
disturbed by cravings, is essential; and 
for this steadying concentration they 
evolved through long personal experience 
the different yoga systems which form 
the richest treasure of Hindu theology. 
For perfect fitness of body and mind 
they prescribed Hatha Yoga and its 
various Asanas and therewith laid down 
many regulations regarding diet, associ- 
ation and environment and also regard- 
ing the cultivation of detachment from 
desires and the allurements of the world. 

Writers on Hatha Yoga often overlook 
the importance of those rules, taking the 
practice ef the Asanas as the sufficient 
means of attaining the results. Nothing 
could be more dangerous. The expon- 
ents of Hatha Yoga to the masses usually 
take it as only another of the many 
methods of physical culture practicable, 
irrespective of the life one leads. Shri 
Vithaldas, in fact, writes that Yoga 
“calls for no abnegatian of the things of 
life and Icoks upon the indulgences of 
smoking and drinking with a tolerant 
eye, considering that progress in yoga 
automatically destroys the need of what 
after all are drugs occasioned by nervous 
instability”. With this outlook, he has 
naturally proceeded directly to describe 
the various poses, omitting reference to 


the mode of living and thinking pre- 
scribed. He has not directed the attention 
of his readers even to the necessity of 
mental concentration on particular nerve 
centres when posing in particular Asanas. 
The descriptions of the Asanas are given 
clearly, but I feel that I should warn 
beginners against thinking that Yoga 
really looks tolerantly upon the indul- 
gences of life. 

A disciplined and pure life, a restrained 
and virtuous mind free from cravings, 
an attitude of Vairagya, detachment from 
the material world, earnestness in the 
quest of the Self and faith in spiritual 
realities—these are the prerequisites of 
Yoga, the different systems of which all 
aim at chitive-laya, the expansion of self- 
consciousness and its merging in the all- 
embracing Supreme Consciousness. 
Hatha Yoga, like the other systems, is 
no more than the training of the body in 
conjunction with the mind, with that 
ultimate end in view. Practised without 
that outlook and temperament and in 
disregard of the strict rules of discipline, 
it can at best give only transient results.. 
in the form of bodily culture. It can also 
entail adverse physical consequences, 
particularly its inverted and difficult 
poses. In Sirshasana, for instance, in 
which there is a rush of blood to the 
brain, if the uncontrolled mind is 
pursuing desires which cause circulatory 
and nervous reactions in different direc- 
tions, and if the intestinal working, as 
the result of unsuitable and indulgent 
eating, is not congenial to the physio- 
logical reactions caused by the Asana 
practice, no good effects, but even very 
dangerous ones, can follow. 

Diseases difficult to cure often result 
from Yogic practices undertaken under 
inexpert advice and supervision and 
without the development of the right 
attitude and temperament for it. I can- 
not take up in detail the different Asanas 
mentioned, but I would impress on those 
who look admiringly on the Yoga system, 
not because of the spiritual culture 
possible through it but because of the 
supernormal powers or of the perfect 
health it can confer, not to take it up till 
their worldly cravings have subsided and 
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they have begun to realize the insignifi- 
cance of mere material prospects. 

Yoga is not really for the masses but 
only for the select few who, through a 
succession of lives, have arrived at the 


above stage of realization. To the, 
painstaking and earnest author of this 


The Blue Grove: The Poetry of the 
Uraons. By W. G. ARCHER, with a 
Foreword by ARTHUR WALEY. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

The Uraons, as many readers may 
know, “are an aboriginal tribe of 
Dravidian stock concentrated in the 
western half of Chota Nagpur in Central 
India”. Mr. Archer was “ subdivisional 
officer there from 1934 to 1937”, and 
to such good use did he put his time 
that he has been able to collect in this 
book a large number of songs and riddles, 
together with some specimens of the 
figurative conversation which precedes a 
suggestion of marriage. 

The book, let us admit at once, has 
more ethnological than literary interest. 
Indeed, Mr. Archer informs us ‘that all 
the songs are intended to accompany 
some activity of an Uraon’s life, and 
that the song would not exist if it were 
not associated with the work or the 
amusement in hand and that the latter 
would be considered imperfect iz no song 
were attached to it. Of the people he 
reports that “to the earliest observers a 
capacity for cheerful hard work was the 
most notable characteristic of the 
Uraons ; and a sturdy gaiety, an exulta- 
tion in bodily physique and a sense of 
fun are still their mcst obvious qualities.” 
There is, in fact, surprisingly little ex- 
pression of sexuality and almost none of 
religion in these songs. Here is a speci- 
men :— 

“The mud bungalow you built, father, 

The mud bungalow has fallen 

Let it fall, mother, let it fall, Be aii 


When the Pakote water burns, 


rebuild it.” 


book I would suggest that when he writes 
more on whet he calls the Yoga System 
of Health, he should dwell impressively 
on the necessity of preparedness for tak- 
ing it up and on the rules and restrictions 
to be cbserved while following it. 

J. M. GANGULI. 


The translator, fortunately, tells -us 
that “in this poem the collapse of the ` 


house symbolises the going of the bride. ' 


The implication is that nothing short of 
a radical change of heart will give the . 
father the spirit to beget another 
daughter. At Pakote in Gumla subdivi- 
sion there is a small stream which is fam- 
ous for its coldness,” 

Some of the riddles are amusing : for 
example, “ A thousand candles in a dish” 
(Stars, `“ Go it can but come it cannot” 
(An etrow), “The son who is born 
before zhe father ” (Smoke before flame), 
“A firger in the stomach and a stone 
over the head” (A ring), and (an image 
well-known to the ancient Greeks) “ Four 
legs in the morning. two legs at noon, 
three legs at night’ (Childhood, man- 
hood, old age). 

We ind, too, that the Uraons have a 
“tabu against using a correct name 
after cark, the tabu springing from a 
sense cf the identity of a thing and its 
name, and the apprehension that to name 
an animal may either cause it harm if 
it is a Comestic one or cause it to do harm 
if it is a wild one”. Thus,*a snake 
becomes “a rope”, a tiger “the long- 
tailed one”, and a sheep “the woolly- 
coated one ” : and these, says Mr. Archer, 
“are used as substitute counters in the 
same way as a cow, a Geer or a marrow 
are used as symbols for a bride in a 
marriage dialogue”. 

He enables us to catch some feeling of 
a social life easy-going, happy and un- 
sophist.cated ; but it is a little doubtful 
whethe: these snatches can rightly, be 
termed “the poetry” of the Uraons.: 


CLIFFORD Bax 
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Peaks and Lamas. By Marco PALLIs. 
» (Cassell and Co., Ltd., London. 18s.) - 
. This is one of those rare books which 

arrest and hold one’s interest from the 
very first page. The author is that very 
unusual combination, a mountaineer and 
a philosopher, as expressed so well in 
` his opening remarks :— 

The bodily exertion of climbing, by forc- 
ing the mind to lie fallow for a time and 
concentrate on purely animal needs, will have 

' prepared it in just the right ‘way for sub- 
sequent excursions into more abstract realms, 
There is some advantage in first reducing 
mental, no less than physical weight, before 


calling on the spirit, thus lightened of its 
ballast, to take flight towards the stars. 


His expedition consisted of five well- 
seasoned climbers, all well known in other 
fields of -activity. Three of their 
journeys in what are known as the 
Tibetan borderlands are here described 
in delightful and engaging language. 
The first was on the pilgrim way to 
Gangotri, and characteristic is the des- 
cription of a tall mysterious pilgrim 
“with eyes that pierced like stilettos, his 
coal-black hair gathered up in a knot, in 
his hand an iron-shod staff like a spear 
....We thought of him as the god 
Wotan, disguised as the Wanderer—for 
he really might have stepped straight out 
of Stegfriead. When he brought his staff 
sharply down on the rock, I momentarily 
expected sparks to fly out.” This was 
in 1933, when my own group was 
struggling on cars along the trackless 
‘wastes of the Mongolian border from 
Peking to North-East Tibet. Our own 
experience of Sikkim and Ladakh was 
some ten years earlier. 


Very interesting is the account of a 
strikingly handsome race encountered on 
the Baspa River after the Nela Pass. 
Neither Indian nor Mungoloid, they live 
“on the borderland of the Hindu and 
Tibetan Traditions”. The men are tall 
and powerful, the women like Greek 
goddesses, and the children “ little angels 


of beauty”. Unfortunately the photos 
taken here were failures. “The Hima- 
layan germ, once caught”, writes the 


author, “ works inside one like a relaps- 
ing fever; it is ever biding its time 


before breaking out again with renewed 
virulence.” 

Sikkim in 1936 was the second border- 
land explored, ‘and there the learned 
Lachen Lama, who taught Madame 
David-Neel, greatly impressed Mr. Pallis. 
Although quite a philosopher, he belongs, 
like all the: Sikkim Lamas, to the Red 
sect in one of its forms. Hence we find 
Mr. Pallis attempting to idealize the 
obvious and degenerate sexuality of the 
Yab-Yum (male-female) deities which 
abound in the Red Sikkim monasteries. 
He quotes from Woodroffe’s Tantrik 
works at some length on this subject 
and has evidently been considerably 
influenced by them:. Some examples of 
these “ Divinities with their Consort- 
Energies”, at Lamayuru Red Monastery 
in Ladakh, accompany his apologia. The 
quotation concludes with the following 
which is, I hope, sufficient to indicate 
how the Tantrikas degrade the loftiest 
religious concepts :— 

The are inse le, so the 
shown ifterlocked in ane union, touching 
at all possible points of contact. The 
marriage is consummated in the midst of 
a halo of flames, the fire of Supreme Wis- 
dom which burns up all obstacles. 

As H. P. Blavatsky says (see my 
review of The Iccnography of Tibetan 
Lemaism in THE ARYAN PaTH for 
January 1940) :— 

Esotericism ignores both sexes. Its highest 
Deity is sexless as it is formless, neither 
Father nor Mother, and its first manifested 
beings, celestial and terrestrial alike, become 
only gradually androgynous and finally 
separate into distinct sexes, 

Allowing for this aspect, there is much 
of interest in the authors Lamaistic 
studies. The photographs are of quite 
exceptional quality, both as beautiful 
pictures and as reproductions that 
resemble fine engravings. The third 
part deals with Ladakh, where the Red 
influence is considerably offset by the 
Yellow, and much might be said of this 
section did my allotted space permit. 
I can only concluce by promising the 
reader a truly fascinating and indeed an 
unique narrative. 


Basi. CRUMP 
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The Defence of Democracy. Ey JOHN 
MIDDLETON Murry. (Jonathan Cape, 
Ltd., London. 10s. 62.) 

While most books on . Bolshevism, 
Fascism, Nazism and democracy have 
been rendered somewhat obsolete by 
recent events, this book, though written 
before the German seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia, remains unaffected. This is 
because Mr. Murry deals with funda- 
mentals, and probes so deep as to touch 
the underlying identity of politics, econ- 
omics, ethics and religion. Every page 
contains sentences opening endless vistas 
of thought, such as “Luther shattered 
belief in authority, because he restored 
the authority of belief.” ‘The notes at 
the end are equally stimulating. The 
subtlety of intellect that Mr. Murry 
developed as a literary critic and the 
transcendental faith that springs from 
his spiritual nature have combined to 
make this book akin to Plato’s Republic 
and to Paul’s Epistles. 

Such a work cannot be summarized. 
I shall only separate a thread of thought. 
Fascism and Nazism, being based on 
contempt for the masses, contain no 
constructive criticism of society; and, 
being rooted in the worship of successful 
brigandage, cannot become international 
or stable. Marxism contains th2 principle 


An open mind is the best ally of 
Eberalism. There is not much danger 
cf a totalitarian complex so long as < 
ration can laugh at itself. The Nee 
Statesman and Nation is rendering a ser- 
vice to democracy through its bantering 
column, “ This England”, made up of 
ludicrous cullings from English periodi- 
cals. The prize paragraph in that 
column for the 24th of February is an 
excerpt from a letter in The Sheffield 
Telegraph and Independent :— 


As an Englishman and a Christian I 
was sickened, as I am sure thousands of 
others would be, to read of the Sunday 
football match played by our men in 
France, and still more of our presumably 
Christian B. B. C. not merely condoning it 
but encouraging this display of moral weak- 
ness on the part of our Engliea soldiers at 


that can regenerate society. “ The living 
unity of society ard God was as vivad 
to Marx as the vision of a Hebrew 
propket.” But modern Marians, 
unable to distinguish what is vital, 
concentrate on the economic .structwe, 
and miss the meaning of democracy. 
Political power has been separated frem 
property, so that the proletariat, as 
visualized by Marx, does not exist in 
England. Democracy precludes class 
war. At the same time, however, 
political democracy has not brouzht 
social democracy. The necessary change 
can >e effected not through revolutbn, 
but through a fuller manifestation of zhe 
spiri- of democracy. “ The dynamic that 
achieved democracy was, in the mair, a 
dynemic not of interest but of mora ity 
and religion.” Until the indivicual 
returns to his inannihilable reality, the 
Christ in his own heart, and is trens- 
formed from within, there is no hope for 
democracy or humanity. 

“Democracy cannot be imperialstic 
witkout destroying itself.” England’s 
major problem is “the democratizacion 
of India”. Commercial safeguards, 
obv.ously, should not be made the 
condition : one cannot serve both Curist 
and Mammon. 

C. NARAYANA ME JON 


a tme when they have such a granc op- 

runty to wines to their French 
Bre hee of that faith which more than 
anything else has made England the power 
she has been for good in the world. 

It is easy for those outside a rel gion 
to see the inconsistencies in its Teed 
and the folly of observances neither 
prompted by tke heart nor justiñable 
by the mind. But that profits :hem 
little unless they see that their own creed 
is 2qually a blend of spiritual truth and 
mummery. Thè performance of duty 
on the basis of universal moral p-inci- 
ples—iunselfishness, honesty, truchful- 
nezs and self-control—is enjoined Ly all 
tekgions ; the value of ritualistic ebser- 
vances peculiar to any one creed siould 
be impartially examined by its fcllow- 
ers, ; 


THE TENTH ALL-INDIA’ ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE 


The ‘Presidential Address read on 
March 21st at the Tirupati Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference—a re- 
port of which specially prepared for us by 
Shri K. C. Varadachari follows—on be- 
half of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
distinguished as it is by depth and clar- 
ity of vision, has a wider than academic 
application. Pandit Malaviya’s analy- 
sis of the importance, the scope and the 
needs, monetary and other, of Indolog- 
ical studies is masterly. India, he de- 
clares, is fast becoming, as it ought to 
become, the centre of such studies and re- 
search ; he looks to the day when the 
status and the reputation of Indian 
scholars shall be such as to “attract a 
continuous stream of scholars from 
abroad, as it did in the days of Nalanda 
and Vikramasila”. He urges the im- 
portance of translating important unpub- 
lished MSS. ; of specialization by dif- 
ferent centres in specific lines, e.g., Is- 
lamic, ancient Indian etc.; and of 
translations from the medieval Indian 
literatures into English and Hindi. The 
study of the spread of Indian culture to 
other parts of Asia, he believes, has an 
important bearing upon present prob- 
lems :— 


It will show how a culture can succeed 
in propagating itself without the ge of the 
sword or the bomb, if it possesses inherent 
merit” 


But Pandit Malaviya’s most signifi- 
cant words deal with the need of India 
and the world for unity and for tolerance, 
The message of our ancient culture and 
philosophy he sees as tolerance and ap- 
preciation of views different from our 
own if they are honestly held. He traces 
the ascendancy in most places of the 
spirit of intolerance and national selfish- 
ness to the fact that 


matter is allowed to dominate over spi- 
rit, and the claims of sreyas or the spiritu- 
ally desirable are being superseded in 


favour of l praya: or: the worldly attractive. 
This is happeriing not only in the West 
and the Far Eas: but, I am sorry to say, 
in our own Mother-land also, whose children 
have not been acting up to the best spirit 
of our ancient religion, philosophy and cul- 
ture. There cannot be any peace in this 
world unless humanity learns to prefer 
sreyas to preyas and accepts the ideal of 
multi-cultural development and allows even 
the numerically weak to work out their own 
cultural ideals w-thout any let or hind- 
rance from the numerically or physically 
strong. 


The Tenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference that was held late 
in March at Tirupati was unique in 
many respects. For the first time the 
Conference met in a small town promi- 
nent from a religious point of view, 
and for the first time, too, it em- 
braced almost all the studies that to- 
day constitute the sum of learning in 
India, The All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, started abort twenty years ago, is 
the most important cultural organisa- 
tion devoted to Indic studies. Every 
two years it meets to take stock of the 
progress of knowledge and to synthesize 
its efforts. The scholars that met at 
Tirupati were the most distmguished 
leaders of though: and represented the 
cultural heritage of India. Tirupati is 
one of the most famous shrines in 
India and the Conference met under the 
auspices of the Sri Venkateswara 
Oriental Institute and under the patron- 
age of Sri Venkateswara himself. The 
success of the Conference was solely 
due to the dynamic personality of Rao 
Bahadur Vidyavasaspati K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar. The founder of the 
Benares Hindu University, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was to 
have presided, could not attend due to 
illness, but he sent his Presidential Ad- 
dress and it was under his inspiration 
that the Conference transacted its work. 
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The special, and indeed the most im- 
portant, feature of the Confererce was 
the work of the secticns. The p-esiden- 
tial addresses were oi the highest qual- 
ity and the papers, a record number, 
received by the sect:ons were declared 
by the respective presidents to >e of a 
very high order. The Tirupati Session 
had special sections zor Islamic Culture 
and for Arabic, Urcu and Hirdi, and 
in the Fine Arts two additional sections 
on Music and Natya. 

The most significant aspect of this 
Conference, as distinguished from pre- 
vious sessions, however, was neither the 
spiritual nor the literary excellence of 
the proceedings but the artistic. The 
Festival of Fine Arts was opened by the 
well-known champion of art, Skri V. V. 
Srinivasa Aiyengar, former Judge of the 
High Court of Madras, who pleaced 
for concentrating all our eforts on 
building up an India that should real- 
ise Ananda, the Joy of Life, as taught 
alike in the ancient Upanishads and in 
the Temil scriptures. A similar note 
was struck by the President of the Fine 
Arts Section, Shri O. C. Gangoly ; and 
finally Shrimati Rukmini of Acyar, Pre- 
sident of the Natya Sectioa, urged 
making creative spiritual life the su- 
preme preoccupation of man. The dance, 
she declared, is the dance of life, of 
creative living, of ordered thinking, of 
synthetic endeavour. 

The Sanskrit Parisad discussed living 
problems and debated the possibility of 
devising a basic system for Sanskrit 
similar to that of Basic English. Pandit 
Pramathanath Bhattacharya of the 
Benares Hindu University, who was 
also the President of the Vedic Section, 
presided over the deliberations of the 


scholars. The patron for’ this sectioa 
was the Maharani Saheba of Godwa, 
the most. learned woman in the land 
and a scholar of repute, 

The Tamil Sangam, which was a 
special feature of this Tenth Session, 
discussed the historical problem of tLe 
site of the original Cera capital— 
Vanchi—whether it was in Cochn 
or near Srirangam. The Andhra Saht- 
ya Sammelan also met at the same 
time to discuss the future of the Telugu 
culture and language. 

It is a well-recognized fact that Cca- 
ferences are very beneficial. Contect 
between minds, the exchange of ides, 
the discovery of inward unity and iden- 
tity of aim, and finally the spiritual -e- 
union of souls otherwise very much 
apart in space, all these happen only at 
such Conferences. One felt during tais 
Conference not the “unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories ” but the living thzob 
of spiritual touch, an inward interpreza- 
tion of the concourse outside as scone 
portent of the greater Unity of all Man- 
kind. The Brotherhood of man can be 
realised best not on the political pat- 
form but on the spiritual platform. of 
understanding and of sympathetic £x- 
change of ideas, of participation in the 
identical search after truth. It was an 
education in itself. 

Sr? Venkateswara’s shrine is a symbol 
of the Unity of all Hindus. But on 
this unique occasion, when the Tenth 
Session met under the broad canopr of 
His grace and patronage, the Unity 
transcended even the Hindu and realis- 
ed the Unity of all Humanity. I4day 
the Tenth Session be remembered ae the 
Session of Unity of all Culture, Eastern 
and Western, Hindu and Islamic. 


K. C. VARADACE:ARI 


` 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Indians at home and in every corner 
of the world, from Fiji to Kenya, mourn 
the loss of a large-hearted man and 
a great friend—C. F. Andrews. He was 
a Christian—not one of the legion who 
are such in name and by lip-profession, 
but one of the very few and rare lights 
of Christendom, a real follower of Jesus 
Christ. He came out to India a devout 
orthodox Christian, but the spirit of 
India transformed him, deepening his 
devotion but destroying his orthodoxy. 
He wrote :— 

There is a second birthday in my own 
life which has now been kept fresh in my 
memory each year for nearly thirty years 
with deep thankfulness to God, who is the 
Giver of all good gifts. The date 1s March 
20th. For that was the day in 1904 when I 
first set foot on Indian soil and began my 
new life in the East. 

He “learnt to know Christ afresh in 
this Eastern setting”, but in the process 
he had “to choose whether I should 
obey God rather than man” ; he had to 
fight church dogmas, such as the doctrine 
of eternal damnation of the heathen ; 
and 
there were even graver evils to be fought 
outright, éspecially that of the colour bar 
and racial discrimination, poisoning the wells 
of the Christian faith in almost ev land 
abroad, leading irresistibly to a divided 
Christendom. Here the fight had to be 
wared desperately with one’s back to the 

in order to avoid quite irretrievable 
disaster. Lesser struggles, however im- 
portant in themselves, might have to give 
way to this larger issue. 

He lived and labourèd trying to emu- 
late the love his Master showed for the 
lowly and the oppressed. His death 
made us reread Pericles’ famous funeral 
oration as Thucydides conjectured he 
would have given it, and how appropri- 
ate are the words when applied to C. F. 
Andrews :— 


f ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 





We combine in the same citizen body 
great courage to undertake, and ample dis- 
cussion of our undertakings; whereas in 
other men it is ignorance that gives bold- 
ness, and discussion that produces hesitation. 
Surely they will rightly be judged. the 
bravest souls who most clearly distingui 
the pains and pleasures of life, and there- 
fore do not avoid danger. In our bene- 
volence also we are the opposite of most 
men ; it is not by receiving but by confer- 
Ting favours that we win our friends, And 
he is a most constant friend who confers 
the favour and then tries to keep alive in 
the recipient, by continued kindness, a sense 
of obligation for it, 


In the above quotation from Mr. 
Andrews he refers to the grave evil of 
the colour bar and racial discrimination. 
Once again this is brought to our atten- 
tion. Lady Rama Rao, wife of the 
Agent-General of India in South Africa, 
in an address at Santiniketan on March 
28th, reported in The Leader, discussed 
the extremely humiliating conditions 
which colour prejudice imposes on the 
Indians in South Africa. Through the 
various anti-Asiatic measures sanctioned 
both by Government and by municipa- 
lities, and in “the more glaring acts of 
injustice ”, notably in the spheres of edu- 
cation and society, the colour bar is 
rampant. She suggested two possible 
alternative solutions, repatriation, and 
the “peaceful settling down” of the 
Indians, “not as a foreign ele- 
ment, but as South Africans, com- 
pletely ‘disentangled’ from their 
Motherland (which the majority of them 
hardly knew) ”. 

Would the South African Indians’ 
renunciation of the ties with their 
brothers in the Home Land change their 
pigmentation, which is the root cause of 
the difficulty? Short of effecting that 
impossibility, will any outward measures 
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„of conciliation taken by the victims of 
colcur prejudice avail ? 

Cf all the ugly brood of intolerance, 
colcur prejudice—the utter stupidity of 
taking the colour of a man’s garment 
as an index to his mentality and char- 
acter—is the most unreasoning. It is 
active within our own bordes. We 
here do not suffer from the legalised 
forms oi the colour bar, but who has not 
read, heard and known of the scandal- 
ous treatment with which Indian ladies 
anc gentlemen have met at the hands of 
members of the so-called white race. 

In saying this we are not cverlooking 
that others besides C. F. Andrews, while 
belonging to the white race, kave un- 
equivocally condemned the crime of 
colur prejudice. Thus the Metzopolitan 
of India in a broadcast talk on the 
passing of C. F. Andrews said :— 

To our shame we own the strength of 
racal prejudice with which many Europeans 
have regarded the peoples of the East. A 
sense of essential superiority of the white 
man over his darker neighbour has been one 
of the ee divisive forces be-ween the 

One of the ways in which the colour 
bar against the sons and daughters of 
India can be checkmated is by Indians 
themselves courageously refusing to put 
up with the expressions of this ugly 
prejudice. Humiliating as this mani- 
festation is, far more humilieting is the 
attitude of some Indians who iancy the 
Etropeans to be superior and ape such 
of their manners and habits as are the 
Teverse of good. Not until Indians learn 
to respect themselves, their own tradi- 
ticns and the beauty and the worth of 
their own coloured skin will they be able 
to overcome the arrogance of white- 
skinned folk. 


In THE ARYAN PATH for July 1939 
appeared a chronicle by Miss B. B. 
Walcott of an average day in the life of 
ar. unpretentious but justly famous Negro 
scientist, whose seventy-sixth year found 
him still devoted to his self-forgetting 
labours at Tuskegee Institute in the 
U.S.A. Dr. George Washington Carver's 
artistic talent was only mentioned 
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casuaLy in that article, but he was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
(Loncon) in 1916. He is better known 
for his achievements in research chemi- 
stry, :ncluding the development of over 
three Aundred products from peanuts and 
over z hundred uses for the sweet potato. 
He has found many uses for waste cotton 
products and even for ordinary clay. 

We learn from The New York Times 
for 1th February that Dr. Carver kas 
put the capstone to his concrete bere- 
ficence by donating his life savings of 
about. a lakh to a foundation to perpet- 
uate research in soil building, in the 
utilizetion of waste and in the finding of 
new uses for native products, which he 
believes to be important for solving the 
economic preblems of his section and 
his ccuntry. 

At least as important to the world as 
his concrete discoveries, however, is the 
example of Dr. Carvers life of herd 
work and high ideals, of simple piety 
expressed in terms of the faith in whch 
he was born and according to which he 
has kumbly tried to live. For no fe 
can be lived with an uplifted purpose end 
a selfless aim and the world not be zhe 
richer thereby. 

It is appropriate, in view of India’s 
recenz bereavement in the death of 
Deenabandhu Andrews, to quote che 
closirg paragraph of Miss Walco-t’s 
tribute to Dr. Carver :— 

Dusing my life I have met three pecple 


‘ whose spirituality was so potent as to make 


me feel that here indeed was one who waled 
with God. Dr. Carver is one of trose 
pee The other two were the late Dean 

werd Increase Bosworth of Oberlin, Onio, 
and Charles F. Andrews, the English 
scholar who has lived and worked many 
vears in India with that country’s mazni- 
ficent poet Rabindranath Tagore. 


Tte great educational possibilities of the 
drama are overlodked by many who seek 
the cultural uplift of our Indian vilage 
people, Shrimati Tandra Devi brorght 
out a few years ago a brochure on 
Villege Theatres, in which she urged the 
tevival of the moribund art of puppetry 
in the villages, a suggestion which Shri 
Nanda Lal Bose endorsed in his foreword 
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and one which is excellent as a stepping- 
stone. But the remarkable development 
of the collective farm theatres in the 
U. S. S. R. inspires even more ambitious 
hopes for our Indian villages. As literacy 
spreads—and it is bound to spread 
rapidly when India has the ordering of 
her own house—there will be scope for as 
striking histrionic developments in terms 
of India’s distinctive genius as those 
reported from the Soviet. 

. The Soviet collective farm theatres, 
described in a recent issue of Interna- 
tional Literature, increased from 89 in 
1934 to about 300 in 1939. In 1938 
‘they gave 54,000 performances and their 
rural spectators totalled seventeen mil- 
lion. Not only do these theatres enter- 
tain and unobtrusively educate but also 
they furnish an outlet for the emotions 
and the cultural aspirations of 
the people: they help to break down 
the artificial barriers between town and 
country and they afford invaluable train- 
ing in co-operation. Besides playing in 
their own villages, they give successful 
performances, often under most un- 
toward conditions, at collective farms 
within a considerable radius. The early 
Soviet drama, as Mr. Huntly Carter 
brought out in his “Comparison of the 
Hindu and the Soviet Systems of the 
Drama” (THE ARYAN PATH, April 
1936), was largely propagandist, but 
alongside the works of contemporary 
Soviet playwrights the collective theatres 
are producing the Russian classics and 
plays from Shakespeare and Schiller and 
Molière. 

India has a high dramatic tradition, 
but except for such beautiful dance 
dramas as the Kathakali dance of Mala- 
bar the theatre in general had fallen up- 
on evil days before the contemporary 
renaissance in the Indian literatures 
brought into existence the wealth of 
dramas turning upon the problems of the 
day. Many of these plays are stage- 
worthy and ought to form part of a re 
pertoire that should include simplified 
versions of the classic dramas, as also 
adaptations from fit foreign plays. Our 
villagers are no less intelligent and no 
more lacking in dramatic sense than 


were the Russian peasantry among whom 
this development has been so successful. 
We commend the idea of the village 
theatre on however modest a scale to the 
serious consideration of rural welfare 
workers and of writers of plays as well. 


The growing tendency in India to- 
wards fission along communal, linguistic 
and territorial lines is a just cause for 
concern to all who have the good of 
India at heart. Everything is to be wel- 
comed that holds the possibility of over- 
coming in any degree that destructive 
tendency by strengthening the bonds of 
our cultural unity. Such is the proposal 
for the establishment of a National Art 
Gallery. The current issue of Roopa- 
Lekha, the bi-annual organ of the All- 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society at 
New Delhi, appeals earnestly for popu- 
lar support for the undertaking. It is 
from every point of view desirable that 
a representative collection of the 
treasures of Indian art, ancient and 
modern, should be brought together in 
one place. And whether or not Delhi is 
justly described as “the very heart of 
India”, it is no doubt logical to locaté a 
National Art Gallery at the seat of 
Government. 

But where such an institution shall be 
is of far less moment than are the ideals 
with which it is launched and maintain- 
ed. Unless national unity is firmly held 
as the dominant aim, there is a positive 
danger, as the plans outlined in Roopa- 
Lekha show, that provincialism, shut out 
at the door, may come in through the 
window. For it is proposed to build, 
around the Main Hall, “Provincial gal- 
leries representing exclusively the art 
forms peculiar to each of the Provinces 
of India, including the States”. Ima- 
gine an art gallery in the U. S. A. divid- 
ed into a Massachusetts Room, a Texas 
Room, a Wisconsin Rocm, ete! Why 
not a separate room for each city and a 
different corner for each section of each 
city? Already a donation of from 
twelve to fourteen thousand rupees to 
cover the cost of the Bengal Wing is 
announced. We do not doubt the 
donors generous spirit, but we are con- 
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vinced that interprovincial as well as in- 
tercommunal rtvalry, in art or in any- 
thing else, is -rreconcilable with the 
Nation’s highest interests, where it is not 
fositively subversive. If divisions there 
must be, let them be along the lines of 
periods or of media of artistic expres- 
son. Let us not squander the great con- 
tribution which it is possible for a Na- 
tional Gallery o? Art to make <o national 
ciltural unity br extending the provin- 
cal lines of cleavage in a new direction ! 

The spirit thal is needed by the Gal- 
lery’s sponsors and by us all is that as- 
cribed by Shri Mahadev Desai to Shri 
Nanda Lal Bose. He wrote in Harijan, 
nearly three years ago, replying to 
adverse criticism prompted ty section- 
_ai pride and directed against the 
selection of the great Bengal artist for 
an important pest ir. connection with a 
session of the Indian National Congress 
in Gujarat :— 

Nandababu is rot a Bengal ectist, he 
is an Indian artis, and he woulc go to the 


ends of India to day the flower of his art 
at the feet of Mozher. India. 


Such’ gatherings of scholars ae the East- 
West Philosophe-x’ Conference held last 
summer at the iJniversity of Hawaii, 
reported in the February isste of the 
Oriental Institutz Journal of that Uni- 
versity, have great possibilities for pro- 
moting better ‘1ade-standing between 
East and West and for brirging out 
that which is fundamental to the 
thought of both. “Du choc des opinions 
jaillit la vérité.’ The disenthrallment 
of human thougtt, the elimination of 
superstitions and che discovery of truth 
are all promoted >y free and pen dis- 
cussion. 

An East-West Philosophers’ Confer- 
ence with no Indian among the conferees 
sæma rather like Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denma-k omitted irom the 
cast, but India’s rhilcsophies were sym- 
pathetically and, on the whol, under- 
standingly consid=red. The emphasis, 
in fact, was on Eastern philosophies 
throughout, though the conferees’ fami- 
liazity with Western philosopkical sys- 
tems was assumec, Two distnguished 
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contributors to THE ARYAN PATH were 
among the American participants—Dr. 
George P. Conger of the University of 
Minresota and Dr. F. S. C. Northrop 
of Yale University. 

A significant feature of the work of 
the Conference was its challenge of the 
West2m orthodox misinterpretation of 
several aspects of Eastern philosophy, 
e.g. the latter's concept of ultimate real- 
ity, cs evaluation of the individual and 
its rejection of logic as the source of ulti- 
mate validity. As the Chairman of the 
Conference, Dr. Charles A. Moore of 
the University of Hawaii, remarks in 
this Report, “It is obvious that one 
cannct evaluate a theory properly by 
assuming that one’s own point of view 
is correct.” : 

The Report emphasizes that the West 
would profit by giving more attention in 
its uriversities to the philosophical and 
ethical systems of the East. Many im- 
portant philosophical texts are not yet 
available in any European language, 
“so that the West has ‘hardly scratch- 
ed the surface’ in its study of the full 
richness of Oriental philosophy ”. 

Muca of this philosophy is highly si 
ficant for the West. Many of its i 
and attitudes are distinctively Oriental. 
Among the probable contributions of the 
East worthy of serious study might be men- 
tioned : e concept of Indeterminate 
Reality ; real monism ; more direct interest 
in and effort to solve human problems by 
the means of philosophy ; the validity of in- 
tuition and criticism of 'strictly logical rea- 
soning as exclusively valid ; “the antun 
of kinship of man and nature ;* the chal- 
lenge to individualism; the philosophy of 
simplic-ty, contentment, renunciation, pas- 
sivity—when properly understood. Here, 
too, are ee only a few of the many 
interesting and valuable offerings of the 


The Conference brought out also the 
more direct relationship in the East 
“between the great philosophies and 
the actual modes of living by the peoples, 
as concrasted with what has been called 
the ‘academic’ interest of Western phi- 
losophy, detached from everyday life”. 


Ecor.omists agree that a nation is not 
in a scund position when its imports of 
goods too far exceed its exports. The 


` 
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same 1s true in the sphere of ideas. 
India’s balance of trade in intangibles 
has been unfavourable for centuries, 


-owing to lack of effective demand for 


what Indian tradition can supply. The 
world ıs the chief loser, but not the only 
one. For India herself the condition is 
‘unhealthy, comparable to the effect of 
“dumping” one country’s surplus in 
the markets of another, with resulting 
disorganisation of pmces and depres- 
sion of indigenous industry. 

For generations the financially 
favoured youth of India have trekked 
to the universities of Europe and 


‘ America to retum laden with intellec- 


tual spoils and deeply imbued with 
Western ideology. Would it ever occur 
to a European to send his son to India 
‘to school? How many, even among re- 
sident Europeans, would consider an 
Indian university for their children? 
The education obtainable at Indian 
seats of learning is undeservedly mis- 
prized, but over and above the formal 
schooling available here, India’s hoary 
culture has much to offer to the serious 
student. It 1s with pleasure therefore that 
we learn from The Calcutta Review for 
March of the offer of Shn Ranajit Pal- 
chaudhuri of Mahesganj Estate, Nadia, 
which the University of Calcutta has 
gratefully accepted, to establish a fel- 
lowship open to foreign scholars desir- 
ous of studying the Hindu civilization 
and culture in their setting. Too much 
cannot be augured from one such fellow- 
ship, but, while a drop of rain does not 
make the monsoon, it may presage it. 
The Bipradas Palchaudhuri Fellowship 
may well inspire emulation by other 
philanthropists who will thereby help 
India to fulfil her cultural mission. 


The battle of ideas is the only justi- 
fiable contest between men or nations. 
Armed conflict may or may not figure 
in that battle; if it does, it is wholly 
ancillary. Wars of vast moment may 
be fought and won without a blow struck 
or a drop of blood shed, And, on the 
other hand, a clash of armies, sharp or 
long-drawn-out, precipitated by economic 


. rivalry or by territorial ambitions, may 
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determine nothing. Unless, in fact, a 
war is fought over a moral issue it is 
no better than a street brawl or a raid 
by a robber gang. If a moral issue be 
involved, though might may seem to 
triumph over rigkt, the battle of minds 
goes on, unaffected by peace treaties, 
and with all the weight of Nature behind 
the effort to restcre the harmony which 
is justice. 

Archibald MacLeish, writing on “ The 
Art of the Gooi Neighbour” in the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Number of 
the New York Nation (10th February 
1940), challenges the old fiction that the 
great division which splits the world is 
between the “ Haves” and the “Have 
Not’s”, insisting that it is a cultural 
division. In the unarmed contest for 
hegemony in South America, for example, 
he sees the cultural as more decisive 
than the economic issue. 

In a divided world in which the real 
issue of division is the cultural issue, 
cultural relations are not irrelevancies. They 
are everything. And in such a world a 
cultural ara is a defeat on the one front 
on which defeat cannot be accepted 
Unless the civilization Wa rests upon 
free institutions and personal liberty can 
justify itself by irs works in those areas in 
which it is pressed by a © st pee or order, 
it will not justify itself by o 

But the criteria of any culture are 
not only its achievements in the arts 
and sciences, in the world of thought, 
religion and philosophy and in the 
conquest of material nature. A culture 
must be judged in the last analysis by 
the ideals and the ethical practice of its 
products, by the value which they set 
on justice and on freedom and by their 
ability to differentiate in action between 
liberty and license. India’s cultural 
heritage is nonpareil, but it is for her 
sons to-day to prove its worth to the 
world, not only by their cultural 
achievements but by their lives as well. 


In moving in the world of thought, 
no less than in the visible world, it is 
above everything important to get the 
direction straight, for if one starts off 
in the wrong direction, however far he 
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may travel, ke will never reach his 
goal. Without making clear the 
fundamental prem:ses, no one can arrive 
at correct conclusions. 

When Robert. Hamilton prefaces his 
analysis of “Tte Nature of Religion” 
in The Adelps: for March with the 
statement that “Religion is concerned 
with man in his relation to ultimate and 
eternal things” he reveals the unstable 
foundation on which his argument is to 
be reared. An Eastern metaphysician, 
convinced of the utter incomprehensi- 
tility of ultimate Reality, would make 
short work of this, as he would also of 
Mr. Hamilton’s argument that “ Religion 
is the supreme emoten wherein all 
emotions are synthesized”. The emo- 
tional constitueacs of religion he des- 
cribes as awe, personalisation, sacrifice, 
iramortality and freedom, each of which 
he proceeds to eralyse into “pure 
rational-objective concepts”. 

His argument ‘shows some rather 
fuzzy and supe-ficia. thinking, notably 
in his attempt. ro -:ustify es “ funda- 
mental to all religion ” the personalisation 
of the object of awe and in his inclu- 
sion as another mndispensable constituent 
of religion the “2mction’’ of sacrifice or 
propitiation. 

How much grander is the ancient 
concept of religicr, as the silent worship 
of abstract Nacure, the only divine 
manifestation, inj.str.ct and irseparable 
from the Deity -tself, the ore unseen 
Spirit of Nature, the ray of which every 
man feels within himself, Religion 
includes the poss:tility, ın rare moments 
of ecstatic bliss, 9° the mingling of that 
ray with the universal essence, its origin 
and centre—an exper-ence which is the 
goal of every trae mystic of whatever 
religion—but suck an experience not 
only transcends emotion as the glory of 
a thousand suns <ranszends the flame of 
a match, but alec differs utterly from 
emotion in kind, involving an <zltogether 
different part of the nature of man. 
Religion leads to :he knowledge of the 
intimate union of all men and all things 
im the entire universe, and hence to the 
recognition of Universal Brotherhood 
and to the effort to act in unison with 


that spirit of God of which the bedy is 
the zemple. 


Dreams are of great importance for 
the proof they give that there is that in 
man which-goes on independently when 
the consciousness is no longer function- 
ing tarough its physical body, someching 
which bridges the gap of sleep, as by 
analcgy it may be understood as bridg- 
ing tne gap of death. : i 

Omiromancy has fascinated’ man ‘rom 
the earliest times. It is not surprising 
that, as brought out in Joseph de 
Somagyis “The Interpretation of 
Dreams in Ad-Damiri’s Hayat Al- 
Hayawan” in the just received January 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, dream interpretation, .ta‘bir, 
developed into an important branch of 
Muslim science. Ad-Damiri devoted a 
chapter of his zoological encyclopedia to 
it, with sub-chapters on the meaning of 
animals seen in dreams. He drew upon 
Greek as well as Arabic sources. This 
article groups his explanations urder 
severa. different methods of interpreta- 
tion, as the symbolical, the etymological, 
the Quranic etc. 

Many of his interpretations seem 
arbitrery and inconsequent ; sometimes 
the association of ideas is thought- 
provoking, as when a hawk stands for 
“ somesody belonging to the ruling class ” 
and a chameleon for the “kirg’s 
minister” ; sometimes amusing, as when 
a turtl=-dove means either a “ despised 
stranger” or a “sincere woman” and a 
hornet either “a highwayman”, “an 
archite: ” or a “bad musician”. 

There may be valuable lessons for 
the dreamer in what he brings throvgh 
into waking consciousness—inspiration, 
intuiticns, warnings and, in the case of 
undesirable dreams, an indication of his 
weaknesses, but if,,as seems indicated by 
all the evidence, dreams are subjective 
experiences, high cr low according to the 
level on which the dreamer’s conscious- 
ness is functioninz, how can a formal 
set of symbols hold true for all dreams ? 
The Sapplement on Dreams in our 
January issue brought out clearly the 
essentially individual nature of the dreem 
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experience, How, then, can any man in- 
„terpret the dream of another, unless the 
interpreter be a psychic sensitive with a 
power of reading the future that is quite 
independent of the particular dream ? 
The range of possible meanings given 
for many of these symbols would allow 
considerable scope for such a power. 
Dreams demonstrably depend upon the 
quality of waking thoughts ; over the 
former one’s control is indirect, over the 
latter absolute. So it would seem to be 
the part of -wisdom to put one’s chief 
attention on the waking dreams, the 
aspirations which, if encouraged, will not 
fade away like the dreams of the night 
but grow stronger and stronger until 
dreams during sleep fall into line with 
them,and one’s whole life becomes the 
expression and outward proof of the 
divine motive within. 


se ` Ahe late American Orientalist Arthur 

W.. Ryder formulated a profound truth 
when: he wrote in his recently published 
Original Poems together with Transla- 


` _ tions from the Sanskrit :— 


And thus they always kill at length 
ng they organize ; 

The more the body gathers strength 
The more the spirit dies. 

This has been true in varying degrees 
of all the world’s religions. But there 
are subtler foes to truth than institutional 
crystallization and to their number be- 
long many philologists and Orientalists. 
Sacerdotalism hides the original teach- 
ings of a great prophet and reformer by: 
plastering them over with dogmas and 
rites, but the accretions can be cleared 
away by any one who makes the effort, 
‘as exemplified in the case of Dr. Ryder. 
- The Orientalists or the “higher critics”, 
however, who bore through the teachings 


in their purely intellectual efforts to, 


pierce to their original meaning are often 
as destructive as so many white ants. 
For the majority depend on their trans- 
lations for their very knowledge of the 
teachings themselves. If they proclaim 
that the meaning is thus and so, the 
many who believe in the verbal inspira- 
tion of modern savants bow to their 
astuteness and help to spread their’ quite 


erroneous views. 

As Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
puts it in his article, “ The Reinterpre- 
tation of Buddhism” in the lately 
published December issue of the New 
Indian Anttquery, the scholar is “ rarely 
concerned with the truth but only with . 
the fact of what was taught ”—say, 
rather, with the surface meaning of the 
‘latter. Thus, as he brings out, Buddhist 
teachings have been assumed to differ far 
more radically than they do’ from the 
earlier Indian tredition, of which we may 
call them a popularization. The Buddha, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy agserts, had no 
doctrinal opinions of his own. No great 
teacher, in fact, has ever been original. 

Our democratic attachment to opinion- 
ative licence has made us overlook that . 

can be only one true philosophy. 

Referring to the implication of two 
different ‘“‘selves” in the Buddha’s. 
teaching, as elsewhere, he. writes :-— - 

There is another self that. can be known 
in another way than that of the psycho- 
logist, and the of the doctrine is 
to ee man to his ‘consciousness of 

m the ee to the letter self, from. 

the angeable ard perishable ego of the man 

f himself as So-and-so to. an 

taamortal aff thst aan op me at Ga 

himself. ..be named or definec....It is only 

inasmuch as our “consciousness of being 

(far more authentic thdn our awareness of 

being So-and-so) can: be shifted from the 

lesser to the g-eater “self"...that there 
can be any liberation, or immortality. y 

The whole of Dr. "Coomaraswamy’s 
article brings out the truth once again ` 
that the Buddha did teach the ‘existence ` 
of the Higher or Spiritual Self in, man. 


A melanchol y interest attaches to the 
article in the latest i issue of The Eastern 
Buddhist on “ The Songs of Shinran 
Shonin” by Mrs. Beatrice Lane Suzuki, 
co-editor of that periodical and, like her 
distinguished husband, | Dr. Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki; a valued ` contributor 
to THE ARYAN, PATH, bécause the same 
issue brings the news of-her death. She- 
was a convinced devotee of the Buddhist 
sect which she describes in this last 
article, Shingon or Shin, 

The latter stresses an important aspect 
of Buddhist teaching, though it would 
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seem at the cost ož largely ignoring the 
Buddha’s ‘emphasis on self-reliance and 
on right behaviour. Shinran Shonin wes 
a Buddhist saint of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries who develdped still 


* farther than his p-edecessors had ‘done 


~ 


the Shin doctrine oi salyation by faith in 

Amida. Amida or Amitâbha ‘the Sans- 

krit Amrita Buddle, the “ Immortal En- 

pecan ”) is defined by Ms. Suzuki 
“ Infinite Light ”. 

g we see Deauty, heliness, com- 

ion or love maniested in this world of 


igncrance and illusion, we can krow that iz 
is because Amida’s Aght is shining. 


The ideal of ar. impersonal divine 
light became anthropomorphized in 
time. Amitabha means also the eternal 
divine prototype of the Buddhas whe 
appear from time to time on earth. 

Blind belief in ary person or in any 
teaching, t.e., faith on author-ty, never 
saved any one. Such faith is a mental 
disease, But faith based on s-rict logic 
and reason, faith on the evidence of 
spiritual intuition, is a differect matter. 
Such faith, added to will, is icresistible 
in its potency. Ard what feith com- 
mendes itself more tc the reason as well 


. as to the intuition than that in the per- 


fectibility of man and in some having 
attained ‘the goal of human evolution ? 
The “salvation” sought by the Shin 
follower is not selfish release, at however 
high a level of consciousness. Shinran 
proclaims :— 
eS who fac the Land of Furity and 


ppiness, 
When they return to this world of five 
defilements, 
Like ae Shakamuni work without 


For the Rela of all beings, 


In other words, the Pure Land, as Mrs. 
Suzuki explains, is conceived “not only 
as a land of happiness and peace but as 
a field of enlightenment for the practice 
of gensé ekō (‘ returring to this world’) 
in order to help sentint beings”. 


Considerateness is a grossly under- 
tated virtue. Its importance is brought 
aut in an “Open Letter to the Reading 


5 


Putlic” (The Saturday ‘Review of 
Literciure, January 20; 1940), in which 
a well-known novelist, safe 
anonymity, pleads on behalf of her class 
for a fair chance for the famous to live 
their lives and do their work as normal 
human beings. 

. “Thou shalt not steal” is one of the 
Bucdka’s “ Five Don’t’s” as well as the 
eighth commandment in the Mosaic d2- 
calozue. It is far too narrowly inte-- 
preted. Many who would starve befo-e 
they would put their hand in a neigh- 
bour’s pocket feel no compunction zt ` 
stealing a famous stranger's. time ami 
energy and at robbing the world thereby 
of hs potential best. The novelist of note, 
for instance, though the same applies b 
any pablic man, becomes the target cf 
a hail of letters making demands, rte- 
ques-irg help, requiring answers ; the re- 
cipient of unnecessary telephone calb 
without number; the host of a stream 
of calErs, many without appointmente. 

It ic not so much crass selfishness a3 
thoughzlessness that is responsible. Each 
thinks only of his own wish to meet 2 
celebrity, to lionize him socially, to en- 
list the famous man’s support for a pez 
charity and so on, forgetting what the 
multiplication of such innocent demands 
may tctal. 

The writer of the “Open Letter” re- 
cognizes that it is not desirable to rur 
away from the world. But the obliga- 
tion 3s not all on one side. The thought- 
less pudlic should practise some self-dis- 
cipliné and refrain trom forcing them- 
selves, :n season and out of season, upor 
the creetive artist or the original thinker. 
The Eater requires privacy to turn with- 
in fron: time to time. to draw his inspi- 
ration from the deeper springs of his 
own zonsciousness, to formulate the re- 
sults ot his own observations ; and ,he 
should nave the hgurs that he needs, free 
from isterruption, to get on with his 
work. The cost of denying that modest 
demand may be high. Creative output. 
suffers not only in quantity but usually 
in qual ty also if it must be done by 
snatches. If the victim of public as- 
saults i3 deservedly famous, world cul- 
ture’ i3 ^he loser. 


behind -. 





Point out the “ Way "—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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THE LEAGUE—YESTERDAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Lovers of Peace everywhere must salute 
with respect as well as with sympathy 
the small State of Denmark which has 
suffered through the immorality of Ger- 
many. Denmark in 1929-1930 set a his- 
toric lesson to the world ; it voluntarily 
disarmed itself and thus proved its sin- 
cerity and moral superiority by 
attempting, in a realistic man- 
her, to carry out the programme for dis- 
armament, relying on the peace machi- 
nery sét up by the League of Nations. 
While others talked, Denmark acted. Its 
achievement was commented upon in 
our very first volume (May 1930) by 
the late Francis Perrot. 

Some people opine that the failure of 
Non-Violence is proven because German 
soldiers have taken possession of Den- 
mark. This is a fallacious view. Czecho- 
slovakia was armed and had guarantees 
of Great Powers to protect it against 
aggression, and what has been the fate 
or that country? Similarly Poland was 
armed and its destruction by German 
soldiers has been worse than the occupa- 
tion of Denmark. We might as well say 
that chivalry is worthless because a bully 
thrashes a child. 


Francis Perrot concluded his article 
thus :— 

“It is admitted even by pacifists that 
disarmament involves some risks for the 
disarmed country. The majority of the 
Danes consider that the risk is worth 
taking so as to set an example of cour- 
age for an ideal. If Denmark disarms, 
her action will have an enormous influ- 
ence in breaking the charmed circle of 
suspicion and fear which keeps the na- 
tions from paying more than lip service 
to the belief in the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, though—in form—war has 
been ‘outlawed’ in solemn pacts and 
treaties.” 

The moral of the story of Denmark 
is that though it disarmed—a righteous 
step—it did not educate itself in the 
science of Satyagraha so that it could 
wage the fight spiritual against the 
savagery of Hitler and his Germany. 
Even here in India, where the master of 
Satyagraha is at the helm of affairs, ade 
quate education is still lacking, as is in- 
dicated by Gandhiji’s own speeches and 
writings. But, apart from their own 
failure to make due preparation, Den- 
mark with every other small State has 
suffered because of the failure of the 
League of Nations dominated by certain 
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Great Powers. In th2 article -vhich fol- 
lows this is very clearly broaght out. 
Mr. Leslie R. Aldovs is a man of wide 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to 
the League of Naticns. He was cne of 
the contributors to the comm2morative 
volume, Ten Yeas’ Life of the League 
of Nations, and for many years past he 
has compiled the Lague of Nations 
survey for the Annucl Register. As pub- 
licity officer of the League of Nations 
Union in London hə has acted as ob- 
server at ten Assemblies of the League 
at Geneva. Writing, therefoze, from 
intimate first-hand experience he says:— 

“ Important States exerting a power- 
ful influence upon League policy at 
Geneva, have been to> prone to pick and 
choose the occasions when, in their 
respective opinions, zhe League should 
be used. Almost all the Great Powers 
of the West were to blame for the 


League’s ineffectiveness at the time of 
the Manchurian crisis.” 


France and Britain had a thare in 
precipitating the present European cata- 
strophe- ; the recognition of this tact may 
not be very necessary for the destruction 
of Hitler and his armies, which every 
lover of liberty desires ; but is mot such 
recognition absolutely necessary for the 
destruction of Hitleris ? 

Mr. Aldous’s article shows that much 
good and useful work is being done by 
the League. But if world-pezce is to 
emerge after the presea: war the victors’ 
clear perception of moral principles and 


their thoroughgoing application of those 
principles to themselves will become ne- 
cessery. Hitler victorious doubtless 
wouki mean che death of liberty and tha 
corrupzion of culture; but will the vic- 
tory o? the Allies mean Liberty for all, 
Justice for all? Their actions between 
1919 and 1929 do not inspire great con- 
fidence 


If they hed followed the grand ex- 
ample of the small State of Denmark, 
and had acred no: with the giant’s 
strenzth but with gracious justice, Hit- 
ler would never have risen to power. 
Francis Perrot began his article of May 
1930 thus :— 


“The attention of the world is con- 
centrated, as I write, upon the Five 
Powers Naval Conference in London. 
After weeks of dreary and dubious ne- 
gotiation, the issue is still doubtful. 
Will th2 statesmen of the great powers 
(minus Germany for whom the problem 
has teen obligingly settled by her vic- 
tors) display the statesmanship neces- 
sary to satisty the longings of their 
peoples for some relief from the terrible 
burden of vast and expensive fleets? Or 
will the outcome be—to quote‘one of 
the cyn:cal Mots which circulate in the 
ante-rooms of St. James’s Palace—mere- 
ly ‘better, bnghter and cheaper wars in 
the future’? No one knows whether 
fear or courageous idealism wilt emerge 
victoriots in the momentous struggle 
that is going on in secret, though what 
is in question is nct only national pros- 
perity bit the very continuance of our 
western civilisation.” 


“INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


During the past twenzy years we have 
witnessed the first large-scale attempt to 
establish the machine-y of Internation- 
alism, and the partial frustration of these 
efforts in war. 

It is the tendency for every genera- 
tion to claim much crsdit for its condi- 


tion of spiritual “enlightenment. The 
judgmenz of the future is seldom so flat- 
tering. We would be well advised to 
admit that a long and hard road has still 
to be trodden before the ultimate goal 
of Universal Brotherhood, barely yet in 
sight, can be reached. Still, as in the 
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past, the entrenched forces of prejudice, 
self-interest and egotism lie in wait for 
the pilgrims of faith and good will. In 
the perspective of history, the world of 
to-day may appear as struggling to es- 
cape from the Dark Ages, in which 
man’s inventive capacity outran his 
genius for organisation—in which nar- 
row nationalism, in both the political and 
economic spheres, came into violent con- 
flict with the forces making for interna- 
tional order and concord between nations. 

The World War of 1914-18, while it 
gave a powerful impetus to the “ League 
of Nations” movement, did not so much 
create the idea as accelerate the rate of 
progress. Throughout the ages, the no- 
blest minds of all races and creeds have 
looked forward with prophetic vision to 
the time when the nations would “ beat 
their swords into ploughshares”. Men 
whom their contemporaries derided as 
fanatics have planned their Utopias and 
heralded the Golden Age when hatred 
and strife would give place to far-seeing 
collaboration in all the walks of life. 
Idealists have always been targets for 
the unimaginative; but, as Lamartine 
has reminded us, “the Ideal is only 
Truth at a distance”. 

In the last century, the world began 
to shrink. Human affairs could no longer 
be contained in the water-tight compart- 
ments denoted by man-made boundaries. 
Practical statesmanship was compelled 
by circumstance to adopt as its aim a 
fragment here and there from the dreams 
of the visionaries. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, th the rulers in high 
places willingly abandoned their preju- 
dices against Internationalism in any 
form. Although to-day the suppression 
of disease provides one of the most strik- 
ing examples of successful international 
co-operation, forty years of cholera epi- 


N 
demics in Europe were needed to bring 
about the first International Sanitary 
Convention of 1893. Up to that time, 
in spite of a succession of abortive in- 
ternational conferences on the subject, 
“conflicting national interests” were so 
strong that they were allowed to obscure 
the wider interests of the world as a 
whole. 

International co-operation began to de- 
velop in the nineteenth century, not be- 
cause the Governments consciously set 
out to take a broader view of their res- 
ponsibilities, but because an inevitable 
stage in the progress of the human race 
had been reached. In 1815, not a single 
international authority for the orderly 
management of world problems existed. 
By 1913, thirty-three organisations for 
performing various tasks of international 
co-operation had been created. In such 
matters as postal services, telegraphs and 
wireless, and the prevention of disease, 
could be traced the germs of a League 
of Nations. 

So far there was no definite plan be- 
hind these isolated attempts to regulate 
international relations. Comparatively 
few branches of activity were involved. 
Despite the Hague Conferences, war was 
not yet recognised as one of those 
scourges which, under modern conditions, 
could not be restricted to a small area 
of the world, and which could be sup- 
pressed only if all nations united their 
energies to that end. 

Then in the World War, as Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill has put it, “ All the hor- 
rors of all the ages were brought together, 
and not only armies but whole popula- 
tions were thrust into the midst of them.” 
Even as late as the Battle of Waterloo, 
in which only 35,000 British troops took 
part, war might have been tolerated ; but 
four long years of blood and agony, with 
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30,000,000 casualties, brought a realisa- 
tion that “if we did not end war, war 
would end us”. 

Long before the end of the World War 
the creation of a League of Mations was 
being discussed, both officially and un- 
officially, in many different countries. In 
Great Britain the sioneer of League of 
Nations Societies was established as far 
back as 1915; in 1918 it kecame, by 
amalgamation, the, League cf Nations 
Union. 

A strong Foreign Office Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the late Lord 
Phillimore, was“ appointed ir 1916 to 
draft a scheme for a League of Nations 
as part of the Peace Settlement. General 
Smuts, the great Soath African states- 
man, started to work along independent 
but parallel lines. Public mer: in other 
countries, notably President Wilson and 
ex-President Taft ir the United States 
and M. Léon Bourgesis in France, pre- 
pared schemes for th2 proposed League 
of Nations. 

Thus-the Peace Conference was able 
to turn its attention first of zll to the 
drafting of the Leagu2 Covenant, which 
was placed in the fcrefront of all the 
Peace Treaties. The thirty-two States 
which were original members of the 
League and those whic. were subsequent- 
ly admitted pledged themselves to the 
rules of conduct set out in the Covenant, 
“in order to promote international co- 
operation and to actieve international 
peace and security”. 

In popular estimaticn, the League of 
Nations ig an organisetion for the pre- 
vention of wars. That is a narrow view, 
as the Covenant clearly shows. Peace, 
according to the true League pris-ciple, is 
not merely an absence of war. Peace is 
not static, it is dynamic. Peace is an 
opportunity for nations, irrespective of 
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colcur or creed, to work together in every 
way possible to improve the conditions 
of life, both material and spiritual, for 
mer, women and children everywhere. 

With no department of its work has 
the League attained greater universality 
thar with the activities of its Health 
Organisation. Originally created to 
stamp out the post-war epidemics of 
typhus and other diseases which threat- 
ened to sweep over Europe, this body i3 
now closely linked with every continent 
and almost every country. Its Singapore 
Bureau, set up in 1925, keeps in con- 
stant communication with 109 ports in 
Asia, 49 in Australasia, 26 in Africa anc 
2 in America, for tha purpose of collect- 
ing and co-ordinating all informatior. 
concerning the appearance and spread of 
such epidemics as smallpox, cholera and 
bubonic plague. Health bulletins are 
then >roadcast from the wireless stations 
at Saigon, Malabar, Sandakan, Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Tokio, Tananarivo, 
Karachi, Madras, and Nauen, so that the 
health services of the various countries 
may be enabled to adopt suitable pro- 
tective measures without delay. Under 
Leagu2 auspices two conferences have 
been held, at Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg respectively, with the object of ar- 
ranging collaboration between the 
African health administrations to guard 
against the spread of yellow fever and 
other diseases by air. In South America, 
at Rio de Janeiro, the International Le- 
prosy Institute which is working under 
League auspices was last year able to 
report important dfScoveries regarding 
the treatment of leprosy. 

In tke sphere of public health; as-with 
so many other questions, Geneva acts as 
a clearing-house for information, so that 
research workers in all parts of the world 
may krow what is being done in other 
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countries. Many Governments have 
sought League assistance in organising 
campaigns against specific diseases, e.g., 
malaria. Investigations have been under- 
taken into cholera, spinal meningitis, 
scarlet fever, infant and maternal morta- 
lity, diphtheria, tularemia, psittacosis, 
tuberculosis, sleeping sickness, rabies, 
leprosy and trachoma. 

At the outbreak of the present war, 
many Governments informed the League 
that they regarded it as of the utmost 
importance that the services of the 
Health Organisation should be maintain- 
ed during the period of hostilities. Ar- 
rangements had already been reached 
with Governments to ensure that the 
vital communications should be inter- 
rupted as little as possible by censorship 
and other restrictions, with the result 
that the regular health bulletins have 
rarely been even a few hours late. Early 
in September, the Roumanian Govern- 
ment invited the League to draw up a 
scheme for preventing the spread of epi- 
demics to countries bordering upon the 
war zone. In this work, the co-opera- 
tion of the Danubian and Balkan coun- 
tries was speedily secured. 

Some of the League’s best work has 
been done in fighting vast social evils, 
such as the illicit traffic in opium and 
other dangerous drugs, and the traffic in 
women and children. The need for sup- 
pressing the drug traffic has become all 
the more urgent since modern science 
facilitated the production of highly con- 
centrated narcotics like morphine, heroin 
and cocaine. The 1925 Convention, 
which has been accepted by the majority 
of Governments, has led to closer con- 
trol and supervision of the international 
trade by means of import and export 
certificates. The 1931 Convention has 
resulted in a drastic limitation of the 
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output of drug factories to little more 
than the world’s medical and scientific 
requirements. Thus, for the first time 
in history, an international body has suc- 
ceeded in establishing supervision over a 
complete branch of economic activity. 
Nevertheless a battle of wits is still being 
waged between the syndicates of drug 
traffickers and the League. Recently an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to smug- 
gle opium and hashish from Palestine 
through Sinai to the Nile Valley, the 
drugs being concealed in hundreds of 
small cylinders which were pushed down 
the mouths and into the stomachs of 
camels, The clandestine factories in the 
Far East, and the deliberate policy of the 
Japanese to encourage dreg production 
in the occupied provinces of China, con- 
stitute the principal dange- at the mo- 
ment. By way of the Suez Canal, drugs 
of Japanese origin are being smuggled in 
large quantities to Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. Constant vigilance is the price 
which the League will have to pay for 
success. $ 

Very little accurate and detailed infor- 
mation concerning the “white slave 
traffic” was available when the League 
first tackled this problem. The change 
of terminology to the “traffic in women 
and children” was important, for it ex- 
tended the scope of the League’s activity 
beyond the white races. For three years, 
specially selected investigators studied 
the actual conditions of the traffic in 112 
cities and towns in 28 countries. Their 
report, and the publicity which attended 
its publication, enabled the League to 
press strongly for much needed reforms. 
Further investigations were later under- 
taken in the Near, Middle and Far East. 

Voluntary organisations, both national 
and international, have given the League 
every assistance in its fight against the 
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traffic in women, For its (Child Welfare 
work, the Lecgue Assembly adopted as 
its “ Children’s Charter” tre Declaration 
of Geneva, whick: was in fact drafted by 
the Save the Children International 
Union. 

One notewo-thy feature cf the social, 
humanitarian and other constructive 
activities of the League is tt.at they ave 
won the whol2-hearted suppert of the 
United States end other States outside 
the League. A cordial Not2 received at 
Geneva from tz United States Govern- 
ment last year Ceclared that * The League 
has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of mutua exchange ard discussion 
of ideas and methods to a g-eater extent 
and in more fields of humanitarian end 
scientific endeavcur than any other orga- 
nisation in histcry’ The adoption of 
the “Bruce Repert” for tae develop- 
ment and extension cf the social and eco- 
nomic work of tis League, by the League 
Assembly last December, may well turn 
out to be a lancmark in Leazue history. 
A new body is to be established which 
will take these rretters out of the orbit of 
the League Coursil. Withott involving 
themselves in tke pclitical work of the 
League, nations stch as the United States 
will be able to a3:cciate themselves fully 
with internationa co-operation over a 
very broad field, in much the same way 
as some of them zra already members of 
the Internationa! Labour O-ganisation 
without being members of the League. 

The League Cauncil in 1922 appointed 
an International Corcmittee cr. Intellec- 
tual Co-operation <o simplify, strengthen 
and enlarge intelectual relasons. Dr. 
Gilbert Murray has for many yeers been 
the honoured chairrnan of this Com- 
mittee. With him have been associated 
at one time or nother mary of the 
world’s most cistinzguished scholars, 


scientists and men of letters. Since 1925 
there has been an International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris, and 
contacts are maintained and developed 
through National Committees in many 
countries. The Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation is continuing its work des- 
pite the war. 

Apart from the many international 
bureaux which (in accordance with the 
terms of Article 24 of the Covenant) 
have been placed under the direction of 
the League. two “wings” of the Leazue 
deserve special mention. The first is the 
International Labour Organisation, with 
its Office at Geneva. Its broad object is 
“to secure and maintain fair end 
humane conditions of labour for men, 
women and children both in their own 
countries and in all countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations 
extend”. Although all League members 
are ipso facto members of the I.L.O., it 
is permissible for States to adhere to the 
latter body without joining the League. 
Thus the United States of America has 
taken this step. (It may be noted that 
the present Director of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, Mr. Winant, is 
an American.) Brazil and other States, 
on ceasing to be members of the League, 
maintained their connection with tke 
I.L.O. The annual International Labour 
Conference, which will take place this 
year in June as usual, brings together re- 
presentatives of the Governments, the 
workers and the employers of the various 
countries. Conventions, embodying the 
highest common Measure of agreement, 
are adopted as models for national 
labour legislation dealing with the im- 
provement of working conditions in in- 
dustry, in agriculture and at sea. Up to 
March 1940, a grand total of 869 rati- 
fications of these conventions had been 
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registered at Geneva. Some thirty coun- 
tries officially urged that the work of the 
I.L.O. should continue in war-time. 

In Article 14 of the Covenant provi- 
sion was made for the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. This was more ambitious in 
conception than the old Hague Tribunal, 
which virtually consisted of a panel of 
arbitrators who might be called upon by 
the parties to an international dispute. 
The new “World Court” was to hold 
regular sessions in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague, and the judges would be 
elected by the Assembly and the Council 
of the League. States, by adhering to 
the so-called “ Optional Clause”, could 
undertake in advance to accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court in all 
justiciable disputes involving other States 
similarly bound. Some forty States are 
bound by the “ Optional Clause”, under 
which a number of important cases have 
been brought to the Court's jurisdiction. 
Its scope has further been enlarged by at 


least 400 treaties, agreements and con- 


ventions. The sixty cases which have 
come before the Court since 1922 have 
involved great and small Powers, mem- 
bers of the League and non-members ; 
and in no instance has the Court’s ver- 
dict been “disputed or rejected. 

In the handling of political disputes, 
the high hopes roused by the creation of 
the League of Nations have not been ful- 
filled. Temporarily, at least, the “ poli- 
tical” League is virtually in a state of 
suspended animation. Yet, in the first 
sixteen years of its life, between fifty and 

“sixty disputes were brought to Geneva. 
In at least four instances—viz., the Yu- 
goslav invasion of Albania, the Greco- 
Bulgarian frontier crisis of 1925, the 
frontier dispute between Turkey, Iraq 
and Great Britain in 1924, and the 


Leticia quarrel between Colombia and 
Peru in 1932—the League was able to 
stop war when fighting had actually be- 
gun. In many other cases, war seemed 
probable—e.g., the Corfu crisis of 1923, 
and the friction between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary when the latter country was 
accused of complicity in the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander at Marseilles. 
Mention should also be made of the 
arrangements made by the League to 
secure a peaceful solution to the Saar 
controversy between Germany and 
France in 1934-5. 

Inevitably, however, the recent failures 
to check aggression have more than coun- 
terbalanced the far more numerous suc- 
cesses in the League’s earlier years. Yet 
those failures have brought their lesson, 
if only the nations will allcw themselves 
to profit from it at the end of this war. 
It has shown that “ peace is indivisible ” 
—that one act of aggression in any part 
of the world, if allowed to zo unchecked, 
will be followed by similar acts elsewhere. 
Thus Signor Mussolim’s attack upon 
Abyssinia was the corollary to the 
League’s failure to preserve the territorial 
integrity of China. It is zo be doubted 
whether Herr Hitler would have embark- 
ed upon his series of acs of violence 
which, after throwing all Europe in a 
turmoil of anxiety, culminated in a 
European war, but for the success which 
attended the Ethiopian adventure. 

These setbacks with regard to the or- 
ganisation of peace have led to much 
discussion on the subject of reforming 
the League and revising its Covenant. 
It would be surprising if twenty years’ 
experience had not revealed certain weak- 
nesses in the League’s structure. In some 
quarters, disappointment with the exist- 
ing peace machinery has led to demands 
for radically different methods. One 
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superficially actractive proposal is for 
“Federal Union” or “Union Now”. 
Whatever the <heoretical merits of this 
scheme, it is uxlikely that the innumer- 
able practical d ficulties can bz overcome 
in time to exablish a comprehensive 
Federation at tie conclusion of the pre- 
sent war. 

Moreover, the majority cf plans for 
either reconstrusting the League or re- 
placing it by a new international orga- 
nisation would in all probability not 
touch the heart of the matter. It is not 
so much the Lague mach:nery as the 
will to use it on th3 part of -he Member- 
States which has been at fasit. Import- 


ant States, exerting a powerful influences, 


upon League pol:cy at Geneva, have been 
too prone to pidk and choose the occa- 
sions when, in their respective opinions, 
the League shoud be used. Almost all 
the Great Powers of the West were to 
blame for the League’s ineffectiveness at 
the time of the Manchur-an crisis. 
France, although she was wrwilling for 
the Ledgue to function in resistance to 
Italian aggression. expected the strongest 
action to be taker. after Gerrrany’s entry 
into the demilitarised zone. Too many 
countries have regarded the League as a 
useful instrument only when their own 
narrow interests have been ixmediately 
and directly affected; overlooking the 
fact that, if they refuse to play their 
part in making i a reality when the 
rights of their neigabours are endangered, 
“collective security’ may prcve a delu- 
sion in their own hour of neec. 

In the majority of countries, except 
the totalitarian States where the free 


flow of thought and ideas is deliberately 
repressed, it is probably true that public 
opinion as a whole is in advance of the 
Governments, Only when some great and 
striking gesture for peace, like the Peace 
Ballot in the United Kingdom, is orga- 
nised do the statesmen realise that they 
will have the people behind them if they 
pursue an imaginative and constructive 
foreign policy. ` 

Although the familiar phrase, “ Every- 
body wants peace”, is very nearly a tru- 
1sm, the problem is to educate and mobi- 
lise public opinion, so that the vague 
longings of millions may take a definite 
shape and become effective. The societies 
and bodies which are expounding the 
principles of Internationalism and World 
Brotherhood are not wasting their time 
by “ preaching to the converted”. Their 
raison @étre is that the international 
outlook must start with the individuals 
in each nation. Those which, like the 
League of Nations Societies in some 
thirty countries, are linked together 
through their International Federation, 
have a dual responsibility and a duak 
opportunity. At home, they can impress 
men and women with a sense of personal 
responsibility for the issue of peace or 
war. Abroad, they can exert a useful in- 
fluence. The strong and virile societies, 
such as the British League of Nations 
Union, can encourage and inspire the 
weaker societies in those other countries 
whera the advocates of international co- 
operation are still, as it were, a voice 
crying in the wildegness. 


LesLE R. ALDOUS ~ 


THE LINGAYATS 


[Shrimati Kusuma Nair is a graduate in Philosophy from the Nagpur 
University. In the following article she gives tke result of her own research at 
Belgaum, one of the centres of the Lingayats—En. ] 


In India, the recognised cradle of 
diverse creeds and cultures, the South is 
particulaily interesting in its religious 
history and culture. One of the most 
fascinating cults which flourishes there, 
mainly among the Kanarese people, is 
that of ViraSaivism or of the Lingéyat 
sect. Historical information concerning 
this sect is scarce and insufficient, but 
a critical examination of its theology and 
metaphysics suggests that it is very old 
and that in the twelfth century it under- 
went a distinct revival and reformation 
under the patronage and protection of 
Basava, the minister of the Kalchuri 
King Bijjala (1156-1170 A.D.). 

The philosophy of the Lingayats 
emphasises the ‘identity of the soul with 
the Supreme Being, the only entity and 
reality, who, assuming existence first, 
becomes the material as well as the effi- 
cient cause of all the after creation. It 
lays more stress on the religious and the 
ethical than on the philosophical aspect 
of religion, and upholds the conviction 
that the proper observance of the pre- 
scribed duties purifies the soul and 
elevates it step by step, making possible 
its ultimate complete union with Siva. 
This union is called “ Mukti” and Vīra- 

tne teaches that there are six steps 
‘or rungs to its attainment. These are 
original with ViraSaivism and form the 
centre of its philosophy. But although 
the ultimate goal is the “ merging of the 
soul in the Supreme”, Viragaivism be- 
gins with the belief in the distinctness 


of the soul from God. 

In ViraSaivism Siva is identified with 
the Supreme Power or God who is One 
withou: a second. This cult protests 
strongly against polytheism and rejects 
the divinity of the other Gods which 
are recognised in Hinduism. Siva is, 
however, presented in a graceful and 
attractive form ; sometimes as a charm- 
ing and handsome young man and some- 
times as a benevolent and indulgent 
father whose kindness knows no bounds. 
The underlying principle in gaining a 
conception of the Supreme Being seems 
to be to approach the unknown through 
the known. 

But Siva is not to be worshipped in 
any of the particular forms or images 
established in temples, for 
“ Goč has neither form, nor no form ; but 
has both form and no form. He has 
in reality formless form which is inde- 
scribeble, invisible, unimeginable....” 

Further, 

“Siva is all-pervading and all-transcend- 
ing. He is in the universe, pervades the 
universe, is of the form of the universe 
and .s beyond the universe. But though 
God pervades all things and is seen in 
all things, all things are not God”. 

The impossibility of tracing the begin- 
ning or origin of the Supreme Deity, and 
the incapacity of the human mind to 
gauge or to comprehend the Infinite are 
franxly admitted. Moreover, Siva, 
being eternal, is understood to be beyond 
the sphere where creation, subsistence 
and dissolution prevail. Hence the idea 
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of the incarnatcor of Siva as a human 
being is notab.y absent from the Saiva 
mythology. 

One of the most importart features of 
Viragaivism is che introduction of the 
Linga as the emblem of Siva The Linga 
is interpreted variously by diferent scho- 
lars, but the majority of Orientalists 
interpret it as the phallus, th2 male gene- 
rative organ. Stperficially tris interpre- 
tation may souri correct, but in reality 
it is not sound The vast Kanarese 
literature on the subject does nct suggest 
or endorse it. 

To a ViraSaive the Linga ‘s not to be 
distinguished from but idertifed with 
the Supreme. According to his philosophy 
Siva cannot be visualised or expressed ; 
but to reach him a start must be made 
with something. To realize the Reality, 
an external syrrtol of that reality be- 
comes indispensable. Therefore it is laid 
down that the ViraSaiva must offer wor- 
ship to Siva th-ovgh His symbol and 
must not directly approach the Formless. 
In order to meet this need a particular 
symbol has been introduced. The image 
of Siva did not appeal to the Viragaivas 
because they condemned idol worship 
outright. Probatly that is why they 
favoured the Liza, the ancieat symbol 
` of their God. 

This symbol is interpreted by the sect 
as the supreme Siva. They believe it to 
be “the great ligt of the innermost 
heart ; the source of the joy o? eternal 
bliss, knowledge’ ec. As the Litga 
is an indispensable means of achieving 
realisation, every member of the commu- 
nity must always wear it on h.s person. 
Separation from it would signify 
spiritual death. 

It is interesting to note that Viragai- 
vism was in realy a revolt within 
Hinduism—a poverful movement of 





liberation from the thraldom of the 
laporious sacerdotal tradition, recognis- 
ing the futility of most of the rites which 
were emphasized as essential in Brah- 
manical Hinduism. 

This must not be understood to mean 
that the Lingayats have no ceremonies, 
Their church retains certain simple rit- 
uais which bear no resemblance to those 
of the Vedas. Thus fire and Brahmin, 
which are considered essential to all the 
rites and ceremonies of Hinduism, are 
notably absent from Virafaivism. The 
Liga is identified with Agni (fire) ; 
while the Brahmin is replaced by the 
Guru and the Jangama who conduct the 
ceremonies and are reverenced as the spi- 
ritual guides of the community. Mcat 
of the customs and rituals were intro- 
duced with the social aim of removing ell 
dist:nctions of caste, rank and sex, and 
of introducing equality and commen 
brotaerhood in religion as well as in se 
ciety. Thus the Guru partakes cf 
“Prasad” (food) together with the de- 
votee, whatever be the latter’s rank, caste 
cr sex; this idea would be hateful or, 
rather, unthinkable to an orthodox 
Hincu Brahmin. 

Of the important rites, such as those 
of Initiation, marriage and death cere- 
mony, the last is the most interesting 
and :s perhaps unique. The Lingdyats. 
unlike the Hindus, bury their dead, the 
reason given being as follows :— 


“Together with life depart four ele- 
ments of the five which constitute a 
living body, and mix with those of the 
ccsmos. The remaining element -should 
also therefore be united with that of 
cosmcs. There is no impurity at all ir 
the case of death, and there should be 
nc mourning, since the dead man is one 
with Siva. It is an occasion for rejoicing 
and rot for mourning.” 


On the eve of the death of a member 
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of the community, his Guru or a Jan- 
gama is invited and worshipped. The 
sick man is bathed and dressed in clean 
clothes. The Guru offers his Prasad to 
him and all who are present dine 
together. While the man is dying alms 
and gifts are distributed ; all members of 
the family mix with the guests in singing 
the glories of Siva and His followers, and 
no sign of mourning or weeping is visible. 
This continues until death takes place. 
Then the corpse is dressed in beautiful 
clothes and ornaments as if for a festi- 
val, and is placed in a sitting posture. 
Next a funeral hymn is sung and flowers 
are thrown on the dead body. A kind 
of sedan chair is then prepared and 
beautifully decorated, and in it the corpse 
is seated. Four men carry it on their 
shoulders. All the members of the com- 
munity gather round the chair and con- 
duct it in a grand procession with music, 
fireworks and singing to the burial 
ground, where a grave is dug in strict 
accordance with the prescribed rules. It 
is in the form of a cave with steps lead- 
ing down to a small room inside, the floor 
and walls of which are covered with 
sacred mottoes and sayings. After again 
singing the funeral hymn and throwing 
flowers, they seat the corpse in a niche in 
that cave-like grave, his Liga in the 
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palm of his hand, this being the position 
in daily worship during life. The grave 
is filled with clay. The dead man’s guru 
stands upon the grave ; water is poured 
over his feet; a cocoanut is broken and 
the kernel is divided among the crowd. 
Alms and gifts are distributed before all 
disperse to their homes. : 

The technical word for grave in Vira- 
gaivism indicates the absence of external 
consciousness through absorption in the 
mental vision, and is used im the sense of 
a place where a man who achieves such 
absorption sits. Thus the ViraSaivas do 
not believe in the death of a member, 
but think of him as absorbed in God or 
in the Linga. 

This brief summary of the philosophy 
and ritual of the Lingayats clearly shows 
their attitude towards the established 
traditions of the Vedas, with which they 
have almost completely severed connec- 
tion. The most significant points of de- 
parture are concerned with the abolition 
of sex and caste distinctions, a problem 
which continues to baffle the cleverest 
minds of the country to this day. 
Although little is known of this relatively 
backward class of people. due credit must 
be given to their sect as standing for a 
noble effort in the field of social and re- 
ligious reform. 


KusuMA NAIR 


A PHILOSOPHY IN PRACTICE 
GANDHIJI AND =DUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


[Dr. Basil A. Yeax-ee, O.B.E., has rendered yeoman service to the Adult 
Education Movement in Great Britain in the past. At present he is Reader in 
Educational Psychology in the University of Oxford and he tells us that “ my chief 
occupation now is that of lecturer and tutor in the University Department of Edu- 
cation here, wrere I lecture mare especially in the theory of Education (including 
of course psychology) and in the teaching of religion. But I have been lent by the 
University to sewe as Secretary of the Central Advisory Council for Adult Edu- 
cation in H. M Fcrces. This means cultural as distinguished from vocational and 
occupational Ecicat.on. The Council co-ordinates all the Universities, Local Edu- 
cation Authorit.e, and voluntary bodies concerned with Adult Education and has 
on it representet ves of the Navy, Army and Air Force. The purpose of it is to 
mobilise all the Civitan Educational resources of the country so that there may ke 
full co-operation between the Educational branches of the three services and tke 
Universities etc., :n meeting the means of sustaining their intellectual life, broadening 
their interests, and helping them to think about what lies beyond the war.’—Eb.] 


Freedom springs from within, whether 
in a man or in a pople. To remove 
disabilities and confer the franchise is 
not enough. Men must be enabled to 
grow if they are to sxercise their rights 
with dignity anc efect. For this rea- 
son the widening of the fraachise in 
democratic countries has always been 
accompanied or fo.lowed by a develop- 
ment of populer education. Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposals fcr a reform of ele- 
mentary education in -ndia* will there- 
fore be seriously misanderstood if they 
are considered without_reference to the 
supreme purpose r connection with 
which he has concei zed them. Taken in 
isolation they migkt b2 superfic.ally cri- 
ticized as containing nothing very new, 
as inadequate to fhe intellectual and 
social development of a great people, as 
economically utopian, and sc iorth. 
But regarded as a means to an all-im- 
portant end they take on a new signi- 
ficance altogether, especially if tiey are 


examined as carefully and as thought- 
fully as they deserve. 

Of course this does not mean that 
Mr. Gandhi wishes to prostitute educa- 
tion to power politics, as certain Euro- 
pean dictators have done for the last 
ten or twenty years. He would tum 
with horror from the idea of making 
men, however humble and backward, 
into the tools of a ruthless State by 
robbing them of inconvenient knowledge 
and dragconing them: into the unques- 
tioning acceptance of a set of political 
and social dogmas, just as he would re- 
fuse at all costs to regiment and arm 
them for the conquest of India by phy- 
sical violence. Nor at this stage is he 
concerned with the working out of a 
complete educational] system for the 
childhood and youth of the whale 
country. Though he might say that 
the principle which inZorms his present 
plan is applicable to every grade of edu- 
cation, including university and profes- 





*Set forth in Ztucctional Reconstruction, containin 
Harijan, the Wardha Ecccation Conference Proceedings, 
Proposed Sylabus. 


port, and the 


Mahatma Gandhi’s articles in 
e Zakir Huszin Committee Re- 
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sional studies, he is seeking now to deal 
with one specific problem. His eyes are 
upon the villages of India and upon 
those children in the towns whose for- 
mal schooling will never be prolonged, 
but who must be made capable of one 
day achieving maturity and responsi- 
bility as citizens. He sees, moreover, 
that in many of the splendid efforts that 
have been made to put the chance of 
education within the reach of all, edu- 
cation has been confused with mere 
literacy. The knowledge acquired 
from books is valuable to men who 
have become masters of themselves, in- 
dependent in spirit and clear in pur- 
pose, but it is artificial, irrelevant, and 
indeed worse than useless otherwise. So 
he has gone deeper down and laid hold 
of something that is universal. In other 
words he has taken into account first of 
all men’s primary interests and capa- 
cities, which is both psychologically and 
educationally the wisest possible course. 
And then he has kept in view the crea- 
tion of self-supporting communities in 
which no one‘is unable to make a con- 
tribution to the common welfare and 
life is to be lived in accordance with 
the nature of things—surely a sound 
philosophical approach to education. 
The essence of the scheme is that 
crafts should become basic to education 
in the primary and even to a considerable 
extent in the secondary stage. Whatever 
a child’s degree of intellectual ability he 
is capable of working effectively and 
pleasurably with his hands. However 
gears ay go in academic 
achievements it remains true of him 
that the elemental creative power in 
him can find peculiar expression and 
satisfaction in an artistry which sooner 
or later involves manual activity. 
In the words of: Robert Bridges’ poem, 
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I too will something make 
And joy in the making. 

Here then, if education is not mere 
acquisicion of formal knowledge but the 
fostering of growth in complete person- 
ality, is something fundamental and 
universal. To train these powers and 
find a channel for exercise of them to 
the benefit of the community is to deve- 
lop self-respect, independence and the 
social sense. The imagination is stim- 
ulated. the physical energies are disci- 
plined, clear and steady purpose is 
evoked. Mr. Gandhi also emphasises— 
perhaps a little overmuch—the deliver- 
ance trom the peril of Western industri- 
alism and commercialism, with their 
enslavement to mass-production by 
mach-:nery and the resultant dehumani- 
satior. of the individual, which an edu- 
cation based on craftsmanship and a 
social order inspired by it would ac- 
complish. The greatest gains from the 
successful adoption of the scheme would 
be spiritual, though Mr. Gandhi believes 
that the outcome would be as sound 
economically as in every other respect. 

He maintains that as an educational 
system it would be self-supporting : 
after the first year or two of school life 
each child would earn his keep and his 
further education by the sale, in pro- 
perly organised markets, of the articles 
that he makes. This of course is an 
important consideration, since, if it is 
valid, it means that primary education 
can be extended to all children in India 
witout imposing upon the national ex- 
chequer stich an impossible burden as 
the immediate sending of every child 
to a school of an existing type would 
involve, It would be impertinent and 
futile for a Westerner who is not an eco- 
nomist to venture anything more than a 
very general opinion on this aspect of 
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the matter. But ordinary experience of 
normal children and some knowledge of 
education through hand-work (which has 
made great progress in English schcols 
of all sorts, from kindergarten to public 
school) suggests chat Mr. Gandhi is 
rather optimistic. While ev2ry one can 
enjoy and profit personally from hand- 
work, there are great differences in phy- 
sical and psychological endowment be- 
tween individuals, No amount of train- 
ing will enable people who have not the 
necessary degree of native capacity to 
produce saleable and useable goods. 
The variety of articles that can be made 
by children in school conditions is limited. 
Perhaps the most that should be said 
is that from what the children would 
make quite a considerable contribution 
to the cost of their education and train- 
ing might well be derived. 

Mr. Gandhi is at pains to correct the 
supposition that he desires hand-work to 
replace everything else in the curricu- 
lum. On the contrary, he regards gene- 
ral knowledge “ fully up to the Matricu- 
lation standard—tless of course English ”, 
but plus a vocation, as a ncrmal goal 
for children educated in accordance with 
this plan. Boys ard girls learn more 
rapidly when they Lave a reason for ac- 
quiring knowledge and skil. They 
cannot practise a craft without count- 
ing or measurement. They will want 
to read and draw ir the same connec- 
tion, This is the familiar principle of 
the project method and a valuable one. 
But while it awakens practice] interest 
in studies thereafter pursued for their 
own sake it does nct carry pupils very 
far in that systemati: mastery of both 
subject-matter and method without 
which cultural studies cannot be pro- 
perly and fruitfully followed. The Com- 
mittee which drafted the Syllabus in- 


cluded in it social studies and a certain 
amount of general science as well as 
mathematics, literature and: history. Mr. 
Gandhi himself says, “I do not want 
to teach the village children only bandi- 
crafts. I want to teach through har.d- 
work all the subjects like History, Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, Science, Languaze, 
Painting and Music.” But it may be 
doubted whether everything that a good 
and useful education demands can be 
forced into one channel. 

Mr. Gandhi and the Zakir Husain 
Committee rightly insist that the qual- 
ity and efficiency of any educational gy- 
stem must deperd upon those who car- 
ry it out, and Mr. Gandhi definitely 
says that trained teachers are essential. 
The training propcsed would take ore 
year in*the case of experienced teachers 
and three in thet of new recruits pre- 
paring for the profession. It is far 
more than equipment with a technique. 
“ Work, observation, experience, experi- 
ment, service and love”, says Mr. 
K. G. Mashruwala, are the means of at- 
taining that true knowledge of which 
literacy is only a symbolical represen- 
tation. If the training is to have its 
intended effect upon prospective teach- 
ers, however, they need a richer back- 
ground than those whom they will 
teach. Consequently the requirement 
that before entering upon this three 
year course they must have “read up 
to the Matriculation Standard” is in- 
adequate. This really involves a vi- 
cious circle, for the teachers would have 


no wider horizon aaee rs 
understanding of human nature 


society than is yielded by the primary 
schools in which they now teach, except 
in so far as their three years of profes- 
sional training might help them towards 
greater breadth and maturity of mind. 
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The Report says that the scheme is one 
of 


“universal and compulsory basic educa- 
tion for all children, to be followed in 
due course by higher education for those 
who are qualified to receive it, and 
when that scheme is drawn up, it will 
have to be co-ordinated with the 
scheme of basic education so as to en- 
sure continuity as well as proper intel- 
lectual equipment for those who are to 
proceed further with their education.” 

Tt is not clear whether the reference to 
“proper intellectual equipment” really im- 
plies a modification of the primary and 
secondary syllabus in order to prepare 
some pupils for college or university 
work or whether the intention is to build 
higher education according to the pat- 
tern of the primary syllabus. But in any 
case the scheme for primary education 
cannot be adequately considered without 
at least a sketch plan of what educa- 
tion in India should be as a whole, inte- 
grated from top to bottom, though dif- 
ferentiated to meet the needs of child- 
ren, adolescents and young adults of 
varying gifts and with diverse contri- 
butions to make to the well-being of the 
community. And in particular there 
should be some indication of how pri- 
mary teachers are to gain inspiration 
and illumination from higher educa- 
tion, either directly, as themselves uni- 
versity students, or indirectly in the 
majority of cases through some at least 
of those who control the three year 
professional course and teach the teach- 
ers. Is not the Segaon Syllabus itself 
the a east eis have brought the 
fruits of their own higher education to 
their work upon it? 

Every one, and not least the victims 
of the baneful system, will sympathise 
cordially with Mr. Gandhi’s scathing 
reference to unemployed B.A.’s and 
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M.A’s. It is the more surprising that 
be should advocate the retention of 
State Universities as examining bodies 
only, for this would perpetuate the evil 
from which India has suffered gravely 
ever since the days of the Macaulay Min- 
ute and the later misguided enthusiasm 
for London University external degrees. 
It is nc disparagement of external degrees 
to say that a University which grants 
them but is not a teaching University 
is in fact no true University at all. 
This the University of London would 
strong.y maintain. For the business of 
a University is ultimately philosophy in 
the large sense. It must bring the 
learning and experience represented by 
the various faculties together, so that no 
student works on his own line without 
being influenced by the work of others. 
Educational practice implies a philoso- 
phy of education and a philoso- 
phy of education should spring from an 
undezstanding of the historical, politi- 
cal, sociological, psychological and reli- 
gious elements in human life and per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Gandhi does indeed say that 


“ Uriversities will look after the whole 
of the field of education and will prepare 
and approve courses of studies in the 
various departments of education. No 
private school should be run without 
the previous sanction of the respective 
Universities. University charters should 
be ziven literally to any body of per- 
sons of proved worth and integrity.” 
This opens the door rather too widely, 
and might result in a multiplicity of 
institutions with no common standard 
of excellence, as the United States of 
America has found. But it reinforces 
the vital point that the Segaon scheme 
ig not a mere expedient, whether social, 
po.itical or economic. It is both the 
product and the instrument of an all- 
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embracing conception of human life and 
well-being. It i3 an applicetion of prin- 
ciples which Mr. Gandhi has wrought 
out and exemplfied in his own way of 
living, his doctr.ce of .0on-violence, 
his crusade or behali of the 
Cepressed classes, his endeavours 
to secure tne replacement of 
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communal, racial and internazional 
strife by constructive peace founded up- 
on freedom and justice. Like his gene- 
ral philosophy the aims and principles 
of education expressed in the scheme 
may be oversimplified. But perhaps 
the living truth is always simpler than 
we are ready to believe. 


Basit A, YEATLEE 


MY WEDDING 
(Translated =rom the Malayalam of G. SANKARA KURUP hy V. VASUDEVA MENCN) 


The hour of my wedding is come? 
Throb not, be aio, thou frail heart. 
The time has core <¢ deck m7 hair with 


the jasmine wreath ; 
My forshend is already decorated. 
Only the Bridegroom should come; 
The hour of uni is fast approaching. 
the Law Eternal be denied? 


* kad * 


I have heard since how long of that Lord 
of Life 

At the mention cf whose name. alas, the 
whole wor.c trembles. 

No life is strong encugh to resist His 
outstretched hand ; 

Every one has to tow to His wish. 

Is there no limit to this lust? 

The Doves of Dar and Night. carrying 
His message 

awaya flutter in the aky ab 

How I wish I could iearen Maren 


Many a time has He married before 
And A many a home there goes on even 


The farewell-taking cn leaving for the 
Lord’s abod2, 
Followed sie kiusmen’s 


wailings. 

The Mighty One rever allows anybody 

Onze conducted home. 

To ee native land again. ii 

Alas, what a pity ; aone returns to 
Whether the Bae is heaven or hell! 


* z * 


meaningless 


The Master is approaching, 
His footsteps echo in my heart. 
Ah, eand. I but remain one moment 


In this kua where I was born. 
Alas, that I should d so soon ! 
But I shall not tremble nor my Eps 


quiver ; 
I shall not be weak nor my face turn 


e 

When the hour comes 

Gladly shall I dedicate to Him 
This insignificant life of mine. 


Ah, my sweet home that looks at me 
with love and yearning, 

Voice fails me to bid farewell to thee. 

Now I behold in full thy beauty 

And now my heart eae with the very 
love of thee. 

To-morrow again, at the break of ‘day, 

In thy green-carpeted garden 

Where shadows repose, warmly embracir g 
one another, 

alas, will 


Flowers with dewy eyes, 
longingly lock around 

(For there Te 
them a frail gentle figure 

And sadly looking at each other they wil 
a 

“ Was that loving form a mere shadow?” 


G. SANKARA KURUP 


REST IN WORK AND WORK IN REST 


[This is the sixth in the series of studies on the “ Gita” by Professor D. S. 
Sarma, the first of which appeared in our January number.—Eb.] 


Krishna’s originality is seen not only 
in the formulation of the doctrine of 
karma-yoga but also in his telling 
illustration of it from the way in which 
God works in Nature and in history. At 
every turn of his great argument he 
points to the example of Iswara Himself. 
God is not sitting idle in a remote 
heaven; He has not renounced His 
activities. He does not aim at reaching 
the state of “ actionlessness °”. He is ever 
creating, ever destroying, Under His 
direction Nature is producing every 
moment innumerable forms of life. The 
sun shines, the winds blow and the earth 
revolves because God is working, And 
in this world of warmth and light 
creatures breathe, eat and grow, and 
man knows, remembers and philoso- 
phises—all because God is working. If 
He withdraws His hand from the work 
even for a second this whole structure, 
this vast machinery of worlds on worlds 
will collapse and disintegrate. 

But more telling than this illustration 
from God’s cosmic activity is Krishna’s 
question—What has God to gain by all 
this unceasing work? Is there anything 
at all for Him to gain which He does 
not possess already? Why does He 
work? It is for the good of others, not 
of Himself, that He works. The Creator 
thus sets a example for all His 
creatures to follow. He is a perfect 
Karma Yogin for He never desists from 
work and His work is ever impersonal 
and disinterested. So man becomes most 
like God and one with Him when he 
works silently and unobtrusively for the 
good of the world, with every trace of 


self removed. Karma Yoga involves not 
only the surrender of the fruit of action 
but also the agency of action. For the 
ideal Karma Yogin feels that it is not 
he that works but God through Him. 
The final step in the exposition of his 
doctrine is taken by Krishna when he 
calmly states the paradox chat though 
God is externally at work He is also 
internally at rest. God works and yet 
He works not. There is the divine 
mystery. Work and rest are mysteriously 
combined and reconciled in Him. As 
Brahman, the absolute, eternal and im- 
personal Spirit, He is always and every- 
where quiescent, but as Iswara, the God 
who creates, protects and destroys, He is 
always and_everywhere active. These 
are the two sides of the medal, the two 
aspects of a single reality. God in rela- 
tion to the world is like white light seen 
through a prism. The colourless beam 
and the coloured spectrum are one and 
the same. The practical lesson that 
Krishna draws from this mystery of 
God’s being is that man also should 
work and yet be unaffected by his work. 
He should find rest in work and work 
in rest. This is possible only when he 
eliminates his self totally and allows the 
universal spirit to work through him, 
saying, “ Not my will but Thy will be 
done.” The above exposition of Karma 
Yoga is nothing but a paraphrase of the 
following verses in the Gite :— 


“Under my guidance Nature gives 
birth to all beings—those that move and 
those that do not move; and by this 
means, O Arjuna, the world revolves.” 
(IX. 10) 
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“I give haat, I hold back and send 
forth the rain I am the Hfe everlasting, 
O Arjuna, as well as death. I am being 
as well as ncr+being.” (IX. 19) 

“The splendour which is in the sun 
and which ilkamires the whole universe, 
that which is n tae moon and which is 
likewise in th2 fire—know it as mine. 

“ And entering the earth J sustain all 
things by my vitel force and becoming 
the sapful mosa I nourish all herbs. 

“ Becoming the fire of lire I enter into 
the bodies of <ll creatures and mingling 
with the upward and downward breath 
I digest the cur kinds of food. 

“ And I am sated in the hearts of all ; 
from me are memory and knowledge and 
their loss as wel’ (XV. 12-15) 

“The four castes were created by me 
according to -he division of aptitudes 
and works. Tkough I am their creator 
know thou tha: I naither act nor change. 

“Works do not defile me, nor do I 
long for their fruit. He who krows me 
thus ig not bo.nd by his works.” (IV. 
13 and 14) 

“ There is nctring in the ~hree worlds, 
O Arjuna, for m2 to achieve. nor is there 
anything to gain which I have not al- 
ready. Yet I ccntinue to work. 

“For if I did aot continue to work un- 
wearied, O Arune, men all around 
would follow my path. 

“Tf I should cease to work these 
worlds would p2-ish and Į should cause 
confusion and destroy these people.” 
(III. 22-24) 

“ This universe is everywhere pervaded 
by me in an trmanifested form. All 
beings abide in me, but I do not abide 
in them. 

“And yet the 52e.ngs do not abide in 
me. Behold, thet is my divine mystery. 
My spirit which .s the source of all be- 
ings sustains all things, but it does not 
abide in them.” (1X. 4 and 5) 

“Men of old who sought deliverance 
knew this and dii their work. Therefore 
do thy work a3 the ancierts did in 
former times.” (IV. 15) 

It should not be forgotten that in the 
Gita the doctrire of Karme Yoga is 


intimately connacted with tha: of 


2 


Svadharma. The former only indicates 
the way in which the latter has to be 
performed. Svadharma is the substance 
and Karma Yoga is the form. The duties 
that our own nature and position in life 
impose upon us have to be discharged 
without any attachment or desire for fruit 
and as an offering of worship to God. 

“Him from whom all beings proceed 
and by whom all this is pervaded—by 
worshipping Him through the perform- 
ance of his own duty does man attain 
perfection.” (XVIII. 46) 

Discharged in this way our duties 
become our pleasures, our obligation 
becomes our freedom. For the Gita 
clearly points out that as long as our 
actions involve any strain or are beyond 
our capacities or have any trace of 
rashness about them they are imperfect. 
In its usual way it classifies all actions 
into the three categories of sattva, rajas 
and tamas :— 

“ An action which is obligatory and 
which is done without love or hate and 
without attachment by one who desires 
no fruit—that is said to be one of ‘ good- 
ness’. But that action which is done 
with great strain by one who seeks to 
gratify his desire or by one who is 
prompted by a feeling of ‘I’—that is 
pronounced to be one of ‘ passion’. While 
action which is undertaken through 
ignorance, without regard to consequences 
or to loss and injury and without regard 
to one’s capacity—that is said to be one 
of ‘dullness’. ” (XVIII. 23-25) 

It is because one’s Svadharma involves 
no strain and is organically related to 
one’s Svabhava, as_t the flower to the 
tree, that the Gite insists so emphatically 
on it. All kinds of approach are, of 
course, acceptable to God. But the way 
of Svadharma is the easiest and the best 
for us. For undertakings foreign to our 
nature are never spontaneous, never free 
from strain and artificiality. They are 
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like “artificial teeth, glass eyes and 
patent wooden legs”. Therefore the 
Gita as vehemently condemns Para- 
dharma as it commends Svadharma. 

“ Howsoever men approach me, even 
so do I accept them; for, on all sides, 
whatever path they may choose is mine, 
O Arjuna.” (IV. 11) 

This verse on toleration is often quoted. 
But its counterpart on concentration is 
not. It is only when we take the two 
together that we get a correct idea of 
Krishna’s teaching, which is echoed in the 
pillar edicts of Asoka and in the utter- 
ances of Mahatma Gandhi. If the verse 
given above is a Mahavakya, on tolera- 
tion, its counterpart given below is one 
on concentration :— 

“ Better is one’s own dharma, though 
imperfectly carried out, than the 
dharma of another carried out perfectly. 
Better is death in going by one’s own 
dharma ; the dharma of another brings 
fear in its train.” (III. 35); 

One of Asoka’s pillar edicts is to the 
same effect :— 

“ I devote my attention to all commun- 
ities, because all sects are reverenced by 
me with various forms of reverence. 
Nevertheless personal adherence to one’s 
own creed is the chief thing in my 
opinion. 

And in our own day Mahatma Gandhi 
has said :— . 

“I want the cultures of all the lands 
to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible. But I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any.” 

The polarity of the two principles 
involved in these great utterances may 
be applied by us to national policies in 
the present state of the world. Nations as 
well as individuals have their special 


aptitudes and gifts which they have to 
develop in the interests of the human 
family as a whole. Each race has to 
contribute its own share to the civiliza- 
tion of man. And all should co-operate 
in achieving the common end. What 
the Gita says about co-operation between 
the gods and men applies equally, if not 
more s, to the co-operation of the vari- 
ous races of men among themselves :— 

“With this shall ye cherish the gods 
and the gods shall cherish you. Thus 
cherishing one another ye will obtain 
the highest good.” (III. 11) 

Therefore it is wrong to reduce all 
peoples to one dead level. And it is 
equally wrong for one nation to over- 
ride another and to make that nation 
serve its own interests, It is wicked for 
any nation or any individual to say, as 
the imaginary man of devilish nature is 
supposed to say in the Gita :— 

“This I have gained to-day, and that 
longing will I fulfil. This wealth is mine 
and that also shall be mine hereafter. 

“This foe I have slain and others too 
ee 
enjoy m . I am prosperous, mi 
pee gran pero ghty 

“I am rich and of high birth. Who is 
there like unto me? I will perform 
sacrifices, I will give alms, I will rejoice.” 
(XVI. 13-15) 

This is, in effect, what Ravana and 
Duryodhana said, according to our epic 
Poets, It is also, as the records of history 
show, what some of our ancient aristocra- 
cies—Kshatriyas and Brahmans—said. 
And it is this that some nations are say- 
ing to-day in the West and in the East. 
The same fate is awaiting them all. 
India teaches both by precept and 
by example. 


D. S. SARMA 


THE ONLY CURE 


THE RENAISSANCE OF MYSTICISM IN WESTERN 
THOUGHT 


{Dr. C. E M. joad, in, a recent article on “ The Revolt Against Church and 
State”, in Tae Mew Statesman end Nation, convicts the modem State of failure 
to provide either liberty or security or the conditions necessary for human fellowship 
and individual developmert. “In a world which is driving increasingly towards 
economic and cvlural unity”, he writes, “the State seeks by every means in its 
power to empnasie ani perpetuate the divisions between mankind upon which it 
thrives.” Dr. Joad sees ir. the Federal Union propaganda a movement to super- 
sede the State, jast as in the rise among leading intellectuals of the distinctly 
individual religion which he discusses here in some detail—a “new” myszicism 
which, “while it holds all religions in fee, makes special acknowledgmerts to 
Buddhism”, Le sees a dednite movement to bypass the Church as “at test a 
superfluity, at worst a hindrance”. He recalled in that article the protest of a 
House of Commors wit at tae time of the debate on the revised Prayer-Book. “ For 
God’s sake”, ke cred, ‘don’t touch the Church of England. It is the only thing 


that stands between us and Christianity.”—Eb. ] 


My object in this article is briefly to 
outline certain Jocrines which are being 
urged by a number of Western thinkers, 
notably’ Mr. Aldo1s Huxley and Mr. 
Gerald Heard, with regard to the funda- 
mental nature >f the Universe and the 
status of the human mind and spirit 
within the universe. These coctrines are 
put forward as a specife, as indeed the 
sole specific, for tha existing discontents 
of Western civilization. I suspect, how- 
ever, that their chief interest for readers 


of this jourral will lie in the 
points of ressmElance which they 
afford to the religious and meta- 


physical affirmazion3 which save, from 
time immemorial, teen distinctively asso- 
ciated with the religious phdosophy of 
India. I shall con-ent myself in this 
article with stat ng the doctrines, leav- 
ing criticism anc comment to others. 
This world of apparently solid, tan- 
gible objects extended in space is not the 
only, is not ever th2 real wcrld. It is 
in an important sese only <n appear- 
ance of a world which umderies it and 
expresses itself ir it. If the eppearance 


is taken to be real, it becomes mislead- 
ing, becomes in fact an illusion. Now 
the appearance is to our familiar every- 
day mode of consciousness which takes 
an unreal, because partial,- view of 
things. Why dces it do so? Becatse it 
is itself not fully real, being like the 
world which it believes itself to per- 
ceive, a fragmentary and partial expres- 
sion of a reality that underlies anc in- 
forms it, This, then, is the first con- 
clusion that emerges. The familiar ego 
or personal consciousness with its opi- 
nions, ambitions, wants, desires, crav- 
ings, aims, is a fiction and so is the 
world which it inhabits. If the ques- 
tion is esked, “ What is real?” the an- 
swer is one that it is difficult meaning- 
fully to convey because of the limita- 
tions of language. If, for example, the 
answer were given that infinite spirit or 
supra-personal consciousness was real, 
the words “infinite” and “ supra- 
personal” would immediately convey 
misleading associations, “infinite” sug- 
gesting, perhaps, a spirit of the same 
kind as our own, though as much larger 
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than our own as ours is than the spirit 
of en earwig; ‘‘supra-personal”, a 
consciousness like our own, but dives- 
ted of its personal and particular aspect 
and, therefore, presumably, not like our 
own, which makes nonsense. Neverthe- 
less, it is, it would seem, impossible when 
making an assertion about the ultimate 
nature of reality to avoid using the term 
spirit and equally impossible to avoid 
qualifying it with the epithets “ in- 
finite” and “ supra-personal ”. 

How is contact with this universal, 
underlying reality to be achieved? It 
is achieved through a part oi ourselves 
which lies below the threshold of the 
surface consciousness. This underlying 
part of ourselves 18 not the psycho-ana- 
lyst’s unconscious, that prisoner in an 
underground dungeon, the harbourer of 
hates, the fount of emotions, swept by 
uncontrollable degires and  atavistic 
lusts; ıt is that part of ourselves by 
virtue of which we can have experience of 
the supra-personal consciousness which 
1s reality; it 1s, therefore, the true or 
real part ot the self, and in discovering 
or realising this true self, we also ex- 
perience with its mode of expenencing. 
Experience what ? Experience reality, and 
sinca we ourselves are, in respect of our 
real selves, parts or aspects of the reality 
which expresses itself in us, in experienc- 
ing reality, we are at the same time dis- 
covering ourselves. Thus to realise the 
self is to know and to become one with 
reality ; just as to know and become one 
with reality is to discover the self. 

This suggests a new point, namely, 
that the discovery is not merely a dis- 
covery but consists in an iden- 
tification of the self with what is dis- 
covered. It is usual to suppose that, 
when we know anything, there is a dis- 
tinction between the subject who knows 
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and the object which is known ; that the 
subject, in other words, stands apart 
from the object. But when the subject 
that knows is the real self and the object 
known is reality, then, since the real 
self ig a part or expression of reality, 
the process of knowing is no longer 
merely a knowing in which the knower 
stands outside the object! it is also a 
process of becoming in which the know- 
er enters into communication with, 
merges into, in fact “ becomes one with” 
the object. It follows, therefore, that, 
in so far as we realise our true selves, 
we are entitled to say that, in realizing 
ourselves, we are also becoming one 
with reality, and to become one with 
Teality is to lose one’s own conscious- 
ness in that of supra-personal being. 
If I may put it paradoxically, when we 
experience reality we experience selfless- 
ly, since our consciousness is no longer 
personal, Nevertheless, it is in very truth 
our own true selves with which we ex- 
perience and of which we have experi- 
ence, and I use the word “selflessly ” 
because our true selves are not personal 
and individual, are not cut off from the 
true selves of others, are not, then, in 
the strict sense of the word, selfish at 
all. 

Now what is true of any one of us 
is true of all of us. Since all our frag- 
mentary personalities are fictitious per- 
sonalities, since when we transcend these 
personalities we experience with our true 
selves an „ underlying supra-personal 
reality, and since to experience with the 
true self is to realize our own continuity 
with what we experience, is, that is to 
say, to merge in and to become one with 
reality, we may add that in experiencing 
and realizing reality we experience and 
realise one another, In a word, we all 
of us in discovering our true selves dig- 
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cover one and the same reality, dis- 
cover, therefore, that we are all expres- 
sions of the same unity, discover there- 
fore, that we ere members of cne an- 
other. A 

Now various techniques have been 
devised by means af which ve can cross 
the threshold which separates our tem- 
poral fictitious personalities from our 
true or real selve, and achieye a reali- 
zation of our owa oneness with reality. 
If I may use a metaphor, we can evis- 
cerate ourselves of all elements of the 
personal so that ve become empty shells 
to be filled with reality ; and, when once 
our consciousness is emptied of the 
thoughts, emoticrs and des:res which 
spring from our ccncition as separete in- 
dividuals, it is le bare for tre entry of 
reality which comes flooding into it and 
so lifta us up out of the plane of the per- 
sonal self. And ye:—and her again is 
the suggestion of paradox—it is in very 
truth we ourselves vho are removed from 
the plane of ourselves. Thus dy fcllow- 
ing certain’ psycho cgical techniques we 
can become conscious of that fundamen- 
tal oneness both with reality and with 
one another of which the great religious 
teachers have spoxsn. We cai realize, 
therefore, not with our reason, but 
through precisely iris experience of one- 
ness, the fundamertal necessity for those 
virtues of kindness, charity, compaesion 
and understanding which constitute our 
duty towards our 2eghbour. ‘ontrari- 
wise, tha emotions cf hatred, arger, 206- 
tility and aggression which separate us 
from our neighbour. strengthen the in- 
dividual and personal elements in the 
soul, emphasize cherefore its apart- 
ness and fictitiousness, and carry us not 
towards but away from reality. We can, 
therefore, make a dctirction between the 
emotions and desires which divide and 


separate us, which, therefore, develop and 
perpetuate our fictitious personalities and 
draw us away from reality, and between 
those which bring us together, help us 
to realize our fundamental oneness with 
each other, diminish what is personal, 
individual and fictitious, and empha- 
size what is common, fundamental 
and real. At this point we find our- 
selves in a position to draw an impor- 
tant corollary. This is that war, which 
divides and separates and substitutes 
emotions of hatred and anger for those 
of sympathy and love, must necessarily 
be wrong. It is wrong not only for the 
reasons commonly given, but for the 
more fundamental reason that it turns 
us away from instead of directing us 
towards reality. 

For what, it may be asked, is the 
purpose of life? If the universe may 
in its general nature be rightly conceiv- 
ed on the lines which I have indicated, 
the purpose of life must, it is obvious, 
be to discover and develop the real self 
and by so doing to discover and not 
only to discover but to identify the self 
with reality. As Aldous Huxley puts it in 
his latest novel After Many a 
Summer :— 

“If individuality is mot absolute, if 
personalities are illusory figments of a 
self-will disastrously blind to the reality 
of a more-than-personal consciousness, of 
which it is the limitation and denial, 
then all of every human being’s efforts 
must be directed... to the actualisa- 
tion of that more-than-personal con- 
sciousness. 

Now all this, it may be said, is far 
from new. To Eastern thinkers it is 
no doubt familiar enough. Indeed, I 
am prepared to be told that it is no- 
thing but the highest common denomi- 
nator of all the multiform systems of 
Hindu philosophy and religion. Even to 
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the West, it must have been more familiar 
in the age of the great mystics than 
it ig today. But the climate of modern 
Westem thought has been made by 
science, to which the whole conception of 
an underlying, spiritual world, which yet 
informs the self as its real essence, is 
alien. In this respect the doctrine I have 
described may be regarded as one of the 
many forms of revolt which are taking 
place to-day against the scientific scheme 
of the universe. But, characteristically, 
the West contrives to give to the East- 
ern doctrine of the spiritual nature of 
the universe a scientific turn. The 
science invoked for the purpose is that 
of biology, which is introduced—with 
what degree of consistency is not alto- 
gether clear—into the mystic’s universe 
in the work of Gerald Heard. In a recent 
book entitled Pain, Sex and Time, he 
seeks to graft on to the doctrine of the 
spiritual nature of the real self, which 
is regarded as an expression of reality, 
the biological concept of mutation. Bio- 
logy teaches that new species have 
arisen in the past through mutations. 
Why, then, it is asked, should not an- 
other mutation be responsible for the 
emergence into consciousness of the real 
self? Let us begin by assuming what 
has become ‘almost common ground, 
that, if Western civilization is to survive 
and to advance, a radical redirection of 
the individual’s interests, a purification of 
the individual’s desires, and a reorienta- 
tion of his aspirations are required. Such 
redirection, purification and _ reorienta- 
tion can, it is urged, occur only as a re- 
sult of an enlargement of consciousness. 
Now such an enlargement, Mr, Heard 
suggests, is the next item on’the evolu- 
tionary programme. Evolution has al- 
ready, he points out, passed through 
two main phases. First, the physical 


phasd; creatures were successively 
evolved who were first progressively 
larger and then progressively more com- 
plicated. The limits of physical evolu- 
tion were reached in man ; hence, if man 
was to continue the process of develop- 
ment, he must contrive a new method 


- of evolving. He did so, and introduced 


the second or technical phase of evolu- 
tion. Briefly, this consists in the mak- 
ing of tools and machines which, biolo- 
gically regarded, are limbs which we 
have contrived outside ourselves to 
supplement our physical inheritance. 
Thus we make cranes and lifts to do 
the work cf arms; trains and cars to 
take the place of legs; we even devise 
limbs that we have not zot and equip 
ourselves with aeroplanes to take the 
place of wings. We have now reached 
the end of this second stage of evolution, 
and, unless we can contrive a further 
method of evolving, we shall relapse 
and fall back. The technical phase is, 
indeed, already showing signs of deca- 
dence in the shape of increased speciali- 
zation without co-ordinating purpose— 
scientists reach their results in water- 
tight compartments,” while philosophy 
and religion, which should connect the 
compartments and pool the results, 
are sterile or derided—and of the accu- 
mulation of material resources which we 
do not know how to use. Whereas at 
the end of the first phase the Meso 
zoic reptiles continued to accumulate 
fresh tissues without evolving the brains 
which might have directed their use, at 
the end of the second the typical youth 
in his car accumulates fresh speed in 
order to save time, without the faintest 
idea of what to do with- the time when 
he has saved it. 

Granted the need for a new method 
of evolving, on what plane will it take 
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place? Obviotsly upon the psychical. 
Hence we are bidden to bok forward 
to a new mutation, occurring this time 
in the soul of mar, as a result of which 
man’s consciousness will be so enlarged 
that it becomes capable of conceiving and 
pursuing ends which are ccmmensurate 
with his technical mastery of means. 

But if this mutation is to occur, we 
must co-operate in its production; in 
other words, we cen only ciange if we 
will to do so. Hitherto evolution has 
been a blind, instinctive <hrust. In 
man the evolutionacy process has emerg- 
ed into consciousn2ss and as become 
consciously intended. Hence ‘man’s own 
consciousness decides and can alcne de- 
cide whether he vill mutate, or fall back 
and degenerate becerse of his failure to 
carry forward th2 evolutionery process. 
Now such a mutation, Mr. Hearl sug- 
gests, may well be imminent. Evolution, 
he points out, has ceased in ali other spe- 
cies, because they hzve reached the limits 
of specialization. In man alone further 
evolution is possitle precisely because he 
has not specialized ; indeed, so iar as 
bodily developmert i£ concerred, te has 
specialized in unspeczlization. Moreover, 
we find that athough his physical 
evolution has ceased for an unusually 
long period, yet man continues <o be 
animated by immense -reserves of 
energy. This emezgy, which i3 at 
present surplus, shows itsef in an 
unprecedented sensitivity to pein and an 


unprecedented activity of sex. Finally, 
the whole tempo of evolution is repidly 
accelerating and the periods between mu- 
tations diminishing. The steps of the 
argument are, therefore, as follows: (a) 
evolution must go on somehow; (b) it 
cannot go on in the animals; (c) it 
cannot go on physically or techn:cally 
in man, therefore (d) it must go on 
psychically in man, and take the form 
of a mutation in consciousness. 

As a result of this mutation the bar- 
rier between consciousness and the un- 
conscious will disappear ; we shall con- 
sciously realize the oneness of our lives 
with those of others, and through our en- 
larged consciousness we shall enjoy a 
direct insight into the nature of reality. 
Also, incidentally, we shall be free from 
the spur of sexual desire, lose the capa- 
city for feeling pain, and cease to re- 
sort to violence in our human relation- 
ships. 

I have confined myself to summariz- 
ing as well as I can this doctrine, which, 
remarkable in itself, is doubly so as 
coming from a Western thinker whose 
background is mainly scientific. The 
present plight of Western civilization 
gives this doctrine an urgency which 
in more settled times would be 
absent. It is put forward not as an 
academic speculation in mystical phi- 
losophy, but as a cure, the only cure for 
the disease of our civilization. 

C. E. M. Joap 


THE VITALITY OF THE UPANISHADS 


[N. Narasimha Moorty, M.A., B.L., Librarian of the Mysore University, is 
greatly interested in philosophy, mysticism and music,—Ep.] 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Upanishads have given the 
impulse to all later philosophic specu- 
lation in this country. As Max Müller 
says, they represent the soil which 
contained the seeds of philosophy which 
sprang up and had their full growth in 
the great systems of philosophy of later 
ages. There was perfect freedom of 
thought in ancient India, and the 


Upanishads reflect the views of various. 


thinkers who differed widely from one 
another. At the same time, the student 
of these works will not fail to observe in 
them a dominant, tendency to thorough- 
going idealism and, further, that the 
main teachings converge upon a mystical 
philosophy of life. (See Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy ‘by Prof. M. 
Hiriyanna, and Constructive Survey of 
the Upanishads by Prof. R. D. Ranade.) 

The m Ee not there, nor the moon 


d stars, 
These Tightnings hine, not, much less 
this (earthly) fire 
After na: as He ee doth everything 


This mle world is illumined with His 


(Katha Upanishad, 5. 15) 

“ Verily, this whole world is Brahma. 
Tranquil, let one worship It as that from 
which he came forth, as that into which 
he will be dissolved, as that in which 
he breathes, 

“He who consists of mind, whose 
body is life (prana), whose form is light, 
whose conception is truth, whose soul 
(atman) is space, containing all works, 
containing ali desires, containing all 
odours, containing all tastes, encompass- 
ing this whole world, the unspeaking, 
the unconcerned—this Soul of mine 
within the heart is smaller than a grain 
of rice, or a barley-corn, or a mustard- 


seed, or a grain of millet, or the kernel of 
a grain of millet; this Soul of mine 
within the heart is greater than the earth, 
greater than the atmosphere, greater 
than the sky. greater than these worlds.” 

(Chandogya Upanishad, 3. 14) 

The Power that manifests itself in the 
universa manifests itself also within the 
human soul as the latter’s inmost essence. 
This is the central conception of the 
Upanishads and this same conception has 
inspired the utterances of the saints and 
the sages of India from the author of 
the Bhagavad-Gita to Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. 

The Bhagavad-Gita, which represents 
a fusion of the philosophical idealism of 
the Upanishads and the theism of the 
Bhagavata School, culminates in the 
teaching that the human soul, through 
appropriate training, unselfish perform- 
ance of duty and devotion, becomes 
capable of recognizing its kinship with 
the Universal Spirit and of entering into 
union with it. (Chapter ‘XVIII, 53-55) 

The similarity between Sankara and 
Eckhart, the greatest of Christian 
mystics, in their attitude to mystical 
experience is well brought out in 
Dr. Otto’s work on Mysticism, East and 
West. Both insist that the knowledge 
derived from the Scriptures is indirect 
knowledge. Direct knowledge is the result 
of inward realization, of “one’s own 
vision”. The study of the Scriptures 
and meditation prepare the way for this 
vision. Ramanuja also teaches that the 
Scriptures give us only indirect 
knowledge and that this must be 
supplemented by direct knowledge, which 
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is the result of xrofound contemplation, 
“in intuitive clearness not mferior to the 
clearest presentetive thought (Pratyaksha 
or perception) ”. 
knowledge one should qualify oneself by 
cultivating truth. honesty, kindness, 
liberality and s:if-restraint, and by de- 
voting oneself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and to the contemplazion of God. 

“Then contemplation will beget 
remembrance, and steadfast recollection 


will open the irward eye to realize the 
sacred vision as immediately present.” 

Appar, a famo.3 South Indiar: devotee, 
says that spiritual freedom is possible 
only for those wha glorify God “as the 
Being who vibrates in the tniverse and 
in every human soul”. Another 
equally famous Ccevotee, Theyarmanavar, 
gives a more mystical colouring to this 
conception. 

“The Light which is the beginning 
and hath no beginning, which shineth in 
me as Bliss and Thought, eppeared as 
the Silent One. ile spake tc me, sister, 
words not to be spoken. ‘Taink not in 
thy heart of Me as other than thou ; be 
thou without a second’ When He 
uttered these words, how car I tell the 
bliss that grew from that wozd ? ” 

The presence of God in the human soul 
is also the key-note of the teaching of 
the saints and prcpkets of Maharashtra. 
“He who befriends the weary and the 
oppressed and tke persecuted”. sings 
Tukaram, “he is the true sainz, and God 
Himself is to be found there.’ 

The revelation cf Sod in the outward 
universe and within the soul of man 
finds, perhaps, its finest expression in the 
poems of Kabir. 


The light of the fe me mocn and the 
stars shin2s 


The melody of love ee and the 
: rh í of iove’s decachment beats 
the time. 


Day and night, tte chorus of music fills 
the heavens ; and Kabir says, 


To receive this direct 


[June 


“My Beloved One gleams like the light- 
ning flash in the sky.” 

Lo you know how the moments perform 
their adoration ? 

Waving, its row of lamps, the universe 
- sings in worship day and n ght, 

Taere a nae hidden banner and the secret 


There the. Prind of the unseen bells is 
heard, 


Kabir says: “There adoration never 
ceases; there the Lord of the 
Universe sitteth on His throne.” 


Wren He Himself reveals Himself, 

Brahma bnngs into manifestation That 
which can never be seen. 

As the seed is in the plant, as the shade 
is in the tree, as the void 1s 
in the sky, as infinite forms are in 
the void— 

So from beyond the Infinite, the Irfinite 
comes; and from the Infinite the 
finite extends. 

‘The creature is in Brahma, and Brahma 
is in the creature: they are ever 
distinct, yet ever united. 

He pny is the tree, the seed and the 


He Himself is the flower, the fruit and 
e shade. 
He Him: r the sun, the light and the 


li 
Fe Himself 1s Brahma, creature and Maya. 
Ee Himself is ve manifold form, the 
infinite spa 
Hes ae break D word and the rtean- 


He Himself is the limit and the limitless ; 
and beyond both the limited and 
the limitless is He, the Pure Being. 

He is the Immanent Mind in Brahma 
and in the creature. 

The Supreme Soul is seen within the soul, 

The Point is seen within the Supreme 


And within the Point, the réflectior is 

seen again. 

Kabi- is blest because he has this supreme 

vision. 

Tne great poet who has translated the 
one hundred poems of Kabir is himself 
a mystical genius, saturated with the 
spiri; cf the Upanishads. Rabindranath 
Tagore has kept himself open to the light 
whica somes not “by eastern windows 
only”, but he is loyal to his spiritual 
heritage. The verses of the Upanisheds 
and che teachings of Buddha have been 
to him things of the spirit and therefore 
endoyel with boundless vital growth. 
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He wrote the Sadhana in order to give 
Western readers an opportunity of com- 
ing in touch with the ancient Spirit of 
India. z 

Like Kabir, Tagore combines nature- 
mysticism and soul-mysticism. Brahma 
is inseparable from his creation. The 
same Spirit which speaks to us in nature 
“irradiates our minds with the light of 
a consciousness that moves and exists in 
unbroken continuity with the outer 
world”. The Gayatri has been rightly 
fixed for daily meditation, for it helps us 
to realize the essential unity between 
nature and man. In nature, however, 
the Divine Spirit reveals itself in a 
multiplicity of forms. Spiritual unity 
can be realized only in the human soul, 
which, as the Upanishads say, is the 
bridge leading to immortal life. Further, 
the principle of unity within man is ever 
active in establishing relations far and 
wide with other selves. Humanity is 
also a temple of God. 

“Who so steeped in untruth as to dare 
to call all this untrue—this great world 
of man, this civilization of expanding 
humanity, this eternal effort of man, 
through depths of sorrow, through 
heights of gladness? He who can think 
of this immensity of achievement as an 
immense fraud, can he truly believe in 
God who is the Truth ? ” 

Mahatma Gandhi, like Tagore, has 
kept himself open to the light that comes 
“not by eastern windows only”. He 
acknowledges as his masters Tolstoy and 
Ruskin, and is full of admiration for 
the Koran and the New Testament. But 
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his allegiance to the scriptures of his 
Motherland is unwavering. “I must tell 
you”, he told an audience of Christian 
missionaries, “ that Hinduism, as I know 
it, entirely satisfies my whole being, and 
I find a solace in the Bhagavad-Gita and 
the Upanishads that I miss even in the 
Sermon on the Mount.” That the 
soul is the light of man (Brikad- 
Aranyaka Upenished, IV. 3) is the 
central principle of his philosophical 
creed. Ahimsa or non-violence is its 
practical application to life. His 
uniform experience has ccnvinced him 
that there is no other God than Truth, 
and that the only means for the reali- 
zation of the Truth is Ahimsa. 

“To see the universal and all-pervad- 
ing Spirit of Truth face to face one must 
be able to love the meanest of creation 
as oneself. And a man who aspires 
after that cannot afford to keep out of 
any field of life That is why my 
devotion to Truth has drawn me into 
the field of politics ; and I can say with- 
out the slightest hesitation, and yet in 
all humility, that those who say that 
religion has nothing to do with politics 
do not know what religion means.” 

Gokhale said that politics must be 
spiritualized. Mahatma Gandhi is con- 
vinced that it is only by the steadfast 
application of the principle of non-vio- 
lence that politics can be spiritualized. 

The influence exercised by the Upani- 
shads on Western thinkers like Schopen- 
hauer is well known. Enough, perhaps, 
has been said to show that the passage 
of time has not impaired either the 
interest or the vitality of the Upanishads. 


` N. NARASIMHA MOORTY 


WOMEN ALONE CAN SAVE EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION, 


[This article by Shr: J. M. Ganguli, M.Sc., LL.B., is sure to win approval, 
strong and sinzere, from meny Indians, both men and women.—ED.] 


In a pamphEt on alcohol. recently is- 
sued by Dr. E. P. Dastur of the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Works there is a passing 
reference to womanhood on the signifi- 
cance of whick I would ark all social 
thinkers and reformers to foncer. Dr. 
Dastur writes :— 

One of the reasons why tke ancient 
civilisation of India has survived many 
a rape on its bcdy politic, struggling for 
a rational existence, is that its people, 
specially its womenhood [italics mine]. 
have never accepted alcohol as an indis- 
pensable accesscry of social irtercourse. 

The very survivel of a race under con- 
stant social, poHtical and cultural im- 
pacts from a dominating and se2lf-assert- 
ive people depends to a constderable ex- 
tent upon its women remaining unaf- 
fected by tendencies which trifle with 
moral principles and the rigidity of self- 
discipline. It is this quality of Hindu 
women in the face of all temptations and 
in spite of so many violent sccial and 
political upheava s, which has preserved 
the ancient higk culture of the land. 
This great qualit” kas been criticised by 
people who have not the wisdom to ap- 
preciate the Indian women’s sdf-denying 
strength of mind and character cr who 
have felt impatient at the slow pace of 
reform in the Hirdu social orcer. 

Men are impulsive. The men of 
India have, moreover, been subjected 
to the present-dar system of education 
which gives them no scope to think for’ 
themselves. Their own traditbnal cul- 
ture, if presented to them at all, is in- 
terpreted unfavourably in cogtrast to 


European ideas. The men, therefore, 
have been easily captured in imagination 
and outlook, but the women have resis- 
ted the exploiting hawkers of mere 
modernism. The proposition that be- 
cause a thing is in current taste it is to 
be accepted has carried no conviction ; 
nor has the easy indulgence it may offer 
appealed to the heart that has learnt to 
control its wilfulness through ages of 
self-discipline. Though some weak- 
minded and short-sighted Indian women 
have lost their foothold in the clash of 
ideas, the generality have held their 
ground and barricaded the progress of 
so-called reform in the home. 

My critics—they will be many—vwill 
disapprove my applauding the back- 
wardness of Indian women in adopting 
hasty and emotional schemes for social 
reform. I would ask them, however, to 
remember that most of the reform pro- 
posals of to-day have yet to prove 
whether they are of lasting social value 
or merely subserve individual conve- 
nience. If, moreover, the steady and 
preservative nature of Indian women be 
weakened by persistent propaganda, 
society will lose its most necessary 
stabilising force. . 

Conservatism is a virtue innate in 
women and needed for the preservation of 
the race. Fickleness and the dominat- 
ing thought for self and one’s 
own pleasure, which generally rule the 
male, are contrary to what motherliness 
stands for. With such temperamental 
pnsteadiness, a mother could not bring 
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up her children. She has to lose herself 
in her offspring; her interests are not 
self-centred but flow out spontaneously 
into the little living world born of her. 
Any change that might affect the well- 
being of her children she opposes with 
all her might, as does even the animal 
mother. 

Good or bad, such conservatism that 
repels changes and is inelastic and un- 
responsive to new influences is necessary, 
though it appears to keep women out 
of many pleasurable pursuits. A wo- 
man. however, feels a more lasting and 
a higher happiness through her self- 
denial in pouring out love on her little 
ones than a man derives from pursu- 
ing selfish ends. Women’s conservatism 
saves them not only from the drink 
habit but from immoral adventures as 
well. So long as they keep conservative 
in this sense, they preserve the race from 
deterioration. 

An English student of world history 
has laid great stress on the strong moral 
character of women, pointing out that 
whenever there has been any lapse in 
this respect the race has fallen and its 
culture has degenerated. Closer study, 
however, indicates that women’s moral 
lapse has, been generally brought about 
through men, some no doubt actuated 
by compassion for what they have sup- 
posed to be the handicaps of women, 
but others impatient of women’s re- 
straining influence on their unthinking 
impulsiveness. From these two groups 
come the well-meaning social reformers, 
who often misread the significance of 
social conventions and overlock the im- 
plications of the natural differences bet- 
ween the sexes. What may be good for 
the one may not be the same for the 
other, and what may be a trifle to a man 
may be very serious for a woman. 
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The present reform tendencies, which 
advocate uniformity and the removal of 
all restrictions, legal, conventional or 
traditional, generally owe their inspiration 
to a superficial observation of these dif- 
ferences. A mere uniforming process is 
not reform, nor is the standardisation of 
duties and responsibilities. Difference 
in nature implies different purposes and 
calls for different treatment, different 
environmental conditions and even for 
different social restrictions. 

If men would avoid the responsibility 
of fatherhood, why should not women 
shirk the exacting duties of motherhood, 
leaving their offspring to hired or state 
care? If men have this kind of edu- 
cation, why should women have that 
kind? If men insist on freedom to work 
and to behave as they please, why should 
women be asked to impose self-denial on 
themselves? Such arguments are based 
on essentially wrong postulates. If the 
father goes astray, the mother can bring 
up the child and bring it up well; but 
the unfortunate child deprived of the 
mother’s devotion is as good as not born. 
The father’s instrumentality in the birth 
of the child is short-lived, but the mother’s 
continues, moulding and shaping the 
nature which the child owes to the 
parental union. The child needs the 
whole-minded attention of its mother and 
the one-directional flow of her best senti- 
ments, purest thoughts and noblest in- 
spiration. All the noblest men of the world 
have had such mothers, who imprinted 
on their nature the high human qualities 
that foam out of the spring of divine 
motherliness, 

But in order that such motherliness 
may spring in the bosom of women, 
they should be protected rather than led 
into the distractions of life. Marie 
Corelli in The Sorrows of Satan points 
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oat that while in the old days people 
guarded women fram bad campany and 
bad influences, in modern society they 
are freely exposed zo them. No doubt, 
women possess strong natural instincts 
which warn them against evils end dan- 
gers, but still they need the protection of 
husband, parents, brothers and sons. 
The ancients in India realized this need, 
as the old legal and social systems still in 
vogue testify. In other countries also 
sccial and legal conventions took shape, 
more or Jess, on thaz realization. 

But the present European civilisation 
has dragged women from their hearth 
and nursery. Mer. wanted the pleasure 
of women’s company in evening recrea- 
tions, at the races, on the golf course 
and the tennis ccurt; and so they 
tempted women away from their natural 
heme duties and imo leaving the child- 
ren in unsympathetic hands and the 
home under the care of paid servants. 
The subtle touch of the mother and the 
wife, which gave senctity to the home, 
was gone. Women became street para- 
ders, political suffragists, society enter- 
tainers, actresses, cabaret attractions, 
ball-room dancers, goods sellers and 
canvassers, office typists and any- 
thing that men wanted them to be 
Their physical form was brutally ex- 
posed for trade ard commercial adver- 
tisement, for window decoration and for 
the expression of a perverted sense of 
art in low-thinking people. 

Worse than that, such exposition has 
been so artistic that it has captured the 
imagination of the women themselves 
and tickled their varity ; they have been 
diligently cultivating the art of exploit- 
ing their physical appearance to the best 
advantage by artful toilet, coquettish 
dress and exposing parts of the body. 

The great ideals of womanhood, the 
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divine significance of woman’s creative 
and preservative faculty—these they 
have forgotten under the intoxication of 
the modern European civilisation that 
has seen in woman little more than an 
object for the expression of erotic feel- 
ings, a means to self-gratification and 
amusement and a useful agent for trade 
expansion. 

Whether the Westem world can yet 
see it or not, in that outlook on woman- 
hood lie the seeds of the gravest danger 
to European civilisation. The Indian 
sages were not wrong in discerning the 
divine sakti in woman and in deifying 
that sekti in the form of motherhood. 
In their literature, in their social system, 
in their daily life they idolised woman- 
hood, protected it from foul external in- 
fluences and raised it on the altar of the 
home, above the unhealthy clash of out- 
side struggle, the demoralisation of in- 
discriminate social intercourse and the 
sordidness of commercial life. By pro- 
faning and commercialising womanhood, 
European civilisation has turned the 
womanly sakti in the wrong direction, in 
which it can do great evil ; it can lower 
ethical principles, encourage impulsive 
indulgence, deaden spirituality, create 
causes of discontent, strife, jealousy, 
quarrel and war and so progressively de- 
moralize the race. 

The signs of all those evils are mani- 
fest in the culture and civilisation pre- 
vailing in the West to-day. 

Some Western thinkers, alarmed at the 
trend of their civilisation, believe that 
the periodic wars, specially the present 
war, threaten danger; others point to 
capitalism as the bane of their social 
order; some see danger in the spirit 
of imperialism; economists diagnose 
the situation as the result of un- 
equal distribution of the world’s re- 
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sources among the European countries ; 
academicians theorise on the danger, of 
the sovereign-state idea which entails 
mistrust, jealousy and clash of interests; 
church dignitaries lay the blame at the 
door of the blind materialism which is 
sweeping the Western world. But none 
of those diagnoses is correct. European 
culture is demonstrating its inability to 
maintain social and political stability, to 
establish a sense of security, to restrain 
the high-handedness of the strong and to 
«check the increase of thoughtlessness 
among the common people. With all 
its materialistic shining successes it fails 
to produce master thinkers and super- 
men, to purify the social order and to 
inspire higher human evolution. 

That is because it is not realized what 
a great part the softer sex plays, in a 
very subtle way, in the social order, 
With woman out of her place and mis- 
directed in thought and attention, how 
can things be right and conditions evolve 
for the birth of better men and a better 
order? That European culture as re- 
flected in the life of upper-class and 
commercial society is still surviving is 
because it bas not yet wholly affected 
European mass life. Before it does so 
and ruins itself, let woman be released 
from the bondage of men who do not 
scruple to exploit her, body and mind, 
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and let her be conscious of her own 
dignity as the mother of man. Her 
modesty, her sense of honour, depends 
not on the attentions paid to her by 
men, but on the feeling of reverence with 
which they look up to her, on her digni- 
fied aloofress from the insensate frivoli- 
ties of man’s life and on her realization 
of divine motherliness. Of these she 
must repossess herself in order that she 
may pull back Europe from progressive 
deterioration. 

In returning to the home from the 
soul-killing distractions of the outside 
commercial world, women would be 
playing a fuller part in society than by 
joining men on the stage and the plat- 
form. 

With the earnestness of a child in dis- 
tress seeking its mother’s help, I appeal 
to the feminine heart and the motherly 
instinct of the women of Europe and of 
America to return to and to reassert 
themselves in their homes and, by dis- 
carding with contempt masculine tastes, 
tendencies and advyocations, to purify 
and to solemnise the home and social 
atmosphere and so to exert a restraining 
influence on frail and wayward mankind. 
Thereby alone will European civilisation 
be purged of its evils and its seeds of 
decay and be rejuvenated into a purer, 
healthier and happier life. 


J. M. GANGULI 
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This book, as the publisher says, is 
the result of a lifelong study by 
Maulana Shibli the great Indian scholar 
end Orientalist. It ran into several edi- 
tions in a very short period and was trans- 
lated into Turkish end Persian. Written 
between 1894 and 1898 the original 
Urdu volume fo-ms part of the Asifiah 
series, started ac the instarce of Syed 
Ali Belgrami, Secretary in the Public 
Works Department cf His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam. 

Omar was the cecond Pontif (Khalifa) 
of Islam, Abu Bakr being the first. 
Omar was sucteeced by Osman, and 
then the Pontifcate (Khalifat) went to 
Ali, the son-in-Ew of Mohammad. The 
Sunni sect of Mısalmans cal? Abu Bakr, 
Cmar, Osman ard Ali Chahar Yar (the 
Four Friends) and sing their praises in 
public processions. Tae Shia sect does not 
recognise the Fent:fcate of Aku Bakr, 
Cmar or Osman, calls them usur- 
pers, pronounces Tabarre “anathema) 
azainst them, erd protests against the 
public recitatior. cf their praises, This 
- difference of opinion gave rise last year 
az Lucknow to the “Tabarra Agita- 
tion”, when fron April to September 
1939 over 15,000 Shias courted arrest by 
d:sobeying the Government order against 
Tabarra. This controversial point the 
author has not :ouched at all; and I 
think he has aczed rightly. 

Mohammad ves born in 579 ap. He 
was forty when he received the firet re- 
velation as a messenger of Allah. Omar 
was then twenty-seven, and he embraced 
Islam six years kater when he felt con- 
vinced that it wes the True Faith. 

Neither fear rcr expectation of person- 
al disadvantage prevented Mohammad 
from publicly preaching the new faith. 
In 632 A.D. he felt compelled to leave 
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Mecca for Medina to protect his follow- 
ers from the cruel persecution of the 
Quraish clan who were the keepezs of 
the Kaaba. This flight is called Hijrat ; 
from it the Hijri Era commenced. 

On Mohammad’s death the burial of 
his body became a secondary consider- 
ation in the quarrels that arose over who 
should succeed him. Even those who 
in his lifetime had avowed their love 
for him did not wait to see his remains 
suitably interred, but hurried away ‘to 
see that others did not secure the Lead- 
ship of the State for themselves At 
a gathering at Saqufa, Omar was the 
first to offer allegiance to Abu Bakr, 
Mohammad’s father-in-law, the eldest 
and most influential of those present. 
Others followed suit. The only dissen- 
tients were the Hashim clan, who were 
absent, having gathered at the house of 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter. 

Mohammad had conquered the whole 
of Arabia; and Abu Bakr during his 
Pontificate of two and a quarter years 
extended the Muslim Empire to Syria. 
Abu Bakr had an intimate personal 
knowledge of the valour and exceptional 
administrative ability of his comrade 
Omar ; and shortly before his own death, 
by a testamentary document writtea at 
his dictation by Osman, he appointed 
Omar to succeed him as Khalifa. 

There have been periods in the history 
of the world when the genius of a single 
individual has contributed more towards 
the formation and concentration of a na- 
tion than the combined efforts of a million 
not so endowed; and when a decade 
has showered more glory upon a couatry 
than has many an uneventful century. 
Omar the Great was such an indivicual, 
and the years 13 to 23 Hijri formed 
such a decade. 
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Omar was at the same time conquer- 
or, statesman, reformer, lawgiver and 
spiritual leader. Many who have been 
called great have had their blemishes— 
cruelty, corruption, pride, greed for 
power, licentiousness. Omar ruled over 
millions of men, yet carried water on 
his back for the meanest of his subjects ; 
he lived humbly, partaking of frugal 
fare and wearing plain garments and he 
shared his dromedary by turns with his 
slave. Simplicity and devotion to duty 
were his guiding principles. His chari- 
ties were proportioned to the wants, 
not to the merits of the applicants. Im- 
partiality, a strong sense of justice and 
severe discipline were the leading fea- 
tures of his administration. These uni- 
que traits enabled him to achieve vic- 
tory after victory in quick succession 
against the overwhelming hordes of the 
Persian army, led by skilled and intrepid 
officers and supported by plentiful 
resources ; during the ten years of his 
rule he brought the whole of Persia and 
of Egypt under Muslim sway. 

The words of Mughira Ibn Zarara, 
quoted on page 135 of this work, show 
the spirit and the dignified self-respect 
of the followers of Islam :— 


. .It is true that we were wretched and 
erring. We slew each other, and we buried 
our infant daughters alive. But God sent 
unto us a prophet who was the noblest 
among us as the scion of the noblest 
house. At first we opposed him. He 
spoke the truth and we believed him; he 
advanced and we receded. Gradually, how- 
ever, he touched a chord in our hearts.. 
He commanded us to offer this religion to 
the whole world. Those who embraced 
Islam, came, he told us, into possession of 
the same rights as enjoyed by us; those 
who refused to accept the Islamic fath but 
agreed to pay ji (poll- ai v under 
the protection of Islam, while those who 
did a acquiesce in either had to face the 
sword. 


As an ambassador to the Court of 
Rustam, Mughira spoke once again in 
the language of a democrat :— 

Like you, it is not customary amon 
that one individual should sit as a 


d, 
while others should bow down before him 
like so many slaves. 


While the battle of Qadsia was at 


its height, Abu. Mahjan Saqfi, who had 
been incarcerated for indulging in wine, 
was watching the contest from his pri- 
son-window, and chafing like a caged 
lion at having been debarred from tak- 
ing part in the heroic scene. 


At his repeated entreaties, Salma, the 
wife of Saad, the Commander-in-Chief, 
undid his fetters with her own hands. 
Spear in hand he galloped off to the 
field of battle, and, wheeling about on 
his prancing steed, he dashed against 
the enemy with such irres:stible force 
that all gave way before him. As even- 
ing fell, he came back to his prison, and 
put on the fetters himself. Salma told 
Saad how she had released him. Saad set 
him at liberty for his devotion to Islam, 
and Abu Mahajan cried, “By Allah! I 
shall never taste wine after this.” 


From the commencement of the cam- 
paign of Qadsia, Omar used to go out of 
Medina at daybreak to watch for the 
messenger from the seat of war. Seeing 
a camel-rider speeding towards him one 
morning, Omar advanced towards him 
and ran along by the side of the camel, 
asking the rider the details of the fight. 
When on entering the city, the camel- 
rider heard his companion addressed as 
Amir-ul-Mominin, Chief of the Faithful, 
he trembled with fear. Omar reassured 
him with the words, “Do not be un- 
ezsy ”, and walked by the side of the 
cemel-rider all the way to his house. 
After hearing the news of the victory at 
Qadsia Omar addressed his followers 
thus :— 


I am not a King that it should be m 
desire to make you my slaves, I am m 
a slave of God. I should deem myself fortu- 
nate if I served you in a manner that secur- 
ed you sound and tranquil sleep in your 
homes, but I would be a miserable wretch if 
it were my e to make you wait con- 
Een tiy upon me and mount guard at my 
t is my object to instruct you 
ot ae words but by deeds. 


After the fall and treaty of 
Jerusalem, Omar proceeded thither to 
meet his officers and the Christians who 
had been defeated. The hoofs of the 
horse he rode were worn to tenderness. 
Omar dismounted, refused the offer of 
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a Turkish cours2:, and walked all the 


way on foot n ais humble guise. The - 


officers of his array came forth to bid 
him welcome, and brought for his use a 
Turkish charger and a hendsome dress 
of valuable materials. Cmar rejected 
such offers, ctsezving that the honour 
which God hec ooaferred uzon him was 
that of Islam, and was enoigh for him. 
He entered Taru3zalem in shabby and 
tattered attire 

It was Oma- who introduced tae obser- 
vance of Azan the call to prayers, in 
place of the sounding of musical instru- 
ments which nad been =rovosed by 


Dionysius 
JENKINS. 
3s. 6d.) 

As we turn tre eaves of imis book we 
are drawn back te the laver days of 
Byron, to the Fomantic Period, to that 
time when most cf Europe was intoxi- 
cated with the ideal of “liberty”. 
Dionysius So.cm53 (1795-1857), a 
Greek nobleman of immense lineage, set 
out at the age 21 twenty-four to become 
the national pcet oz “ modern” Greece, 
and apparently lke succeeded. Tais was 
the more praisevorthy because, m com- 
mon with all tie native roblemen of 
Zante and Cozu, his customary lan- 
guage was Italiam. However he master- 
ed modern Greek with the result that 
“as Dante hac freed Italian literature 
from the curse >Í Latin ard ernobled 
his native Tuscan speech by his expert 
uze of it, so So ams was in later years 
to fight the use of decayed Byzantinism 
and rescue and adorn the beggar-maid 
of the Greek vernacular.” 

He was prcfoutdly inflLenced by 
Schiller and Brrcn. Indeed, ‘Goethe 
termed him “the Byron of the Zast”, 
and Tommaseo, gliding the li y, cbserv- 
ed, “If you have seer. Solomés. you have 
seen Goethe.” H2 must, as Cr, Jenkins 
observes, have referred solely zo the ap- 
pearance of the two men, fa , although 
there is much of Scu‘ller’s turzidity and 
even more of Byren’s rhetoric m the 
pcems of the Gseek there is noth:ng of 
“ Goethe’s sage mand”, 


Solomós. By FOMILLY 
(Cemb-idge University Press. 


Mohammad anc others. 

Decailed descriptions of the conquest 
of Iraq and the battle of Bowzid are 
given in Chapters VIY and VIII; and 
Chapzer IX contains an account of the 
battle and fall of Qadsia, the Zall of 
Damascus and the conquest of Egypt. 

Omar was assassinated at the age of 
fifty-two by a Persian slave, Firoz while 
he was leading the prayers in a mosque 
at Medina. He was buried by the side 
of the Prophet. 

The book is well-documented. 


AJIT PRASADA 


We have seen, in Ireland, and Italy, 
that political excizement is not product- 
ive of important art or poetry ; and al- 
though it was his “Hymn to Liberty” 
which, as we should expect, made his 
contemporaries acclaim Solomés as a 
great poet, his early work seems rot to 
have any more permanent value than 
the passionate verses which Italian poets 
wrote during the Risorgimento. 

It is to a later phase, when the poet 
was less preoccupied with the dream of 
a liberated Greece, that we must turn 
to understand hi3 continued renown. 
“His influence”, says Dr. Jenkins 
“was not merely enormous, but has re- 
mained unique. Linguistically, as well 
as poetically, he echieved his aim, for 
no one has a better right to be styled 
the Dante of the Greek Parnassus.” 
This may be trae “ linguistically”, but 
it is rash to link so limited a poet with 
one of the Titans. Nevertheless, there 
is force in these lines :— 

My heart thereat turned over 
And Freedom’s hope was borr, 

And I did cry “O my country, 
So marred and so forlorn”; 

And so stretched out, all weepirg, 
To her my yearning hand, 

For holy are her blackened rocks 
And all her barren land. 

On tke whole, the story which Dr. 
Jenkins has to tell is a sad one,—end- 
ing in Ccrink: but he tells it with in- 
fectious enthusiasm and with the adyan- 
tage of deep scholarship. 

CLIFFORD BAX 
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The Moral Issues of the War. By the 
Very Rev. W. R. MattrHews, Dean of 
St. Paul’s (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Ltd., London. Is.) 

This pamphlet is the best statement 
I have read of the attitude of the non- 
pacifist Christian Englishman towards 
the present war. Since I am not of those 
who believe that Christian and pacifist 
are synonymous terms, I consider it a 
valuable little book ; since I count my- 
self both a Christian and a pacifist, I 
disagree with it. 

The impression may be due to my 
own peculiar interest in the matter, but 
it seems to me that the weakest pages 
in the pamphlet are those in which the 
Dean deals with pacifism. Instead of 
saying that practically no Christians 
claim to live their lives™in complete 
obedience to the teaching of Jesus, he 
says that the teaching of Jesus does 
not require the rejection of war. Or 
rather—what is more serious—he im- 
plies this in the following sentence :— 

There is no warrant in the teaching of 
Jesus for the assertion that war is the worst 
of all evils, and in particular there is no 
warrant for the assertion that injustice 
unchecked and triumphant is better than 
war. 


In fact the teaching of Jesus is un- 
equivocal : “ Do not resist evil” ; and it 
seems to me almost disingenuous in the 
Dean to conceal this. He would be giving 
nothing away ; for, while admitting that 
the teaching of Jesus does unmistakably 
forbid recourse to war, he could quite 
truthfullY say that there are singularly 
few gospel-Christians, and that the 
majority of those who profess to be are 
nothing of the kind. But if the Chris- 
tian gospel does not forbid recourse to 
war, how comes it that by the law of 
Church and State Christian ministers 
are not required to bear arms? 

But the Dean ignores the main argu- 
ment of the pacifist to-day. The pro- 
portion of pacifist—indeed even of 
Christian pacifist—who are gospel- 
Christians is very small. The main 
argument of Christian and non-Chris- 
tian pacifists alike is that the nature of 
modern scientific and totalitarian war is 
guch that no real good can be defended 


or achieved by it. This consideration of 
the diabolical nature of modern war, in 
which the belligerents aim at the indis- 
criminate destructicn of the population, 
is an essential factcr in the judgment of 
any Christian moralist upon the present 
war. The Dean ignores it altogether. 
Therefore he has failed to adduce a 
single argumert ageinst the central posi- 
tion of the modern pacifist. 

In general, I could accept the main 
counts of the Dean’s moral indictment of 
Germany. Yet, though the Dean is a 
moderate and fair-minded man, he 
minimises the injustice inflicted upon 
Germany by the Versailles Treaty and 
the post-armistice blockade. He also 
forgets that from the German point of 
view Germany was not the sole aggressor 
in 1914. If Germany was the aggressor 
in the West, Russia was the aggressor in 
the East. By thus minimising our 
original injustice to Germany, the Dean 
avoids what I should call a religious 
interpretation of the terrible situation of 
Europe to-day, and reaches the flattering 
conclusion that England and France are 
defending Christian civilisation against 
Germany. There is some truth in it, 
but not enough. For it seems to me self- 
evident that a Christian civilisation can- 
not be defended by the methods of 
modern war. And, even if we say that 
what the English and the French are 
defending is only a demti-semi-Christian 
civilisation, the cas2 is not improved: 
for the nature of modern war is such 
that nothing worthy of the name of 
civilisafion can be defended by it. 
Civilisation perishes in the process of 
defending itself by such means. The 
Dean is not wholly unconscious of the 
danger. It is the authentic Christian 
moralist in h:m which speaks in the 
words :— 


The more formidable temptation is more 
subtle because so easily unnoticed—to be- 
come in ourselves the reflection of what we 
are fighting ae to adopt inzensibly the 
standards of the enemy. 


The pacifist says defray that this 
temptation carnot be withstood. The 
moral degeneration caused by modern 
wat is irresistible. 

JOHN MIDDLETON Murry 
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Indian Philosophy and Modern Cul- 
ture. By PAUL BRUNTON. (E P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., New York Cty. $1.00) 

The East is mingling wich the West 


and undergoing change, cvst as the- 


West is looking to the East fcr inspira- 
tion for the fucuze. Paul 3runton has 
qualifications far zhe task of interpreting 
the East to the West. He hes epent time 
with yogis and sanyasins and bas been a 
recipient of the grace of those thinkers. 
They indeed form the background of 
India; the ever-vigilant sirit of re- 
creation is with them. Mocerr: man has 
to drink from their fountains, and then, 
reassured, he can organize the Unity that 
is the Brotherhood of Men 

Nearly a decede ago H G. Wells 
hailed the abolition of all barriers, ma- 
terial, spatial and temporal, >etween the 
East and the West. Wheti2r mankind 
wills it or not, modern scBace has or- 
dained that we should either swim or 
sink together. A separate haven for 
any nation or race is not z:o be found. 
The great Advaitic teacimg of the 
Unity of Self is a fact bat it is not 
dialectics that has brought the recogni- 
tion of it. Tae reaction of Idealism 
against Science was shown to be without 
meaning, for science has achieved a 
greater exemplification of the Law of 
Unity in Differerce or of organic unity 
than has the philosophice! Advaita. 
Indeed the argument in this work seems 
to be overwhelmingly disprcved by the 
methodology of Science and Ey modern 
culture which contradict -he Advaitic 
view. The truth is the tundamental 
Unity of spirit ; and this unity displays 
itself on all planes. Our ccnchusions are 
tight, our reascns wrong. 

Paul Brunton, however can make 
anything he writes interesting; he has 
distinguished himself in clear and lucid 
exposition. He is more a pcet than a 
philosopher; he cites Tennyson, Emerson 
and Carlyle as representative of the 
modern philosophical outlock. A causal 
mention of Kentian and Hegelian phi- 
losophy does rot rescue the work from 
being written only for the layman, to 
whom, however, it will be verw welcome. 

The theme of the first say is that 


the poetic dreams of Tennyson and of 
Emerson, the philosophic intuition into 
Oneness of Hegel, the dynamic vision of 
Jnity of Carlyle, all point to the One- 
ness of Spirit behind all change and 
difference. Conflict between the two 
spheres would become impossible if the 
Supreme Consciousness of Oneness could 
solve their illusive contradiction. One 
eels that Paul Brunton has not struck 
deep and full his note of Unity. 

The second essay deals with Indian 
metaphysics of the idealistic school and 
craces the Buddhistic and other influ- 
ences. By parallel quotations from 
Barkeley, Kant, Schopenhauer, Hegel 
and Bradley, he tries to reveal the Unity 
of Spirit et work in the West as in the 
East. Thought in the West is not 
different from thought in the East; the 
difference is that, whilst at present the 
East is struggling to vivify its existence 
on Western lines, the West is preparing 
itself to live the Eastern rôle. Is there 
no problem here for the philosopher of 
Advaita to solve? Obviously such a 
problem is beyond his simple under- 
standing. 

The quotations are interesting. To 
the student of comparative philosophy 
they are valuable, but not new. He 
may not admit the relevancy of quota- 
tions from the writings of Lord Russell 
anc the humanistico-pragmatist Schiller 
—quotations drawn exclusively from 
their statements on the nature of 
dreams, their scepticism and their lack 
of any criterion regarding which does 
not entitle the author to place them on 
a par with idealists. The idealistic vein 
that Paul Brunton traces is not the 
main feature of their writings, and in 
other respects they are radically opposed 
to the absolutist view which annihilates 
all differences. 

The work, however, shows the author’s 
ability in placing before his readers in 
the briefest compass the essential unity 
of the teaching of Idealism East and 
West. The salient features are neatly 
covered and the book can be recommend- 
ed to the lay reader. Undertaken as it 
was to promote Indo-European synthesis 
and unity, the work is a welcome addi- 
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tion to the literature on the subject. 
The world which is suffering from all 
kinds of conflicts, gashed by divergences 
and cross-purposes, might in fairness 
look towards the Great Healer, the One 


The Two Moraltties: Our Duty to 
God and to Society, By A. D. LINDSAY. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., London. 
3s.) 

Dr, Lindsay admits that the title of 
his book is likely to be challenged equal- 
ly by those who say: “How can there 
be two moralities? There is what is 
right over against what is wrong”, and 
by others who say: “Why stop at 
two? Morality is always relative. 
There are not two but hundreds of 
moralities.” In fact his whole argument 
is an attempt to mediate between the 
extremes of the absolutist and the rela- 
tivist. He believes that most real moral 
problems are concerned with the tension 
between two moralities, one of which he 
calls the morality of “my station 
and its duties”, the other that “of the 
challenge to perfection, or the morality 
of grace”. The first of these is neces- 
sarily imperfect, Its standard as em- 
bodied in codes and laws can never be 
higher than the conduct that the decent 
average man is prepared to act up to. 
Its rules are relative, seldom rising 


Supreme Spirit, which is the benediction 
of all life and being and bliss unending. 
Unity must be realized; on that peace 
rests. TrA 
K. C. VARADACHARI 


that it has to be brought down from its 
absolute heights into the relative situa- 
tion of our earthly existence, and that 
it can only be expressed in sustained 
creativeness, imitiative and imagination. 
It is not something rigid and prescribed, 
but- flexible and immediately inspired. 
And, as Dr. Lindsay remarks, it would 
be as absurd to say that there was only 
one thing a really good man would do 
as to say that “there was only one poem 
a poet could write in a given situa- 
tion”. In thus stressing the necessary 
relation between the relative and the 
absolute as a contmually evolving crea- 
tive process, demanding both fidelity to 
the inner light of ‘ruth and a sensitive 
submission to the material social situa- 
tion in which we have got to work, Dr. 
Lindsay defines with much insight the 
essence of the moral problem. But he 
is less convircing when he applies it 
tentatively to the conflict between the 
two moralities which most disturb men’s 
minds to-day. “Resist not evil” is, in 
his view, inccmpatible with loving our 
neighbours, becaus2 it undermines the 


above enlightened self-interest, and as x relative rules by waich society is main- 


such conflicting with the commands of 
perfect love. But in society as it exists, 
Dr. Lindsay argues, there is no choice 
between having such rules and being 
abandoned to lawless anarchy, the 
anarchy of force and violence, not of 
inspired love. For love of our brothers, 
therefore and even of our enemies we 
must desire that there should be such 
rules, however imperfect, and that they 
should be observed in practice. 

And when he goes on to consider the 
other morality, his whole emphasis is 
on the fact that it is not merely a con- 
cept of, but a challenge to perfection, 


tained. Yet he overlooks the fact that 
these rules to-day ensure the very 
anarchy of force and violence which 
they are supposed to prevent. And the 
same disregard of actuality is reflected 
in his view of the Christian Church as 
forming a community of fellowship 
which is “a living, effective, and con- 
structive witness azainst the evils and 
failures of soccety”. The creative chal- 
lenge of the morality of grace sounds 
as faintly in the Church to-day as in 
those who maintain the necessity of war 
in order to preserve a decaying ofder. 


HucH I'A FAUSSET 
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Leiters of Swami Vivekananda. 
(Swami Pavitrananda, Advaita Asrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas, Rs. 2/4) 

Unfettered by the conventionalities 
and inhibitions imposed by the social 
censor, the philosophic personality is 
freely projected in the privat2 corres- 
pondence of great thinkers and: teachers, 
not merely revealing the psychological 
pattern of tha: personality ut also 
serving as a guide to those who would 
follow in the footsteps and continue the 
work of master minds. There is therefore 
no doubt that the publication, in a single 
and attractive volume, of the letters of 
Swami Vivekananda (formerly published 
in six parts) will be widely welcomed in 
India and in forsign lands where the 
work of Swamiji has left indelible 
impressions. In a brief Precace, the 
Editor explains that Swami V-.vekanan- 
da felt that a ~“ tremendous task” had 
fallen to his lot. “ A Nation that seemed 
to have lost all self-respect and self-con- 
fidence and was apparently dezd had to 
be roused.” 

The volume contains nearly three 
hundred letters to Indiars, Europeans 
and Americans. Ir letter No. 5€ Swamiji 
gives an accoun: of his speech before the 
Parliament of Religions commencing 
with the words, “Sisters and Brothers 
of America”. In letter No. 53, written 
to an American friend, Swami Viveka- 
nanda remarke, “I am wearied of 
lecturing and all that norsense.... 
How I should like to become dumb 
for some years and not talk at all!” If 
only most of our modern politicians who 
day in and day out flood the Press with 
statements and counterstatements would 
adopt the wise policy of silence envisaged 
by Swamiji ! 

Swami Vivekananda’s obsession that 
Advaita is the only rational world-view 
finds typical expression. In letter No. 
140 he emphatically declazes :—‘ In 
India dualistic formula are <lready on 
the wane, and Advaitas alone hold the 
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field in force....Advaita will be the 
future religion of thinking humanity.” 

What was Swamiji’s relation to Theo- 
sopiy in- those days? Let Swamiji 
answer. “How absurd! The Theo- 
sopiical magazines saying that they 
prenared the way to my success! 
Indeed ! Pure Nonsense !” 

Here is Swamiji’s tribute to the Ameri- 
cans: “On the whole the Americans 
are a million times nobler than the 
Hirdus....” 

Swamiji records his pleasure-trips as 
freely as he does philosophical discus- 
sions and discourses. “ Mrs.——is quite 
Eriliant and so are many other ladies. 
A very cultured lady from Detroit is 
going to take me to an island fifteen 
miles into the sea. We shall have a nice 
tine. —-has made a bathing dress for 
me Bathing is splendid.” 

I regret to have to record that in a 
volime generally edited with great care 
there are many errors in Sanskrit cita- 
tions which should have been corrected. 

in conclusion, I should like to under- 
line also that, notwithstanding the fact 
thet Swami Vivekananda had practised 
‘Yoza extensively, he seems to have been 
a ~ictim to lumbago. He wrote, “ The 
tunbago is giving me a good deal of 
trouble”, and again, “My lumbago is as 
before”, and then, “The attack of 
furnbago, too, will not leave me on any 
account....” ; 

Then Swami Vivekananda’s judgment 
on the contents of Smritis and, Puranas 
and on the work of Ramanuja, Shankara 
etc. is so prejudiced that I for one feel 
no hesitation in rejecting it. “ The Smri- 
zis and the Puranas”, he wrote, “are 
full of fallacies, errors, the feelings of 
cless and malice.” “ Ramanuja, Shankara 
atc. seem to have been mere Pundits 
wich much narrowness of heart.” These 
remarks, however, will not affect the 
general excellence of the volume, on the 
publication of which Swami Pavitra- 
nanda is to be sincerely congratulated. 


R. NAGA Raja SARMA 
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{In the preceding review a reference 
to Theosophy by Swamiji is quoted. 
The value of his task as an Interpre- 
ter of India to Europe and America is 
in no way minimized by recognising that 
the Theosophical Movement did indeed 
prepare the way for his success. Swami 
Vivekananda first visited America in 
1893. The Theosophical Movement had 
already been in existence for eighteen 
years—since 1875 when it was inaugurat- 
ed by Madame Blavatsky in the City of 
New York. Mr. William Q. Judge had 
organised in the U. S. A. many Theoso- 
phical centres which were active in their 
study and spread of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, the Upanishads, 
etc. Mr. Judge’s monthly magazine The 
Path, in which appeared many articles 


The Social Value of Art. By F. R. 
O'NEILL. (Kegan Paul, Ltd., London. 
6s.) 

This closely reasoned discussion of 
“art” will come as a great boon to 
many who feel the lack of any stable 
standpoint for discussion. The author 
emphasises what we have all felt, that 
art criticism and discussion have too 
long suffered from linguistic confusion. 

By treating the subject from a phi- 
losophical and psychological point of 
view the author is able to help us consi- 
der art in all its forms. Thus we are 
led to a theory that may evaluate paint- 
ing, music or poetry (to mention three 
aspects only) whether they be “ tradi- 
tional” or surrealistic. 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion in the whole study is the clear 
manner in which we are led to realise 
the supreme psychological value of art 
as a means of enlarging and complet- 
ing human experience. Emotional star- 
vation is one of the key-notes of modern 
Western civilisation ; education is stress- 
ing practical instruction and omitting 
any teaching of how to liva; the arts 
are almost the only means of develop- 
ing human powers to their utmost. 

At a time when the arts seem to be 
losing their direct appeal to the public, 
when criticism is too often caught up 
with vague and incomprehensible terms, 


on Indian philosophy, was in full cir- 
culation even among non-Theosophists 
from 1886 when he began its publication. 
Further, Mr. Judge had inaugurated an 
Oriental Department and was issuing 
special papers on Indian lore written by 
competent Hindus, such as Manilal 
Dvivedi. The value of these papers is 
shown by the variety of subjects handled. 
Thus in 1891 appeared in the U. S. A. 
among other good things papers on 
Hastamalaka, Purusha Sukta, Yagna- 
valkya Samhita, Samskaras, Charpata- 
panjarka, etc. These few facts will 
suffice to show that great interest in India 
and Indian thought already prevailed 
prior to Swamiji’s first visit to the 
West.—Eb. ] 


it is particularly helpful to have a sound 
and reasoned theory expounded so that 
the reasonably intelligent reader (even 
if he is ho specialist) can grasp and 
apply it. $ 

Those critics who cling to theories of 
“ pure” art, art divorced from everyday 
life, art which is so abstract that it can, 
supposedly, have no influence on the be- 
holder or listener, will find much to dis- 
agree with here. For here it is argued 
that there is no such thing as “pure” 
art in the sense that it has no contact 
with the world of reality. By logical 
conclusions from psychological investiga- 
tions it is obvious that all mental hap- 
penings are “real”; in fact all our 
knowledge of so-called material facts is 
composed of merely mental events. 
Again pursuits may jib at the ethical 
theories involved in the author’s method 
of criticism, but many others will wel- 
come them as a ray of extremely help- 
ful light, bringing what seems to be com- 
mon sense to bear upon this troubled 
subject. 

This book can be cordially recom- 
mended to all interested in the psycho- 
logical and social development of to- 
day ; to the educationist it should be of 
the utmost value, while artists and 
critics should be forced to study it for 
their own sakes ! ; 

ELIZABETH CROSS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GANDHIANA 


None among the personalities of our 
times has been so vayjously estimated 
as Gandhiji. The wrole gamut of feeling 
and sentiment, varring from adulation 
and worship to contempt and hetred, 
has been expressed about the Mahatma. 
Readers of THE ARYAN PATH dec not 
need to be told of the amazing variety of 
opinions that have been expressed about 
him and the perplexing problems that 
have to be faced ky a person desiring 
to evaluate his life and work. Perhaps 
posterity, looking at him from the 
distance which alone can give the correct 
view, will assign to him the place he 
deserves in Indian and world history. 
But posterity cannot judge him aright 
unless we supply iz with the necessary 
traterial. 

Have we done anything towards col- 
lecting the available material about our 
greatest man, one who is our pride and 
glory? A studert desirous of making 
a thorough study of Gandhi and 
Gandhism, of his views and utterances 
on the innumerable subjects he has dealt 
with in the course of his life, or of the 
significance of his éctivities in three con- 
tinents, is dismayed by the lack of 
adequate facilities for such a study. 
There is not a library which keeps more 
than half a dozen volumes out of the 
hundreds that may have been written in 
a score of languazes about Gandhiji. 
And as for the collection of opinions, 
there have been isolated efforts, such as 
the enterprise of THE ARYAN PATH in 
collecting the opixons of Westerr intel- 
lectuals about Hied Swaraj and about 
Sir, S. Radhakrishnan’s  seventieth- 
birthday volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 
We were also told a few days ago that 
the West Godavari District Board had 
offered to institute Gandhian Chair in 


the Andhra University. But you can- 
not bail out a tank with tiny buckets! 
Our efforts should be vaster and our 
methods sounder. 


We wish to make a few suggestions 
here towards the accomplishment of the 
great task. The first step is obviously 
the building up of a library which will 
contain every book and every article 
written about Gandhiji. Newspaper 
accounts, of his day-to-day activities, 
whith are helpful in the understanding 
of his personality, will also have to be 
collected. Secondly, every bit of the 
Manatma’s writings and utterances—in 
so far as they throw light on his person- 
ality—must be collected. 


A very important and urgent step 
is to interview Gandhiji’s schoolfellows 
anc colleagues and co-workers in India 
anc in Africa and to compile an authen- 
tic and continuous account of his life. 
It will then be necessary to undertake 
the publication of important books and 
articles by and about Gandhiji. 


The last, the most important and the 
most comprehensive task will be to 
publish a Gandhi Encyclopedia which 
will give us exhaustive information on 
all that Gandhiji has said or ‘done. 


Such a work is nowhere more neces- 
sary than in India. The Hindu revels 
in myth-making, and the Hindu of 2240 
wil probably be narrating fantastic and 
incredible tales about the life and work 
of Gandhiji. Perhaps a Gandhi Purana 
will be written. We shall be serving 
reason and truth in compiling an 
accurate record of facts. Do we need a 
ncbler motive for undertaking any task ? 


M. N. SRINIVAS 


Dadar, Bombay. G. N. ACHARYA 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Is man a free agent and therefore 
responsible or is he irredeemably the toy 
of circumstances, including his own 
tendencies, which, even if the result ot 
his past actions, compel him to act now 
in a certain way and in no other? To 
this question, than which there is none 
more immediately practical, Shri S. S. 
Suryanarayana Shastri addresses himself 
in a discussion of “ Karma and. Fatal- 


ism” (The Philosophical Quarterly, 
April 1940}. 
Obviously fatalism carried to its 


logical conclusion would paralyse will 
and action and excuse wrongdoing as 
unavoidable ; equally certainly, however, 
no man is entirely independent of cir- 
cumstances, and of the results of his past 
choices even in his present life. Reason 
demands a solution which shall reconcile 
fate and free will without denying either 
its rightful rôle. 

“Whether tate be regarded as the arbi- 
trary decree of an inscrutable power or 
as the impersonal, inescapable reaction 
from one’s own deeds, the range of 
each man’s choices is obviously con- 
ditioned.by his outer environment, his 
physique,, his clarity of mental vision. 
But within the frame of those limiting 
conditions, his choice is free, his 
reactions are within his own control. If 
the law of cause and effect which is seen 
in operation everywhere in the visible 
universe functions also, as seems reason- 
able, in the moral realm, the hopeful 
corollary to man’s having made his 
present limitations is that it is in his 
power by his present actions to change 

them and to build better for the future. 
"Shri Suryanarayana Shastri rightly 
challenges the wooden interpretation of 
Karma, that every circumstance is the 
result of a specific corresponding cause, 
pointing out that even in the scientific 


. tt 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


field there are many examples of the 
same effect proceeding from different 
causes. Karmic effects must logically 
represent rather the combination and 
interaction of the whole number of 
causes involved in their production. 

And if action and reaction is the im- 
mutable law, is there no way out? The 
answer of the writer is that there is that 
in man that transcends the phenomenal 
which the causal law governs. He can 
therefore escape “the wearying round of 
seed and fruit” if he exerts himself and 
rises above it. This escape or even the 
longing for it might represent the apothe- 
osis of selfishness, but Shri Surya- 
narayana Shastri saves it from this 
charge by implying that the method 
of this achievement is not fleeing from 
the actual but, recognizing the continuity 
of the empirical and the real, incarnating 
the real in the actual, in other words, 
being in the world but not of it. 


That so young an institution as the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute at 
Tirupati in South India should have 
been host this spring to the Tenth All- 
India Oriental Conference attested the 
strong position which the new Vidya- 
leya has attained in the cultural life of 
the country. This position is further 
strengthened by the first (March 1940) 
issue of its scholarly Annals. Not the 
least hopeful feature of both the Insti- 
tute and its organ is their hospitality to 
diverse points of view. 

Of particular interest among the 
varied contents of this issue is a plea by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath 
Jha of Allahabad for the revival of 
study of the Purva-Mimamsa. Dr. Jha 
condemns the intolerant attitude which 
asserts that one darshana is the only 
right path and that the others are all 
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wrong. Specifically he claims that the 
two Mimaémsé Scstres, the Pūrva and 
the Uttara, are mutually comp_ementary 
and in no way hcestile to each other. 

All the darshaaas, and indeed every 
othar philosophy and religion, must 
find the reconciliction of whatever they 
contain of truth ir the one abso_ute truth. 
Truth must agree w.th truth, whetever 
labels men have zven it. Naturally he 
who fondly believes that he has the great 
ocean in his family water-jug is mtole- 
rant of his neigkborr who also fancies 
that he has poured the broad expanse of 
the sea of truth into his own part.cular 
pitcher. It 1s only, however, by studying 
the various religions and philosophies, 
by comparing them Cispassionately and 
with an unbiassed mind and especially 
by noting their various points cf agree- 
ment, that men can hope to discover 
what is true anc what is false in each, 
including their own. 


The demand :or a “universel frame 
of relations” irto which al. observed 
phenomena can it lke bits in a mosaic 
is mstinctive in the normal individual. 
Ralph Tyler Fleweling, Editor of The 
Personalist, analyses in “ The Need and 
the Ilusion of Absolutes” in his Spring 
140 issue the neec of human thought 
to affirm absolutes ir all realms. Scep- 
ticism in philosophy, the “ principle of 
uncertainty” in sciecce and agnosticism 
in religion are half-way houses in which 
the human mind cannot settle down 
content. It is true that paradoxes that 
seem to defy synchesis challenge the 
absolutes in all these fields, but some- 
thing deeper in man than logic clngs tc 
a transcendent anc unknowable spirit- 
ual Reality as the substraturmn and basis 
alike of object.ve phenomena nd ol 
metaphysical thought; to Law, immu- 
table and unecring, as the mode o: 
operation of the universe and to the 
ideal of moral perfection, however shorz 
of that ideal the individual mzy fall. 
The seeming ccntradictions, Dr. Flewe- 
ling believes, are ascribable in most cases 
to the effort to reduce all realitizs to a 
single standard of measurement whereas 
“ what can be evaliated upcn one plane 


...refuses the measurements of an- 
other ”. 

Tne illusory character in practice of 
“the religious man’s dream of absolutely 
perfect moral conduct”, “the scientific 
search for absolute reality” and “the 
philosophical one of absolute truth. . .is 
no eviderce that they are ‘not necessary 
and required ”. 

Of one thing we may be certain, without 
the entertainment of ag yet unachieved ideals 
the world would be turned back to the bes- 
tiality of the pig-sty. The lapsing of these 
spiritual and religious ideals is apparent 
in the present state of society at home and 
abroad, Without them all will agree there 
could be no true religion but it is equally 
true that without tiem there could be 
neither philosophy nor science..., 

To man alone, so far as it is given us to 
know, is given the rare privilege of enter- 

ining unachieved ideals, and of holding 
fast to them until his dreams come true. 
Such capacity can be had only in a creature 
not quite absorbed in the temporal and 
materal; one who is something more than 
the world in which he lives; one who 
transcends both time and matter and is 
himself creative. 

There is nothing of greater moment 
than the ideal on which the mind is set. 


The Rev. Dr. James Little, M. P., 
asked in the House of Commons on 
February 13th if the Prime Minister 
would 
take the requisite steps to set apart a day 
when the whole nation shall be called to 
prayer for the Divine help to enable us to 


overcome the enemy and restore a just and 
enduring peace to the world. d 


He preferred the same request in 
slightly different terms on the 22nd of 
February and was again put off by the 
Prime Minister with an assurance that 
his suggestion would be given consi- 
deration at an appropriate time. 

The Chrisitan Herald, which reports 
the proposal and backs it with profes- 
sional enthusiasm, naively includes in 
its account the comments by other 
Members when the proposal was miade, 
some of which were, to say the least, of 
dubious augury fer the scheme, Thus 
when the proposal was made on the 13th 
of February, Mr. Davidson asked, “ Will 
the Prime Minister keep in mind that 
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the Germans are asking for Divine help 


toc?” . The Christien Herald may have ` 


taken this a3 intended to spur the Prime 
Minister to action, but it may equally 
well have been meant—and with greater 
credit to the questioner’s intelligence— 
to bring out the arrogant folly of coax- 
ing the Deity to take sides in the contest. 

On February 22nd, when the proposal 
was reintroduced, Mr. Sorenson’s chal- 
lenge was commendably forthright. He 
asked the Prime Minister whether he 
would avoid taking any action which 
would lead to “ the complacent and 
barbaric identification of the Deity with 
military victory ”. 

Whatever defence illogicality might 
prompt the orthodox of any religion to 
bring forward for petitionary prayer 
with a benevolent object, no right-think- 
ing individual in any religious fold 
would attempt to justify malediction 
and cursing. And what but cursing can 
one call the prayer of a nation for the 
destruction of its enemy’s armies ? 

There is power in the spoken word 
and in the human will, whether there is 
or is not a God made in the image of 
man to hear and to respord. Incantations, 
even when employed in ignorance, must 
inevitably have their effect, though every 
deflection of the balance of justice 
achieved thereby or in any other way 
must ultimately be restored in suffering 
and pain. Surely the world has suffi- 
cient misery without arousing deliberate 
malevolence by a call to a national day 
of cursing ! 


Only the unthinking fancy that a 
moral decision is always as simple as 
choosing between black and white. The 
moral quality of an act is determined by 
its motive ; none can judge the motive of 
another, and accurate analysis of one’s 
own motives calls for an intellectual 
honesty and a detachment which are all 
too rare. And even a gcod motive does 
not insure beneficent action. 

In “Conscience and Conscientious 
Action”, a masterpiece of sound logic 
(Philosophy, April 1940), Prof. C. D. 
Broad, F. B. A., in flood-lighting “ con- 


scientious objection” to military service 
brings out practical points most valuable 
for: every moral decision, Practically 
every sane adult, he posits, “has a con- 
science ” in the sense that “he can form 
a.reasomable opinion about the rightness 
or wrongness, goodness or badness, of 
various courses open to him”, and that 
his opinions on such matters are 
“capable of evoking his emotions and 
influenciag his decisions”. Furthermore. 
there is a very important sense of “ ought” 
in which it is true to say that a person 
ought always to ‘do that alternative which 
he believes, at the time when he has to 
act, to be the most right or the least wrong 
of all those that are open to him. 

This holds true, he writes, no matter 
“how ignorant or deluded the agent 
may be about the relevant facts, how 
incompe-ent he may be to make reason- 
able inferences from them, nor how crazy 
or perverted his judgments about right 
and wrong, good and evil may be”. But 
it is equally true that “the most’ right 
or the ‘east wrong act open to other 
individuals or to a society, in certain 
cases, may be to prevent a conscientious 
individual from doing certain acts which 
he ough:, in this sense, to do”, e.g., a 
Thug who feels an obligation to practise 
murder. It would be interesting to know 
to what source Professor Broad would 
trace the intuitional promptings in 
regard to purely ethical factors, which 
he seems to admit, or how he would 
account for individual variations in 
ethical sensitivity. 

He analyzes ably the complex of 
motives which may enter into a decision, 
but his most practical point relates to 
the decision which course is the right 
one. Ccnscience, as the intuitive evalua- 
tion of ethical factors, is directly 
concerned with only one class of obliga- 
tions. The other, however, is no more 
negligible, namely :— 
to do what we can to maintain and increase 
the amount of good and to diminish the 
amount of evil, of every kind, in the lives 
of other persons whom we can affect appre- 
ciably by our actions. 


Decision in regard to such obligations 
ae an intellectual process. 


person who is trying to find out 
ors he ¢ ought to do is not using his con- 
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san properly if he fails to inform himself 

as fully and accurately as possible cf*all the 
relevant facts, or if he omits to apply his 
utmost care and skill to the task of fore- 
casting the remote ard the indirect con- 
sequences of the alernatives under consi- 
deration. 

In deciding whaz one ought t do in 
a given situation then, the relative 
urgency of the obligation of bereficence 
has to be weighec against such prima 
facie obligations as promise-keeping and 
truth-speaking, befors the right course 
can be determined. In other words, 
there is no mora. parthenozenesis ; 
righteous action is the progeny of right 
motive and wisdom. As it was once 
aptly put, “By al means follcw your 
conscience, but be sure that it is not the 
conscience of a fcol!” 


It is good for ts to be rerninded of 
a time when the paramcuntcy of the 
claims of duty was widely recognized 
anc. the performer or difficult daty was 
hor.oured as he o- she deserved, Liu 
Hsiang, the famous Confucian scholar 
who lived just before the Chr:stian era, 
immortalized such heroines in his Lieh 
Nü Chuan (Gallerr cf Chinese Women), 
some remarkable f-egments from. which, 
translated by S F. Balfour, appear in 
T’ien Hsia Monthy for March. 

They form a notae compar.y There 
s “Chiang the Trie”, who chose to be 
swept away by the flood rath=r than 
break the agreement she had mede with 
her royal husband. There is the Spartan 
mother of the victorious Gene-al Tzti 
Fa of Chu who, raving learned that 
during the campaign he had enjoyed 
richer and more vacied fare than ris men, 
barred her door ¿gzinst him with the 
stinging rebuke :— 

A general who sends people to the field 
of death and lives himself in luxary may 
be victorious, but Le does not deserve it. 
Such a one cannot remain my son and shail 
not enter my door. 

One of the mos: moving examples of 
putting duty above personal feelngs was 
that of “the Virtucus Aunt of Lu”. A 
countrywoman, fleeing before the invad- 
ing army of the General of CyYi with 


two emall boys, her son and her brother’s 
son, found that she would have strength 
to ave only ore. She- therefore 
abandoned her own son, “a private care”, 
to be faithful to her “public charge”. 
The attacking General was so impressed 
by “a woman of the hills and bogs” 
proving herself. “so valiant in keeping 
to her bounden duty”, that the cam- 
paigr. was abandoned without trying the 
valour of the fighting men of Lu. 

Here are womer. after~ Confucius’ 
own heart, recalling what he wrote of 
“the moral man” in The Conduct of 
Life — 

Finding himself in circumstances of 
danger and difficulty, he acts according to 
what is required of a man under such cir- 
cumstances The moral man can find 
himself in no situation in life in which he 
is not master of himself. 


Archeclogical investigation at the 
antipodes may seem remote from the 
problems that beset us here and now, 
but the American antiquities have their 
message for us. Archzological research is 
of the greatest importance to the unravel- 
ling of the history of religion and of 
mythology and to the discovery of the 
origin, development and distribution of 
mankind. The verbal expression of 
thought is but too liable to distorted 
interpretation, but the concrete imagery 
of the early ideatior. is eloquent of the 
concepts that inspired its artificers. And 
the similarities discernible between the 
surviving records of the ancient West 
and of the early East bear witness to 
cultu-al contacts, the connecting links of 
which seem to have disappeared in the 
shifting of continents to which tradition 
points. 

“The Mystery of Maya”, which 
Wilbur Burton contributes to Tien 
Hsia Monthly for February, deals with 
the remarkable Mayan culture of Cen- 
tral America, already past its zenith 
when the Spanish conquerors demolish- 
ed what remained of it in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Mayas full 2,000 years ago deve- 
loped a hieratic writing equal to that of 
the Egyptians, attained the abstract mathe- 
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matical concept of zero, invented a posi- 
tional, vigesimal (by twenties) system of 
writing numbers, devi a calendar that 
was exact to a day within a period of 
374,000 years—while the Julian calendar of 
their Spanish conquerors was eleven days 
off, conceived of a five million vear span of 
time, learned to predict eclipses, notec ex- 
actly to a day within a thousand years 
the orbit of Venus in relation to that of 
the earth, and without the use of fractions 
(which their mathematics lacked) they cal- 
culated the Iunar year correctly over fifty- 
year periods—a feat involving intricate in- 
tercalation. 

Their architectural remains are only 
less impressive, and the sculptors of 
their profuse bas-reliefs displayed even 
greater ability than the ancient Greeks 
in portraying facial expression. The 
Mzyas lacked the true arch, but they 
had fully developed the cantilever arch, 
which another writer has described as 
“corresponding in type with the earli- 
est monuments of the old world”. 

Mr. Burton makes light of the resem- 
blances between the Mayan remains 
and those of other parts of the world, 
and of the weighty evidence of similar 
symbology. He admits “a very faint 
resemblance between the Chinese dragon 
and the plumed serpent of the Mayas” 
and he sees in the cultivation of maize 
among both the Mayas and the ancient 
Chinese a possible indication of some re- 
mote connection between Maya and an- 
cient China. The truncated pyramids 
of Central America, ascending by suc- 
cessively smaller layers, bear, Mr. Bur- 
ton writes, “only a very superficial re- 
semblance” to the Egyptian pyramids. 
The pyramidal structures of the “ New” 
World are, however, very like the Tem- 
ple of Belus at Babylon, as pointed out 
by Alexander Humboldt in the last 
century. 

But the tide has ebbed, leaving the 
ignorant and decadent remnant of the 
once great Mayan people “among the 
most backward of all the Indians 
of the two Americas”. “The glory 
that was Maya” has passed with its 
mighty builders, unable to resist the cy- 
clic sweep of rise and fall to 
which has bowed every ancient culture 
but that of India, which had and has 


a 


its roots in deeper soil. What line of 
inquiry could be more practical for the 
modern world than investigation of the 
secret of India’s survival ? 


Those who recognize the importance 
to any distinctive culture of the language 
in which it finds its natural expression 
will sympathize with the stand of H. D. 
Lewis of the University of Bangor in an 
article on “Culture and National Life” 
(Life and Letters To-day, March 1940) 
which contains the substance of his 
speech made last year at the National 
Fisteddfod. In it he defends the use of 
Welsh in the courts, the publication of 
philosophical studies in Welsh and the 
translation of technical terms into that 
language—which recalls the attention 
that is being bestowed by several Indian 
language groups on widening their scien- 
tific and technical vocabulary. His 
justification of these efforts, which some ` 
claim is pointless, is as applicable to the 
Indian language problem as to that of 
Wales. 

It is not possible, Mr. Lewis claims, to 
restrict the use of a language to poetry, 
che more artistic forms of prose and 
zindred spheres, without those activities 
themselves becoming dilettante and in- 
effective. 

It is the day-to-day use of words that 
gives them their emotional force. When, 
therefore, a language ceases to be the living 
language of a people, the language in which 
they think and Podl, the language of the 
school, the market and the home, then its 
culture is doomed. 


There is little danger of the Indian 
languages falling into desuetude, but it 
is well to remind ourselves now and 
again of their great importance in our 
cultural pattern. Diversity of tongues 
is not a bar to unity, any more than a 
common language insures mutual har- 
mony. Truth, nobility and brotherliness 
—-and, alas, their opposites as well—can 
be expressed in any tongue. A common 
language, supplementary to the mother 
tongue, is obviously desirable for 
national unity, so that the already exist- 
ing community of ideals and of interests 
may find clearer expression, but it must 
supplement and not displace the many 
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tongues in which our rich anc varied 
culture naturally flowers. 

A bequest of tremendous potential 
value to culture and whick some 





patriotic Indian might well emulate is 


that of the late Mrs. Lucius W. Nieman, 
widow of the publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal (U. S. A.). She left a million 
dollars to Harvaré Universicy  stipu- 
lating only that the income be used to 
“elevate the standards of jourralism ”. 

We may deplore the readiness of the 
unthinking majority to teke their 
opinions and their attitude ready-made 
from their editors, as their forefathers 
took theirs from their priests, but take 
them from some one they will ; only an 
individual here and another there 
assert their prerogative, as human be- 
ings, of thinking for themselves. That 
being the case, nothing can be much 
more vital to any modern civilization 
than the education of journzlists, and 
especially of publicists, along broad and 
true lines; for action is rooted in thought 
and as the leader thinks to-day the 
masses will think——and act—to-morrow. 

Left free to devise ways anc means 
to carry out the intention of the testa- 
trix, the University, as a start towards 
discharging its trust, made several 
fellowships available to selected men on 
a year’s leave from the city rooms and 


the editorial departments of their 
respective papers. Not all were 
university graduates; one kad never 
been in a university before. They were 


- given unrestricted access to all the 
University’s facilities and to all courses, 
without credit for a degree. From the 
account of one Fellow, Frank Snowden 
Hopkins, in Harpers Magazine for 
February, the first year seems to have 
amply justified the experiment in the 
benefits reaped by the immediate bene- 
ficiaries. The real test, of course, will 
come in the extent to which they are 
able to pass on the heightenec mental 
keenness and the broader outloo« gained 
to the public, whom obviorsly the 
bequest was intended chiefly to serve. 


“Quest for Wisdom” is th article 


in which Frank Snowden Hopkins 
analyzes the results of his year at 
Harvard University as a Nieman 
Fellow. It would be too much to expect 
that any university, under however 
favourable conditions, could give him 
ready-made, incontestable answers to 
any of the pressing common problems 
which he took with him hopefully. He 
came away, apparently, with more 
questions than he had before, but he 
learned much. His analysis of the 
results of his studies of the sociological 
aspects of American relief and welfare 
policies, for example, casts a light on 
problems not peculiar to the U. S, A. 
His study convinced him that “our 
national legislators and administrators, 
not to mention. the local ones, are work- 
ing to a large extent in the dark”. 

Deubtless all would admit the 
desirability of a tetter social order, 
however wide and perhaps violent the 
disagreement might be as to what such 
an order would demand and imply. But 
the means employed are important too. 
Mr. Hopkins writes :— 


Aside from considerations of administra- 
tive efficiency and prectical achievement. I 
was convinced that greater allowance must 
be medein the future for powerful social sen- 
timents and inherited moral beliefs ...I 
came to doubt that other reformers [than 

e “ New Dealers”] would succeed much 
better without a convincing emphasis on 
mora! issués on which alone the country 
can be unified. 

Dees not the same apply tp Indian 
unity and to the larger problem of unity 
between nations? ‘Shared ideals and 
common ethical standards are the most 
powerful unifying force in the world. 
Society cannot be transformed by any 
manipulations whatsoever, whether by 
politcians, economis-s or financiers, but 
only by the regeneration, man by man, 
of the units which compose it. All 
genuine development has the individual 
as its basis and must be from within 
without. Convince a man or a body of 
men of the paramount value of purity, 
for example, and the conviction will find 
spontaneous expression in cleanliness 
and in integrity. The programme of 
Satyagrana owes its appeal less to its 
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recognized effectiveness as a political — 


weapon. than to the demand which it 
makes on. all its followers individually 
to rise to their full moral stature, to 
assert their dignity as men, and to 
exemplify the power, meek yet irre- 
gistible, of the consecrated human will. 


War is a terrible business at best but 
in ancient India its horrors were some- 
what mitigated by a chivalrous code 
which would do honour to a modern 
peace-time council and which, tradition 
assures us, was not a mere formulation 
of pious hopes like the conventions of 
“civilised” warfare to-day, but was 
widely observed. Exceptions there doubt- 
less were ; the caste whose business was 
warfare was made up of human beings 
like ourselves; but if breaches of the 
code were the exception that 1s much, 

Valour was greatly admired but the 
concept of Dharma Yuddha (righteous 
warfare) was deeply rooted, as Dewan 
Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
brought out in THE ARYAN PATH for 
October 1938. That concept found ex- 
pression ın many works, which forbade 
not only attackıng non-combatants or 
even the retreating foe, but also taking 
unfair advantage of the enemy, as in 
attacking a man off his guard because 
he was eating or drinking or in coming 
to the aid of either party in a single- 
handed encounter. The use of poisoned 
darts was expressly forbidden ; prisoners 
of war were to be courteously treated and 
wounded prisoners were to receive sur- 
gical attention. The Code of Manu, 
moreover, required the victors to pro- 
claim security for the conquered terri- 
tory and to respect the religion and the 
laws of the vanquished. 

Countless generations of Indians have 
been brought up on the story of the 
magnanimity of Rama who, “when he 
had deprived Ravana of all his weapons 
and his armies and had made him giddy 
with fatigue, asked him to go to his 
palace and to return next day refreshed 
for the fight”. This story was appar- 
ently the prototype of the action of the 
Maharana of Mewar in the Mediæval 
Rajput wars, in freeing Aurangzeb when 


the Moghul Emperor was at his mercy. 

Might not the fighting forces of the 
“cultured West” learn perhaps with 
profit from the ancestors of the “savage 
Indians ” whose presence at the front in 
the last great war the Germans are said 
to have condemned so bitterly ? 


Governmental efficiency is most in- 
adequate compensation for the loss of 
liberty. To deny a man freedom to 
choose within the limits marked by the 
undeniable rights of others ıs to refuse 
him ın so far the mght to learn and to 
grow. In our’ complex modern cvil- 
tion, it 1s doubtless not in the interest of 
the majority to return to the extreme 
latssez-fatre policy envisaged by the Jef- 
fersonian motto, “That Government is 
best which governs least”, but control 
should go no further than necessity 
demands. 

The parlous plight of freedom in the 
modern world emerges as <he most signi- 
ficant point in Prof. A. R. Wadia’s arti- 
cle in the April Philosophical Quarterly, 
“ A Psychological Study of the Ansto- 
cratic and Democratic Principles of So- 
cial Organisation”. Fascism, insisting 
on essential human inequality, on dis- 
cipline and party loyalty, naturally has 
no patience with the ideal of lberty. And 
Communism, though it preaches equal- 
iy, 1s no less opposed in practice to free- 
dom than is Fascism, with the difference 
that Communism regards the restriction 
of individual freedom as a temporary 
expedient, dispensable if and when 
capitalism is completely routed. 

Surveying the present conflict be- 
tween equality and freedom, therefore, 
Professor Wadia sees a distinct swing 
towards the former. He believes that we 
cannot have both. 

Freedom and equality heve turned out 
to be two incompatible id2as within the 
framework of modern democracy. 

This may be granted at once ; human 
beings will always differ ır mental capa- 
city, in moral sensibility, in physical 
strength. It is extremely doubtful whe- 
ther even economic equality, which is 
the aim of Communism, can be estab- 
lished and maintained. Professor Wadia 
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cites the experieme of Russia ta sub- 
stantiate his clarn that if the impetus 
to earn more is removed the vast major- 
ity will lapse inic indifference . anc lazi- 
ness, That is not to say, however, that 
the bare necessities cannot be a-su-ed to 
all without sacrificing incentive zo 2ffort. 

And we cannct have freedom, either, 
unless the unreas)nirg demand Dr 2qual- 
ity is traced to its source in man’s violated 
sense of justice exd the cause of the 
latter are removed. Freedom does not 
and cannot mean self-seeking, in callous 
disregard of the just demand: of the 
many. The pittul cry for bread that 
rings throughouz tne world -nheeded 
must die away before the position of 
freedom is assumed. The cemocracies 
that believe in freedom must fird a way 
to reconcile it wth a greater m=asure 
of social justice cr they must so down, 
and freedom with them, until the dawn 
of a brighter age. 


“The Problem ‘Thild of Eurcpe”—un- 
der that title Mis Dorothy Thompson 
skilfully unravela in the April issue of 
Foretgn Affairs the ~angled skein of pre- 
sent German idex.ogy. She knows Ger- 
many exceedingl” well and brings to her 
analysis an undesstanding sympathy that 
lends her words Łe greater weight. 

There is no do.1b: of the cortribution 
made to the present rational psychopathy 
by the series of chettering psychological 
shocks which the Germans have suffered 
in the last quarter century. But certain 
fundamental psycaological characteristics 
persisted. Not che least significant. of 
these are the unzeconciled inner conflicts, 
as between natioaal self-assertiveness and 
an oceanic expersiveness—a pareuit of 
the general and fte universal. ““The Ger- 
man mind has never been able tc make 
itself up”, even to choose between 
its affinities with the East and wth the 
West.. The German welcomes discipline 
because he cannot impose it on kimself. 


At loose in the cosmos he is anguished 
and divided; but inside four walls he 
1s again attracted Ey the cosmos. The 
German duality of feeling accounts for the 
“remarkable notion of world mission, 
but a remarkable uncertainty of what 


‘that world mission may be”. 


The hopeful aSpect is that “ nothing 
so eager and paradoxical as the German 
mind can be wholly regimented and sub- 
dued”. The opposition Germany is 
meeting to her sense of “ illimitabulity ” 
by the action of England and France, in 
both of which Miss Thompson sees “ far 
more inner unity and spontaneous 
patriotism...than there ever was in 
Germany ” is salutary, for “ with the rec- 
ognition of limits will come the possi- 
bility of making & truly organic and 
civilized society ”. 

But not all the symptoms of “the 
protlem child” are peculiar to Germany. 
Some of them are “twentieth century ”, 
“symptoms somewhat characteristic of 
all decaying middle-class society ”. Miss 
Thompson sees a great renascence as 
necessary for the West to overcome the 
present crisis. The German belief that 
idealism is dead in the West, that the 
West is decadent, makes abortive the 
French and British ideological approach 
to the German people. Those countries 
can exert a drawing power upon Germany 
only if they find the way 
simultaneously to feed men and to liberate 
therm, to adjust the social system to the 

eer of social interdependency without Te 
tablishing slavery. 

In a word, they must exemplify in 
action the admittediy higher ethical con- 
cepts for which they stand if their words 
are to carry conviction. Can any one 
doubt that if. the Allies had given an 
eamest of sincere resolve to apply the 
principles of Democracy on a world- 
wide scale, the Scandinavian countries 
would have rallied openly to their sup- 
port before disaster overtook them, and 
the freg republics of America as well ? 
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INDIA’S NEED—A HIGHER RELIGION 


Every thoughtful Indian ardently 
wishes to remove the curse of com- 
munalism which has been a blight upon 
this country, especially im these later 
days. While no one with a sense of 
history and of psychology can fail to see 
the curse as a result of the Divide-and- 
Rule Policy of a government alien to 
the culture of the country, no one should 
overlook that if Indians did not wish to 
be divided no foreign force could drive 
the wedge in the solid wall of unity. 
Furthermore, we do not think Indians 
estimate correctly the mischief done by 
sycophants and toadies who hang about 
government houses and secretariats and 
who become the instruments of that 
policy of divide et impera. There are 
honest friends of the government, but 
there are also cunning tools and it is 
necessary to distinguish between them. 
These latter will prove an unforeseen 
difficulty in the formation of any organ- 
ism such as that outlined in the able 
article of Shri Radhakamal Mukerjee, 
whose years of service for the ameliora- 
tion of the poverty of our countrymen is 
well known. 

In this volume of THE ARYAN PATH 


the press.ng need for the creation of a 
body of men and women who will not 
only talk but act as Indians has been 
pointed cut by more than one of our 
contributors. Shri Manu Subedar led 
the way in our January issue—“‘ Wanted 
—An Anti-Communal League”. In our 
April number Shri S. R. Kantebet took 
the discussion of the subject one step 
forward and indicated a few practical 
ways adopting which even a small band 
of patriots would successfully Jay the axe 
to the root of the upas tree of com- 
munalism. His appeal in the matter of 
religious beliefs was to “respect each 
other’s views in the religious sphere on 
the ground that religion is a purely per- 
sonal affair”. Shri Radhakamal Muker- 
jee goes further in the following article. 
In his opinion—and we must not over- 
look that he is an economist of the front 
rank and a social worker of considerable 
experience—the pressing need of India is 
a higher religion ; we dzaw our readers’ 
attention to his concluding paragraph. 
If there is one lesson more than any 
other to which the long long history of 
our Motherland points, it is this : that 
physical greatness, economic prosperity 
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and political unity zre but effects oZ 
moral stamina, religious insight and 
spiritual outlook. Intellectual effeminacy 
follows the loss of spirituality and is 
followed by political disunitr and 
economic poverty. Natonal planning re- 
quires consideration pzid to the moral 
and religious influence in the lives of our 
masses. The only tru2 Socialism is tha- 
of Gotama Buddha and Jesus Christ. 
In the teachings o: these two giant 
social revolutionaries and of their peers— 
a few only though they be—are available 
principles and fundamentals for the 
creation of a new order Both retormers 
were ardent philanthropists and practi- 
cal altruists—preaching most unmistak- 
ably Socialism of the noblest and highest 
type, self-sacrifice to the bitter end. The 
teachings of both were boundless bve for 
humanity, charity, forz-veness cf injury, 
forgetfulness of self arc pity for zhe de- 
luded masses ; both showed the sarne con- 
tempt for riches, and made no difference 


The communal situation has suddenly 
and profoundly deteriorated during 
recent years. Looking dack towa-ds the 
birth of Indian naticralism abcut the 
beginning of this century, with it3 poets 
of patriotism, like Tagoze and Aurobindo 
Ghose, and its prophets of nationalism 
like Gokhale, Tilak and Bepin Caandra 
Pal, we can still appreciate the wide- 
mindedness and the comprehensiveness 
of that national movement which touchec 
art, literature, economics and social re- 
form alike, and wanted to bring -nto its 
irresistible idealistic sweep men of all 
religions and castes without distcnction. 
The present political movement Fas lost 
its idealistic character; it smacks too 
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between meum and tuum. Their desire 
was to give the ignorant and the misled, 
whose burden in life was too heavy for 
them, hope enough and an inkling into 
the truth sufficient to support them in 
their heaviest hours. But the object of 
both reformers was frustrated owing to 
excess of zeal of their later followers. 
Half-truths are worse than lies; partial 
brotherhoods worse foes of Universal 
Brotherhood than total absence of 
brotherhood ; separative creeds the great- 
est enemies of Religion. Bearing these 
facts in mind true patriots should come 
together to plan the ushering in of a new 
order founded upen the principle that 
the One Spirit informs and energizes 
every man, every woman, and that there- 
fore none should be disinherited from 
the enjoyment of liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. “Let us have faith that 
right makes might; and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 


A CALL TO INDIAN PATRIOTS 


much of bargaining and huckstering. It 
is permeated by this bargaining spirit 
as it concentrates less on the cultural and 
spiritual goal of Indian independence 
and more on concessions from the British 
in matters of trade, economic policy 
and recruitment to the All-India services. 
The same spirit of bargaining, based not 
on a deep social and ideological unity 
but on rational calculation of reciprocal 
sectional interests, underlay the Gandhi- 
Ali Brothers Hindu-Muslim rapproche- 
ment during the Khilafat agitation, which 
was hailed as the first India-wide cement- 
ing of Hindu and Muslim political 
interests. This was, however, mere 
strategy. There was no recognition here 
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of the claims of the larger loyalty of the 
two communities to the goal of Indian 
political independence or to the common 
spiritual message of an emancipated 
nation. 

The deterioration of Hindu-Muslim 
relations has, of course, been speeded up 
by the Communal Award and the accep- 
tance of separate electorates. Indian 
democracy, long before it has reached its 
goal of national self-determination and 
the planning of its constitution, is en- 
cumbered with a vicious principle of 
representation on the basis of castes and 
communities, a system unparalleled in the 
world in its opposition to the evolution 
of nationalism and of democracy itself. 
Representative government, introduced 
since the Communal Award, has become 
communal government. The welding of 
the two communities which had been 
going on silently in municipal, local and 
civic bodies, in educational work and in 
social service for the last few decades 
has suddenly been interrupted. Alike to 
Councils and to Assemblies, to Muni- 
cipal and District Board meetings and 
to those of school committees people now 
come with stereotyped narrow ends and 
with truculent communal temper. 

India’s national movement is to-day 
unfortunately guided only by the poli- 
ticlans. They have tried and still are 
trying to check Hindu-Muslim divisive- 
ness through pacts and bargains in the 
form of concessions, such as recruitment 
to the services on agreed communal 
ratios or seats in the Ministries or on 
Municipal and District Boards by agree- 
ments brought about through long-drawn- 
out astute compromises ; these pacts and 
compromises, however, only perpetuate 
and do not solve the problem. No spirit 
of bargaining can ever solve it. Unless 
the monopoly of leadership of the 


politicians who have become saturated 
with the bargaining spirit is broken, 
there can be no solution. 

Indian politics, still permeated by the 
middle-class outlook and dominated by 
the narrow consideration of securing a 
few more jobs for the middle-class un- 
employed among the different commu- 
nities and castes in the process of 
Indianisation, must be superseded by 
the mass point of view of peasant and 
labourer in a national economic pro- 
gramme, which will cut athwart the 
middle-class cleavages. The communal 
problem obtains its leadership on the 
issue of educated unemployment. As 
soon as india concentrates on the larger 
and more imperative problem of the 
proletariat, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
small tenants, agricultural workers or 
industrial labourers, the issue will be- 
come national. The Congress should 
plan systematic and codrdinated pro- 
grammes of agrarian reform and of 
tenancy legislation, of debt redemption 
and the rehabilitation of credit, of liqui- 
dation of illiteracy and of rural uplift 
and for the protection and the welfare 
of labour. Eviction and expropriation 
from the land, rack-renting by the land- 
lord and exploitation by the money- 
lender are the common lot of the rural 
masses. There is neither Hindu nor 
Muslim poverty. Infant mortality is not 
a communal but a national scourge. 
Thin gruel and a loin-cloth are national, 
not communal issues. Likewise a con- 
structive economic programme, whether 
carried out by a responsible Ministry or 
preached in the villages, is bound to 
bring the two communities together on 
a common political platform and under 
a common leadership. In the Punjab 
and in Bengal, where the majority of 
Hindus are landlords and money-lenders 
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and the majority o? the Muslim= small 
tenants, debtors and agricultural 
labourers, the coramunal antazonisr. 
feeds the economic conflict of the -lasses. 
More imperative here is the develepment 
of a common economic front through 2 
direct attack on tke problems cf per- 
manent settlement, subletting, trarsfer of 
land, mortgages and indebtedness. 

No politician car assume the leader- 
ship in this national sconomic programme 
in India unless he cherishes and d=velops 
a wide-minded socizl outlook. A Hindu 
politician cannot sincerely and success- 
fully offer more food and raiment and 
better living to the Muslim peacant or 
the pariah serf unless and until he can 
share their poverty in their Litherto 
neglected social setting. Untotclability 
and unapproachabifty are curses which 
prevent the expansion of that social 
sympathy and gooc will, without which 
the economic rights cf the kave-not’s 
cannot be transformed into moza rights 
and claims, commanding the cvotion 
and the sacrifice o: the upper directive 
classes for the beneit cf the community. 

Every educated Indian should be 
deemed a traitor and a reba, who 
persists by word or deed in mairtaining 
the barriers of unto1chability aga nst the 
depressed castes or of social separation 
against the Muslims. Every pslitician 
should regard it as his moral oHigation 
not to be associated with any clubs, 
associations, schools, charities or services, 
which give preference to certah com- 
munities and castes and thus restrict 
civic consciousness in commun:z! com- 
partments. Withcut our pciiticians 
becoming large-mirded social re ormers, 
prepared to ride roughshod over tke 
sacrosanct caste bia3 against untouchables 
and the ancient pr2jucice agains family 
and social intercourse between Hindus 


and Muslims, no economic programme 
of uplift can be sincerely worked out nor 
can it win the common allegiance of the 
masses, 

The problem, therefore, has become 
too deep-rooted sccially to be tackled 
by superficial pacts and concessions ; it 
needs a change of heart on the part of 
the politicians. That change of heart 
can come only from a religious idealism. 
Political bickerings can never disappear 
nor can social distrust and suspicion be 
set at rest unless by religion we can 
awaken or restore the soul of a mass 
politico-economic movement. 

The present political crisis is similar 
to what faced India in the fourteenth 
century, when Muslim political power 
first consolidated itself at Delhi and 
many other cities and brisk conversion 
was going on, effected in different parts 
of the country by fear of the sword or 
by purchase. Hinduism, which had 
assimilated the Sakas, the Huns, and 
the other early immigrants into India, 
was now for the first time faced with 
a religion and a community which, be- 
cause of superior political power and 
greater definiteness of scriptures and of 
ritual, successfully resisted its absorptive 
eclectism. A 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tuty, however, there arose many saints 
like Ramananda, Kabir and the Vaish- 
nava leaders on the one hand and the 
Sufi mystics on the other, who in their 
ardent search for the unity of God 
brought together Hindus and Muham- 
medans, high and low castes, in a com- 
mon worship of the Deity in which the 
context of the Koran and the tradition 
of the Puranas mingled on equal terms. 
It was an age when the inwardness of 
religious feeling arose above Hindu 
dogma and Muslim doctrine, and univer- 
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sal ideas, feelings and attitude were ex- 
pressed by all the great popular mystics 
and saints of India. Kabir expressed 
the religious spirit of the times in the 
following words :— 

“As in different ornaments of gold, 
the same gold is there, so also the differ- 
ent names of God—Shiva or Allah, Ram 
or Rahim, Karim or Keshav, Hari or 
Hazrat—refer to the same Being. 
Namaz and puja are two different aspects 
of the same salutation. You call upon 
the same God whether you have on 
your lips ‘‘Mahadev” or “ Adam”, In- 
habitants of the same soil, wherefore 
divide by labelling yourselves Hindus 
and Muslims?” 

Throughout Northern India the 
rapprochement between Hinduism and 
Islam continued for several centuries, 
inspired by a series of Hindu saints and 
Muslim fakirs to whom royal princes as 
well as peasants owned allegiance. It 
was, however, in Bengal, when, under 
Afghan rule (the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century), Pathan and Hindu 
both stood out against Moghul imperial- 
ism for the independence of the Prince, 
that religious reconciliation attained the 
greatest success, accompanied by the 
largest amount of freedom of social in- 
tercourse between upper-class Hindu 
and Pathan royal and noble families, and 
also between Hindu and Muslim rural 
masses. Marriages between Muslim and 
Hindu families were much more com- 
mon in medieval Bengal than anywhere 
else in India, while it is well known that 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
were translated into Bengali from the 
Sanskrit under the authority of Nasrat 
Shah and Hussain Shah’s General, Para- 
gui Khan, and the Bhagavate at the 
instance of Sultan Shamsuddin Yusuf. 

Many Muslims became devout Vaish- 
navas, beginning with Haridas, the dis- 
ciple of Sri Chaitanya. It was at the 


court of Hussain Shah that the strange 
hybrid worship of Satya-Pir was 
inaugurated. The worship of this “ Pir” 
along with that of Manek Pir and Kalu 
Gazi is still popular in Hindu homes 
in Bengal. Such was the strength of 
the popular religious movement that even 
now Hindu and Muslim peasants bow 
to common gods and godlings presiding 
over famine, pestilence and flood, and 
there are religious sects whose gurus are 
Muslims or Hindus, with their following 
composed usually of religionists of the 
other community. The Sahajiya, Darveshi 
and other popular sects have kept alive 
an ardent catholicism to this day in the 
Bengal villages, in spite of the virus of 
communalism that has spread recently 
from the towns. It was in this catholic 
social and religious milieu that Akbar 
dreamed of welding India into unity 
through the Din Elahi. 


But the acme of the search for uni- 
versal religion was reached in India when 
Akbar, seated in the Ibadat Khana at 
Fatepur Sikri, made the famous pro- 
clamation of 1579, described as the 
Magna Charta of his reign. Before the 
general assembly which he had summon- 
ed he said :— 


“For an empire ruled by one head it 
were a bad thing to have the members 
divided among themselves and at vari- 
ance one with the other.... We ought 
therefore to bring all into one....not 
losing what is good in any religion, and 
each gaining from the other. So would 
honour be rendered to God, peace given 
to the peoples, and security to the Em- 
pire. Let all who are present voice their 
concerted opinion.” 


Akbar’s quest was that of the Sufis 
and the Hindu Sannyasis and he was 
encouraged in it by his friends Faizi and 
Abul Fazl and by that saintly recluse, 
Salim Chisti of Sikri. Akbar may have 
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gone out of his xay to annoy the bi- 
goted but he had 1is mystic visions off 
and on when he lived “behind a veil” 
and certainly he had the vision oi a unit- 
ed India. 

“No man was b build a mosque, or 
to repair those in existence; and later 
on mosques were actuzlly destroved; the 
slaughter of cows was forbidden, and for 
more than a hunted days in the year 
all India was tc abstain from eating 
meat. For Akber had accepted the 
Hindu doctrines o7 ahimsa to animals. 
and of the sanctity of che cow.” 

India did not liter. to Akba:’s pro- 
clamation. His eam of a unified 
divine faith for India was frustrated by 
the forces of histo-~. In the present cul- 
tural crisis, wher. the political-minded 
Muslim is challenging the forces of 
modern education and democracy which 
have built up Indian nationhood and 
seeks to divide the -ountry into imnumer- 
able Pakistans or “ Ulsters” ar.d to lead 
the people into interminable civil wars, 
we have to renew Akbars bafled en- 
deavours, not merely “or social security 
and the unity of India bur also for the 
rediscovery of the soul of religion amidst 
the present obscurantism and bigotry on 
the one hand, ani suzerciliousn2ss and 
cynicism on the cther. 


But the search for the divire faith 
which alone can ceal successfuly with 
the social and the political issue -equires 
both individual striving and group 
organisation. It is essential now that all 
religious and semi ~eligious cultural and 
social-service associations, zll institutions 
and units in Indie which believe at once 


in the unity of God and the unity of the 
Indian people shall mobilise all their 
moral and material resources and come 
together for framing concerted plans of 
action. In the different focal points, 
whether universities or parishads, sev- 
asrams or neighbourhood settlements, 
men of love and of sincerity should come 
together with the deliberate resolve to 
cleanse the ulcer of communalism and to 
eradicate it from the body politic and to 
organise a social and an economic reform 
movement irrespective of creeds and 
communities. 

Where religion divides, the only anti- 
dote is a higher religion. It is difficult, 
however, to acquire and to practise this 
higher religion. But both its acquisition 
and its practice will become easier 
through the grouping of kindred sensi- 
tive and now lacerated minds, who as 
they deliberately practise the art of unit- 
ing themselves with fellow men, Hindus 
and Muslims, high caste or harijan, will 
develop the higher religion as the inspir- 
ation of patriotism, the balm of social 
conflict, and the amritam of the indivi- 
dual soul. I would crave the forbear- 
ance of the editor and the readers of 
THE ARYAN PATH for the following pro- 
posal : that they should gather „together 
in a conference, discuss religious plan- 
ning and establish a few religious and 
cultural units or centres comprising like- 
minded persons with the objectives men- 
tioned, to grapple with what appears to 
be the most serious cultural as well as 
political crisis which has faced the coun- 
try since the advent of British rule. 

RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


“TAO TE CHING” 


: ITS PRACTICAL 


PHILOSOPHY 


[Dr. Lionel Giles is a well-known authority on Chinese lore, whose numer- 
ous volumes have enriched the knowledge of the Western world about that country’s 
ancient wisdom. A question may well be asked about our esteemed contributor's 
closing sentence : why should it be “ hard to realize” that Lao Tzii taught what is 
regarded as the central message of Jesus Christ, supposed to have been delivered 
for the first time to humanity ? Is it not past time that Christendom shed the super- 


stition that Jesus was the first advocate of the Golden Rule? 


Not only 


Lao Tzi but his great contemporary the Buddha also taught the same doctrine. 


—En.] 


The title which has been chosen for 
this article may seem strangely inapt, 
if not self-contradictory. For practical 
philosophy, if it means anything, is phi- 
losophy applied to active purposes, and 
we know what Lao Tzii thought of ac- 
tion in a general way. “Practise in- 
action”, he said ; “occupy yourself with 
doing nothing. ...Attain complete 
vacuity, and sedulously preserve a state 
of repose....The Empire has ever been 
won by letting things take their course. 
He who must always be doing is unfit 
to obtain the Empire.” However, we 
may evade this initial difficulty by in- 
terpreting the words less strictly as “phi- 
losophy applied to the general conduct 
of life”. How far, then, is it possible 
or desirahle to carry out Lao Tzii’s pre- 
cepts in daily life? An answer suggests 
itself at once. Inasmuch as these pre- 
cepts are mostly negative in character, 
all that is necessary is to abstain from 
doing things, and one cannot go far 
wrong. But Taoism is not quite so 
simple as that. In the first place, one 
soon discovers that the injunction to do 
nothing is not one that can be obeyed 
to the letter. Not only is it impossible 
to live without action, but life itself is 
in a certain sense synonymous with ac- 
tivity, while perpetual quiescence 
amounts to nothing else than death. Lao 


Tzit was fond of coining paradoxes, but 
we cannot suppose he meant these to 
stand as universal rules of conduct. To 
insist on treating them as such and to 
za to absurd extremes in an effort to 
conform to the doctrine of inaction 
would have appeared to him just as 
forced and unnatural as the opposite 
course and therefore contrary to Tao. 
For, professing to base itself on the laws 
of Nature, Taoism must maintain an 
equipoise which prevents it from going 
too far in any direction, 

What seems to have impressed Lao 
Tza most forcibly when he contrasted 
human activities with the operation of 
natural laws was the excess of positive 
endeavour and the dearth of what 
Wordsworth calls “wise passiveness” in 
every department of life. He saw that 
the heavenly bodies completed their re- 
volutions, that night followed day, that 
the moon waxed and waned, that plants 
flourished and decayed in their due 
seasons, without visible effort of any 
kind. The underlying motive power 
never showed itself, yet everything ran 
its appointed course smocthly, steadily 
and quietly. In human affairs, what a 
difference! On every hand, violence 
was rife. Evil men were grasping at 
power and holding it by main force. 
Harsh laws extorted money from the 
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people and kept them in hopeless sub- 
jection. The death-penalty was inflict- 
ed for trifling offences, while stervation 
and misery stalked throvgh the land. 
Even if the worst forms of cruelty were 
avoided, the lives of the poor weæ made 
intolerable by prying and meddling 
from above. All this, to Lao Tzit’s 
thinking, sprang from man’s itca to be 
doing something at all costs, If <s he al- 
most came to believe, all doing was prac- 
tically equivalent to wrong-doing, how 
much better to do nothing. If the zomplex 
machinery of civilized life and social re- 
lations could produce only widespread 
unhappiness, why not scrap it al- 
together? Away with so-called civili- 
zation! Let mankirc revert to its pri- 
mitive state of simplicity, following na- 
tural instincts rather than artificial laws. 
Government could then be reduzed to a 
minimum, yet there need not be 
anarchy. So far from being el_minated 
entirely, the ruler pleys an impor-ant part 
in Lao Tzii’s scheme ; but he must be 
nothing less than a Sage, whese wisdom 
will largely consist in keeping himself m 
the background ar.c refraining from 
vexatious interfererce :— 

“In the highest ertiquity, the people 
did not know that they had rulers. In 
the next age, they loved anc praised 
them. In the next, they feared them. 
In the next, they despised them... .So 
long as I do nothing (says the raler), the 
people will work ott their own reform- 
ation. So long as I love calm, the people 
will right themselves, If onlr I keep 
-from meddling, the p2ople will grow rich. 
If only I am free from desire, the people 
will come naturally back to simplicity.” 

Here we have the fundamertal belief 
in the force of example which is so 
deeply ingrained in Chinese ethics, and 
which Lao Tzùŭ appears to have held with 
the same almost pathetic inensity of 
conviction as Corfucius himself. Al 
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though the notion may have been owr- 
stressed by them, there is much more 
truth in it than is usually admitted by 
our modern theorists. It is certain, at 
any rate, that good government camot 
in the long run be expected from “ad 
men. Self-mastery must be attained by 
one who wishes to control others ; elf- 
cultivation by one who wishes to teach 
others. 

Of course, in speaking of rulers ind 
their subjects, Lao Tzi had in rind 
much smaller communities than the 
great and populous countries of to-cay. 
China as he knew it had long cesed 
to be a unified empire; it was a eon- 
geries of more or less independent stetes, 
living uneasily side by side, and son- 
stantly encroaching on their neighbcirs’ 
rights and territories. Lao Tzii’s own 
ideal was “a little State with a small 
population, and not more than a hend- 
red men available as soldiers”. his 
clearly indicates little more than a vil- 
lage. 

“There might still be boats and zar- 
riages, but no one would have ccca- 
sion to ride in them. There migh. be 
weapons and armour, but no one would 
need to use them. I would have them 
return to the use cf knotted cords (as 
an aid to memory, instead of. writmg). 
They should find their plain food seet, 
their rough garments fine. They sould 
be content with their homes, and h_ppy 
in their simple ways.” 

Such a state of Arcadian innowence 
has been the dream of reformers and 
philosophers in every age, and Lao Tzu 
may have seen something not udise it 
in the more remote village communities 
of China. But for the vast majori-y of 
the world’s inhabitants it cannot ever 
have been a practicable mode of life, 
and every day, as time goes on, È þe- 
comes more hopeless to think of any 
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such return to a mythical Golden Age. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that the Tao 
Té Ching can provide us with no exact 
model for the conduct of life. No man 
can be a Taoist in the strictest sense, nor 
can a State be administered on purely 
Taoist principles. To a lesser degree this 
is true of most other systems of philoso- 
phy or religion; but Taoism seems to be 
peculiarly at variance with the facts and 
necessities of ordinary life. Pushed to 
its logical conclusion, it can but lead to 
stagnation more or less complete, to a 
paralysis of human faculties, to intellec- 
tual death. But the Chinese are re- 
markable for their robust common sense, 
and in adopting ıt as one of their “three 
religions” they never seriously contem- 
plated the erection of a State system of 
quietism and laisser-faire. Syncretism 
is in their blood, and they were well 
content to be Confucianists, Buddhists 
and Taoists all at the same time. Cer- 
tainly they felt that much of Lao Tzii’s 
thought was too valuable to be allowed 
to perish. 

With the gradual transformation of 
Taoism into a popular religion we are 
not concerned here. Alchemy and the 
quest for immortality, the practice of 
divination and the control of evil spirits, 
the canonization and worship of innu- 
merable divinities, even the develop- 
ment of medical science (always closely 
associated with Taoism)—these things 
are remote indeed from the austere ut- 
terances of the Tao Té Ching. In spite 
of the upgrowth of superstition, this 
treatise still remained a source of in- 
spiration to which men might retum 
again and again. If it did not provide a 
code of morals and social behaviour 
complete ın itself, it was useful as a cor- 
rective, or an emollient, of other systems 
more adapted to the stern realities of a 


workaday world. It supplied an ele- 
ment of idealism, even of poetry and 
zomance, which was not to be found in 
Confucian writings, while its outlook on 
life was more carefree and joyous than 
zhat of Buddhism, with its insistence on 
suffering as the key-note of all existence. 

In the course of time, Taoism tended to 
become identified in the popular imagina- 
tion with hermits who had withdrawn 
from the troubles of the world to a life 
of stark simplicity in the mountains, or 
with bohemian coteries of artists and 
poets who, in the true Horatian spirit, 
filled the fleeting hours with wine and 
revelry. But the message of the Tao 
Té Ching was not merely to these few. 
It was addressed to all who had ears to 
hear, and more especially to those in a 
position of authority. Thus, the ruler of a 
state is constantly reminded of his true 
place in the order of things. He must 
“make humility his base”, and “ wish- 
ing to be above the people, he must by 
his words put himself below them. For 
in this way, the people will not feel his 
weight”. He must eschew luxury and 
self-indulgence, and make every effort to 
lighten his subjects’ burden. 

“Where the palaces are very splendid, 
there the fields will be very waste, and 
the granaries very empty.... The 
people starve because those above them 
devour too many taxes; they are diff- 
cult to govern becauge these above them 
are meddlesome ; they are indifferent to 
death because those above them are too 
grossly absorbed in the pursuit of life.” 

The death-penalty is expressly con- 
demned ın these striking words :— 

“There is always a Power that pre- 
sides over the infliction of death. He 
who would take the place of this Power 
and himself inflict death is like a novice 
using the tools of a master-carpenter. Of 
those who use the tools of a master- 
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carpenter there are few who will not cut 
their own hands.” 


Lao Tzu lived in a period kaown to 
historians as that of “The Fighting 
States”; and his attitude to war is 
again uncompromising :— 

“Weapons, however beautiful, are 
instruments of ill cmsn, hateful to all 
creatures. Therefore he who Fas Tao 
will have nothing to do with them.... 
There is no greater calamity tham lightly 
engaging in war....V/here troops have 
been quartered, brambles ard thorns 
spring up. In the track of greaz armies 
there must follow lean years.” 

The final injunction to the reler who 
successfully carries out this teaching is 
to seek no recognitior for what he has 
done; “When your task is completed 
and fame has been achieved, then 
retire into the background ; for this is 
the way of Heaven.” After he nas con- 
‘ferred prosperity on the people, the 
means he has used should remain un- 
divulged, so that they may say: “We 
have come to be as we are, naturally 
and of ourselves.” 

And what of the plain man wno holds 
no official post but needs guidance too in 
his everyday life? He will find in the 
Tao Té Ching many sensible words cf 
advice that he can accept witacut ques- 
tion, some also that may seerr a little 
strange :— 

“ Be sparing of speech, and things will 
come right of themszlves....Keep the 
mouth shut, close the gateways of sense, 
and, as long as you live you vill have 
no trouble. Open your lips end push 
your affairs, and you will not kæ safe to 
the end of your days....Those who 
know do not speak; those wao speak 
do not know.” 

We see that Lao Tzù anticipated 
Carlyle in preachinz the gcspel of si- 


lence. He also set great store by the vir- 
tues of gentleness and humility :— 

“Gentleness brings victory to him who 
attacks, and safety to him who deferds. 
Those whom Heaven would save, it 
fences round with gentleness..... There 
1s nothing in the world more soft end 
weak than water, yet for attacking 
things that are hard and strong there 
is nothing that surpasses it....The coft 
overcomes the har, the weak over- 
comes the strong. There is no one in 
the world but knows this truth, and 
no one who can put it into practice. .. 
Keep behind, and you shall be put in 
front....He that humbles himself shall 
be preserved entire. ...Goodness strives 
not, and therefore it is not rebuked.” 

But it is in dealing with the prob:em 
of evil, and especially in his reaction 
to wickedness in other men, that Lao 
Tzi broke entirely new ground and 
must have incurred sharp criticism from 
his contemporaries. “Even if a man 
is bad”, he said, “how can it be rght 
to cast him off ?...Requite injury with 
kindness.” And again: “To the good 
I would be good; to the not-good I 
would also be gcod, in order to make 
them good.” In another saying, one of 
the most arresting m the whole of the 
Tao Té Ching, he enlarges upon the 
same theme :— 

“Among men, reject none’; among 
things, reject nothing. This is celled 
comprehensive intelligence. The good 
man is the bad man’s teacher ; the bad 
man is the material upon which the 
good mzn works. If the one does not 
value his teacher, if the other ‘Joes 
not love his material, then despite their 
sagacity they must go far astray. This 
is a mystery of great import.” 

It is hard to realise that such words 
were spoken several centuries before the 
Christian era. 


LIONEL GILES 


DEVOTION—MEDITATION—ACTION 


[This is the seventh in the series of studies on the Gita by Professor D. S. 
Sarma, the first of which appeared in our January number—Eb.] 


It may be said that most men have no 
special aptitude of any kind and that 
their sphere of work is determined only 
by chance or accident. Has the gospel of 
Svadharma no message for them? The 
Giia makes no distinction between 
Svadharma and Svakarma. If nature 
imposes no obligations on us, habit, which 
is rightly called the second nature, does. 
What we are accustomed to doing every 
day in the profession we have entered— 
our daily round of duties in our office or 
our shop—may be made the basis of our 
Karma Yoga as easily as the special gifts 
of mathematical or musical genius. We 
shall be judged not by the work we do, 
but by the way in which we do the work 
given to us. It is better to work in a 
small place with a large heart than to 
work in a large place with a small heart. 
Karma Yoga can illumine a hovel as 
well as a palace. The smaller the place 
probably the more intense is the illumin- 
ation. The Gita says in an oft-quoted 
verse :— 

“All works with no exception culminate 
in Jnana.” (IV. 33) 

But Karma Yoga can be satisfactorily 
performed only by those who cultivate 
the habit of contemplation and prayer 
and seek the help of God in controlling 
their desires and resisting the temptations 
that beset their path. The Gite there- 
fore advises us to retire now and then 
into solitude to collect our thoughts 
and to concentrate our minds on the 
Supreme Spirit. The Dhyana Yoga that 
it recommends is quite simple and 
natural, unlike the elaborate technical 
Yoga later systematised by Patanjali in 


his Yoga Sutras. 

“Renouncing entirely all the desires 
born of imagination and restraining with 
his mind all the senses on every side, a 
man should gain tranquillity little by little 
and with a steadfast purpose concentrate 
his mind on the Spirit and think of no- 
thing else. Whatsoever makes the 
wavering and fickle mind wander away 
—it should be withdrawn from that and 
brought back to the control of the Spirit. 
For Supreme Happiness comes to the 
Yogin whose mind is at rest, whose 
passions are composed and who is pure 
and has become one with God.” (VI. 
24-27) 


Similarly the bhakti or devotion to 
God that the Gite recommends is not 
the excessive emotionalism of the later 
Bhakti schools. There is no trace of 
exaggeration about it. It is in healthy 
contact with practical life and is cal- 
culated to lead the worshipper on his 
path to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Reality. Karma and Bhakti in the Gila 
supplement each other. There is no ques- 
tion of which is the more important 
of the two—the disinterested performance 
of duty or the seeking for the Grace of 
God through meditation and prayer. The 
rwo go side by side. The more we seek 
the Grace of God the more eager do we 
become to carry out His will. 

Again the Bhakti that is taught in the 
Gita is a progressive feeling. With His 
usual catholicity Krishna recognises all 
forms of worship—the worship of the 
spirits, the worship of the gods, the wor- 
ship of the personal Iswara and the 
worship of the impersonal Brahman. He 
points out that it is man’s own nature 
or capacity that determines his particular 
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form of worship. All forms are accept- 
able to God as they are only His forms 
and He is behind -hem all. But He 
sends His grace ir. proporticn to the 
quality of worship that is offered. The 
purer the worship the fuller is zh2 Grace. 
As the worship of the gods and the 
spirits produces onlv limited results, 
Krishna calls upon all to progress to- 
wards the worship of the One Ruler of 
the Universe—a pure monotheistic 
worship. And as for the worskir of God 
as personal Ruler or as the impersonal 
omnipresent Spirit, h2 says that zt makes 
no difference at all, only the latter is 
a more difficult pata for men as they 
are constituted in this world. Tte verses 


to be studied in this connection are 
these :— 

“Men in whom goodness prevails 
worship the gods, men in wham passion 
prevails worship demi-gods and demons 
and others in whom dullness prevails 
worship the spirits and ghosts.” 
(XVII. 4) 

“Those who worship the gods go to 
the gods, those who worship the manes 
go to the manes, those who worship the 
spirits go to the sp:rits and those who 
wership me come urto me.” (IX. 25) 

“Whatever may he the form which 
each devotee seeks to worship with faith 
—in that form alone do I make his faith 
steadfast. 

“Possessed of the faith he worships 
that form and his desires are fulfilled, 
granted in fact by me alone.” <VII. 21 
and 22) 

“Even those who worship the other 
gods and are endowed with fait: worship 
me alone, O Arjuna, though in the 
wrong way. 

“For I am the enjoyer and the lord of 
all kinds of worship. But these men do 
not know my real nature. Hence they 
fall.” (IX. 23 and 24) 

“Those who have fixed their minds 
on me and who, ever steadfast and 
possessed of supreme faith, wership me 
—them do I consider perfect in Yoga. 





“ But those who worship the Imperish- 
able, the Ineffable, the Unmianifested, 
the Incomprehensible. .. .they also come 
to me. 

“The difficulty of those whose minds 
are set on the Unmanifested is greater, 
for the goal of the Unmanifested is 
harder for the embodied to reach.” 
(XII. 2-5) 

Having thus fixed the best form of 
worship, the Gite points out the succes- 
sive steps by which one can reach the 
goal of Bhakti, namely, life in God. In 
the following verses the goal is given in 
the first verse and the way is then traced 
backwards to the early stage of Karma 
Yoga :— 


“Fix thy mind on me alone, let thy 
thoughts rest in me. And in me alone 
wilt thou live hereafter. Of this there 
is no doubt. 

“Tf thou art not able to fix thy mind 
on me, O Arjuna, then seek to reach me 
by the practice of concentration. 

“Tf thou art not able even to practise 
concentration of mind then devote thy- 
self to my service. For even by doing 
service to me thou canst reach perfection. 
If thou art not able to do even this, 
then give up the fruit of all thy actions, 
seeking refuge in me, with thy mind 
subdued.” (XII. 8-11) 

In other words, the ordinary duties 
of life discharged ir. a selfless spirit, re- 
ligious works of devotion, exercises in 
meditation and unwavering concentration 
are the steps that lead one to the fullness 
of spiritual life in God. To those who 
try to tread this path and seek his help 
Krishna gives an assurance in resounding 
verses which have been a source of con- 
solation to many a humble traveller 
through all the ages :— 


“ Even if the mos: sinful man worships 
me and worships no other he must be 
regarded as righteous, for he has decided 
aright. 

“He soon becomes righteous and 
obtains lasting peace. Proclaim it 
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boldly, O Arjuna, that my devotee never 
perishes.” (IX. 30 and 31) 

This assurance is given to one and 
all without any distinction. The only 
qualification that is required is an 
attempt on the part of men to tum 
towards God and seek His help. The 
moment this is done He whom the Gite 
describes as the Lord of all the worlds 
and the Friend of all creatures comes to 
dwell in their hearts out of His infinite 
compassion and “dispels the darkness 
born of ignorance by the shining lamp 
of wisdom ”. These are not empty words. 
Every one who has made the attempt 
knows how mysteriously and in what 
strange ways light has come to him. 
He knows how often in his ignorance 
he has asked for a stone and bread has 
been given to him. He knows how the 
Helper has taken him by the hand ever 
since he trusted Him and has led him 
safely through the difficult and anxious 
moments in life; how sometimes he 
ungratefully forgot Him when he 
emerged out of the darkness, but soon 
memory stung him and he fell prostrate 
on the earth; and a thousand other 
things which make him say from his own 
experience that the following words of 
K-ishna are literally true :— 

“Fixing thy thought on me thou shalt 
surmount every difficulty by my grace.” 
(XVIII. 58) 

Grace is open to all. There are no 
distinctions here of caste or creed or sex. 
Tt is one of the glories of the Bhagavata 
theism founded by Krishna that it does 
away with all the old restrictions enforced 
by the orthodox teachers of the Veda. 


Speaking particularly of caste and sex 
disqualifications the Teacher says :— 


“Those who take refuge in me, O 
Arjuna, though they are of the lowest 
birth for their past sins—be they women 
or Vaisyas or Sudras—even they attain 
to the highest state.” (TX. 32) 


It is not according to caste or creed 
or sex that Krishna classities his worship- 
pers, but according to the aims of their 
worship :— 

“Four types of righteous men worship 
me, O Arjuna—the man in distress, the 
man who wishes to learn, the man 
who has an object to gain and the man 
of knowledge. 

“Of these the man of knowledge who 
has his devotion centred in One and 
who is ever attuned is the best. For 
supremely dear am I to the man of 
knowledge and he is dear to me. 

“Great indeed are all of them. But 
the man of knowledge—I deem him to 
be myself. For being perfectly poised 
in mind he resorts to me alone as the 
highest way.” (VII. 16-18) 

Thus according to Krishna the man 
of the highest knowledge is also the man 
of the highest devotion. There is no 
distinction between the highest Jnana and 
the highest Bhakti. In the lower stages 
they strengthen one another, but in the 
end they form one ineffable experience. 
Accordingly the Master never belittles 
Jnana as some of the later teachers of 
Bhakti do. On the other hand, though 
the final word in the Gita is, as we shall 
see, one of Bhakti and Prapatti, that is, 
love and self-surrender, Krishna repeat- 
edly says that Bhakti leads to Jnana, 
that Love of God leads to a vision of 
Him :— 

“ By devotion he knows me, knows me 
in truth, what I am and who I am. Then 
having known me in truth he forthwith 
enters into me.” (XVIII. 55) 

And after the miraculous transfigura- 
tion, in which Arjuna was privileged to 
see Krishna not as his friend and 
charioteer but as a cosmic being envelop- 
ing all creation as an awful dispenser of 
life and death, Krishna says :— 

“Neither by the Vedas, nor by aus- 
terities, nor by alms-giving nor yet by 
sacrifice can I be seen in the form in 
which thou hast seen me now. 

“But by devotion to me alone may I 
thus be known, truly seen and entered 
into, O Arjuna.” (XI. 53 and 54) 

D. S. SARMA 


HISTORY AND THE PRESENT 


A THEOSOPHICAL SURVEY OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


{Gordon H. Clough graduated from the University of California last year, 
specialising in Historiography. In this article he surveys the field in the light of 


Theosophy.—ED,] 


Why do men study history? It is be- 
cause they seek something in knowledge 
of the past that may be useful in the pre- 
sent. There are scholars for whom the 
study of ancient civilizations and customs 
is a pleasing intellectual hobby ; others 
search the political and economic events 
of previous times as verification for pre- 
selected principles designed to zuide the 
present social order. Most mcdern his- 
torians belong to one of these two groups, 
and herein, perhaps, lizs the secret of a 
declining interest in history on the part 
of the general public. Few tut book- 
worms care to read “ original zesearch ” 
on the fish-hooks used by Easter Island- 
ers in the tenth century. Few have any 
confidence in the conclusions of econo- 
mic and political historians whose pre- 
dictions for the immediate present have 
woefully miscarried ; nor is there much 
help to the vital experiences of daily 
living in such treatises A growing sus- 
picion is afloat—a suspicion that history 
is not of much use after all. 

It is not fair, however, to place the 
blame upon “history” itself, for if in 
its broadest sense history comprehends 
the sum total of human experience, an 
unfolded present, ell values must fall 
within its scope. The fault lies, not in 
the irrelevance of past to present, but 
in the way we study the past—in the 
limitations of our present perspectives 
and abilities. What we see in 
past history reflects our present bias. 
As Carl Becker has said, “ The specious 


present is always with us.” Our selec- 
tion of the historical problems which we 
think should be studied reveals our pre- 
sent scales of values—the kind of things 
we think important—and hence discloses 
philosophical positions as well. In the 
words of John Dewey, “all history is 
necessarily written from the standpoint of 
the present, and is in an inescapable sense 
the history not only of the present, but 
of that which is contemporaneously judg- 
ed to be important in the present.” 

And what is judged important in the 
present? A study of environment on the 
assumption that man’s present nature is 
due to natural and economic conditions 
and changes, rather than to self-induced 
moral or spiritual chenge. The historian 
who preaches environmental determinism 
is a philosophical meterialist. What he 
has to say of spiritual and moral values 
is entirely superficial, since as a philoso- 
pher he gives priority to matter. His con- 
clusions should be valid only for those 
who share his philosophical position, yet 
the pressure of popular materialism has 
convinced many that judgments in mat- 
ters of the spirit and of morals are the 
work of the scientific historian. 

Modern historians, while subject to 
this prejudicial view, have none the less 
tried to make history more meaningful. 
It is as though they had asked the ques- 
tion, “ What does history mean to be 
about ? ” and then attempted to launch it 
upon a more profitable career. These 
workers have sought to discover the 
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“sociological forces” which mould the 
external forms of social, economic, and 
political institutions ; digging deeper than 
their predecessors into the process of his- 
torical causation, they announce that the 
culture, the literature, and the wav of liv- 
ing of the common man have been the 
fundamental causes behind human 
events. This movement has been loosely 
called “the new history’, a term made 
popular by James Harvey Robinson. It 
is a scholarly reaction to the view of the 
English historian Seeley, who remarked 
that “history is nothing but past poli- 
tics”. Crane Brinton, writing ın The 
American Scholar (Spring 1939), thus 
explains what may be termed the philo- 
sophical background of many of the 
“new historians” :— 

“ Robinson, his friends and disciples 
were all ‘progressives’, greatly influenc- 
ed by the hopeful liberal socialism of 
such pre-war figures as H. G. Wells and 
Bernard Shaw. They were in our native 
phrase good Jeffersonians and came 
naturally by their interest in the common 
man. But they also held that if you 
could somehow get to understand the 
whole of the past of a society like ours, 
learn just how all the stupidities, the 
superstitions, the inequalities and the 
otter defects we see all about us came to 
be, you gould then take sensible measures 
to improve matters.” 

Two elements have emerged from this 
approach to history, first, a recognition 
of the importance of the culture of the 
masses in determining the development 
of civilization, and second, an emphasis 
upon the economic factors in this deve- 
lopment. Here the followers of Robin- 
son join hands with the economic deter- 
minists. Both reflect and express the 
frame of reference of empirical science. 
Hence it is impossible for such scholars 
to understand the “whole” of the past 
when they emphasize economic and en- 
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vironmental factors at the expense of 
those which are more vitally important 
—moral and spiritual values. 

Perhaps the most valuable discovery 
of the new historians has been the fact 
that in a given period prevailing beliefs 
determine the ideas of all hut the most 
exceptional thinkers. And this, indeed, 
is no new “discovery”. Hegel, a his- 
torian of quite other views, remarked 
that “every philosophy belongs to its 
age, and is subject to its limitations.” 
Modern appreciation of this truth is ex- 
pressed in the popularity of the phrase 
“climate of opinion”, which received its 
latest currency at the hands of Alfred 
North Whitehead, the eminent philoso- 
pher and mathematician. But Dr. White- 
head did not invent the phrase ; he bor- 
rowed it from John Glanvil, an English 
writer of the seventeenth century, friend 
and admirer of Dr. Henry More, the 
Cambridge Platonist. In The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, a noble appeal for free 
thought, for intellectual humility and 
for experimental science, Glanvil 
wrote :— 

“... they that never peep’d beyond 
the common belief in which their easie 
understandings were at first indoctrinat- 
ed, are indubitably assur’d of the Truth, 
and comparative excellency of their re- 
ceptions...the larger Souls, that have 
travail’d the divers Climates of Opin- 
ions, are more cautious in their resolves, 
and more sparing to determine.” 

The clear perspective of a “ mystical ” 
writer, it seems, becomes acceptable only 
when echoed by a “scientific” philoso- 
pher. 

The “scientific” historian is limited 
by his philosophical environment, the 
“climate of opinion”, which suggests 
that all problems of ethics must be dealt 
with as problems of habit and custom. 
“He consistently evades the historical fact 
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that the moral prob.em—that of əvzluat- 
ing conduct as good orevil—is the vital 
issue of every age. As W. MacNeale 
Dixon says in The Human Sctuction, 
“We know more than ever was krown, 
and are convinced that we know no-hing 
of what we most wish to know.” ““Sc.enti- 
fic” sociologists and historians -gnore the 
questions about which we “ most wish to 
know”. 

Another example of the inadecuacy 
of the materialistic interpretatior oi his- 
tory is available in the recent wr tings oi 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Dr. Bamer has 
been producing bulky volumes or the 
slightest provocation for many y2ars. In 
his latest volumes, Social Thougii from 
Lore to Science and Society in Transition, 
Dr. Barnes lays the blame for “he pre- 
carious condition of moder civ lization 
on our general failure to view the life 
of human beings realistically, which 
means, in his view, materialistical y. R. L. 
Duffus, reviewing Society in Transition 
for the New York Times, expcses Dr. 
Barnes’s faith in the materialisic con- 
ceptions of popular science :— 

“We (Bames) traces the effec af the 
industrial revolution, and the rise of 
scientific thinking, briefly but competent- 
ly. The statement of the theme reveals 
our author as accepting the mechanistic 
implications of modern biology, Jispens- 
ing with the doctrine of ‘ free-wil’, con- 
cerned with the ‘social lag’ which xeeps 


our thinking and ovr institutions s3 far 
behind our knowledge.” 


In Social Thought from Lore tr Science 
Dr. Barnes presents the view that once 
we are well rid of philosophicel specula- 
tion, or “lore”, realistic think ng will 
produce answers to our social queszions. 
He places his trust in “analyt cal dis- 
cursive reasoning”. Yet as Atour Salz 
says in a comment on this work in The 
Philosophical Review (May 199) :— 


“Men seem to be prompted by ex- 
amples and patterns rather than by 
argument and advocacy. The ferment 
of mysticism seems to be indispensable 
for making the social dough rise.” 

Now we come to the practical crux 
of the question: Whence this “ mys- 
ticsm” ? If there is more to man than 
meztter—if there is a man of mind and 
spirit evclving through the physical, then 
the forces behind the development of his- 
tory must be dominantly intellectual and 
sptritual—a possibility which materialism 
refuses to consider. Further, if this is a 
metaphysical rather than a physical 
warld, only knowledge transcending phy- 
sical experience can answer the ques- 
tion: “What constitutes true moral- 
ity?” If man be known as a spiritual 
being, then his actions can he evaluated 
in terms of their consonance with the 
obiective of soul evolution. 

Philosophers are not oblivious to the 
need for a moral standard in critical his- 
tory, but feel this must be sought in com- 
pilations of tribal custom and similar 
anchropo-ogical and sociological research. 
TEis involves history in a relativistic 
circle. Ernest Troeltsch, foremost of re- 
cent German historiographers, speaks of 
the limitations of empirical studies of 
morals :— = 

“The great obstacle to this procedure 
lies in the fact that ethics itself must 
derive its knowledge of values from the 
facts of history, and can furnish nothing 
more than a critical delimitation and ad- 
justment of those values. We are thus 
confronted with a logical circle : we must 
interpret history by the degree in which 
it approximates to ethical values, and at 
the same time we must derive those ethi- 
ca. values from history.” 


The only escape from this “circle” 
lies in recognition of the fact that his- 
tory must take its ethical principles from 
moral philosophy, and not hope to dis- 
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cover them by induction. Then to have 
ethical value, history must illuminate 
right principles of conduct by specific 
examples. In the words of Fontenelle, 
a historian and philosopher of the 
eighteenth century :— 

“History is good for nothing if it be 
not united to morality....It is certain 
thet one may know all that man did 
and still be ignorant of man himself.” 

Two years ago Dr. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago pointed to the 
need of drawing moral conclusions from 
historical research. This is also the 
view of Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy. In a 
recent issue of the Journal of Philosophy 
(August 31, 1939) he says :— 

“Historiography in general is, and 
should be relevant to one present pro- 
blem, but to one that is present only in 
the sense that it is perennial. The his- 
torian’s, and especially the intellectual 
historian’s, general and perennial pro- 
blem is the problem of human nature 
and human behaviour.” 

Appreciation of the moral conten: of 
history leads naturally to the search for 
a standard. To know which are the 
“good” circumstances and events, we 
need a measure of goodness. There is only 
one desideratum agreed upon by all 
those who are concerned with the moral 
aspects of history, and that is the gene- 
ral welfare. What, then, is “good” for 
mankind ? 

According to scientific materialism, the 
“good things of life” are to be found 
principally in satisfying the variable om- 
binations of urges for sex, food and shel- 
ter. Each individual is adapted to seek 
his enjoyment differently, and often at 
the expense of some one else, because of 
a law called the struggle for survival. 
From this standpoint, how unjust, even 
stupid, to pass moral judgments on bio- 
logical automatons who have fought 


bloody wars to satisfy natural urges, or 
because, perhaps, nature short-changed 
them in the matter of a certain gland 
secretion! No moral interpretation of 
history is possible from such a basis. 
However well-intentioned, historical 
writers can but sketch the framework of 
what moral history must include, for 
they cannot write it until they adopt a 
fundamentally different attitude concern- 
ing the nature of man and the enduring 
significance of his acts in the moral deve- 
lopment of soul. For instance, there can 
be no physical explanation for the for- 
getfulness of self that betckens true altru- 
ism and brings the greatest benefits to 
humanity. How can there be any real 
history while scientific method ignores 
what materialism fails to explain? The 
sociological historians hope that individ- 
uals may be brought to’ act in behalf 
of the “total situation ”—the whole of 
mankind—but on what ground do they 
expect a purely physical creature to strive 
for this spiritual ideal ? 

Let us turn to a less barren source 
than doctrinaire materialism. Surely 
some historians have realized that there 
are other forces than the physical in the 
drama of human destiny! Hegel, des- 
pite short-sighted applicat:ons of his prin- 
ciples, saw the law of cyclic change work- 
ing ın the development of civilizations ; 
and while the full import of Karma re- 
mained for him “dark and inscrutable”, 
since he recognized but one aspect of this 
law, he nevertheless fourd in Spirit or 
Idea the primal cause which unfolds its 
potentialitizs through changing forms. 
This idea ts further developed by Emest 
Troeltsch :— 


“Each Listorical phenomenon is to be 
estimated by reference only to that de 
gree of approximation to the Idea which 
is set before it and is possible to it. In 
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this way every epoch kas a relative justi- 
fication, though it must, at the same time, 
be judged in the light of an absolute 
end. This shows th2 necessary relativ- 
ity of the philosophy of history, and yet 
makes it possible thet the relztive shall 
appear to be included in the mcvement 
towards the absolite. The absolute in 
the relative, yet nct fully and finally in 
it, but always pressing towards fresh 
forms of self-expression, and so effecting 
the mutual criticism of its relative indi- 
vidualizations—suc1 is the last word of 
the philosophy of history.” 

The Theosophicel iew of h:story fol- 
lows naturally from such a formulation. 
The Absolute in man is spirit, pressing 
to fresh forms of self-expression through 
the mental nature, the psychical nature 
and the physical. =very intelligent form 
of whatever degree contains the essence 
of this same spirit, which is simply the 
power to unfold. The purpose af evolu- 
tion on earth is th2 acquirement of soul 
experience—an ever dezper awzkening to 
the interdependenc2 02 all sentient life. 
Through his varicus instrument3, man 
may contact all cegrees of manifested 
intelligence and influence them to a 
higher evolution of their own. When this 
continuing spiritual being, far clder than 
any form he may temporarily :nhabit, 
realizes his responsitiity to the whole 
of evolution, he keoomes one of those 
great lovers of humanity whose unselfish 
achievements mark the path af history. 
It is indeed philoscpkical ideas that have 
been the rulers ofthe world. Economic, 
political and social difficulties are all 


traceable to the egocentricity of human 
beings. Man is influenced to act accord- 
ing to his concept of self, and by the 
extent. of his perception of interrelation- 
ship with other selves. Recognition of 
physical brotherhood must spring 
from the perception of the identity of 
spirit, wherever present, and the nature 
of its unfoldment through an infinite 
evolution governed by the inherent law 
of interdependence. The Theosophist 
points to Karma and Reincarnation as 
the truly “revolutionary ideas” that 
may stem the present destruction of 
men, nations and ideals. In the words 
of a great Theosophist, William Q. Judge, 
“The self-compelling basis for right 
ethics is found in these and no other 
doctrines.” 

Theosophy, under whatever guise pre- 
sented, has been behind all movements 
that have been conceived to help the 
development of spiritual man. The fu- 
ture course of human events depends 
primarily on recognition by an enduring 
man of an enduring universe, in which 
he is the causative agent. To recognize 
those bases of action that have worked 
detriment in the past, to understand 
something of that vest sweep which the 
whole of history represents, means devo- 
tion to philosophy. This philosophy may 
tule the world or it may continue to be 
subordinate to the level of contempor- 
ary prejudice. The choice is with those 
who possess the knowledge of all the 
forces in history. 

GorpDoN H. CLOUGH 


FREUD ON THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 


[Dr. Satishchandra Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D., is lecturer in philosophy at 


the Calcutta University.—Eb. ] 


Of all the attempts made to discredit 
religion. in modern times that of the late 
Professor Sigmund Freud was the most 
subtle and astounding. The science of 
psychoanalysis, primarily meant for the 
cure of neurotic patients, he brought to 
bear on religion in the attempt to expose 
it as an illusion. By religion Professor 
Freud meant monotheism as it was estab- 
lished among the Jewish people and 
continued into Christianity. It was in 
totemism that he found the earliest ap- 
pearance of religion in the history of 
mankind. From this earliest form reli- 
gion had developed into polytheism with 
its belief in many gods, and the next. step 
in its development had led to monothe- 
ism. ‘This had been brought about by 
the concentration of the many gods of 
antiquity into the one Divine Being. Re- 
ligion thus consisted of the dogmas that 
Ged was an omnipotent and omniszient 
being, the creator and the moral govern- 
or of the world, and that he in the end 
ordered everything for good. The dog- 
mas of religion had no foundation in ex- 
perience’and reason. Yet religion had a 
powerful sway over mankind. Religious 
ideas were just those whichi fulfilled the 
oldest and strongest wishes of mankind. 
The sense of infantile helplessness 
aroused the need for protection which 
the father provided ; the helplessness of 
the human race before the pitiless forces 
of nature made it necessary to cling to 
belief in the existence of an Almizhty 
Father. Religion was an illusion in the 
sense that wish-fulfilment was the main 
factor in its motivation. Further, the 


Omnipotent God developed was a revi- 
val of the one and only Father Deity 
worshipped by primitive races. Religion 
was a return of the repressed or forgotten 
past. Like every memory returning from 
the forgotten past, religion produced the 
strongest influence on mankind and put 
forward an irresistible claim to belief. 
Religion was thus an obsessional neuro- 
sis of mankind, a delusion of humanity. 
It would pass away in time with the 
establishment of the reign of reason in 
man’s life 

With due respect to Professor Freud 
I must say that he was a bold but false 
prophet of religion. His prophecy about 
the future of religion was based on cer- 
tain false assumptions and vitiated by a 
fundamental misconception. He arbitra- 
rily took religion to consist of certain 
dogmas or doctrines of Christian theo- 
logy and identified it with monotheism. 
But it is by no means true to say that 
all religions are monotheistic in his sense 
of the word. There are some religions 
which are not theistic in any sense, eg., 
Buddhism, Jainism and Advaita-Vedant- 
ism. So far as these godless religions are 
concerned, Professor Freud’s theory has 
no application, since none of them can 
be characterised as a Father religion or 
a Son religion. None the less they are 
religions, because they represent an atti- 
tude to life which is distinct from all 
other attitudes, moral, zsthetic or secu- 
lar. 

Further, when by religion Professor 
Freud understood certain dogmas, he 
ignored the very essence of religion. Re- 





1See Freud’s The Futyre of an Musion and Moses and Monotheism. 
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ligion is not so muck a way of believing 
as a way of living and experiencirg. To 
be religious is not to hold certair. views 
about external or internal reality, but to 
experience and to live the life of the 
spirit in us. All religions of the world 
agree in holding fast to the belief in 
spirit. Even totemism is no exception. 
The totem is an object of warship be- 
cause the ancestor is believed ~o live in 
it as the protecting spirit of the clan. 
As Dr. Bowman. has pointed cut, “ To- 
temism acquires its significance entirely 
from a belief in the spirits of che to- 
temic object ”.1 

How the belief in spirit could arise in 
the life of primitive peoples Professor 
Freud has not explained ; rath2r he has 
seemed to take it for granted. The be- 
lief in spirit can be properly explained 
only if we admit some experience of spi- 
ritual reality in the life of primitive man, 
however vague and imperfect i: may be. 
Given the belief in and, by implication, 
the experience of spirit, we can under- 
stand the development of religion from 
totemism or animism through rfolythe- 
ism to monotheism. That in the course of 
this development man made gods or God 
in his own image and to fulfil his strong- 
est wishes we need not deny. It was the 
most natural thing for man to do. Some 
trace of anthropomorphism may be 
found in all the spheres of man’s intel- 
lectual activity. The natura. sciences 
had their beginning in what we pow call 
magic, and even to-day they continue to 
be inspired by man’s hopes and aspira- 
tions. It may even be that nature itself 
is made by man to meet the needs of his 
practical life. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that different religious ideas shculd re- 
flect different human motives ard serve 
different human interests. 
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All these, Lowever, constitute not the 
essence but the accidents of religion; 
they belong to its outer garb and not to 
its inner life. Religious dogmas and doc- 
trines, rites and ceremonies, customs and 
institutions may change, cease to func- 
tion, and eventually cease to be. Man 
may outgrow the necessity of a theistic 
or monotheistic religion with its Father 
God, Mother God or Son God. But the 
religion of spirit, which arises out of the 
experience of spiritual reality, may be 
expected to survive particular forms of 
religion like totemism, polytheism and 
monotheism. It was not man’s helpless- 
ness and selfish desire of protection that 
first impelled him to fabricate a world 
of religious illusions. Rather, it is the 
belief in spirit as the inspiring principle 
of the body that is the real source of all 
religion. 

With the imperfect knowledge 
about self and the world with 
which it began its career in pre- 
historic times, the human race was 
apt to confuse the spirit with physical 
things and living bedies. : Even at the 
present day ordinary science and philo- 
sophy have not enabled man to unravel 
the mystery of spiritual life and to de- 
monstrate the existence of spirit as a 
superphysical reality. They either leave 
us in doubt about the reality of spirit 
or offer certain misleading conceptions of 
it as identical with body, brain or mind. 
What is necessary for the attainment of 
indubitable knowledge about spiritual 
reality 1s direct experience of it, just as 
sense experience is necessary for certain 
knowledge about physical reality. But 
direct experience of spiritual reality is 
possible only for those who are sufficient- 
ly determined and prepared to undergo 
the necessary discipline of mind and 





1See A. A, Bowman, Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, Val. 1, p. 99. 
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body. It is easy to see that a religion 
based on the difficult course of self-puri- 
fication and self-control must be limited 
to a small number of gifted individuals 
who are pure in heart and penetrating in 
insight. A critical and comprehensive 
study of religious history seems to show 
that the development of religion is in 


RESCUE THE 


Through the waiting-room of the Grand 
Central Station 
A shabby little Negro walked whistling. 


His hat was shapeless, his coat was ragged 
and stained, one shoulder was lower 
than the other. 

The slanting rays of the late afternoon 
sun streamed through the great 
windows in huge bara cf gold. 

All around him was the glory of science, 
the splendour of wealth, the 
grandeur of power. 

He was whistling : 

“ Rescue the perishing, 
Care for the dying.” 


Perishing ? 

A people who can build swift trains 

And railway stations like cathedrals— 
but far more wonderful ? 

Dying? 

Here is life, 

Movement, straining forward, tension, 
work, and the proof of achievement. 


the direction of an individualistic reli- 
gion of spirit. Possibly the future of 
religion will.be some kind of mysticism 
which is securely based on the bed-rock 
of genuine spiritual experience and is free 
alike from the ordinary dogmas of reli- 
gion and the bitter conflicts of religious 
creeds, ` 
S. C. CHATTERJEE 


PERISHING 


But the science that built the trains and 
the station 

And all the other wonders of the city 

Has built cannon and high explosive shells 

That would make the whole city in a few 
minutes a mass of crumbled 
masonry and twisted steel 

And blood and agony ; 

And gas that can choke soldiers and 
workers, fathers and mothers, and 
even little babies. 


That isn’t something far away, 
Something that can never happen to us. 
It may leap upon us any day. 
“Rescue the perishing, 
Care for the dying. 
Tell them of Jesus 
The mighty to save.” 
Did the shabby little Negro know a secret 
That was not built into the Grand Central 
Station, 
That scientists and politicians, financiers, 
smart writers, and big shots of 
every kind have missed? 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 


ESCAPISM 


[In this arise Miss R. E. Bruce, author of How to Live Vitally, makes an 
appeal for the restoration of harmony to a discordant world. The only “escape” lies 
through knowledge zr.d understanding. Readers familiar with the Eastern doctrine 
of Karma will recognize it in the solutior: Miss Bruce has suggested.—Ep. ] 


The majority >i mankind seem to 
spend most of their lives in trying to 
escape from evil. During th2 ‘ast few 
years this tendenzy has become much 
more marked. In academic t2mms, it is 
called “the philosophy of escapism”. 

The crisis of September 1923 drove 
millions to drink, tc drugs, to theatres, 
to the cinema ami, :n many cases. to 
suicide. The evil thing was too big for 
them. They sought escape. 

But there is no escape. Evil will find 
man out no matt=r where he is, if his 
conduct has been such as to bring evil 
upon him. For the world is made up of 
these two opposites, good and evil—not 
of good alone, as some idealists think, 
nor of evil alone, as some cynics believe 
—and man attracts to himself the one or 
the other as the magnet attracts the 
needle. But this cces not mean thet 
man should endure vil. The choice of 
good or evil lies in His own hands, to 
choose at his owr discretion. For it is 
he himself who mekes his destiny and not 
the malignant or kind fate of his fancy. 

When man mee‘s the difficulties of 
life—whether these difficulties be per- 
sonal or universal—by running away 
from them, they accimulate ar greater 
speed and with more disastrous <orce. 

It was the policy of escapism on the 
part of those who mile which brought 
about the crisis of 1938. For escapism 
and defeatism are synonymous terms. 
If man will but “ace up to his present 
problems, however difficult they may be, 
and do his best tc solye them, the future 


must and will become progressively 
ezsier to meet. But if, as so conspi- 
ccously in world policies of recent years, 
he shelves the difficulty in the senile, 
ccwardly hope that events will finally 
scrt themselves out successfully, he is 
merely trying to escape from his troubles 
and leaving them to the hopeless pros- 
pect of a degenerative fate. 

For whether man likes it or not, the 
laws of nature cannot be changed, and 
one such law is that an eternal inertia 
lies at the root of inanimate things, 
waich living matter, and man especially, 
alone has power to move. This inertia 
is of an evil nature, because it is lacking 
in vitality and vibration. It is, in fact, 
negative and “dead”. Among material 
things, all dead matter putrefies and 
becomes nauseous and inimical to life, 
and the process is the same with immate- 
rial things. That which is inert is dead, 
and that which is dead becomes putrid 
and kills life. 

A situation which is not faced and 
sclyed with courage and decision, how- 
ever skilfully the avoidance of it may be 
hidden, becomes first negative and inert, 
then “dead”, and finally active in-a 
negative and destructive way and so 
poisonous to human life. 

That which does not grow deteriorates. 
That which is not constructively active 
above, becomes destructively active 
below. 

“Fortune favours the brave”, holds 
a deep and subtle truth beneath its 
cesual phrasing. The servant who feared 
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to lose his talent and so to incur dis- 
pleasure and punishment tied it up in 
a napkin and eventually met his master’s 
wrath. Those who had the courage to 
go to meet the dangers of the world and 
who used their talents to the utmost ad- 
vantage received praise and reward. 

Man is only now beginning to realise 
fully that he reaps exactly as he sows. 
The knowledge of this affrights him, 
without always leading him to a solution. 
But the call to “live dangerously” was 
never more clear and insistent than it is 
to-day. “Safety First” has become the 
most dangerous of slogans, the most 
murderous and suicidal of policies, a 
thousand times more so than in the 
ordinary eventless days that now seem 
s incredibly remote. 

Man attracts to himself the positive 
(good) side of the world or the negative 
(evil) side of life by his own courage or 
cowardice. 

Physical courage is at once the most 
spectacular and the most widespread, 
but, as its name implies, it is courage 
on the lowest of the three planes of be- 
ing. Mental and spiritual courage is al 
once less ostentatious and infinitely more 
rare. The latter is the courage that is 
never daunted by a situation and never 
runs away from it, “hoping for the 
best ”—as if “the best” could possibly 
come about from inert matter in a neu- 
tral condition without some help from 
man! It ig that contrary state of active 
being and acting which brings the best 
into manifestation. The stream of evil 
is deflected from man’s path so that even 
he himself is astonished at his escape. 

Alternatively, if through previous mis- 
takes and wrong-doing of his own, the 
evil materialises into its negative, putrid 
expression, man can minimise the shcck 
of its advance by facing up to it fear- 


lessly. He can rise above it, as though 
he were in a great flood in which, if he 
stood firmly on a rock, the rushing 
waters wculd merely bathe his feet. 
Then, as the flood recedes, he can wend 
his way beck to the safety of the shore. 
The floods are beaten, But he has had 
to face them first, to stand up to all the 
violence of their assault, before that vio- 
lence could be subdued and overcome. 

The first essential towards overcoming 
evil ig for man to believe, in the pro- 
foundest depths of his mind and heart, 
that no harm can by any possibility 
come to him, because all things come 
from God, and God creates good alone. 

By believing in evil man creates it and 
endows it with fictitious power. For we 
must never losa sight of the fact that all 
evil is of man’s own making. No evil 
creation is possible to God. But nothing 
good is impossible to God. It is only 
man who sets limitations to His power, 
and by believing in evil, first causes and 
then increases it. 

To conquer evil, man must first under- 
stand its fundamental cause and nature. 
Evil is the result of ignorance of and 
cpposition to natural laws. The way of 
escape is not through ignorance, but 
through knowledge and understanding. 

Piscean man, that is, man in his 
material stete, can comprehend the light 
of good only by passing through the 
darkness of evil. It is for him to make 
that period of darkness long or short, as 
he wills. 

The relation of the above remarks to 
the present world situation is obvious. 
It is only when man understands the 
reason for nis sorrows that he can rise 
above them into the clearer, purer air of 
happiness. There are many signs to-day 
that man at last appreciates, to a great 
extent, the reason for all the great accen- 
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tuation of evils that has come upon him. 
He begins to realize, however dimly, that 
the selfish, personal attitude is not the 
right one, not only towards others, but 
also towards himself. Success in that 
direction could last onty for a shart time, 
' and that time has already passed. He 
is crushed down by the evil results of 
his own self-seeking, and his rezlization 
of that fact is the frst step towerds im- 
provement in his concitions. 

All suffering, whether of nations or of 
individuals, is brought about by the 
breaking of natural laws. Man suffers 
from racial wrongs as well as for indivi- 
dual ones. Of this the Great War was 
a striking example. The fate cf every 
nation is carved out by its predominant 
thoughts and actions. Where the balance 
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is greatly depressed on the side of des- 
tructive thought and attachment to 
material things, these evils, when grown 
to maturity, bring about wholesale catas- 
trophe, in which the seemingly innocent 
are apparently sacrificed with the guilty. 
To restore harmony to a discordant 
world, no more is needed than to think 
and to act harmoniously in every single 
thing, and to inspire others to do the 
same; to stand up and support that 
which we know to be right, no matter 
how great are the odds against us, and 
to help others to do likewise. This is to 
“live dangerously ”, for at times it re- 
quires a greater courage than it seems 
we could possibly possess. But it is the 
only way towards a conquest of our 

national and universal difficulties. 
R E. Bruce 


A twenty-year-old coloured man named Frederick O’Cora, by trade a riveter, 


and living at 26, Fernleaf Street, Moss Side, Manchester, told the Lancashire 
Conscientious Objectors’ Tribune] in Manchester yesterday that he had had a hard 
struggle to gain the job he was now in owing to the colour bar. He did not wish 
to take any part :n military service. He was not allowed to join in times of 
peace. “ What would I be fighting for?” he asked. “I will always have to go 
through with this kar, never geting the right I am entitled to.” 


Mr. A. Robercs: There are some of us in this country who believe all 
men are equal, irrespective of colour. If you felt, as the result of this war, that you 
would be treated as an equal would it alter your opinion ? 


Applicant: There is no freedom for the coloured man, whatever you say. 
We do not get treated as equals In reply to Judge E. C. Burgis he said that had 
he been treated as ar, equal he would have fought. 


Judge Burgis said O’Cora had favourably impressed the Tribunal by his 
frankness and honesty, and he had not tried to clothe his ideas in “ mysterious 
words”. He said that as in times of peace he was the victim of prejudice and 
had not an equal chance with the white man, he did not see why, im time of war, 
his services should be sought. But the Tribunal was satisfied that conscience did 
not prevent applicant joining the Army, and his name would be removed from 
the register without qualification. 

—The Manchester Guardian, 3rd April, 1940. 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE PROBLEM 


Nationalism is to-day the world’s key 
political problem, and one as fascinating 
as it is complicated and difficult. This is 
primarily because everywhere the term 
has meaning, and everywhere it means 
something different. Hardly anywhere 
do we find two nationalisms quite alike, 
partly though far from wholly because 
hardly anywhere are they in precisely 
the same stage of development. Eastern 
Europe must in this matter be sharply 
differentiated from Westem Europe, 
Scandinavia from Mediterranea. while 
the Americas, Asia and Africa, not to 
add Australasia, all demand separation 
into other and subdivided categories. 
Here is proof, if proof be needed, of 
nationalism’s organic nature, of its poten- 
tial capacity to satisfy, at any rate tem- 
porarily, certain basic human hopes and 
desires, even if by no means always the 
highest. It moves across the world like 
water poured over an uneven surface, 
never failing to fit itself to each irregu- 
larity, taking on the shape and colour of 
that which is below it, reflecting that 
which is above it, changed by but also 
changing everything with which it comes 
into contact. 


These local differences, these grada- 
tions, have been, described and compared, 
together with analyses of a number of 
more general aspects of the subject, in 
a capable and valuable volume prepared 
by a study group of members of the 
Roval Institute of International Affairs 
and issued under the auspices of that 
body. The membership of the study 
group was, needless to say, distinguished, 
but even more so was the list of experts 
in many relevant fields who consented to 
criticise and comment upon the material 
from their various points of view, and 
the result is a book sometimes uneven, 


*Nationalism : A Report by a Stud 
of International Affairs, (Humphrey Milfor 


OF NATIONALISM* 


often too closely packed, but always full 
of fact and penetrating comment, and as 
a whole indispensable to any student of 
nationalism regarded either historically 
or (even more) in its contemporary 
manifestations, Unlike many such aca- 
demic studies it is well, or at least living- 
ly, written, stimulated perhaps by the 
urgency implicit in its origin, having 
been undertaken, it tells us, “ because 
contemporary developments of national- 
ism appear to threaten the very future 
of civilisation”. 

There we touch the root of the matter. 
“The nation is the political group, and 
nationalism the political group loyalty, 
of the present phase of civilisation.” 
Yet it would seem that it may destroy 
that civilisation if the latter cannot 
escape its toils. Must this be, and, if 
so, why must it be, and how has it come 
about? Why should men offer their 
loyalty to that which threatens them 
with destruction? There is one very 
simple general answer which indicates 
the more particular and immediate one. 
It is that in every human and therefore 
finite formulation of reality there is a 
truth which releases to life, and also a 
limitation which sooner or later must 
reveal its strangling noose to draw its 
blinder adherents to death. Every great 
religion, every great philosophy, every 
great historical development (and most 
minor ones too) have had this truth, and 
all have also had this limitation. The 
wise man, it has been said, is he who 
knows when to change horses, and few 
truer words have been spoken in jest. 


Here we see the importance of under- 
standing nationalism—and indeed every- 
thing else—historically. First we must 
appreciate quite clearly its relatively 
recent origin; it may be a natural 
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growth, but it is, however much some 
may wish to suppose otherwise, hardly 
in the nature of things. Racial or tribal 
or other more or less local cultures have 
existed throughout all human history, 
but nationalism, as a sonscious anc poli- 
tical loyalty, spread:ng from land to 
land and from continent to continent, 
belongs clearly to the last five hun- 
dred and some would even szy to 
the last two hundred years. In Europe, 
where it first arose and where to 
this day it flouristes most vigorously 
and most variously, the localism of 
medieval feudalism nad by the period 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
outstayed its welcome. The immediate, 
practical loyalty to one’s nezr-by over- 
lord, the larger vaguer loyalty to the Em- 
peror or the Churca, had worked well 
enough in a world ware travel and trade 
were confined to the <elatively few. But 
when the faltering of belief in thease older 
obligations coincided with the rise of a 
merchant class making and exchanging 
products over ever-wider areas, and as 
gradually improving communications 
made these larger movemerts ever 
easier, a new focus for loyalty Lecame 
necessary. Men found it in th2 nation, 
which afforded, to the degree that the 
kings or other central autbority’s rule 
was effective, the desired more excensive 
administrative areas, within whica men 
could move freely and know themselyes 
still amongst their fellows and under the 
governing power which accorded them 
whatever rights they might possess. It 
was a release, an added securicy, an 
enrichment, for men to know themselves 
and to be able tc act as Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. They walked cut of the 
medieval prison (as it had become) into 
a new free world. 


Nationalism was—is, in some parts of 
the world—in that degree a necessary 
forward step. But conditions, especially 
in the modem wcrld, outpace ideas. 
To-day, when men can telk together 
from opposite sides of the earth, when 
motor-car, railway, steamship ani aero- 
plane increasingly diminish distances, 
when events in any one country are apt 


to have immediate and often serious 
repercussions in many others, the nation 
is too often not a liberating but a limit- 
ing unit. Moreover, conditions make it 
not only limiting but actively dangerous. 
From a variety of causes, well explored 
in the volume referred to above, 
“the nation-state became in the 
eizhteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the standard economic unit. ‘Whether 
the existence of the nation created the 
economic unit, or whether the exist- 
ence of a natural economic unit creat- 
ed the nation, is a question which 
permits of no dogmatic and uniform 
answer. In all cases, there was pro- 
bably interaction between the two 
fectors.” But it is the characteristic of 
a capitalist economic nationalism never 
ta stand still, but to seek a constant 
expansion ; it turns naturally to an im- 
perialism ever absorbing new territories 
for exploitation. When such territories, 
oz the best of them, have all been 
absorbed—which is what has happened 
to-day—imperialisms must clash. The 
fear of conquest or indirect domination 
by others infects empires and smaller 
nations alike. Each, in natural con- 
sequence of such fear, begins to bristle 
with armaments and threats which in 
the nature of things sooner or later lead 
inevitably to war. That is, in simple 
terms, why nationalism, which a century 
ago seemed a progressive, liberalising 
force, is to-day widely regarded as re- 
actionary and menacing over most of 
Europe and a very great deal of Asia. 


What then are we to do about it? 
Must we denounce nationalism, and then 
turn our backs upon it in the march to 
some newer and better goal? That 
would be one way out, but it appears 
completely impracticable. Nationalism 
ig no spent thing, but a still-growing 
power, increasing rather than relaxing 
its hold in all continents and on all 
classes. Different parts of the world are 
in different stages of political develop- 
ment, and what is here the withered, rot- 
ting husk may be there the ripening, 
nourishing fruit. In this matter of na- 
zionalism, as in too many others, it is all 
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too likely that we Europeans take too 
narrowly local a view, that we tend to see 
the problem from the European angle 
only, and forget or pass over with inatten- 
tion the position and possibilities of the 
other continents. For this there is in this 
case, I think frankly, more excuse than 
in many others. Modern nationalism is, 
it has been indicated, a recent and West- 
em growth, and it has been from 
Europe and primarily on Eurepean lines 
(though with ever-increasing local differ- 
ences) that it has spread to the rest of 
the world. Japan has adopted many 
Western ways without very notably im- 
proving upon them, and this is a case in 
point. Modern Chinese nationalism is 
still in the making, unfortunately almost 
continuously under the worst possible 
conditions, It may well be held that the 
accounts of these and of Indian national- 
ism in the Institute volume are far too 
superficial and perfunctory, but, shy as 
any Englishman must be to express him- 
self on this or any similar subject, it is 
hard not to feel that a strong case is made 
out for the origination of Indian nation- 
alism in ideas and in impulses essential- 
ly European, and even harder not to find 
in the moving contribution by Shri Manu 
Subedar to the January issue of THE 
ARYAN PATH! a tragic confirmation that 
such nationalism tends to rest all too 
often upon negative anti-English feeling, 
and that unless the inner unity for which 
he pleads is attained, it can, as he says, 
“only produce a feeble copy of the 
West ”. 


The point about these, as about nation- 
alisms in the other newer continents, is 
that they give all too clearly the appear- 
ance of presenting little more than earlier 
phases of European nationalism. Where 
they seem calmer, more creative. more 
hopeful in all respects, the dread doubt 
comes whether they are not so principally 
because they have not yet been subjected 
to the same intensive strains, Their time 
will no less surely come, unles3 they can 
find at some prior point some new and 
distinctive line of development. I do not 


doubt that they are seeking it. Mean- 
while, Europe remains the plague-spot, or 
even more ¿ptly the powder-magazine, of 
exacerbated nationalism, already in pro- 
cess of explosion. Could a solution be 
found there where the evil is at its worst, 
the rest of the world would also benefit, 
(a) in the promise of a more peaceful 
world, (b) in the evidence of a way out 
of this seeming blind alley, and (c) in 
the fact that any abolition of competitive 
nationalism would necessitate an equal 
doing awar with imperialistic exploita- 
tion. 

The aboktion of nationalism itself, I 
have already implied, is hardly to be 
looked for ; therefore it is the hostile, ex- 
cluding, hat=-creating competitive element 
we must seek to extirpate., Nations must 
find some way of standing on their own 
feet and yet in friendly and not antago- 
nistic relation to other nations. It seems 
axiomatic to many nationalists and even 
to many nationalisms that conflict and 
external pressure are necessary to nation- 
al unity. Bit that was not the originat- 
ing spirit cf nationalism, and it cannot 
produce anvthing creative, since creation 
is always liberation, while enmity as in- 
fallibly imprisons. 


What is the way ? The development of 
the British Dominions suggests one pos- 
sible solution, for here we have an in- 
creasing series of separate nationalisms 
loosely yet apparently strongly linked in 
a wider loyalty. But the case is clearly 
a special one, and even within its limits 
has hardly yet been fully tested ; could 
India be gizen, and take, her equal place 
in the circe, the proof would be infi- 
nitely strorger. Even then the problem 
would remain how far the circle could 
be extendec. Another suggestion is that 
nationalism should be “ de-politicised ”, 
as religion has so largely tended to be, 
But that is an effect rather than a cause, 
and can come about only when nations 
consent to a considerable mutual dimi- 
nution of their sovereign rights and 
powers, 








1“ Wanted—An Anti-Communal League.” 
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Basically, it is a change of szirit that 
is needed here as in everything else, the 
attainment of an attitude at once practi- 
cal and religious, eccepting the plain 
fact that the average Frenchmen differs 
if only in all his cultural upbringing from 
the average Russian, the average Indian 
from the average Englishman, and yet 
knowing quite clearly and surely that in 
the ultimate persp2ctive all men are 
brothers. The anci2nt Chinese in their 
best period came very near to zhe ideal, 
cultivating a strong national cultural 
pride and tradition which pitiec perhaps 
but did not hate the foreigner. It was 
too aloof admittedly—one need= a pride 
not only in one’s own heritage Fut rather 
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in all the world’s—but it was infinitely 
better than the stark greed and fear and 
hate of modern nationalism. 


Nationalism is like a motor-car which 
goes where you drive it. Europe has 
had plenty of it and has found in it not 
peace but catastrophic war. It may well 
be in India’s proper destiny that her 
next creative step should be towards a 
self-uniting nationalism, healing those 
inner divisions Shri Manu Subedar so 
plainly indicates. But nationalism of 
itself will achieve no miracles, for the 
wrong spirit can work its havoc as 
readily through one form as through 
any other. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


PROFESSOR. JOAD LOOKS AHEAD* 


This is a great kook, relentkess in its 
logic and courageous in its Zaring to 
defy the idols of the market-zlace and 
to be hopeful on the whole about homo 
sapiens. The introductory chapzer strikes 
the key-note of the entire work. What 
the modern world needs is a high and 
noble philosophy cf life. Unlike science, 
philosophy will have no concrete results 
- to show, but she can teach a new sense 
of values and a rew way oi ife. Mr. 
Joad says well: ‘‘Philosophz is con- 
cerned not so much with prcclucing as 
with understanding” Science has given 
us wonderful power but we have not 
grown in wisdom 30 as to use such 
power for good purposes. We starve in 
the midst of plenty ; we have the power 
of broadcasting but we broadcast rub- 
bish ; the outer distance has vanished 
but the inner discance has -ncreased ; 
the aeroplane girdles the earth but it 
is a girdle of death. Life has become 
mechanised. As Mr. Joad savs, 


We live a press-the-button existence; 
we no longer we go out in the car. 
We no longer climb; we go up in a lift. 
We no longer converse; we turn on the 
radio. We no longer sing or make music ; 
we put on a record, 

Even sport is enjoyed vicariously. 
We can fly in the air like birds and 
swim in the sea like fish but we do not 
know how to live like men and women 
on the earth. We are “ without creed or 
code, standards or values”. Life has no 
meaning whatever. The old scheme of 
rewards and punishments elsewhere has 
tumbled down like a house of cards. 
Freudism has discovered and deified the 
Unconscious; the old controls are 
asserted to be impossible and have gone 
out apparently never to return. We are 
but a theatre where blind forces strut— 
a crater through which volcanic forces 
rush up and jet forth to spread devas- 
tation! We are even told that the best 
way to avoid temptation is to yield to 
it! Libido is the new Divinity and 
Indulgence is the only prophet ! 





* Philosophy “or Our Timzs. By C. E. M. Joan. 


London. 7s. 64.) 


(Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 
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War and unemployment cast a shadow 
over the young and make them disinclined 
for anything but a short-term view of life, 

which, taking pleasures as they come, places 
all pleasures on an equal footing. 


We live in an age of disenchantment. 
Even Communism, which seemed to 
promise a new heaven and a new earth, 
is westering and about to set. Russia 
is as imperialistic as Germany. Marxism 
was once a revelation but is now a 
convention and a fashion. Low-brow- 
ism is displacing high-browism. ‘‘ The 
snobbery of culture has been replaced 
by a snobbery of ant-culture.” Mr. 
Joad says with bitter truth :— 


Here, then, is an age which is without 
beliefs in religion, without standards in 
morals, without convictions in politics, 
without values in art....[We live] a bored 
and boring life. 


And yet the urge to know the purpose 
and the meaning and the value of 
things is in us and is irresistible. Beauty 
and Goodness and Truth are real and 
ultimate values to-day as ever before. 
We should not mistake means for ends, 
or the ordinary ends for the Supreme 
End. Science itself has emasculated 
matter and materialism. As Balfour 
said once, matter has not only been 
explained but explained away. It has 
become almost as elusive as spirit. It 
is to-day but “a wave of probability, 
undulating into nothingness”. Let the 
light of the Spirit shine through the new 
transparency ! 


The first part of the work is critical 
and the second constructive. But Mr. 
Joad’s criticism is itself constructive, 
- and his construction critical. He pic- 
tures first of all the world of common 
sense and then the world of science. In 
modern times men disagree about ends 
as well as means. But they think that 
they are sure about the material uni- 
verse! Are they correct in thinking so? 
What we really know are only sensa- 
tions—Néma Rupa (name and form), 
as Indian philosophy says. But do 
these sensations prove the being of 
Matter? Heat is but the energy of 
motion of molecules; sound is deter- 
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mined by the length, the frequency and 
the mode of vibration of atmospheric 
waves ; and light “is caused by wave- 
lengths of frequencies falling within 
certain limits in the electro-magnetic 
spectrum”. Matter is but electricity. 
Whence and how do the sensations of 
heat and sound and light come? Are 
they mental in their origin? Are they, 
as Eddington says, our footprints on 
the sands of time? Professor White- 
head says :— 


Nature gets credit which should in truth 
be reserved for ourselves; the rose for its 
scent, the nightingale for his song, and the 
sun for his radiance, 

The world of science is but the world 
of common sense, for science is only 
organized common sense. But the laws 
of science, of which science is so proud, 
explain only the how, and not the why, 
of things. Mr. Joad says: “Science 
assumes a world of matter in motion 
without providing any reason why the 
matter should move as it does.” The 
scientific scheme excludes purpose and 
value. Further, as Professor Whitehead 
points out, “sense perception does not 
provide the data for its own interpre- 
tation.” It is the mind that works up 
such sense data into an orderly world. 
How does the mind build up its inter- 
pretation of objects? What is mind? 
To the scientist the universe is “a 
gigantic piece of machinery.” But is 
the mind also a machine? When a man 
runs a race, the scientist would explain 
the phenomenon as an affair of afferent 
and efferent nerves! What place has 
the runner’s purpose of winning the goal 
in his scheme of explanation? The 
mind has a teleological purpose and 
calculates means and ends. Mind and 
matter are two different orders of being. 
Sri Sankara says in his famous com- 
mentary on the Brahma Sutras that Self 
and Not-Self, Subject and Object, are 
as contrary as Light and Darkness. 


Indian Philosophy has analysed Self 
and Mind and Matter with far greater 
thoroughness and certitude than Western 
Science or ‘Western Philosophy. It 
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agrees with science in calling Mind 
subtle Matter, but it refuses to consider 
it a by-product of matter. It says that 
Mind is an earlier and subtler evolution 
from the primal energy It is conscious 
of purpose and meaning and it controls 
and moulds matter fcr its own ends, 
though such plastic power is of a limit- 
ed character. Science omits the values 
of life—truth, goodness, beaity and 
happiness. These are immeasurable, 
whereas Science can deal only with the 
measurable aspects of shenomena. Phy- 
sics deals with a closed world, the 
boundaries of which are quantitative and 
measurable aspects of things. Colour 
may be waves and souad may be vibra- 
tions, but they are valies as well. The 
body may be only five bucketfuls of 
water and a bag of salts. But the eternal 
values of life belong to a differant grade 
and order and level of being. Human 
personality is unique and cannot be 
interpreted by science. 


But is Mr. Joad’s constructive philo- 
sophy as wise and convincing as his 
critical philosophy? Science says that 
the values of life are purely subjective 
and are mere figments. It sugzests that 
an honest God is the noblest work of 
man. It finds life meaningless and 
predicts its annihilation. Morality is but 
a convention, and beauty has no real 
being in the thing but is only a subjec- 
tive fiction. But these values of life are 
real and objective, savs Mr. Joad. He 
does not, however, tell us the philosophy 
behind his views. 

Here again it is Indian Philosophy 
that comes to our aid. Elsewhere we 
have a welter of mere affirmations either 
way. The eternal Atman, which is 
beauty and bliss and love and conscious- 
ness, shines everywhere through different 
veils of different colours anc different 
densities. There is thus an objective 
element as well as a subjective element 
in our estimate of values. Mr. Joad 
says well that the existence of tempe- 
rature does not depend on thermometers 
though thermometers are necessary to 
register it. Our judgments of beauty 
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may be due to environment and to 
heredity and also to Karmic Vésenas 
(tendencies due to actions in previous 
births), which Mr. Joad does not affirm 
and perhaps would not admit. But 
beauty is real and is of the texture of 
things. Even so are goodness and truth 
and happiness. The word “ God” sums 
up these values, and hence life is an in- 
crezsing realization of these values and its 
goal is the perfect realization of God in 
union and identity. 


If we subject modernity to such tests, 
where do we stand? We rush to save 
time and we waste the time saved. Mr. 
Joad says with morcant wit :— 


Trains and motor cars enable us to travel 
rap:dly from one place to another; but of 
what advantage is this unless we put to 
some good use the time which we have 
sav2d to spend in the place to which we 
have so rapidly travelled? 


Nay, we not only “lack the ethical 
wisdom to use for valuable ends the 
time which machines have won” , but we 
lacz also “the political wisdom to dis- 
tribute for valuable ends the commodities 
which machines have won”. We have 
corfused means and ends. Leisure, 
comfort and wealth are not ultimate 
values but are intermediate values. They 
are utilitarian and have only a survival 
value ; they are concerned with quantity 
and not with quality. But in the real 
vaues of life we attain an integration 
ani an elevation of our persorality. In 
them we feel a release from our lower 
nature, and we never tire of them. 
There is also a note of immediacy about 
them. In short, a sense of values implies 
the soul in action. Pieasure is absorption 
in self while happiness is absorption in 
the super-self, In the case of pleasure 
there is a preéxistence of want; but 
happiness is positive. Pleasure results 
in more and more efort to get less and 
less satisfaction. Happiness being a 
reease of soul-forre is natural and 
equable. 


The concluding portion of Mr. Joad’s 
beok deals with the State. To-day we 
are told that man is made for the State 
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—not that the State is made for Man. 
It is true that the General Will is more 
than the sum of the individual wills and 
implies a Personality. But the idea of 
the State being an organism is overdone 
to-day. The organs of an organism have 
no wills or purposes of their own, where- 
as individual members of the State 
have their own wills and purposes. 
They cannot live apart from the organ- 
ism. But individuals can live apart 
from the State though it cannot live 
apart from them: a human society is 
not a mere ant-hill or a beehive. Nay, 
the State itself will be transcended in 
the Super-State. ‘Probably it may dis- 
appear when all are virtuous and happy. 


Further, we belong to religions which 
are bigger than States, Thus, the State 
is but one of the means of the good life, 
and there should be no mystical exal- 
tation of it. The State should promote 
the good life, not proscribe it. The 
Hitlerian theory that man exists for the 
State and that a woman's highest pri- 

` vilege is to breed children and send them 
to war is as incorrect as it is irreligious. 
Even the tyranny of Plato’s philosopher- 
Kings would be intolerable. Mr. Joad 
says well, “It is better to be free to go 
wrong than to be compelled to go right.” 

States tend to pass into empires. 
Development of colonies has always a 
sinister meaning. Lord Acton has 
said :—“ All power corrupts and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely..... All 
great men are bad.” Wealth and 
military efficiency tend to become the 
ends of the State. The greatness of a 
State should be tested by the distriou- 
tion of wealth rather than by its cver- 
production or its stagnation in the 
hands of a few. Ours is a generation 
which confuses means and ends. Liberty 
and Democracy also are only means of 
the good life. 


Similarly with the economic justice which 
modern Russia praises, pe La 
is a canvas on which can be painted the 
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picture of zhe good life; yet it is not itself 
the picture. 


It is here that philosophy comes in. 
India tas never divorced philosophy 
from science, but to-day she is fast 
divorcing them as the West has done. 
Mr. Jozd says :— 


We need to-day a development of the 
philosopty which is concerned with ends 
commensirate with the development of the 
science which is concerned with means. 


Mr. Joad has done his best to make 
us keep our highest loyalties. 


The most curious feature about his 
book is that its postscript demolishes its 
thesis. His “ Values” dangle in mid-air. 
Beauty, Truth, Goodness, Happiness are 
all mere abstractions unless they are 
realized as inhering in some Personality 
or som=2 Supra-Personal Being. Are 
they interrelated or disconnected? 
Where co they exist? How does homo 
sapiens visualise them as values unless 
they are inherent in him, the innermost 
and eternal portion of his being? Is it 
not a case of deep calling unto deep? 
Is not Mr. Joad’s philosophy itself a 
mere figment—-a soap-bubble finer than 
those o7 science? He is a doubting 
Thomas. He has no abiding faith in 
Christianity or, for the matter of that, 
in any religion or even in God. In 
answer =o the query about the Person 
standing kehind the values, in the sense 
in whick 4 person’s character is revealed 
in the expression of his face and shines 
forth in che glance of his eyes, Mr. 
Joad replies, “ All this, I say, may well 
be so, I do not wish to deny that it is 
so, but equally I da not wish to affirm 
that it is so.” His is a refined and 
bloodless sceptic pessimism. He says :— 

I am as yet totally unable to see how 
a good God can be the author of this world 
of evil amd suffering . Fna, while a God 
who is tae unity behind the values seems 
to me to te possible, He can, as I see it, 


have no part in the creation of man and 
man’s wald, 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 
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LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT* 


The sinews of war are Men, Materials, 
Money and Morale, all indispensable : 
but the greatest of these is Mozal2 The 
Oxford University Press is making a 
direct contribution to England’s War 
Chest by this growing series of pamphlets 
presenting the ideas cm which a sound 
national morale can rest. There is 
temarkably little flag-waving in them 
and less vituperation ; altogether a re- 
freshing absence of attitudinizing. Dis- 
interestedness in their writers would be 
a miracle—and there are no miracles— 
but if these pamphle-s be propaganda, 
would that such propaganda were a 
little more common! They inspire con- 
fidence that their writers are trying to 
present for the reader’s uncoercec judg- 
ment the facts as they see therm ; more 
cannot be expected of them. That some 
of the facts are depressing and many 
discreditable to Nazism is hardly the 
writers’ fault. 

They are all well worth reading, 
pithy and vivid, whether Mr. Julian 
Huxley in No. 5 is demolishing the ra- 
cialism myth or Sir William Beveridge 
in No. 24 is discussing Blockade and 
the Civilian Population, in which he 
justifies the blockade as an inevitable 
war measure and holds that if German 
civilians are condemned to hunger 
it will be because their Government 
refuses to divert from war purposes a 
sufficient portion of their avaiizble re- 
sources, 

One of the most arresting pamphlets 
is No. 1, The Prospects of Civittzation, 
by Sir Alfred Zimmern, published last 
July. He views the moral problem in 
international relatiors as məre impor- 
tant than the economic and the political 
“problems, though less urgent. The 
industrial revolution has brought man- 
kind power, abundance and interdepen- 
dence. The recognition oi the last, 
which alone would give to all the benefits 
of the first two, is held up by the “ small- 
scale man in a large-scale world ”. Such 


men there are in all countries, but Sir 
Alrred names the “ political immaturity 
of the German people” as the chief 
hindrance to international co-operation 
Granting that his summary of Nazi 
ideology is a caricature, would not the 
resemblance be obvious in any con- 
text ? 

Power for them stil] means the power ol 
men over man rather than the power ol 
men over Nature. A neighbour for them 
is still a potential enemy, spying for ar 
opportunity of loot....Countries endowec. 
with natural resources which their inhabi 
tants are only too anxious to sell in the 
werld-market are stores of treasure jealousir 
wicbheld from a hungry warrior tribe. 

Propaganda in International Politics 
by Prof. E. H. Carr (Pamphlet No. 16), 
admits fairly that democracies “ are noz 
akogether innocent of the arts of mould- 
ing and directing mass opinion”. Hs 
acceptance of the drift towards centra- 
lized control s inevitable is a 
disquieting as his assertion that “ the 
success of propaganda in international 
politics cannot be separated from th= 
successful use of other instruments cf 
power”. But he does recognize two 
limitations on power over opinion : cor- 
fcrmity with facts and “the inherert 
strain of idealism in human nature”. 
“No national policy”, he frankly cor- 
cedes, “is disinterested”, but thote 
nations that 
ir the pursuit of their ends show more 
consideration than others for the rights ard 
irterests of the rest of the world....aze 
entitled to claim that their policy is more 
icoral; and their international propaganda, 
resting on this basis, is likely to prove more 
effective, 

Mr. R C. K. Ensor’s pamphlets, 
Mean Kampf and Who Hitler Is (Nes. 
3 and 20), and Mr. J. W. Jones’s Tse 
Nazi Conception of Law (No. 21) bring 
out what the democracies are facing ard 
in how far wrong thinking is responsitle 
for the war. Mr. Ensor considers it foLy 
to ignore the cards which Hitler wich 
cynical frankness laid face up in Mën 
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Kampf and has since been playing. 
Annexation of territory, for example, is 
there urged as a duty incumbent upon a 
superior race which needs to expand. 
His recipes for domination are diaboli- 
cally clever, as proved in application. 
What Sir John Hope Simpson well calls 
in Pamphlet 13, The Refugee Question, 
“one of the saddest pages of history” 
—“ the story of the persecution of the 
Jew and of the so-called ‘non-Aryan’ in 
Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
since its annexation ” is incomprehensible 
without the clue furnished by Hitler’s 
“ Aryan” race obsession and the spirit 
of ruthlessness here brought out. Hitler’s 
life story describes but leaves still un- 
explained his meteoric rise to power and 
his hypnotic hold upon his followers, 
unless the explanation lies in the intense 
idealism’ which consorts so oddly with 
his savage opportunism. 

That the Nazi conception of law is 
essentially fluidic has been demonstrated 
in international relations. Domestic 
contracts, it appears, are equally 
undependable, with “impossibility of 
performance ” as “ the corner-stone of the 
law of obligations”. The aim of Nazi 
punishment is revenge, not reform. The 
accused is guilty until proved innocent 
and even when acquitted may be teken 
into “ protective custody” in a concen- 
tration camp. 

The latest pamphlets, “ Paying for the 
War” and “ The Naval Role in Modern 
Warfare’, are by Mr. Geoffrey Crowther 


Japan, Her Cultural Development. By 
RyYOICHI Kaji. (Kokusai Bunka Shin- 
kokai, The Society for International 
Cultural Relations, Tokyo.) 

Mr. Rydichi Kaji has undertaken an 
almost impossible task in endeavouring 
to compress within this little volume the 
various cultural experiences of Japan 
from the remotest past down to our pre- 
sent day. 

“The fundamental principle which 
has run through the cultural life 
of the Japanese people from ancient 
times is ta receive all foreigners and 


and Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, 
respectively. The former makes dry-as- 
dust facts absorbingly interesting. The 
latter, while bringing out a number of 
interesting points on international law, 
seems perhaps to fall somewhat short of 
the adraizable objectivity of the series 
as a whok. 

While the presentation of facts in 
these pamphlets is necessarily ex parte, 
the enemy view-point is come across 
indirectly, as in the mention in Pamphlet 
No. 21 of the German view that the 
League’s. failure to attempt to apply 
Article 19 of the Covenant, which pro- 
vides for the peaceful revision of 
treaties or of conditions which have be- 
come inapplicable or dangerous to peace, 
left them no alternative to alteration by 
force. Even this indirect presentation is 
valuable and shows an advance in open- 
mindedress over the last war. The 
publishe-s are rendering a real service 
to democracy, for when democracy goes 
wrong it is due to unenlightened opinion 
and the lack of a sound basis for judg- 
ment. Voting, as often at present, by 
the raising of hands must be superseded 
by the voting of heads, which political 
education will make possible. 

Some stch work is very necessary in 
India. We should welcome the issuing 
by some enterprising publishers of pam- 
phlets as well-informed and as unbias- 
ed as these, on the various problems 
affecting India. 


their cultures with open arms, raising no 
barriers against them but rather ensur- 
ing them a place to live, and to bring 
those new cultures to perfection by in- 
fusing into them the peculiar character- 
istics of both the land and the tradi- 
tional culture of Japan.” Thus Japan 
has become “a treasure-house of world 
cultures.” 

Perhaps no foreign culture has modi- 
fied and enriched the culture of Japan 
to such a great extent as the Chinese 
culture, but the influence of Indian, Per- 
sian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Hellenic and 
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European cultures nas decidedly left its 
mark. This is intecestingly brought out 
in the attractive illvstzations. 

The exquisite wooden statue of 
“ Maitreya ” in the Buddhist nunnery of 
ChiigQ-ji, as well at the majestic “‘ Great 
Buddha” at Kamasura, shows a strong 
Chinese element, whereas the work of 
“The Bodhisattva in the Golden Hall” 
of the Héryfi-ji Temple at Nara bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the mural 
paintings of Ajanta, and again the de- 
lightful musical instruments, water jar 
and chess-board shown in the work bear 
a stamp of Persian and Greek culture. 
How the art of mirjature gardening, tray 
landscape and dwarf-tree culture, so 
characteristic of pare Japanese culture, 
came into existence, is also interestingly 
described by the author. 

And to-day Japan continues to absorb 
and assimilate foreign culture, but hav- 
ing turned her back on ancient and 


Sandhya Meditctions at ihe Christu- 
kula Ashram. Bv C. F. ANDREWS. 
(G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras. 
Re. 1/-) 


Sandhya Meditations are, as the name 
suggests, short informal talks given by 
Mr. Andrews during the quiet hour of 
evening meditation. They breathe a 
spirit of peace and radiant faith which 
those who knew ham tell us characterised 
Mr. Andrews and placed him ın vivid 
contrast to the crowds in which he 
laboured. Througa ihe ashram he found 
that spiritual refuge of the soul so sorely 
lacking in these turtulent days. 


Andrews, though an adopted son of 
the Great Mother, India, whom he loved 
and lived to serve was essentially a 
Christian in that he regarded Jesus as 
unique among Teachers. Recognition of 


honourable China and on the spiritual 
influence of India she is busy importing 
the scientific and mechanical civilization 
of the Western world. And the result ? 
The illustrations at the end of the book, 
depicting the cultural expressions of pre- 
semt-day Japan, give a graphic answer 
to the query, for they picture the mass 
preduction of machines and aeroplanes, 
not masterpieces of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas ! 

Mr. Ryfiichi Kaji seems to be proud 
of the fact that to-day Japan ranks as 
one “among the Three or Five Great 
Powers” of the world. We do not share 
his enthusiasm about modern Western 
civilization but feel rather sad to learn 
frem these pages that the sons and 
daighters of present-day Japan have 
been caught in the maelstrom of moderni- 
zation to such ar extent that they seem 
to have forgotten their glorious culture 
of the past. 


M. L. 


the Fatherhood of God [he finds] is the 


..could recognize and accept. 

To the end of his life he remained 
staunch to the belief that “All these 
different words of God to man were 
taken up and united in the One Word, 
Jesus Christ.” 

But the man Andrews must have been 
as far in advance of his expressed faith 
as many of us are laggards behind our 
professions. In no other way can the deep 
love he inspired be explained. 

This little volume will prove a solace 
tc many who will seek the continued in- 
spiration of the late C. F. Andrews. 


D. C. T. 
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Bhds@-Pariccheda with Siddhénta- 
Muklévali. Translated by SWAMI MĀ- 
DHAVANANDA with an Introduction by 
Dr. SATKARI MOoKERJEE. (Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. 
Rs, 2/8.) 

The author of the Sanskrit original is 
the well-known Visvanatha Nyayapan- 
chanana Bhattacharya, a great Naiya- 
yika of Nadiya, Bengal. The werk is 
an introduction to the hybrid Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika school. The Nyaya was 
Originally a system of logic and the 
Vaiseshika a system of metaphysics, the 
former dealing with the nature of think- 
ing and the latter with that of being. 
But as pure logic which does not dis- 
cuss the ultimate presuppositions of 
thought, the Nyaya found the pluralism 
of the Vaiseshika congenial and assimi- 
lated it. So Bhasdpariccheda forms an 
introduction not only te the Nyaya but 
also to the Vaiseshika school. 

It is an introduction not only to logic 
but also to metaphysics. Further, its 
study is essential for an understanding 
not only of Indian pluralism but also of 
idealism. That is why every student 
of the Vedanta, whether the Advaita, 
the Visishtadvaita, the Dvait&dvaita or 
the Dvaita, has to study it. The higher 
conceptions of monism are built upon 
an examination of the concepts of plu- 
ralism ; and so, unless one understands 
pluralism well, one’s understanding of 
monism will’ be shallow. That is why 
even sagyasins or recluses, who have re- 
nounced everything and have nothing 
worldly to gain by a study of the Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika, take seriously to it. And the 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika, especially the neo- 
Nyaya, is one of the most systematically 
developed pluralist realisms the world 
has ever seen. Coming into conflict with 
its rival schools which tried to pick out 
contradictions in its concepts, it tried to 
develop them so minutely and with such 
hair-splitting distinctions that one feels 
suffocated before he can stretch his 
thought from the beginning to the end 
of the definition of any concept. This 
line of definition-formulating went to 
such abnormal lengths that the definition 


of an idea and its explanation came to 
form a small treatise by themselves. And 
we have works like Avachchhedakatvant- 
rukti etz. This school, we may say, is the 
expression at its highest of the logical 
spirit of Sanskrit. It is to such a school 
of thovght that Bhasdpariccheda forms 
an introduction. Its importance therefore 
cannot be overrated. 

The cranslation of this work has really 
been a lang-felt want. Those who have 
only an elementary knowledge of San- 
skrit ar.d no opportunities to study with 
a specialist will find the book very use- 
ful. The translation is neither too free 
nor toc literal and so will neither mis- 
lead nor obscure. This is practically the 
first of its kind in the field, the previous 
translation of Dr. Roér having long been 
out of print. The translation of some 
passages is certainly not easy, and to 
make the translation intelligible is still 
less so. For instance, the Kartka on 
vyapti, which may be freely translated 
as the inductive general proposition, is 
an example of the neo-Nyaya style of 
definition. One can easily perceive the 
difficulty in understanding it and the 
greater d-ffculty in translating it. The 
translat.on is indeed one of the best con- 
ceivable, and can be understcod with the 
help of the commentary and the foot- 
notes. The passage gives a taste of what 
neo-Nyaya is, and it is meant for the 
beginner. One may imagine how com- 
plicated both the style and the thought 
would be. which a specialist would be 
expected zo read and to understand. 

This book may suitably be prescribed 
for undergraduate classes in Indian logic 
and philosophy, but the addition of an 
introduction or appendices in which the 
nature of the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika, 
their relation to other systems, their 
categories etc, were discussed fairly 
systemazically would add to the value of 
this translation as a text-book. Even for 
those who are not college or university 
students but want to read and to un- 
derstanc >y themselves the Nyaya and 
the Vaisechika the addition would be of 


immense help. 
P. T. Ragu 
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The Persien Mystics: The Two- 
cations of Sheikh 'Abdullah Ansõr: of 
Herat. Translated by Sir JoGenpRa 
SINGH with a Foreword by MASATMA 
GANDHI. (John Murray, London. 
2s. 6d.) 

This small volume in the Wiséan of 
the East Series contains an English 
rendering of the Mundajdt of Sheikh 
*Abdullah Ansdri of Herat, the celebrat- 
ed mystic poet of Fersia whose fame 
mainly rests on his suplications arc his 
quatrains 

Through his numerous half-myscical half- 
ethical writings, which be composed sme- 
times in prose, sometimzs in prose murgled 
with actual ghazals and rubdis [h=] con- 
tributed more amy one else to the 
gradual fusion of mystical and didactic 
poetry and prepared tke way for great 


1 
The object of the sresent wcrk. as 
Mahatmaji says, “in these days when 
irreligion masquerades as religicn’, is 
twofold. First to kring the best in 
Oriental thought to the Western mind 
and secondly to cultivate a Universal 


Mohamed in Ancien! Scriptures. By 
U. Ati. (S. R. and Brothers. New Kot- 
wali, Agra) 

This little book is a typical exarmpie of 
theological dialectics. The authcr seeks 
to prove that the Prophet of Islam was 
“Maitreya Buddha”. He ccmpares 
passages from the Buddhist sczipzures 
with similar texts frcm the Quran and 
the Abadis, the sayings of Mchamed. 
Then he takes what ‘12 considers te have 
been the teachings of Jesus and o? Shan- 
kara or opinions about their teachings 
and summarily concluces that neither of 
these could have deen “ Maitreya 
Buddha” ! 

Devotion to one’s Teacher is an excel- 
lent quality but it Ics2s its merit when 
it prompts one ww _ belittle other 
Teachers. What is of importance is the 
fact of the long line of “Prophets” 
taught in Islam, as in other religions, 
and that all these Prophets have taught 
an identical Doctrine, as a comparative 
study of religions, conducted impartially 





fellowship between the different religicns 
of the world so that they may approach 
each other in the spirit of mutual good 
will. Mysticism in the higher stages of 
the realisation of Truth is a medium to 
such rapprochement. In this sense, as Sir 
Jogendra Singh remarks, 

Sufism is not a system really. 
way of life. It is beyond the 
reason, It cannot be comprehended but it can 
be realised. . . . The mystics pass like shooting 
stars, giving light to those who are reedy 
to receive it and disturbing others, who 
close their eyes Jest they may be dazz.ed 
by its brilliance. 

The Invocations of Sheikh ’AbdulEh 
Ansari are deeply saturated with devo- 
tional mysticism. Though taken together 
they lack homogeneity of thought, that 
lack i3 compensated by their emotional 
sincerity and deep-rooted faith in the 
Truth :— 

Then I took the road that leads to Him ; 

And became a slave at His gate: 

Then the duality disappeared 

And I became absorbed in Him. 


BIKRAMA JIT HASRAT 


It is a 
e of 


and intelligently, demonstrates. 

It is interesting to note the para_lel 
teachings quoted by the author from zhe 
Quran and the Buddhist Scriptures on 
such important truths as that Teach2rs 
can but warn and point the way; eech 
man has to work out his own salvation. 

Mokamed preached the same plan of sal- 
vation as the Buddha Gautama. 

How can a true Muslim, then, cleim 
that his religion is unique? 

But just as in Islam there are many 
wrangling sects, each giving its own in- 
terpretation to the teachings of Mona- 
med, so theologians and priests in otner 
religions have hid under the dust end 
trash of dogmas the truths taught by 
their respective Teachers. 

Our reverence and gratitude must go 
to all the Teachers. The only way in 
which we can express this gratitude is 
by brushing away the dust of the dog- 
mas and so uncovering the shining tnrhs 
They taught, and then by living up to 
those truths. 

M. ABDUL BARI KEAN 
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The Illusion of National Character. 
By Hamilton Fyre. (C. A. Watts and 
Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Fyfe’s book comes very aptly at 
the present time as a calmly reasoned 
examination of the facts underlying all 
the foolish clamour about Naticnal as- 
pirations and National honour. The first 
two-thirds of the book presents an ana- 
lysis of the grounds for the iamuliar 
claim which we all seem to recognise, 
that there is a representative national 
character, and that if we take the aver- 
age man of any race we shall find in 
him the special qualities and tendencies 
of that race. 

Now, no one would deny that we can 
describe certain traits which to a greater 
or less degree appear typical of the 
national character. Even within the 
small limits of the British Isles, we can 
differentiate between the character of the 
English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish peo- 
ples. And if we grouped them together 
uncer the specific label of Britors, ally- 
ing them in this relation with the North- 
ern Europeans, we should be able to dis- 
tinguish between the characcer of 
the average of such a group and chat of, 
say, the Japanese. This is true enough, 
though there might be a wide variazion 
of opinion between different observers as 
to the exact nature of the distinguish- 
ing qualities in question. But what Mr. 
Fyfe sets out to prove in this book is 
that none of these characteristic quali- 
ties is in any sense fundamental, that 
they arise, in fact, not from innate differ- 
ences but from those imposed ky edu- 
cation, by climate (an important factor) 


My Friends the Baboons. By EUGENE 
N. Marais. (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

Those who do not share the late 
author’s apparent view that evolution is 
a fortuitous process without intelligent 
guidance will not attach undue weight 
to his forebodings lest the genus homo 
may die out due to increasing div2rgence 
from type. His apprehensions were not 
quite valueless if, as is implied, they fur- 
nished the motive for this fascinating 


and in general, from the mass sugges- 
tions developed by race habits of thought 
and methcds of government. A test of 
this contention might be made by tak- 
ing, say, a Japanese and educating him 
from birch in the beliefs and principles 
of an English middle-class family ; for 
who could doubt that we should find 
him, as the result of such an experiment, 
far more nearly English than Japanese 
as regards those traits which we believe 
to typify national character? 

The lest third of the book deals with 
the unhaapy results consequent upon this 
concepticn of innate and incurable differ- 
ences in national thought and tendency, 
the inevicable outcome of which is found 
m a foolish national pride evidenced as 
patriotism. 

Mr. Fyfe is peculiarly well qualified 
zo write such a book as this. As war- 
correspor.dent and journalist he has lived 
in many parts of the world, and is a 
singularly acute observer. But he does 
not reacn out to the extension of his 
own argiment by any examination of 
those urderlying truths which demon- 
strate so clearly that in whatever coun- 
try a man may be bom, it is his spiritual 
developrrent that ultimately determines 
his character, Mr. Fyfe has correctly 
interpreted the phenomena with which he 
is here dealing, realising that the differ- 
ences in tendency and temperament be- 
tween on2 netion and another are super- 
ficial and ephemeral. But he has not 
deduced from that conclusion the con- 
cept of our spiritual unity. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


study of what he calls “twilight souls ”. 

The outstanding impression which his 
account ‘eaves is of the essential unity 
of life, in spite of the handicaps which 
the less developed forms lay on its ex- 
pression. 

The great current is beyond doubt the 
same in kird, however much it may differ 
in volume and intensity. 

Certairly there are valuable lessons 
which man, for all his pride of reason, 
may leara from these humble ones; if 
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every man obeyed his conscience as each 
baboon his instinct we might find general 
such willing subordination of the indivi- 
dual wish to the good of the gzoup; a 
similar delicacy is avoiding the ziving of 
embarrassment to others ; a like self-for- 
getful courage in defence of the helpless, 
not restricted to offspring or mate. 

Not the least interesting fezture of 
the book, however, is the corrcisoration 
which it brings to the ancienz Hindu 
explanation that the ape represezts a re- 
trogressive departure from the human 
type. The author does not go s> far as 
to attribute with the Hindus = partly 
human ancestry to the ape, kuz. basing 
his thesis largely on foetal development 
as am indication of the evolutionary his- 
tory of the species, he remarks tzat “the 
development of the fœtus of our baboon 
shows a great retrogression ”. 

“The baboon fœtus and the baby 
baboon prove that the animal is descenc- 
ed from a race which was more closely 
allied to the anthropoid apes end man 
than the full-grown baboon of to-day... 
The prehistoric baboon was much more 
erect than his descendant. It as pro- 


Béhérén. By KHAN BAHADUR MIRZA 
JAFAR ALI KHAN. MBE. (“Asar”). 
(Nizami Press, Lucknow, Rs. 2/-.) 

Mirza Jafar Ali Khan (“Azar”) is 
one of the well-known ghazal writers of 
the Lucknow school of poetry. His first 
collection Asaristan, which was publish- 
ed a few years ago, put him in che front 
rank of Urdu poets. In his choice of 
words, purity of language anc use of 
musical metres he is a typical Lzcknowi; 
but unlike most Lucknow poes, he is 
gay, vivacious and always oftimistic. 
The very-often-met morbidity oi thought 
which is one of the weakness of the 
Lucknow school is marked by its absence 
from “ Asar’s” ghazals. 

“ Asar” has been influenced by that 
foremost of Urdu poets, “Mir , whose 
classical ghazals have served as mode's 
for many aspirants. In his choice of 
long and short metres “ Asar” close- 
ly follows “Mir”. “Asars” romantic 


bably more erect even than the present 
African anthropoid apes.” 

He believes that the baboon has 
sprung from a branch of the gorilla spe- 
cies, but he observes that, although the 
skull of the full-grown baboon is remini- 
scent of the gorilla skull both in gereral 
conformation and in the ridge of bone 
across the back of both, the skull of the 
little baboon lacks altogether -hat 
“ gorilla ‘comb’” and possesses a round 
protruding forehead. 

In this respect the little baboon is sur- 
prisingly “human ”—much more human 
than any of the existing anthropoid apes ; 
and the human-likeness of the face and skull 
is even more noticeable in the unborn ba- 
boon than in the fairly developed indivicual. 

“The surprising difference of charac- 
ter between individuals” is also signifi- 
cant. “In this respect”, the author re- 
marks, “there is no other animal of 
which the baboon reminds one so much 
as of man.” 

In short, My Friends the Baboors is 
a valuable addition to the arsena! of 
opponents of the theory of the an-mal 
ancestry of man. 


Pu. D. 


lyrics are always couched in musical, 
sweet-sounding words, A translation 
would give some idea of the romentic 
spirit of his ghazals, though not of his 
musical expression. 

Her Narcissus (eyes) were drowsy with 


ep; 
her lips stained with red wine. 
Musk-scented tresses were scattered on 
her shoulders 
and her bodice smelled of rose-wacer. 
Her face wet wth drops of perspiretion 
due to excessive modesty 
looked like a flower drenched with -ose- 


water. 

When she cast a glance on me, alas, it 

looked like frowning. 

But, Asar, I still cherish the memory of 

that loox, 
angry and frowning though it was. 

A selection from his first collection 
Asaristan is given at the end of this 
volume. All those interested in Urdu 
ghazals should not fail to read this at- 
tractive collection, Békéran. 


Nurut Hasan HASHMI 
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India’s Sacred Shrines and Cuties. 
(G. A.: Natesan and Co., Madras. 
Rs. 3/-) 

The publication of this book marks a 
step in the direction of fulfilling a long- 
felt need : an intelligent guide to some 
of the places of pilgrimage of India. 
Travellers are at a loss as yet to And 
any volume that will give them not only 
the information supplied by the well- 
known red-backed Baedekers of the 
West, but in addition some historical 
background of both fact and tradition, 
without which a visit to almost any of 
these shrines must remain at best an 
emotional experience more ar less 
pleasurable, but dependent largely on 
what is seen. 

The author of this volume lays more 
stress on the religious and historical 
significance of the shrines considered 
than on the practical information often 
essential to the traveller in India. where 


From a School Window. By N. K. 
VENKATESWARAN. (B. V. Book Depot, 
Trivandrum. Re. 1/-) 

Here is a small but significant collec- 
tion of essays on education and stucent 
psychology which should be in the hands 
of parents and teachers alike, It is 
written with a contagious enthusiasm by 
one who regards his profession as an 
opportunity to offer soul-service. Our 
mechanistic educational system besed on 
a quantitative rather than a qualitacive 
standard is the inevitable result of mate- 
tialistic conceptions of life. Because our 
schogls view the child as so much molten 
lead to be moulded by unimaginative and 
unenthusiastic schoolmasters accorcing 
to prescribed designs in which mind and 
body have no essential relationship and 
in which the brain must at any cost be 
crammed with useless, inappropriate and 
often false knowledge by hidebound 
curricula, they deform rather than form ; 
they fill but do not kindle the mind. Mr. 
Venkateswaran has for years wicnessed 
our failure to produce integrated men ' 
and women in whom mind and body co- 
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the quescicn of hotel or dak bungalow 
accommodation, means of conveyance 
etc. may ke the deciding factors in the 
planning of a trip. These items cannot 
be said :o have received any practical 
consideration. 

The treatment of the temples is very 
uneven. Some, such as Dwarka and 
Pindara are considered in a good deal 
of detail historically, and the religious 
stories connected with them are related 
in considerable detail. Contrasted with 
these are chapters on Madura and 
Elephanta which tell us little or nothing 
of value, though Elephanta, especially, 
is a shrire of paramount interest. These 
are but random examples. 

This volume, however, seems to con- 
tain the seed for future effort when we 
may hope to have an adequate and a 
comprehensive guide that will meet our 
devotionzl as well as our intellectual and 
our practical needs. 

D. C. T. 


operate to develop an individual whose 
academic learning serves but as a vehicle 
of soul culture. 

He puts his finger on many of the 
more dangerous because less glaring 
faults of our pedagogical system, and 
while he suggests reform measures in 
terms of universal principles, he leaves 
the detaiied application to the ingenuity 
of the individual. 

Mr. Venkateswaran lays no claim to 
originalit:7. The grand security of finding 
himself accomplice with the world of 
teaching more than compensates the 
limitatiors involved. The roots of our 
difficulty are nourished by our failure to 
view children as unfolding souls and the 
purpose cf education as the development 
of their already latent powers. We ignore 
the fact tazt while education is an admi- 
table thirg, nothing that is worth know- 
ing can De taught, and that education 
should mean a co-operative process of 
spontanecus and happily balanced un- 
foldment of the budding perceptions in 
which the t2acher’s rôle is merely that of 
adjuster and guide. 


D. C. T. 
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A Primer of Higher Space: The 
Fourth Dimension, to which is added 
Man the Square: A Higher Space 
Parable. By CLAUDE  ERAGDON. 
(Andrew Dakers Lte.. London. 5s.) 

This book holds a rude shock in store 
for the unsuspecting reader who picks it 
up for mental relaxation ard expects 
the author as usual to do all tie work. 
It is not beyond the grasp of any intel- 
ligent person, but it demands close atten- 
tion and calls into play intellectzal mus- 
cles which in the average modem man, 
with his spectator mentality, =re stiff 
from want of exercise The mafhemati- 
cal reasoning on waich much of the 
argument rests is rather steep goung, but 
the vista from the height is worth the 
climb ; it gives a generous stretch to the 
mind. Mr. J. B. Friestley, wks intre- 
duces warmly this rew English edition 
of a study which apparently he, like the 
reviewer, had read with interest years 
ago, believes that “ta not a few people 
it may represent the beginning af an en- 
tirely new and extremely valuable con- 
ception of the nature of human life and 
destiny ”. 

Popular common ense rebels, and 
justly, against the idez of another actual 
dimension correlative to length, breadth 
and thickness, but whether we zall the 
expansion of consciousness which Mr. 
Bragdon visualizes “<he fourh dimen- 
sion” and so adopt yet anothe> misno- 
mer is less importart than whether we 
grasp the idea behind the expression. 

In “Man the Square” Mr. Bragdon 
allegorizes fancifully the suggestive pas- 
sage from Madame H. P. Blevatsky’s 
The Secret Doctrine with which his vol- 
ume closes. He symbolizes the universe 
as a crystal cube divided midwey by an 
iridescent film which represents the phe- 
nomenal world. Each man is = micro 


t 


cosm, a small cube moving about wrhin 
the great one. The continuous but 
changing cross-section made by any cube 
in its periodic passage through the fimy 
plane represents one physical incacna- 
tion. The gradual passage of the cube 
through the film accounts for the phe- 
nomena visible on this plane as grovth, 
maximum and decline. Each cemos- 
section’s contour, symmetrical or other- 
wise, is determined by the angle at which 
the cube involved encounters the plane, 
the cross-section representing the person- 
ality and the cube of which it is a pro- 
jection representing the individuality or 
higher consciousness. Uniting the two 
and taking the right attitude to life the 
personality changes its contour and, be- 
coming a perfect square, attains to pLilo- 
sophic calm and a serene existence. The 
allegory is not quite free from touches 
both of Christian orthodoxy and of 
pseudo-theosophical teaching, but it is 
not, of course, intended to be taker li- 
terally and it does provoke thought 
along the lines suggested in the author’s 
citation from The Secret Doctrine. The 
closing portion of that citation reads in 
the original edition :— 

No one could say that a bar of metal 
dropped into the sea came into existence as 
it left the air, and ceased to exist as it en- 
tered the water, and that the bar itself zon- 
sisted only of that cross-section thereof 
which at any given moment coincided with 
the mathematical plane that separates, and, 
at the same time, joins, the atmosphere and 
the ocean. Even so of persons and thin 
which, dropping out of the to-bé into the 
has-been, out of the future into the past, 
present momentarily to our senses a cross- 
section, as it were, of their total selves, as 
they pass through time and space (as 
matter) on their way from one eternitr to 
ancther: and these two constitute -hat 
“duration” in which alone anything has 
true existence, were our senses but able to 
cognize it there, 

Pu. D. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


There are few developments in 
present-day India to compare in poten- 
tial significance with the labours of the 
National Planning Committee which is 
trying to see, as parts of a co-ordinated 
whole, the many different subjects which 
enter into the problem of a sound 
national economy for India. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, at the close of the 
Committee's May sessions, appealed to 
the public for criticism or suggestions. 
He wrote :— 

Perhaps one of the most important and 
desirable consequences of our work is to 
make people think of planned work and a 
co-operative society. is thinking has been 
too rare in the past. 

Naturally we know little as yet as to 
the Committee’s deliberations and shail 
await with interest the promised report 
of their, conclusions in book form. 
Meantime all must recognize the desira- 
bility of not leaving India’s future to 
_hit-or-miss development. Indians have 
to realize their unity and their inter- 
dependence and must find ways and 
means tg give maximum effect to that 
realization. Agreement upon the gozel is 
the first requirement for steering a 
straight course. 

In determining that goal, however, we 
hope the Committee have not taken as 
an exemplar the economic or social 
structure of any Western nation. More, 
have the Committee done the very 
necessary thinking about the causes of 
the obvious failure of Western civiliz- 
ation? The West has had many of the 
things usually deemed the elements cf a 
flourishing civilization; and yet they 
have failed to msure either security or 
happiness. The West has had highly 
organized industrial, commercial and 
banking arrangements and yet exploita- 


i ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
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tion has been rampant and unemploy- 
ment widespread, The West has had 
universal education and expert scientific 
knowledge, but education’ has not 
quickened the social conscience suffi- 
ciently and much of the power of 
science has been turned into destructive 
channels, producing mines and bombing- 
planes, machine-guns and tanks. The 
West hes had mass production which 
could have fed the hungry but, alas, has 
not. California’s fruits have been 
allowed to rot that prices might not fall ; 
Brazil has dumped its “surplus” coffee 
into the sea; examples could be multi- 
plied. Cui bone, then? The West has 
had well-organized religion, especially 
in the Roman Catholic Church, but the 
failure of organized religion is writ 
large upon our time. The Church has 
not been capable of moving Hitlers 
little finger and its prayers have gone 
unheard. The West has had high 
culture, great poetry, music, art, but 
none of these has mellowed the people’s 
hearts. Why not? 

Pandit Nehru referred in his appeal 
to the absorbing and oppressing inter- 
national happenings of our day, but is 
their lesson duly weighed? He hopes 
that the Planning Committee 
will lay the foundation of the planned 
India of the future. e superstructure 
will inevitably come later, but if even the 
foundation :s laid in men’s minds, a great 
national task will have been done. 

Ideas mile the world, and correct ideas 
at this time are of the greatest import- 
ance, that the foundations of the planned 
India may be laid true and straight. 
Not economics or finance, not industry 
or trade, but moral principles should be 
the Soul of future Indian development. 
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Electrophysiology is over a hundred 
years old. Half a century ago science 
had established that fhe production of 
electricity was going on in all the tissues 
of the living body arc that all cerebra- 
tion and brain activity were accompanied 
by electrical phenomena. 

In an article in Sctence and Culture 
for May on “Electrical Rhythm from 
the Human Brain”, Shri Bası Kumar 
Bagchi describes some recent experi- 
ments at the Bose Research Institute on 
the action potentials of peripheral 
nerves, the new method of recording 
brain potentials being krovm as 
encephalography. The new technique. 
it is claimed, will be practically useful 
in locating brain tumours and in the 
study of nervous ard mental diseases, 
but the findings have also more general 
implications. 

The article is as unsensational as only 
a strictly scientific report can be, but it 
makes such interesting points as the 
claim that a man’s drain waves are as 
characteristic of him as is his voice, and 
are as still when decth has overtaken 
him. Other significant findings from 
experiments in this field are that the 
rhythm of the brair: waves is affected 
not only by objective stimuli but also 
by concentrated thinking, by strong 
emotion and by sleep. It is found that 
all parts of the brair do not go to sleep 
at the same time. 

It is interesting aso to note that 
the brain rhythm can get accustomed or 
adapted more or less, to a continuous 
stimulus attack . An unexpected ioud call 
of the subject’s name at first disturbs his 
alpha rh and .-after the 16th call, 
and particularly after the 36th, his brain 
ware remain apparexly unaffected by the 


The analogies suggest themselves of 
the blunting of sensibility by the 
continual bludgeon'ng with horrors to 
which the war reports subject our 
consciousness and of the progressive 
moral anesthesia produced by persistent 
ignoring of the promptings of conscience. 

Shri Bagchi admits that “ even to-day 
it cannot be said zhat our knowledge 
of the electrical response of the brain 
has made more than just a beginning. 


In the recognition of the human brain 
as a dynamo, a generator of force, may 
lie the clue to many phenomena, 
psychic and physical. For example, zhe 
electro-magnetic emanations thrown off 
by a crowd labouring under intense 
mental excitement may well account for 
the extravagances of an evangelical 
tevival or the comparable frenzy of a 
lyrching mob. And who can say taat 
the aggregate force so generated and 
relzased by the emotional outbu-sts 
of individuals in all parts of the wald 
mzy not bring about actual phys:cal 
calaclysms ? 

Are the forces we know of—electricity 
inler alic—what they seem or are they 
but the phenomenal manifestations of 
realities we know nothing about—dut 
which were known to the ancients and— 
by them worshippec? May there, in 
other words, be a higher form of electri- 
city than the physical one known to the 
experimenters? And, if so, who can tell 
where end its possibilities ? 


Mental tests, which are the pride and 
joy of modern psychology, are under ire, 
it seems, from more than one quarter. 
Prof. T. H. Pear of Manchester 
University, in an article cited in these 
columns for March, found them inzde- 
quate. Dr. James L. Mursell of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Univers- 
ity contributes “Mental Testing: A 
Protest” to the April issue of Herper’s 
Magazine. He believes that some good 
ard useful work has been done and that 
such carefully standardized tests of 
general intelligence as the Binet scale, 
while not sufficiently accurate to be ised 
as the sole basis for guidance, can 
“anticipate common-sense judgments 
which take a long time to form”. But 
he maintains that a snapshot o? a 
moving mind is as apt to be a parody 
as is a snapshot of a moving person. He 
is particularly scornful of the claims to 
measure accurately by “scientific” tests 
sccial or moral aptitudes or this or chat 
specific characteristic. Far too much of 
such testing, he writes, 
is on the plane of palm reading, bump feel- 
ing, and the casting of horoscopes. The 
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public has been regaled with ballyhoo about 
the “uncanny accuracy” with which 
“science” can measure this or that mental 
characteristic and predict the potentialities 
of young children, when often tea leaves 
would be a safer guide. , 

Wide currency has been given to 
doctrines about the inheritance of mental 
traits and the distinguishing marks of races 
and individuals, all elaborately “proved 
by mathematics from test results, and 
lacking just one needful thing—a founda- 
tion. 

“Tt is a sorry spectacle”, he 
declares, “of science gone to seed.” 

Another happy hunting ground for e 
and brave interpretations of test Siou 
the comparison of different races, ... Racial 
differences in mentality may indeed exist, 
but a critical survey of the wo-k done 
compels us to conclude that tests have 
revealed very little that is practically im- 
portant about them. 


Would Rousseau have repented of his 
Emile if he could have foreseen the extra- 
vagances to which, a century and a half 
later, the logical development of :ts edu- 
cational theories has led? For there can 
be little doubt that it was his application 
to education of the doctrines of natu- 
ralism, banishing as they did stzenuous 
exertion from the educational sphere, 
that started the ball rolling which has 
grown into the Progressive Education 
‘Movement in the U. S. A., claimed to be 
the strongest movement in present-day 
education in that country. 

Ann L, Crockett, a high-school teacher, 
contributes to The Satuiday Evening 
Post for 16th March an article on 
“Lollipops vs. Learning” which is no 
less serious for being in a popular style. 
She admits that the Progressivists have 
done much to humanize the schools and 
to adapt them to the children’s needs, 
but she thinks things have gone <oo far 
when a superintendent says of a boy 
who is failing in history, “But if Joe 
doesn’t like to read history, why should 
he ? Find something to strike his fancy.” 
She challenges the substitution of 
“falderal for subject-matter, and self- 
indulgence for discipline”, and the 
Progressive schools’ rewarding of inten- 
tion as generously as accomplishment. 


I accuse many Progressive educators of 
preparing their charges for the grim reali- 
ties of modern life on a diet of lollipops... 
Parents wonder why young people take so 
long to grow up nowadays, why they are 
often so half-baked and trivial-minded. I’m 
sure one cause is the Progressivist tendency 
to make everything easy and turn all learn- 
ing into a game. 

It is a positive disservice to the child 
to try to make his progress through 
school as nearly effortless as possible. 
No hocus-pocus can do away with the 
necessity for positive endeavour. Some- 
thing for nothing is a glittering mirage. 
As Emerson has truly written :— 

The law of nature is, Do the thing, and 
you shall zaye the power: but they who 
do not the thing have not the power ... 
Everything has its price; and if that price 
is not paid, not that thing, but something 
else, ig obtained. 

Life is an honest mercer ; it gives us 
what we pay for and not a half-inch 
more. Each child should learn that 
lesson before he gets through school. 


The dispute between empiricists and 
rationalists as to whether the mind is 
the source of any positive knowledge is 
analyzed briefly by W. H. Walsh in 
“Two Functions of the Intellect” in 
Mind for April 1940. The empiricist 
takes the materialistic position that all 
truths depend ultimately upon sense data 
and introspection, whereas the rationalist 
claims that certain very important pro- 
positions can be apprehended by thought 
and thought alone. Both, Mr. Walsh 
argues, must admit the logical activity 
of the mind because universals are indis- 
pensable to organized knowledge and 
even to language and “we cannot see 
universals or apprehend them by any 
sense activity.” f 

It may be plausibly argued that even 
in the propositions of mathematics the 
logical faculty can be exercised inde- 
pendently of sense data, but it is upon 
the existence of a higher power of the 
mind than the reason, an intuitive 
faculty which makes possible an instan- 
taneous insight into truth, that the 
dispute rezlly turns. The Leibnizian 
school maintained the possibility “of 
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knowing certain faccual propositions 
about a sphere wholly transcendent of 
the world of sense experience’, and 
there is far too large a body of teztimeny 
to the transcendental realization of the 
Western mystic, the Muslim Sifi and 
the Hindu Yogi to te brushed aside as 
fiction or phantasy. 

But the “ spiritual knowledge” of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, which is said to spring 
up spontaneously in the devotee in the 
progress of time does not relate only to 
supersensuous worlds. nor does the fact 
of its existence depend entirely upon the 
testimony of the relatively fey who 
have realized it in its fulness. This 
faculty can penetrate, more deeply than 
sense data and their interpretation permit 
the reasoning faculty to do, into the true 
nature of any object or subject pertain- 
ing to the world of sense. Indian philo- 
sophy from very ancient “tires has 
maintained that the mind is capable of, 
as it were, alighting apon a subject or 
object, of putting itself down into it 
and of so identifying itself with it that 
it is able to draw out everythmg that is 
in it or that pertains to it, and so to 
experience full illumination regarding 
that thing. 

To every spiritual-minded men there 
come occasional prescience, fleeting inti- 
mations, faint adtumbrations of the 
possibilities of full spiritual knowledge. 
To how many scientists have valuable 
hypotheses, verified by subsequent 
research. come as a sudden ‘lash of 
intuition ! There is hardly an ir dividual 
in fact, who cannot find in his own 
experience evidence 02 the rudiments of 
such an inner sense. Decidedly the 
burden of proof rests on the emiricists. 


4 


Any who think philosophy and 
idealism impractical and who know of 
the solid achievements of the late Irish 
poet, Æ (George Wiliam Russell), for 
the co-operative movement in Ireland 
will do well to read the extracts irom his 
early letters to Mrs. Coates appearing in 
the last two quarterly issues of The 
Dublin Magazine. For they reveal the 
springs of his inspiration. 


Æ, more perhaps than any other 
Western poet, had his roots in India, 
to which he referred in a letter in our 
haads written the 17th of October, 1922, 
as ‘‘a country which I regard as a kind 
of sp:ritual fatherland and whose 
influence on the thought of the world 
must, I think, grow greater because in 
no literature is there such a reservoir of 
divine truth as in the Indian”. 

In these letters he is full of the uni- 
versal truths which he has uncovered 
partly through his intuition and partly 
thcough his reading. Again and again 
he reverts to the inspiration of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, of which he declares, 
“I think the wisdom of the earth is 
summed up in it” and again, “I would 
raher have this one small book than 
the varied productions of centuries of 
European thought and imagination.” 

We have space for only a few cita- 
ticns Lut they will give the flavour of 
the letters and make our readers wel- 
come with us the hope held out in The 
Dublin Magazine that the entire cor- 
respondence may be published by the 
Orwell Press. Æ writes :— 

You ask about Nature. To me all ex 
ternal orms are only symbols of iidught 
acd life. They are little for themselves 
but much for what they suggest. The old 
Hermetic poe says “ As above so be- 
loy,” all gs were taken from one thing 
by, 'adaptation. God is at the centre of the 
uriverse, that centre is everywhere, and all 
these visible appearances, stars, clouds, 
trees, air, men, plants, are but phases ex- 
ternalized of That which runs its cyclic 
course in spaces invisible and times incon- 
ceivable by us ... 

I believe in the grand doctrine of the 
transm-_gration of souls from man to man 
and that our situation in the world is the 
result of our actions in a past existence, 
tkat every intellect commences the struggle 
waere it left off before, that if I fill myself 
with poetry at present, in my next life I 
stall be a poet, that my gn ideas are 
the outcome of my thoughts in my last 


existence. . 
There is ` nothing I find better than this 
—trust ın the universe . what is right 


and beautiful and trust to the justice of 
Nature; the laws are inevitable. 


Protestant Christianity’s change of 
attitude towards psychical research, 
which is clearly indicated by the recent 
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address of the Very Reverend W. R. 
Matthews, Dean of St. Pauls, on 
“ Psychical Research and Theology” 
(Proceedings of the Soctety for Psychical 
Research, March 1940) is the reflec- 
tion of a more fundamental change of 
front which bodes ill for rigid ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy. The Church for long 
looked askance at supernormal happen- 
ings, not because it doubted their occur- 
rence but because, as Dean Matthews 
gays, it ascribed them ta “evil spirts”. 
Is it fancy that sees a weakening of 
orthodoxy in this very evasion, under a 
collective grouping, of even mentioning 
the medieval theologian’s honest Chris- 
tian Devil in the singular, complete with 
horns and tail ? 

That facts established by psychical 
research might serve to buttress theo- 
logical dogmas would have been un- 
thinkable to the blind believers of a few 
generations ago. The need of dogmas 
for extraneous support from any source 
would have been vehemently denied by 
any churchman. If science had by then 
retreated from its position that psychical 
research was disreputable—one of the 
few points on which science openly 
agreed with religion—and had adopted 
the waif as a respectable member of the 
family of sciences as it now seems to be 
„almost on the point of doing, religion 
would but have held back the more. 

The conflict between religion and 
science is largely responsible for the arbit- 
tarv division of life into sacred and se- 
cular and for the attempt, which has 
wrought such havoc, to repudiate in 
practical living the ethical obligations up- 
on which religion insists. The illusion 
arose from considering science as syro- 
nymous with materialism and interpret- 
ing religion as superstition. Eetween 
superstition and materialism, one devcur- 
ing the intellects, the other the souls of 
men, there can of course be no under- 
standing. But true spiritual religion, 
however labelled, is as much the light 
of truth as is true science. They must 
necessarily complement one another. 

It is therefore hopeful that the 
“borderland science” of psychical re- 


search—the designation is apt in more 
senses than one—should seem to promise 
a reconciliazion. Many of the “ scien- 
tific ” hypotheses to account for the phe- 
nomena are untrustworthy, but it is no 
longer the fashion among orthodox 
scientists to deny their very possibility, 
and Deen Matthews assures us, on the 
strength of recent evidence, that a 
number of people have “found in 
psychica! research a confirmation of their 
Christian fzith and even a way from 
agnosticiam to belief ”. 


Orthodox exclusiveness speaks much 
the same language everywhere and 
generally goes unchallenged. The extra- 
vagant claims of a British Churchman 
for the superiority of Christianity over 
Eastern religions are, however, coun- 
tered, temperately but effectively, in the 
April issué of Religions. The Society 
for the Study of Religions invited 
answers for its quarterly organ to an 
article contributed last January to The 
Sunday Times by Bishop Hensley Hen- 
son, sometime Bishop of Durham, under 
the title “ The Religion of the Future : 
Which Is It to Be?”, the Bishop's 
answer being, of course, Christianity. 
His article ignored Hinduism completely, 
and confined its comparison of Chris- 
tianity to Buddhism and Muhamme- 
danism. It included these astonishing 
statements :— 


If the inquiry be carried from the cre- 
denda of the religions to their practical 
effects in politics, in society, and in personal 
morality, the conclusion can hardly be 
avoided, that Christianity alone carries the 
promise of universal acceptance ... 

The great religions of Asia are visibl 
disintegrating before the contact wi 
Western civilization. They cannot survive 
the corrosive action of science, nor satisfy 
the rising standard of morality. (sic) 

The distinguished Pali scholar, Mrs. 
C. A. F. Rhys-Davids, and Abdul Majid, 
Imam of the Shah Jehan Mosque at 
Woking, were invited to reply. The 
latter makes his most telling point when 
he writes :— 

How far the teaching of Jesus has affected 


the life of Europe is a point and claim 
which need not be laboured. One has to 
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cast a cursory look mund and 0o form 
one’s own judgment on the matter. 

Mrs. Rhys-Davids denies thet world 
uniformity in religion zan ever Le desir- 
able and reminds us chat 
it was not to found churches sr chapels 
that the great Helpers came to men. It 
was to help each man :n his own way to- 
wards tha At their best this is what 
the great religions do, being at that bes: 
a great Fellowship racher than singly a 
Monopoly that is to be. 


Dr. R. P. Paranjpye has rendered a 
distinct. service to the country by draft- 
ing a Bull on the subject of -eligious 
proselytism. The Indien Social Reformer 
(18th May) commerts :— 

The object of his Bill is to prevent and 
to punish conversions by fraud ar force, 
conversions of minors and mass conver- 
sions. The right of an :ndividual to change 
his faith is conceded and confirmed but 
safeguards are providec against advantage 
bemg taken of a persoas poverty, ill-health 
or mental weakness to induce him to chenge 
his religion. The Bill prohibits neass con- 
versions which a deyout Indian Chrisaan 
has aptly described as soul-huntirg. The 
Bill is untended to be passed by the Bom- 
bay Legislature as its applicatior is limited 
to this Province. 

The proselyters, almost all cf whom 
are Christian missionaries, are engaged 
in a task which is iramoral. “Mass pro- 
selytism may well b> described as traf- 
ficking in human scvuls, and this form 
of activity carried on by mrssionary 
bodies is condemned by most, including 
many true Christiars Dr. Paranjpye 
has suitably provided in his Bill Zor free- 
dom to any individual who d2sires to 
change his religion. 

The Bill requires every conversion ta be 
registered before a iagistrate who will 


satisfy himself that it is promoted by 


genuine religious motives and that the con- 
vert understands what he is about 

No one would object to any religious 
organization, Christian or othe, trying 
to present its own case for consideration 
before the bar of kuman rezeson. For 
such work only Indian cities ar> at pre- 
sent suitable. The Christian missionaries 
have resorted to non-urban areaz because 
they have signally failed to make any 
impress on the urban mind in javour of 


their iLogical and absurd claims; and 
omy in non-urban areas can they cerry 
on thei immoral work by the irreligious 
method of mass-proselytism, They have 
no acwever, abandoned their aim of 
proselyism in cities, where, under the 
gu.se ol educational and medical work, 
in an Indirect and subtle manner, they 
lakour to inoculate their virus into the 
mids cf Indians. Many Indians do not 
perceive this danger and so make use of 
missionary schools. etc., to the detriment 
of Indien nationalism and Indian culture. 

Dr. Paranjpye’s draft Bill should be 
taken up seriously by Indian legislators ; 
Egyp- B setting India a good example as 
the <olowing news item by Reuters 
fran Cairo indicates :— 

Prayers reflecting great apprehensior. at 
the pro o3ed legislation under which mis- 
sionarie:. activities in Egypt will be almost 
completzly curtailed were said in Cairo 
Cathedral to-night. 


In an address printed in the quarterly 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
for March 11940, Mr. Gustave von 
Grunzbaum of the School for Iranian 
Studies traces “ The Early Development 
of Islamic Religious Poetry”. During 
the Prophet’s lifetime there were sray 
verse3 inspired by a purely religious 
emotoa but these were not accepted as. 
models and for over a hundred years 
after Muhammed’s death religious feel- 
inz tumed but rarely to poetry for its 
expression. The fac: has been veiled by 
the existence of numerous polizical 
pcems which employ religiously coloured 
slogane but are not therefore religious 
pcetry, any more than is “ praise con- 
fe-red on the propket, enumerating his 
spiritual attributes and his temporal 
achievements, if it is done in the same 
m=chanical way in which more worldly 
erithets were used when the poet was 
ecnfronted with his ordinary task of 
hziling a generous grandseigneur.” 

The essence of religion is enlightened 
reascn which evokes heart devotion and 
recognizes the Divine Reality behind all 
forms. The rise of Muslim religious 
poetry seems to have paralleled “the 
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gradual spiritualization of Islam during 
its first 200 years, and...the ever 
stronger hold that it obtained om the 
souls of its adherents”. It is perhaps 
significant that many of the early relig- 
ious poets of Islam “ were suspect as to 
the orthodoxy of their views”. It seems 
natural that the same intensity of ccncern 
with the things of the spirit whick pio- 
duces the heretic should find expression 
in poetry. 

Poetry as the natural expression of 
religious feeling began in popular writ- 
ings not classed as “literature”. It rose 
then to spontaneous verse “ only vaguely 
dependent upon the rigorous tradition of 
classical poetry ” and only graduaHy did 
the new impulse make itself felt in 
standard literature. The first outstanding 
work of an exclusively religious -rend 
was the Zuhdiyyat of Abi'l-‘Atahiva at 
the end of the eighth century >Ë the 
Christian era. “ The stream of religious 
poetry never again dried up.”...islam 
had laid the foundations of a religious 
poetry which remained productive for 
several centuries, often attaining a high 
degree of beauty”, e.g., in the mystical 
inspiration of the Stiff mystics, some of 
whose verses antedated even the zuhdty- 
yat. 


Is Western medical theory coming 
tloser to the age-old position of the 
Ayurveda on the major importerce of 
the patient’s constitution in his suscept- 
ibility to’ disease? It would szem so 
from the article recently contributed by 
George W. Gray to Harpers Megazine. 
He recalls the dictum of the 3ecord- 
century Greek physician Galen “ that no 
cause can be efficient without an eptitude 
of the body” and quotes the wis: words 
of a relatively modern clinician, “old 
Parry of Bath”, ‘that it is “more 
important to know what sort of patient 
has a disease than to know what sort of 
disease a patient has”. Experiments on 
the susceptibility of animals to mfection 
and observation in the case of human 
beings leave in no doubt tre wide 
differences in reaction between individ- 
uals equally exposed to disease. In one 


the germs remain dormant and harmless ; 
ım another they develop with a virulence 
which may be fatal to the organism. 

In another direction medical experi- 
mentation has been following with inter- 
esting results a lead given by Hippocrates 
in the fourth century B.c. as to the 
correlation between the shape of the body 
and its susceptibility to certain diseases. 

It is known that certain diseases are 
selective in terms of the sex of the 
patient, more men than women, for 
example, suffering from peptic ulcer and 
more women than men from gall-bladder 
disturbances. Experimenters in the 
U. S. A, by applying an elaborate 
technique of body measurement have 
found that many sufferers from diseases 
to which individuals of their own sex 
are normally less susceptible show 
marked resemblances to the opposite sex 
in their build. Incidentally, the tests are 
claimed to establish that every individual 
in his constitutional pattern is an 
“androgynous mosaic”. 

Apparently there is no such creature as 
a 100 per cent male or a 100 per cent 
female, every individual being a blend in 
varying degrees of both maleness and 
femaleness, 

This will be a shock to the defenders 
of an eternally constituted difference 
between the sexes, which they generally 
interpret as being in favour of their own. 
Granting, however, that this finding may 
be true and admitting also that even 
psychically there is æ blend of male and 
female qualities in many if not in most, 
still we must recognize that one or the 
other sex does predominate in every 
normal and balanced individual as an 
expression of the universal polarity of 
positive and negative forces, that the 
feminine character with its tendency 
towards the concrete is essentially 
different from the masculine, whose 
tendency is towards the abstract, and 
that they complement each other. The 
human soul must .obviously be above 
sax as above all the distinctions of race, 
of creed and of nation, but in incarnation 
and at this stage of man’s evolutionary 
journey, his bodily garment must 
conform in the main to one of the two 
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fixed patterns, D=viation f-om the norm 
by an individaal of either sex, these 
experiments seen to indicate, but widens 
the range of susceptibility -o include ills 
from which the majority oi that sex are 
exempt. 


Shri O. C. Gangoly draws cer atten- 
tion to his article :n the Jwurnal of the 
Greater India Society, Vol. VII No. 1, 
in which he brings togetier 2vidence 
from a number of sources for tke trans- 
planting in ancient times of Indian 
cultural influence beyond the seas. 


He deals chefly with che amazing 
and fruitful spread of Indian culture to 
the East and to the Malay Arckipelago. 
Texts as ancien. as the Ranavena, the 
Mahabharata nd the Tamil epics, 
Moanimekhalai and Sileppadikaram, 
mention the brisk trade bewen India 
and Indonesia, Dut he is less concerned 
with the debatable chrono.ogy of the 
Indianization of such oversees areas than 
with the extracrdinary relationship of 
the “colonial” Indian cultare with its 
parent stem. A striking fact :n that 
connection is the exceptional.y high type 
cf cultural ambassadors sert out from 
India, “the finest types of Indian 
intellectual and spir-tual giants ”. 


It is general to-day to regard colonial 
cultures as inferio> to the parental 
cilture in its plece of origin, on the 
assumption that it is the surplus popu- 
letion that finds its way to distert colo- 
nies. In the expension of Indian culture 
across the Indian Ocean there was 
apparently none of the modern imperial- 
istic powers’ de /ax:t en bas attitude to- 
wards colonial cultures. 


The nine islands of Greater India were 
regarded ag integral perts of Bhara-e-varsa, 
and an equal sanctity attached -o the 
component parts o: Iskind-Indis, as strong- 
helds of national Indian culture. ..and they 
were looked upon es suitable areas for 

i (karma bhizmi) on 
an equal footing vith any pact cf India 
Proper. 
>The outlying territories of Greater 
India carried bota azchitectu-e. e 
plastic arts, for example, to aks 


levels, “a logical, a natural, and a 
continuous development of the ideals 
and principles of Indian art”. . 


Something can be judged of the 
vitality of the Indian cultural impulse 
cm Shri Gangoly’s claim. 


A book written nearly fifty years ago 
against the folly of race prejudice is 
recalled and analyzed by Fritz Gross in 
The Contemporary Review for May. 
It is Anti-Semitism, an “International 
Interview ”, opinions collected by Her- 
mann Bahr and published by' Fischer of 
Berlin in 1894. 


Bhars own prescription for the suf- 
ferers from anti-Semitic prejudice who 
“tecause they cannot find help in this 
woebegone age...lap up the narcotic of 
hate” was that “one ought to seek a 
new ideal for them”. But the new ideal, 
when found, must prove to be a very 
old ideal indeed, for the only possible 
antidote to the poison of prejudice, 
racial or other, is acceptance of the fact 
of human brotherhood and refusal to 
harbour thoughts which feed the delu- 
sion of separateness. 


Perhaps the most constructive sugges- 
tion made by any of the people 
interviewed was that of the Nobel prize- 
winner, jurist and historian, Theodor 
Mommeen, who died in 1903 ;,this may 
still be worth attempting after the smoke 
of battle between nations has lifted, and 
before the old shameful peace-time anta- 
gonisms of race and of creed once more 
arise to darken life. This was Momm- 
sen’s plan :— 


If one would draw up a short protest 
against Anti-Semitism t should repeat 
in a few sentences the best-known principles 
and be signed by all the most important 
persons of Europe, by the intellectual 
noblemen of all ccuntries and peoples—that 
could not miss its effect. That might surely 
after all bring one or other person to his 
senses and would at least save our honour 
with posterity if we could bequeath a docu- 
ment to them that would show that the good 


<» Of all peoples are in league against the most 
ae “disgraceful disease of our time, 
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Point out the “ Way °—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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THE ENDURING FRANCE 


Once again the map of Eurove will 
be changed because of the defeat of the 
gallant French army which fought 
against very heavy odds. The world is 
sad at heart, but salutes that great 
army for its heroic stand in th2 cause 
of Liberty. It is not defeated, for the 
grand efforts it made never can be Icst. 
The words of Régnier are applicable :— 


Time and shade and silence seem to 3ay, 
Close now your eyes nor fear to die with day ; 
For if the daylight win to earth again 

Will not its beauty also find a way ? 


And who can deny that there has 
“been beauty of ideals behind the endea- 
vour of the French army and beauty 
of courage and sacrifice in the carnage 
—which fs now over? Such endeavour, 
such courage, such sacrifice, ae more 
powerful than bombs and tanks; they 
will rise superior to the mortal death 
which guns have temporarily brought 
about. ¢ 

So much for the soldier. 

What about the political leaders? 
Divided counsels prevail: some resent 
the laying down of arms; otkers, not 
altogether wrongly, see the wisdom cf it 
and repeat the words of Maréchal 
Pétain, that “the French pecple look 
the present and the future straight in 
the face. They are showirg more 
grandeur in their defeat than if they 
had been given vain and illusory pro- 


jects. They know their future lies in 
sourage and perseverance.” From a 
different and a higher point of view 
Gandhiji supports the step taken :— 

“I think French statesmen have shown 
rare courage in bowing to the inevitable 
and refusing to be party to senseless 
mutual slaughter. There can be no 
sense in France coming out victorious if 
the stake is in truth lost. The cause of 
liberty becomes a mockery if the price 
to be paid is wholesale destruction of 
those who are to enjoy liberty.” 

Through the valley of humiliation the 
great people, the creators and upholders 
per excellence of Occidental culture, 
have now to pass. Though geographi- 
cally France has been sacrificed, cultu- 
rally no soldier has conquered or can 
conquer her, no dictator has murdered 
cr can murder her. Their eleventh- 
century poet, Guillaume de Poitiers, 
has a message with inspiration for to- 
day :— 

There are who hold my folly great 

Because with little hope I wait; 

But one old saw doth animate 

And me assure: ` 

Their hearts are high, their might is great 
f o will endure. 

The esteem and affection for France 
which the world feels are shared by 
India. They were expressed by the Poet 
Tagore in his message to President 
Roosevelt, as also by the silver-tongued 
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orator Sarojini NziJu, who spoke of the 
fall of Paris as a “world zalamity ”. 


French culture has expressed itself in 
the character >Í peasant and poet: 
there is sturdy independence of thought 
with courteous recognition of the opi- 
nions of others; there is Ibve of their 
land and admirazion for ics >eauties 
which beget a respect for the patriotism 
of others; ther2 is the dignity of the 
individual upheld by civil liserties while 
the principle of democracy :s cbeerved 
in the make-up of .even its military 
machine, where lord and labourer are 
equal; and, atove all, there is the 
absence of colour prejudice which has 
given the Frencen the highes: place of 
honour in the cpinion of the coloured 


Since the above was written India’s 
szintly leader, Gandhiji, has issced an 
appeal to Great 3rtain to abandon the 
violent mode of fizhting Hitlezism and to 
adopt the non-v.olent way of battling 
with the Dictators. Even if Britain 
desired to adopt te way and follow the 
lead of the mascer-technician who has 
so generously offered his help, where is 
the needed moral atmosphere? The 
method of non-vid-ent passive res.stance 
is founded upon :he principle of Sacri- 
fice. Non-violence transforras the act 
into a sacrament. Such performance of 
Yagna-Sacrifice requires not cnly intel- 
lectual understanding of the wezpon used, 
but a moral insight and spiritue] stamina 
which no Sage, however high cr holy, can 
confer upon a person, let alone a mation. 
Within our own Ecrders of India where 
he has been lebouring indefatigably 
for a quarter of a century Gandhi:i has 
not even now the cc-operation cf a suffi- 
ciently large number to achieve complete 
success; his appeel refers to India’s 
success being partial end incomplete ; if 


world. 


No, the map of Europe may undergo 
a change, but through geographical 
changes the Soul of France will go on 
radiating the lizht of idealism, of huma- 
nism, of “those arts that mind to mind 
encear”. Who knows if in the mill of 
Karma Germans themselves will not be 
transformed by their contact with the 
French? The martial conqueror often 
is conquered by the mind of the defeated 
people. But will the ruthless German 
dictator remember Francois Villon ?— 


For worthless is he to get good of us 
Who could wish evil to the State of France. 


25th June, 1940. 


she had attained the goal of non-violence, 
writes Gandhiji, “the history of Europe 
during the past few months would have 
been written differently ”. 


Those who are intelligent students of 
the infallible Law of Karma have no 
difficulty in putting their finger on the 
real weakness in the present European 
situation. Imperial Britain has not been, 
wholly consistent with and faithful to 
her declared socio-political principles, as 
is evident from the words of ,Sir Nor- 
man Angell quoted on page 387. 

How can a nation with streaks of 
undemocratic exploitation of the ignorant, 
the weak, the defenceless, suddenly use 
the weapon of Truth, Harmlessness and 
Sacrifice? That would be a miracle 
and there are no miracles in Nature. 
“The pepper plant will not give birth 
to rcses, nor the sweet jessamine’s silver 
star to thorn or thistle turn.” 


6th July, 1940. 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


[The illegitimate and cruel aggression by Germany in neutral countries which 
has taken place since this article was written gives an added value to the ideas it 
presents. Count Carlo Sforza served his country, Italy, at different times as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and as Ambassacor to France in the pre-Fascist days. 
Strongly opposed to dictatorship in any form, he analyses Germany’s war aims 
with an almost prophetic vision as recent events have proven. His MS., written 
in French, reached us last February and had to be transleted in our office.—ED.] 


In 1906, as a young diplomat, I had 
the opportunity to witness the crisis in 
Morocco and the conference at Algeciras, 
that advance rehearsal which anticipat- 
ed 1914 by several years. During the 
prolonged assembly which sat for three 
months in that charming Andalusian 
town opposite Tangier, Nicolson. the 
British plenipotentiary, during one of our 
walks in the park of the Hotel Reina 
Cristina, made a remark which later, in 
Turkey and China, I was to realize as 
true. “ What is dangerous for Europe”, 
he said, “is not German expansion, but 
the fact that her desire to expend is 
vague and nebulous ; were we rezdy to 
grant to thd gentlemen of the Wilhelm- 
strasse all they ask for, at once they 
would feel convinced that we were de- 
‘ceiving them, that we wished to crush 
them.” 

If imperialistic Germany strongly op- 
posed the complete re-establishment of 
Belgian sovereignty throughout the 
various peace attempts that were cut- 
lined in 1916 and 1917, it was not so 
much because she had conscious and pre- 
cise designs upon Antwerp and the Bel- 
gian coast; it was chiefly becatse the 
unintelligent Chancellors of the Wilhelm- 
strasse felt themselves the prisoners of 
sterile yet brilliant military victories. 
Thus her attitude was rooted in her lack 
of determination and of real will. 

None of this indecision remains in 
Hitler’s Reich. The intellectual and 


moral poverty of the gigantic opportunist 
taat Hitler is, will put the German peo- 
ple to shame on the day which we must 
hope will come when they will have 
acquired a moral civilization, the only 
one which counts, and discarded their 
present futile mechanistic civilization. 
But while in the thick of this war it is 
this ignorant opportunism which makes 
Hitler stronger than his predecessors, the 
‘Chancellors of the Second Reich, Hitler 
is far more lacking in historical roots 
than his ally, Stalin ; the latter descends 
from Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great ; Hitler represents a gigantic jump 
backwards. 

Neutrals and pseudo-neutrals who 
tremble before him have an instinctive 
knowledge of this bloody and savage 
Cola di Rienzi which is less incomplete 
than that of certain diplomats of the 
great democracies, such diplomats as 
have been revealed to us in the Blue 
Book and the Livre Jaune, published at 
the end of 1939. The diplomats and 
economists cf France and of England, 
until almost on the eve of the seizure of 
Prague, were wondering if by giving up 
a few territories and coming to some un- 
derstanding about raw materials it would 
still be possible to have a reasonable be- 
cause an economically satisfied Germany. 
With that regrettable lack of historical 
imagination which has been the charac- 
teristic of almost all the leaders of post- 
war Europe, they did not understand— 
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or rather they wonld not understand— 
that economic considerations are not only 
disregarded by dictators, they are incom- 
prehensible to them ; what they seek is 
the booty of the old Germanic tribes, for 
they themselves belong to the most dis- 
tant past of the most barbarian of our 
eras. 

Lebensraum—living space—is not a 
war slogan; it is a programme indis- 
pensable for two. reasons ; indispensab_e 
in reference to foreigners, since 1t may 
hide the real aims of Hitlerian war from 
those among its enemies who like to de- 
lude and to fool themselves ; indispens- 
able also in reference to tae Germans 
themselves, since the latter, although 
drunk with vague romanticism, do un- 
derstand very well the true meaning of 
Lebensraum and thus can resign them- 
selves more easily to the suffering which 
the attainment of such an ıncrdinaze aim 
imposes upon them. 

Any type of restramt or of compromise 
constitutes a deadly danger for dictator- 
ship; this was clearly evinced in the 
case of the last European war for tne 
conquest of Africa, waere the most temp- 
ting offers were set aside only Lecause 
what was wanted was a victory through 
war and bloodshed. This is because 
dictators regard their own lives and the 
demands of their pzestige much more 
highly than they do the real benafit of 
the people under their rule. 

IL. 

Such being the situation, it is permis- 
sible to enquire whether the great jemo- 
cracies have fully real zed—in all spheres 
of opinion—that what is wanted through 
this war which the Third Reich preci- 
pitated in September 1939 is not merely, 
as in 1914, a German diplomatic and 
economic hegemony over Europe ard the 
Near East. That was already muck. But 


, 


this tıme it is more still: this time 
what is at stake is not only the freedom 
of peoples but of all individuals belong- 
ing zo Christendom ; it is a question, in 
Europe as in Asia, and even perhaps in 
a too serene America, of the very dignity 
of himan life throughout the world. 

No need for ceaseless declamations to 
remind Europe and Asia—and to make 
Ame-zica understand—how formidable is 
the extension of the reasons for the strug- 
gle. Yet it is necessary never to lose 
sight of the fact that the very defence 
of tha countries threatened by the Third 
Reick’s craze for dominion is weakened 
when rightly or wrongly, the impression 
:s created that the policy being pursued 
is exclusively a defensive one. What is 
true n the art of war—namely, that a 
stratezy which denies itself any offensive 
move is bound to fail—is equally true 
in the sphere of political ideas. 

It 3 first of all necessary that on the 
side of those fighting for the cause of 
world freedom voices should not often 
ke rased to belittle the importance of 
and tke profound reasons for this terrible 
sirugg.e ; such voiozs, without intending 
to do so, but help the enemy ; as in the’ 
case of certain superficial minds in 
France who, wishing to prove themselves 
realistic, proclaim from the housetops 
that the salvation of France can be as- 
sured .n one way and in one way only-—— 
by a etum to the policy of Richelieu 
and ot Mazarin and the revival of the 
“ Germanies”. It is sufficient to see with 
waat joy German propaganda seizes up- 
on the writings which thus reduce the 
problem of the future of Europe to a 
recurn to the Treaties of Westphalia and 
the breaking up of Germany to realize 
what support these writings lend to the 
Hitlerian thesis which denounces the hy- 
pccrisy of the Allies and of their gener- 
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ous aims, as also to the general thesis 
of dictatorship, that “violence alon2 can 
enable us to survive”. 

II. 

What is needed above all is that the 
voice of the Allies should give the peo- 
ples an ideal for the future for Exrope, 
an ideal which will answer the need cf 
the human conscience with the strength 
of a religious sentiment ; empty declam- 
ations cannot serve as a substitute ; too 
many scéptics would quickly scent in 
them but a poor musty ruse of war. It 
will be neither through clever words 
nor through empty ones that it will be 
possible to bring not only the Frerch and 
the English and their allies but even the 
neutrals to consent freely to the sacri- 
fices which are necessary. The neutrals 
are being drawn more and more into the 
whirlpool of the war. Scme of them— 
the small nations—are still thinking pri- 
marily of their petty immediate interests 
and the others—the great nations—of 
selfish objects of greed which zrə being 
flashed before their eyes by these who 
want to dazzle them in crder to enslave 
them. 

The miserable ideology of Fascism and 
of Nazism with its savage impulses would 
set Eurgpe back to the Merovingian Dy- 
nasty described by Fustel de Coulenges 
in one sentence applicable to al the par- 
ticipants : “ So and so killed So ard so 
and seized his treasure.” 

If against such an ideology the demo- 
cracies were to confine themselves to a 
timid defensive on the moral plane, then 
I should not be surprised to w-tness ther 
ultimate downfall, even should they ob- 
tan a military victory in the present war. 
What is needed to:morrow—an early to- 
morrow—is the rise in some great demo- 
cratic country of a statesman who, com- 
bining the religious zeal of 2 Mazzini 
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with the clear vision of a Cavour, would 
launch a new crusade against the dangers 
which threaten Christian civilization and 
the rights of man. Should such a man 
arise, very soon the whole world would 
undergo a moral upheaval a“ hundred 
times more intense than the one produc- 
ed by Wilson on both sides of the trench- 
es towards the end of the war of 1914- 
1918. Already all Europeans at the bot- 
tom of their hearts are drawn towards 
a new community bold enough to allow 
the most definite federal European realiz- 
ations without. however, doing away with 
the past of our national lives, linked as 
the latter is with intellectual and moral 
riches which form and will continue to 
form for a long time still the unequalled 
beauty of the atmosphere of our old 
world. 

It is possible to be more confident of 
the future of Europe at the end of this 
war than in 1919 because then the ideal 
of a League of Nations was met with 
the sarcasms of those who believed them- 
selves “realists”, whereas, far from be- 
ing realists they saw only the meanest 
and most immediate fragment of reality, 
missing out the rest. The very states- 
men who signed the Covenant were 
themselves nearly all sceptical about the 
résults of the grand idea. Is it strange 
that they were disloyal to it at almost 
every turn? 

But the irightful bankruptcy of those 
diplomacies which believed they were 
capable because they closed their eyes 
to the firet violations of the Covenant, 
even to such violent and cunning ones 
as Pilsudski’s seizure of Vilna, should 
have made the leaders of the great de- 
mocracies realize that in serving a 
superior moral ideology they simultan- 
eously protect the most obvious material 
interest of their own countries, ° 
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Thus, for exerople, there is every 
reason to hope that an oppxtunity of 
salvation similer to that lest in 1919, 
would not be missed again. I am think- 
ing of an incident which was not noticed 
at the time :—Iir the last period of the 
war of 1914-1913 the Governments of the 
Allies had finall-- echieved the formaticn 
of a certain number of inter-allied Com- 
mittees and Councils entrus-ed with the 
direction and cc-ordination of the prir- 
cipal problems af our ccuntries: 
currency, industrial production, food etc. 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Italians, all of high technical capacity, 
thus rendered ervices which perhaps 
even determined <uiitary successes. Un- 
fortunately, immediately after the armis- 
tice Wilson withdrew. without’ consulting 
any one, the Amerscan membe% of all 
these bodies ; perla Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George and Orlando 2rred in not trying 
to keep alive thcse organizaticns even 
without American collaboration Sut no 
one ever accused these three men of at- 
taching any impor-ance whatever to the 
economic problems ; besides, was it not 
thought at the tm that the victory 
would suffice to heal <li ills, to solve all 
problems ? 

This time the cas i just the opposite: 
the French and the English have accept- 
ed the war for a tcrr.ble moral reason : 
because they have a: last understood that 
they were threatened with enslavernent ; 
but no one, whether in France or in 
England, has the slightest illusions as to 
the economic advan‘eges of victory. ad- 
vantages which perLere are believed in 
still by many Germans, romantic and 
astute at one and ‘he same time, but 
which are hidden, as is their habit, ader 
a vague and high-flown name— 
Lebensraum. 

This time the Allizs have not waited 


for the last phase of the war to come 
to an agreement among themselves. Such 
an agreement was reached after only four 
months of war and is being widened more 
and more, as witress the currency agree- 
ments described by M. Paul Reynaud to 
the French Senate at the end of 1939. 
Already Committees, more efficient even 
than those of 1917-18 have all but form- 
ed a sort of a Franco-English union in 
the economic sphere and this without 
exciting wonder from any one. 

For the European union of to-morrow, 
when peace is restored, such plans as 
one reads about, especially in the Eng- 
lish press, leave one sceptical. One has 
to smile when one reads the controversy 
in letters to The Times in which even 
distinguished Greek scholars and novelists 
have taken part, to decide whether or 
not 2 renovated Germany can be admit- 
ted into the “ federal union”. Personally, 
were I asked what I hope for most for 
the birth of a new Europe, no longer in 
a state of anarchy but organized and 
obedient to a superior moral law, I would 
answer in all moderation: Let the 
Franco-English economic Committees of 
the war period continue and expand in ° 
time of peace. 

It is thus that the new Europe can 
be created in spite of the sceptics and 
in spite of those who fear to have their 
selfish interests hurt. When I recall the 
period when I directed the foreign policy 
of Italy my conscience is clear, for I 
worked always for the prosperity and the 
grandeur of my country without ever for- 
getting that these coincide with European 
peace end union. One thing only I some- 
zimes still regret and that is not to have 
immediately taken up certain secret pro- 
posals which Monsignor Seipel made to 
me for an Italo-Austrian customs union. 
Of course, the aims of this too diplomatic 
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prelate were not mine: but it would 
have been much to set an example; 
others could have followed it.... 

All that can be asked from the leaders 
of the Europe of to-morrow is to give 
to their peoples a frame: all peoples, 
even in totalitarian countries, are so tired 
of the artificial enthusiasms which are 
imposed upon them—-for nationalism as 
for race, for Empires as for autarkies, 
—that they themselves would quickly 
give the needed impetus to whatever 
starting-point for a union was offered 
them. Thanks to the people in whom 
a new ideal would have been aroused 
and thanks to the governments who 
would recognize it as the only possible 
way out of economic ruin, that union 
could quickly grow into an organized 
Europe, obedient to a higher inter- 
national law, open on equal terms to all 
peoples living under a free form 
of government. This condition—of liv- 
ing in freedom—would be neither a threat 
nor an arbitrary exclusiveness : govern- 
ments which live on the slavery of their 
subjects and peoples who submit to such 
governments would not know how to 


form part of a free community, for the 
latter would not be sufficiently armed 
against the underhand plots of agitators 
in search of adventures. The sad history 
of the League of Nations, as it was 
directed in Geneva, proves that the great 
idea of the League was endangered and 
betrayed chiefly through the presence in 
its midst of States under dictators who 
had remained in it or had come into it 
with one aim only, to kill it. 

The salvation of Europe can be found 
anly through union and such a union can 
be real and fruitful only if made up 
exclusively of free peoples 

If, after the barren trials of the war 
of 1914-1618, and at the end of this 
present terrible experience through which 
we have living since September 
1939, this supreme twozold necessity 
should not! be understood, then it would 
not be impossible that we should witness 
the speedy downfall of the little conti- 
nent which has given such glory to the 
world, fram the miracle of Athens to the 
pax of Reme. Such endings have already 
been seen in history. 


CARLO SFORZA 


The foundations of Germany’s power are not primarily military at all : they 


are political and psychological ; but for the utilization by Germany of these non- 
material, political and psychological factors she would be quite unable to use her 
military power to menace the world and plunge it into war.—-Without the exploitation 
of impulses which are noble as well as taose which are ignoble, Hitler would have 
remained a paper-hanger or a neurotic 3olitical hireling—But he must have seen 
in those earlier experiences in nome poli-ics the vast possibilities of applying these 
psychological facts to a certain technique or method by which those physically 
inferior in power can overcome those physically superior. It is a method of domi- 
nation, as old as history, but always capable of entirely new adaptations. The 
method is : Divide your enemies, or your victims, and see that they don’t divide you. 
—In preventing common action by European States against him, he had of course, 
until March of last year, the active assistance of France and Britain. 


—SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS PARALLELISM 


[S. K. Gorge, whose book Gandhi's Challenge to Christianity was re- 
viewed in our apil numbe:, :s a liberal Christian who perce:ves the spiritual kinship 


between Gautama and Jesus.—Eb.] 


The parallels ketween Buddhism and 
Christianity, exzernding from the linea- 
ments of the two historic teacners, through 
the truths they :aught end che doctrines 
regarding them, to the story cf the two 
faiths founded cn those truths and doc- 
trines, are so close and so str:king that 
only sheer blindness or the grcssest pre- 
judice can fail to notice the kinship be- 
tween them. Tte blind eyes ace being 
forced open these days by the proximity 
into which the two religions have been 
brought by modern 2onditicne of life and 
by the missionary zeal of their respective 
devotees. The two faiths confrcnt each 
other in such different parts of the world 
as Ceylon, China, Japan and even Cali- 
fornia. The prejrdize, where it -s found, 
is often confined to one side, the Chris- 
tian ; for the Buddhist has alweys been 
willing to recognize in Jesus a spirit akin 
to the Buddha. “ “Zor Christ appears to 
me to be a great 3odhisattva”,* said a 
Chinese monk to a Christian mis3ionary. 
That raises the whole ques-ion of the re- 
lationship between the two faiths, the 
possible lines on which they coukd react 
to each other. For, in spite of the 
obvious similarities there is to be noted 
a great difference ir the setting in which 
the two systems orig nated, the mental 
outlook which concitioned their =xpres- 
sion and the temperament cf the peoples 
among whom they became dominent. 

The two faiths age in tracing their 
origins to historic foinders. Ard the 


founders resemble each other in the win- 
someness of their personalities and the 
extent and the quality of their influence 
over the human race, writes J. B. 
Pratt :— g 

“ Few things in the history of the race 
are more notable or more heartening than 
the way in which these two ideal and 
idealized personalities have brought about 
genuine conversions, a turning away from 
the little, the self-centred, the sensuous, 
to the larger view, the more inclusive in- 
terest, the more ideal devotion. The image 
of the pure, the calm, the wise, the piti- 
ful, the devoted Gotama has been an in- 
spiration for genuine good-will to millions 
of cur fellow-beings during the last two 
thousand five hundred years. And, I sup- 
pose, no other one thing has ever been 
such a power for the moral transforma- 
tion of life as the experience of falling in 
love with Jesus.” 

Though both these teachers sought to 
direct the attention of their followers to” 
their teachings rather than to their per- 
sons, yet such was the devotion that they 
inspired that it was almost inevitable that 
their persons should have become objects 
of worship and centres of thought and 
doctrme. Perhaps both would deplore 
this change of interes: and emphasis that 
has occurred in the religions founded in 
their names. In Buddhism there has 
survived a tradition of teaching, though 
in an attenuated form, which claims to 
preserve the purity and the emphasis 
of the original gospel ; while in Christian- 
ity the strait and narrow path of fol- 
lowing the teaching was swamped by the 





* Quoted by J. 3. FRATI in The Pilgrimage of Buddhism. 
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easier and more attractive worship o7 the 
Master. It may be that both these 
Masters with their noted compassior. for 
the masses would approve of this ceve- 
lopment, though there is little doukt as 
to where their own emphasis woul€c lie. 

In this connection a knowledge oi the 
conception of the Eternal Buddha work- 
ed out in Buddhism might come as a 
liberating influence to the exclusive end 
dogmatic lines on which kindred corcep- 
tions have developed in Chmnstianity. 
The similarities are remarkable, though 
the concept of the Eternal Buddha oes 
not rest on a doubtful historical mi-acle 
like that of the Resurrection, but on che 
experience of a quality of life transcend- 
ing time and space. As in Christianity, 
there came to the devout Buddhist medi- 
tating on the destiny of the Founder he 
conviction that his essential being must 
have been independent of his existence 
on earth and must exist for all time. 
From this, by a process of reasoning and 
aspiration, there developed in Maharena 
Buddhism the doctrine of the threefold 
body of the Buddha. First, as the szart- 
ing point of it all, was the figure of the 
“historical Gotama. But this figure Bud- 
dhism had no difficulty in regarding as 
an apparition, though real to all human 
purposes, of the Eternal Buddha. No 
necessity for reconciliation or atonement, 
as in the case of the Eternal Christ, de- 
manded that this apparition shoulc be 
real flesh and blood, that the Word 
should become flesh. So Buddhism was 
not bothered with the problem of recon- 
ciling two incompatible natures in cne 
person. There was no need for reconc:li- 
ation or atonement, for there is na zulf 
between man and God and all partake of 
the nature of the Buddha, which exists 
in eternity as the Dharmakaya, the body 
of the teaching. This is the Eternal 


Buddha, a principle underlying the whole 
Universe. The parallel between this and 
the Logos in Christianity is very close, 
though the Baddhist concept differs from 
the Christiar in that this eternal prin- 
ciple embodies itself and moves a man 
among men for the salvation of human- 
ity not once but time and time again. 
Ani the Buddha, as he has fulfilled this 
supreme task of salvation, as he has at- 
tained to peace under conditions of 
earchly existence, remains in his body of 
Bliss—the Sambogakaya. Christian theo- 
logy, if it must think along these lines— 
anë the kindred development in Bud- 
dhim shows that such thinking may 
satisfy a human need—ought to feel the 
breadth of this vaster system of soterio- 
logy in Buddhism and enlarge its own 
concepts. It will have to de that if it 
dares to take :n its sweep the whole vision 
of creation irstead of confining itself to 
man or holdirg to a conception of heaven 
or hell bestowed on the condition of a 
kncwledge of the historic Jesus attained 
or nct in a single human life. Buddhism, 
unlke traditicnal Christianity, believes in 
universal salvation. 

A distinction commonly drawn between 
the two religions is that Buddhism is 
atheistic, whJe Christianity is theistic. 
But this is no- quite true or fundamental. 
For the empnasis of both the teachers 
was on ethics, on character rather than 
on belief. For Jesus the only test, the 
only condition of participation in the 
Kingdom of God was that of conduct, of 
doing the wil of God. Salvation from 
sin, from the grip of the lower nature, 
the feedom of those who have realized 
their real selves and the joy of finding 
the true Self even at the cost of the whole 
word, these were the burden of the 
teaching of bcth. They were both prac- 
tical helpers of men, teaching by word 
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and by example the beauty of holiness. 
Both of them refused to speculate; at 
least the Buddha certainly refused to 
share his speculations on ultimate ques- 
tions with his followers ; while to Jesus 
God was a pract:cal working belief rather 
than a theory. 

The moral demand of Jesus has un- 
fortunately been overlaid by other ele- 
ments in his teechings. This has been 
carried to such an extent that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, with its lofty mora- 
lity and its stem demends, has practi- 
cally been shelv2d by the churches and 
generally held te be an ideal, not to be 
followed literally. But it certainly was 
not so in the mind of Jesus. We read of 
his first disciples being aghast at some 
of his teachings and exclaiming, ‘ Who 
then can be saved?” 

To this Jesus zave the famous answer, 
“ With God all tnings are possible ”; per- 
haps thereby opening the dcor to the 
doctrines of divine grace, of vicarious 
redemption and of justificatior. by faith 
that have overshadowed his moral 
demand. 

The Buddha -eft the issue absolutely 
unclouded. To him there was no exter- 
nal helper reliev ng mar. cf moral effort. 
“Work out yotr own salvation” were 
his last words tc his followers. 

The difference between the two systems 
in this respect is well brought out by the 
different versions of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, as we find them in the two 
scriptures. The Buddhist stcry has it 
that after the scn’s departure the father 
remcves to ancther country and there 
becomes rich. The son returns and is 
recognized by the father, who. however, 
does not reveal himself to him or receive 
him into his homsehold. By a discipline 
of twenty years the son is inured to duty 
and weaned from the temptations of the 


world, and then the father makes over 
his property to him and acknowledges 
him as his heir. It may be that the 
fatker’s love in the Christian parable 
waks a sudden change in the son, but 
even there the change has to be ccnsoli- 
dazed in achieved character if the son is 
to remain in the father’s house. The 
yearning father-heart in Christ’s concep- 
tion of God is certainly am asset in work- 
ing a transformation in human nature. 
Tris is to an extent met in Buddhism 
first by the fact and later by the memory 
of the compassion of the Buddha in 
secking to save humanity and, in the 
Manayana system, by an array of Bodhi- 
sattvas vowed to the salvation of the 
wkole race. 

And perhaps Christianity in these days 
is not finding the idea of a personal 
Gcd wholly an asset. For it is difficult 
to justify that conception in the face of 
the vision of a universe infinitely vaster 
ani more intricate than any that was 
op22 to mankind when the idea of a 
pe-sonal God was conceived. Further 
the postulate of a personal God with the 
almost necessary concomitant of an oppo- 
sirg personal principle of evil seems too” 
naive an explanation of the tragedies of 
hunan history and the ravages of nature. 
Tre Buddha’s agnosticism or refusal to 
speculate and the consequent freedom of 
the Buddhist to accommodate himself to 
the enlarging vision of human knowledge 
commends itself more to the modem 
md than Jesus’ too sure knowledge of 
a God who cares for the sparrow and 
the orphan. 

Further it is not true that the Buddha 
wes without a Cosmic sense or a belief 
in an integrating principle behind the 
Universe. To him that was supplied by 
his belief in the moral order, as expressed 
in the Indian belief in the Law of Karma. 
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Nothing happened in the Universe except 
according to this unvarying law. It had 
to him the value of God, though it was 
a God who intervened neither to forgive 
nor to punish, but worked with unfalter- 
ing justice. 

And the Buddhist goal of Nirvana is 
certainly no colourless, empty nothing, 
as it is often depicted over against the 
rich content of the Christian Eternal 
Life. Nirvana is certainly not extinction 
in the Mahayana, where the Buddha sits 
for ever in his body of bliss on the Vul- 
ture Peak, surrounded by countless 
Bodhisattvas, It is not that even in the 
Hinayana. The Psalms of the Brethren 
ring with the notes of the joy that one 
member after another experienced in at- 
taining liberation. “ O, free indeed, glori- 
ously free am I”, shouts one. To the 
saint who had tasted something at least 
of it, it had a positive and satisfy-ng 
content. It is something comparable to 
the joy of the Lord of which Christ 
speaks. Further it should be remembered 
that not a few Christian mystics have 
used negative terms in trying to express 
in humar language the heights they kad 
attained. 

Perhaps the essential difference be- 
tween the two is to be found in the 
dominant outlook and the underlying 
attitude to life and the world in the two 
religions. These may have been further 
accentuated by the temperaments of the 
peoples among whom the two faiths 
found their dominant expressions. The 
distinction between the two is perheps 
best seen in their dominant goals of en- 
deavour. The main quest of Buddhism 
is peace—peace in the midst of the 
changes and the sorrows of this fleeting 
existence. That of Christianity is joy— 
the joy of creative activity. 

Buddhism, even in its beginnings, 


seems to be almost pathologically afraid 
of sorrow. It is not pessimistic, because 
it teaches a way of escape fram sorrow ; 
but that escape is through 2liminating 
the cause of sorrow, through a refusal to 
risk occasions for sorrow, by a with- 
drawal of interest from the world. The 
wis? man, according to the Buddha, will 
give no pledges to fortune, will take no 
chance of the loss of inner peace, even if 
tha: security is purchased by the sacrifice 
of all uncertain, ephemeral joys. A 
woman who had lost a dear grandchild 
once came to the Buddha for comfort. 
He asked her if she would like to have 
as many children and grandchildren as 
there were people in the city of Savathi. 
On her replying in the affirmative the 
Buwidha pointed out that in that case she 
would probably lose several every day. 
Ani he drew the moral :— 


“ Those who have a hundred dear ones 
have a hundred woes: those who have 
one dear one have one woe; those who 
hold nothing dear have no woe.” 


Even his noble ethic of compassion 
anc love is conceived in, and bound by, 
a setting of world- and life-negation. It 
the-efore did not attain to a fully active 
ethc. an ethic of creative activity. 

Christianity, inheriting a different 
tradition and outlook, has more of the 
spirit of youth and adventure—a belief 
in life—that life is good in spite of its 
sor-ows and that the sorrows themselves 
can be eliminated. It does rot attempt 
to 2xplain sorrow so much as to over- 
come it—not by avoiding it but by facing 
it end risking “the slings anc. arrows of 
outrageous fortune”. Perhaps it was no 
mere ecstatic utterance of St. Paul, but 
may truly represent the spirit and the 
hore of Christianity that tha last and 
most dreaded enemy, death itself, would 
be defeated. It may be that this utter- 
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ance has more o: courage than of wisdom 
in it, but that spirit of courageous endea- 
vour, of joyous creative activity, belongs 
to the genius of Christianity, just as 
much as the pursuit of peace in the 
midst of change characterises Buddhism. 
The ' traditional aspects of the two 
Masters that hay2 impressed themselves 
on the imagination of the world may be 
symbolic of the differenca becween the 
two,—the figure of the calm Buddha in 
eternal repose and that of the youthful 
Jesus who set his face to go to Jerusalem, 
flinging himself against death. It may 
be that the two attitudes are nat conflict- 
ing. It certainly is the case that both 
have had their appeal to different tem- 
peraments. 

A further difference is that*Buddhism,: 
because of its theory of Karma which 
works along unccmmunicating series of 
individual lives, offers an individual sal- 


vacion, attained separately by each indi- 
vidual series. It has no hope and no 
room for a salvation commonly achieved 
or shared, no hcpe of a Kingdom of God 
on earth which, ta one stream of Chris- 
tien thinking at least, is the central thing 
in Christianity. This hope and the crea- 
tive activity which it calls forth from man 
may be the one corrective that Chris- 
tianity can give to an all-too-individualis- 
tic view of salvation in Buddhism. But 
it as to be admitted that this has exist- 
ed side by side with an individualism in 
Christianity, the two correcting and 
modifying each other. That may point 
the way in which the two great religions 
can exist side by side, learning from each 
other and strengthening each other. That 
wey of toleration, rather than of strife 
for supremacy, is more befitting the fol- 
lowers of two kindred spirits who have 
bozh been Saviours of humanity. 


S. K. GEORGE 


A WILL TO BROTHERHOOD 


The objects of zhe Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship, recently estab- 
lished by the League of Nations, were 
discussed at an Oxford gathering April 
12th to 14th. Promirert among the 
aims of the Council is “ tc foster mutual 
understanding, good will and habits of 
co-operation and fair dealing between the 
peoples of diferent countries”. The 
words of Dr. Gi tert Murray, Chairman 
of the Council, cuoted in The Hindu for 
June 2nd, were particularly sound and 
inspiring :— 

You cannot organize a world society on a 
dogma or a creed. What is needed is an 
attitude of mind, a will to brotherhood. To 
create that attitcde, that will, is the task 
of education. But good will alone is not 


enough; the att tide must be based on 
knowledge. Therefore the teaching must 


begin with the giving of facts, the assembling 
of an ordered body of knowledge upon which 
the child will be able later to base a reason- 
ed outlook. Yet again that by itself is in- 
sufficient ; unsupported, it leads merely to an 
objective study of foreign politics and inter- 
national affairs, There must come at some 
point in the instruction an emotional drive, 
and that, if the idea of world citizenship is 
to ave solid and enduring value, postulates 
for it a spiritual basis, 

The effect of these remarks was un- 
happily somewhat vitiated by the attempt 
of the Headmaster of Rugby in one of the 
later addresses to give them a sectarian 
twst in defining this spiritual basis. 
Christianity alcne, he claimed, could 
supply for Europe what was needed. 

Tt is just such exclusive claims in the 
name of religion that have killed the spirit 
of brotherhood. 


POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF 
WOMEN IN ISLAM 


[Faiz B. Tyabji examines the status of womanhood in Islamic culture showing 
the great transformation brought alcut by the Prophet cf Arabia—Ep.] 


It is a well known fact that Islam em- 
braces a complete system of life. That 
Islam revolutionized Arab society is less 
often present to the mind of the public. 

The commentators on the Koran in- 

form us that the Arabs observed some 
of the prohibitions of the Koran “ for 
they did not marry mothers or 
daughters”. In ancient Arabia woman 
was considered a sort of property sus- 
ceptible to ownership being exercisec over 
her in the same manner as it could be 
exercised over a camel, a horse or a 
sword. The son would inherit the wives 
of his father, though an exception was 
made in the case of his own mother. But 
property is generally taken care of. This 
was not the treatment that woman -eceiv- 
ed. The terrible practice of barying 
female infants alive is well known to 
have been extensively resorted to. 
_ Human faculties and powers, how- 
ever, cannot be totally repressed. It 
seems more than probable that amongst 
the Arabs, as amongst other peoples, the 
severe repression of women was unable 
to prevent the emergence, in at lezst two 
forms, of the inherent forces imp-isoned 
within their physically feeble but nagne- 
tic and not seldom elevating person- 
alities. 

Far the most common form was no 
doubt that which has always prevailed, 
and will continue to prevail,—un/ess in- 
deed women succeed in depriving them- 
selves of those attractions which win and 
occasionally enslave men,—in order (so it 
seems) that women by so depriv- 
ing themselves may establish their 


equality with men. The beauty and the 
resultant magnetism of women 
have always keen sufficient to give those 
who would otherwise be the feeblest 
amongst them, power and authority over 
the most despotic men. Ncr need this 
pcwer be traced always to zhe less ad- 
mirable qualities of women. In the home 
they may act with such gentleness and 
nobility as to conquer even savage tem- 
peraments habituated to ruthless rule. 
But beside this class of women there 
is another, the bold rebels who defy the 
bondage wizkin which men attempt to 
keep them. The names of some such 
women become a by-word—with what 
justice mankind has neither leisure nor 
interest to enquire. But at the other ex- 
treme stand out the Aspasias and the 
Sapphos who shine in the most un- 
expected manner during those stages of 
human development in which men seek 
to place wcmen under complete subordi- 
ration. Obstacles often serve only to 
make the brilliance of the finest speci- 
mens of womanhood more dazzling. 
The conditions that prevailed at the 
advent of Islam, however, must be per- 
mitted to detain us only in order that we 
may judge of the change that followed. 
The reforms introduced by Islam must 
be viewed first in the ligkt of the ele- 
vation of ideals and sense of values that 
caused or resulted from the reforms. 
Even a mere casual glance cannot fail to 
reveal, as the most salient of the Islamic 
amendments in the underlying notions of 
social duties, the great stride taken in 
ameliorating women’s position. Woman 
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could no more b2 treated as a species of 
property, neither in respect of a liability 
to be inherited mor of forming the sub- 
ject of marriage nor of ministering to 
man’s desire for Jomination—nor, in the 
most desperate resort, as an object that 
had to be buried alive tha: it might not 
dishonour the father! Woman, in other 
words, was freed from the necessity of 
remaining for ever under man’s tutelage 
so that he might glory as the guardian 
of her person ard the master of what 
ought to be her property. 

This enfranchisement is in itself a 
move forward, bringing vast changes. 
But the positive action taken by Islam 
led to deeper resu‘ts. Woman was raised 
to a footing of 2quality with man in 
respect of her corapetence to inherit and 
of her power to contract herself in mar- 
riage and to determine her mode of life 
in other ways : even in respect of a right 
to exist and take advantage of the crea- 
tion around her, as an independent en- 
tity. She was now enabled (by Islam) 
to inherit a definite fracticn of the estate 
of a deceased person, taking that frac- 
tion, if necessary, in priority to remoter 
males, Women’s own portions of in- 
heritance allotted to them by Islam can- 
not be taken away by men. On the other 
hand, women may leave hardly anything 
for the men to interit. It is for a wo- 
man now to agree or to refuse, to be- 
come the wife of the person who wishes 
to marry her. It is for her to accept, or 
to reject, the terms on which he proposes 
to live with her as her husbend. She is 
given complete authority over her own 
property. Her property cannct any more 
be controlled by ber husband or her 
father, still less by remote agnates. In 
this respect Islam did for women what 
was done in Englanc only by the Married 
Women’s Property Act in the latter half 


of the nineteenth century. 

The price that used to be paid to the 
woman’s father or guardian when he 
cortracted her in marriage has been 
tarmed into the mahr (dower) to be paid 
to her by her husband. This payment, 
the. texts are jealous to state, is not the 
comideration given to the woman for 
entering into the contract, but “an ef- 
fect of the contract, imposed by the law 
on zhe husband as a token of respect for 
the woman”. The possession of pro- 
perty acquired as mahr or dower must 
engender no inconsiderable degree of 
self-reliance and instil no negligible dose 
of courage into the young bride even if 
she faces the realities of life on her own 
responsibility for the first time at the time 
of har marriage. 

It is doubtful, however, whether all 
the legislation contained in the Koran 
and all the teachings and the rules of 
law laid down by the Prophet could 
have succeeded in raising the status of 
woman above the Arab standard, to 
the extent that Islam has raised 
it, if the Prophet had not, from 
che irst, expressed in terms of un- 
bounded love and gratitude the debt he” 
aimself owed to his wife Khadija. There 
are many events in the life ofthe Pro- 
phet which stamp themselves upon our 
memory in images which may well bring 
thoughts too deep for tears. During the 
vears when Islam was yet a young plant 
peraaps not many onlookers were pre- 
pared to anticipate that it would ever 
succeed in taking deep root. That time 
was cne of the catastrophic periods im 
which things happen passing almost 
cur powers of belief. No one who has 
studied the history of man can expect 
it to 1ave been otherwise. But it may 
be coubted if any incidents can be more 
movinz or more profound in their influ- 
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ence than those few intimate happerings 
in the Prophet’s domestic circle wa:ch 
might have passed into oblivion had he 
not himself recorded and constantly re- 
ferred to them. 

When the Prophet first began to <eel 
the prophetic call, he doubted his abiity 
(as he has himself related) to bear the 
weight of the burden about to be p-aced 
upon his shoulders—of acting as a 
guide and as a teacher, the 
task of whose life it would be to 
wrench his people away fram their old 
religions or superstitions—from their 
idols and, worse than material idols. 
from the eidola of cruelty and selfishness. 
He doubted whether he would have the 
energy required for turning the gaze of 
the hard-hearted and the cruel towards 
a supreme being who could neither b2 
seen nor felt—whose behests and d-ctates 
might appear inscrutable, but had 
nevertheless to be submitted to chzerfu!- 
ly and hopefully. 

When the first intimations of these 
duties began to assert themselves he trem- 
bled, and a cold perspiration spread over 
him. He hurried back from th2 cave 
“where (as was his wont) he had retired 
for contemplation. In an unnerved state 
he appealed to his wife, Khadija, foz con- 
solation and support. It was she who 
gave him courage, “made assurance 
wait on better judgment ”, rendered him 
confident and conscious of inexhaustible 
strength and patience, of power to in- 
spire faith and to win belief from the 
obdurate millions who would scoa stand 
arrayed against him as mortal foes. That 
debt to Bibi Khadija the Prophet never 
ceased to acknowledge with the greatest 


openness and with loving pride It is 
this first lady of Islam, so 
noble and so great of heart, 


who had been entirely devoted to him 


through his greatest trials, wko to Mus- 
lims embodies the highest conception of 
womanhood. 

The prophet’s daughter Fatima, the 
wife of Ali, the Prophet’s cousin and the 
fourth Khali? and successor of the Pro- 
ph2t—-the typical knight of Islam, is the 
pattern of the gentle lady <aking care 
of the home and whose heart the low- 
liest duties on itself does lay. The 
siraplicity wita which the Prophet and 
his immediate companions Lived; their 
freedom from ostentation and from all 
approach td) pomp are noteworthy. 
Stories of splendour are heaped around 
Haroon-al-Rashid and the palmy days 
of the Barmakis. To the Prophet’s 
share fall only incidents of meekness 
and humility of the privations that he 
was willing <o undergo so that others 
might get tne advantage of material 
goods, Assuming, as we must, that 
many of sucan stories are apocryphal or 
exaggerated ideally the thinking mind 
must ruminate why stories of the other 
sort were never invented about the Pro- 
phet and why stories of this sort were 
never inventad about those others. 

The Prophet enjoined that every man 
should leaz. to perform some manual 
labour, from which, if necessary, he might 
denve his living. Househald duties are 
the peculiar province of women. The 
Prophet’s daughter was no: permitted to 
>e an exception to the general rule, any 
more than the Prophet himself. All the 
simple duties of the housekold Bibi Fati- 
ma discharged with natura. and unaffect- 
ed grace having its roots in a love of 
duty. Every Muslim daughter and every 
wife turns her eyes to tkis example of 
gentle housekeeping. 

These are the two most famous women 
associated with Islam as a religion in 
its narrower sense. But an account of 
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some other lades whose names are not 
unknown to his:crians, and whose fame 
lives in populat memory—one of them 
the granddaugh:er of Bibi Fatima, no 
other than the daughter of the martyr, 
Imam Husain,—would probably come as 
a surprise upon some who consider 
themselves well versed in the ways of 
Eastern women. I will refer for informa- 
tion regarding tnese ladies to Professor 
Hitti’s History o7 the Arabs, a book that 
deserves to be carefully studied by all 
who are interested in Islam. There has 
not been time to ask the Professor’s per- 
mission to quote ‘tom his work, but it 1s 
hoped that he will not take objection. 

Men generally insist upon moulding 
the laws of mariage so as to sub- 
ject women to taemselves. * They are 
not always willirg to let it be known 
that woman can erjoy such a Gegree of 
liberty in the terms and conditions of 
her marriage and the life that she is to 
lead as is indicaied by the accounts 
which Professor Ei-ti gives. 

Professor Hitti spells the lady's name 
in its more accurat2 form, Sukaynah. In 
India it is generally pronounced and writ- 
ten Sakina. 


“Sukaynah’s rank and learning com- 
bined with her fondness for song and 
poetry and her ckarm, good taste and 
quick-wittedness to make her the arbiter 
of fashion, beauty and litereture in the 
region of the sacred cities. Suxaynah 
was noted for her jests and hoaxes.... 
The brilliant assemblies of poe:s and 
jurists held in her residence, a sort of 
salon, never failed to be enlivered by 
her sallies of panera .As for the suc- 
cessive husbands whom the charms of 
this lady captivatec for a longer or 





shorter period, they could hardly be 
cointed on the fingers of two hands. In 
more thar. one instance she made com- 
dlete freedom of action a condition pre- 
cedent to marriage. 

“ Sukaynah had a rival in...‘ A’ishah 
birt-Talhah, ‘ A’ishah’s father was a 
distinguished Companion of the Pro- 
phet ; her mother was a granddaughter 
cf abu-Bakr and sister of ‘A ’ishah, 
Muhammad’s favourite wife. This 
datghter of Talhah combined with noble 
descent a rare beauty and a proud 
anc lofty spirit—the three qualities most 
higaly pnzed in a woman by the Arabs 
....A’ishah’s record of marriages in- 
cluded only three. When her second 
husoand, Mus‘ab ibn-al-Zubayr, who 
had also married Sukaynah and is said 
tc Fave given each a mullion dirhams as 
dowry, took her to task for never veil- 
ing her face her characteristic reply was, 
‘Sirce God, may He remain blessed 
ard exalted, hath put upon me the 
stamp of beauty it is my wish that the 
public should view that beauty, and 
thereby recognize His grace unto them. 
Under no conditions therefore will I vei 
myself. ny 


Bivi Sukaynah (or Sakina in the 
more familiar though less scholarly 
form) was instrumental in giving an 
mpeus to music. As a small but signi- 
icant and interesting incident it may 
be mentioned that she extended her 
patronage to ibm Surayj (circa 634-726) 
who zs said to have been the chief of the 
first batch of great singers. He seems to 
have been the pioneer in the use of the 
baton. for directing musical performances. 

Not did woman’s influence over music 
szop et patronizing the great singers and 
musicians. A Madinese freedwoman (I 
am indebted again to Professor Hitti 
for eccurate information) by name 





t History of fe Arabs, pp. 237-239, 


Profes<or Hitti cites in the footnotes the 


following authorities: Aghani, Vol, xiv, pp, 164-5; Vol. xvii, pp. 97, 101-2; lists in Ibn- 
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Jamilah (circa 720) is described by him 
as the artistic queen of the first genera- 
tion of songstresses (qiyan). Her 
residence, we are informed, was a centre 
of attraction fcr musicians. 

“The crowning event of Jamilah’s 
picturesque career was her imposing pil- 
grimage to Mzkkah at the head of a 
gorgeous procession of singers andi song- 
stresses, poets and musicians, admirers 
and friends in gala dress and on richly 
caparisoned mounts,’ 

It 1s not uninstructive to let our fasci- 
nated gaze dwell on these visions, cr 
with uplifted eyes to let cur thoughts 
penetrate through the mists surround- 
ing the past, as well as the present. of 
many institutions and many popular 
ideas. 

But the effect of the legislation which 
formed part of the new religion can only 
be measured after the broad expanse of 
time and space which the influence of 
Islam has pervaded has been scrutinized. 
Then it is that we get glimpses of what 
was effected by the legislation in favour 
of women by Islam. 

It cannot, on the other hand, 3e over- 
looked that in many ways the precepts 


of che Prophet in regard to women have 
been disregarded and in some cases 
boldly displaced by doctrines and rules 
more compliant to man’s frailties and 
selfishnesses. Thus we come upon the 
extraordinary situation in which religi- 
ous texts solemnly lay down as un- 
doubted doctrine that a certain form of 
divorce is sinful, and yet effectual in law. 

But in spite of such fallings away from 
the high standard that represented Islam 
as inculcated by the Prophet, what re- 
mained was sufficient to provide niches 
in the history of Islam (to take instan- 
ces from India alone) for queens like 
Noor Jehan, Chand Bibi and Sultan 
Razia Begum. In our own times we 
have had the Begums of Bhopal and, 
stepping atvay from the rarks of royalty, 
we have had and have now in our midst 
women who in the everydzy concerns of 
life have taken more than their due share 
of work. They have figured with no 
mean applause in our lezislatures and 
in other bodies responsible for the per- 
formance of the social and educational 
duties which are so important in 
the civic life of our days. 


Faiz B. TYABJI 





1 Professor Hitti citing Agkani, Vol. vii, p. 135. 


THE MIRACLE 


[William Zukerman is an American journalist resident in England whose 
stories have appeared in numerous American and English magazines —Eb.] 


We were sitting at the mouth of the 
cave where we had laid the Son of Man 
after we had taken Him from the Cross, 
and we were waiting for the miracle of 
resurrection to happen. We rolled the 
heavy stone off tke mouth of the cave 
and sat there dumbly waiting for Him to 
appear from that dark, gaping hole, 
radiant with life, in His long, flowing 
robe and with His dreamy, almost ab- 
sent-minded look which we knew so well 
and loved so much, 

We did not doubt His coming. None of 
us wavered for a moment in the belief 
that the miracle would happen. Was it not 
promised to us during His lifetime ? Was 
it not our most prec.cus possession ? The 
brightest hope of cur poor, drab lives 
weighed down with ctffering and oppres- 
sion? Was it not that faith which had 
given us the strength to watch from a 
distance His agony irom Gethsemane to 
the Cross? What would our lives be 
without the single glommer of that great 
hope? How could we go on living with- 
out the miracle? Ye, as we sat there 
and waited for it to come, the whole 
thing seemed so remote that had He 
appeared there and then, we should have 
been taken aback. 

We were not sad or agitated. Calmly 
we sat there not as mourners but as the 
harbingers of great sure tidings to come. 
If our hearts ached a Little, it was for the 
love we bore Him ard for the pity of 
His suffering which was still so fresh in 
our minds. He was so :imp and helpless 
when we carried Him, bleeding and muti- 
lated, upon our backs to this cave. His 


moans from the Cross were so pitiful and 
childlike, even like the whole of His 
life. 

Long we waited there at the mouth of 
the dark cave under a blue sky and the 
early moring sun of a young spring in 
the hills of Galilee. The air was so clear 
and transparent that we could see the 
hilis for miles around us, and so intoxi- 
cating that it seemed to have made the 
birds drunk. The rays of the early morn- 
ing sun beat down upon us and we could 
feel the sap of life rising in us even as it 
cid in the blossom-coyered trees. It was 
s:range that on such a day one’s thoughts 
should be with the Dead. 

Suddenly, as we were sitting and wait- 
irg, a voice came from the cave, a voice 
sharp yet soft, a vcice we knew so well 
and loved still more, His voice when His 
ange: was kindled against the hypocrites 
ar.d Pharisees. Strange, the voice did not 
startle us or move ts in any way. We 
remained sitting in the same posture as 
beZore, calm, quiet, confidently awaiting 
wkat we were sure was to come. It was 
as if the words did not come from the 
depths of the gaping hole before us, as 
if we did not hear them with our ears, 
but as if their meaning only glided into 
our consciousness like thoughts together 
wita the rays of the young sun and the 
transparent spring air of Galilee. 

And the voice spoke and said : 

“Why sit ye here? Why sit ye here 
waiting for a miracle, ye of blind faith 
and of no vision? Think ye that ye 
would allow the Son of Man to be cru- 
cified and then He would arise for you 
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from the dead? That ye would permit 
your God to be dragged through the mud 
and dirt of the streets, through the dust 
and grime of Calvary, through the sweat 
and blood of Golgotha, and that notwith- 


standing this He would arise for you in . 


His old strength, glory and splendcur? 

“O, ye of strong faith and of no 
courage! Where were ye when the 
drunken mob made merry and mocked 
the “King of the Jews” ? Where were ye 
when the Son of Man was driven 10 the 
steep hill staggering under His heavy bur- 
den? Why did ye deny Him wren He 
needed most the strength of your r2cogni- 
tion and the encouragement of your love? 
Why did ye stand at a distance when 
He was nailed to the Cross? Why did 
ye, even as God, desert Him in the hour 
of His greatest need ? 

“O, ye who are worse than the Phari- 
sees! They think they will murder and 
crucify and then humbly beg for atone- 
ment and it will be given them. And ye 
believe ye will stand silently or a cis- 
tant hill, watch the naked body of the 
Son of Man quiver under the blows heap- 
ed upon it, hear every. blow of the hem- 
mer as it drives the nails into tne flesh, 
and then ye will ask for a miracle and 
it will pe given you. Think ye that 
because ye cried in the stillness of the 
night and your hearts were tom with 
anguish while the Son of Man gave up 
His ghost, ye will see a Resurrection and 
a new life? 


“Verily, I say unto you ikere will be 
no Resurrection and no neu Life in a 
world that is dead. It was not I alone 
who was crucified cn the hill. With me, 
as the two thieves on my sides, died 
also those who crucified and those who 
permitted the crucifixion. The Son of 
Man cannot come back alive to a world 
that is dead. It is ye who must be re- 
surrected before He can arise from the 
dead. Not in this cave, but within 
you must the miracle begin”... 

The voice died away as it came, gently 
gliding out of our consciousness. It was 
as if the voice had not ceesed speaking 
but was merely going away further into 
the hills, growing fainter and fainter 
until we could heer it no longer. For all 
we knew, *we might have thought the 
words instead of hearing them, so gently 
did they come and go. Therefore we re- 
mained sitting unmoved and silent before 
the dark, gaping hole, still patiently 
awaiting the Miracle of Resurrection 
from the dead. There we sat drinking in 
long deep draughts the blue transparent 
air, the warm rays of the sun, the youth 
and hope of the early spring day in the 
hills of Galilee. 

And beyond those hills a world, 
hungry for hope, fearful of death and, 
like ourselves, yearning for a miracle, was 
Waiting for our great and joyous 
tidings of the Resurrection of the Son of 
Man. 


WILLIAM ZUKERMAN 


THE CREATIVE SPIRIT OF INDIAN ART 


[Dr. Hermann Goetz who is now in charge of the Art Museum in Baroda 
has made Indian art a sukject of speciel study. He has specially prepared this 
article for THE ARYAN PATH, in which he sets forth the reasons for his “ conviction 
that the existing Indian art and art ideals are still infected by the worst influences 
of nineteenth-century European art”. Dr. Goetz’s thesis deserves full and careful 
consideration by all those who, like himself, have the development of Indian art 
at heart. The second section concludirg the article will appear in our next 


number.—Epb. | 


I 

Indian art had the misfortune to be 
rediscovered when European civilisation, 
in spite of the apparent victcrious prog- 
ress of the Victor.an period, was in the 
midst of a revolutionary crsis. New 
forms of life, raisrrg their heads every- 
where, were more and more losing 
contact with traditicnal spirittal values ; 
materialism had become rampant behind 
a crumbling facade of Christian purita- 
nism ; and public taste, dazzled by the 
immense possibilities of new technical 
processes, had lost the sense of divine 
beauty and was adoring whet Ruskin 
has called the “ wicxed stereozraphs of 
the brothel and of the arera”. It is 
true that great artists, supported by a 
mere handful of connoissemrs, had 
already begun worging at the master- 
pieces of impressionist and plainairist 
painting, but the spiritual and esthetic 
revival which, often in pervers2 disguises, 
opened in the ‘nineties, was still ar ahead 
and began to reack the Indian public 
and the scholars interested in Indian art 
only several decades ‘ater. Th: official 
art of those times Ład lost its creative 
capacities, and academic art education 
and criticism were indulging in an epi- 
gonism which misusec the architectural 
styles of the past fcr uncongenial pur- 
poses and the experence of che old 
sculptors and painters for the fakrication 
of vulgar or pretentious scenes oi chiefly 


literary interest. The only sun shining 
over this esthetic desert was the ideal 
of Greek beauty, the more idolized the 
less it was really understood. Thus the 
Schools of Art. founded with the well- 
meant intention of revitalizing the decay- 
ing art of India, in fact inflicted on it 
a death-blow, superseding its weakened 
but living tradition by a pompous but 
dead and incongruous medley of hum- 
drum antiquarian spoils. The Western 
art historians of those days, unable to 
understand the beauty of any art not 
modelled on the last of Greek antiquity, 
could see no other interpretation than to 
brand Indian art with the stigma of an 
zbstruse degeneration of the hybrid 
Greco-Buddhist art of Gandhara; they 
focussed their interest on the study of” 
its religious images and mythological 
scenes. the expression of a .not less 
abstruse, but in any case interesting 
religious philosophy. 

A reaction against such a distorted 
view was inevitable, and it came in the 
teachings of Havell and of the school 
of Indian art critics who further elabo- 
raed his ideas. To them Indian art 
was the genuine and powerful creation 
of the Indian spirit, hardly touched by 
foreign influences, the perfect zsthetic 
expression of the mystic spirituality of 
Indian religion and the model of the 
new art to arise in the general reawak 
ing of Indian national life. The hop”ur 
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of Indian art thus being vindicated, there 
was every hope for a splendid revival 
of living art creations and art studies. 
The revival has in fact come, but it aas 
not blossomed into the flower which had 
been expected. The historical art studies 
have hardly transgressed the lim-ts of 
an increasingly intensive survey cf the 
surviving monuments of the past. All 
attempts towards an analysis that would 
penetrate to the fundamental problems 
were drowned in controversies as pastion- 
ate as they were futile, trying to corjure 
away the foreign contributions tc early 
as well as to later Hindu art, th2 exis- 
tence of which could, however, 20t be 
denied ; trying to define the charactar of 
Indian art without being able to offer 
a place to Muhammedan art; chiming 
the latter for national India but unable 
to explain its different character ~vizhout 
conceding its foreign origin. Liv-ng art, 
though regaining its spirituality, became 
fettered to the classicist model of the 
past arts of Ajanta, Rajputana, etc. and 
the character of its creations, literary 
and remote from real life, hardly differs 
from that of the second-class Western 
art which it was intended to supersede, 
except that a national model -s being 
copied instead of a foreign one. Imita- 
tion it was and is still in mos: cases: 
Epigonism ! In nearly all cases n which 
the experiments to find a style capable 
of expressing the actual proklens of 
modern India have been successful, they 
have represented a departure {rcm the 
classicist ideal and a return to the 
modern popular arts of the country and 
to the related post-materialistic schools 
of the West. 

What, then, is wrong with Indian art 
criticism ? It is the fact that Havell and 
his followers have unconscioudy not 
only left untouched, but have even 
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accepted the fundamental misconceptions 
of the Western art critics of the late 
nineteenth and the early twentieth cen- 
turies. All of them were, no doubt, 
enthusiastic and refined connoisseurs, but 
without any really scientific training in 
art criticism. Havell himself, though 
free from the one-sided Hellenistic 
orthodoxy, was nevertheless imbued with 
the Epigon spirit of his time, the con- 
ception of ert as essentially an imitation 
of and a variation on the models created 
by an unattainable past. And his follow- 
ers had been too little in contact with 
general art studies to correct the errors 
of his geniz] but amateurish work. Thus 
they were diverted from actual art pro- 
blems to questions no doubt connected 
with, but in the fundamental issues in- 
different to art. The views of the first 
European writers on Indiar. art had been 
felt as a deliberate insult to India, 
though they had probably never been so 
intended, as that school of art criticism 
had in fact condemned not only Indian, 
but also all the other art ideas and ideals, 
European. American, etc., that did not 
conform to their own intolerant ortho- 
doxy. In vindicating the 3piritual ideals 
expressed in Indian art, Havell and his 
school had, however, been unaware that 
they had accepted the materialistic con- 
ception o: art proper which was the very 
fundament of those views which they 
combated with so much vehemence. 
What is art? It is the realization by 
an act of inspired creation of the 
Divine harmony in the world perceptible 
to our senses. It is this divine spark 
materialized in the self-expression of the 
artist which raises his work from the 
level of mere manufacture into the 
sphere of art, Technique, style, subject 
are only raw materials in the hand of 
the artist. Whatever inspiration he 
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receives from other works of art, is either 
practical teaching of tecianical possibi- 
lities, serving to facilitate his self-expres- 
sion, or—at the most—the sympathetic 
contact between xindred souls kindling 
the divine spark in the artist. The real 
artists are beyond the question of models 
and influences. We know from which 
national or foreigr. sources Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, El 
Greco, or Dante Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Beethoven have crawn inspiration for 
the technique or the themes of their 
masterpieces. But nobody would ever 
regard these questions as of more than 
specialist interest when compared with 
the overwhelming divine inspiration seek- 
ing realization in their works. And it 
would be simply absurd to make it an 
affair of national honour whether Dante 
had made use of certain ideas of Arabian 
philosophy, or Micirelangelo of Greek art, 
or Shakespeare of Italian and French 
novels. 

But those first Western writers on 
Indian art, grown up in an atmosphere 
of routined imitation without real artis- 
tic inspiration, and mainly interested in 
the literary subjects which Indian art 
represented, had been blind to the divine 
creative spark in every art, ard thus also 
in Indian art. They saw only its out- 
ward material body of formal conven- 
tions, and as this dic not conform to their 
Hellenic canon of beauty, it was 
condemned; they saw only its subject- 
matter of themes, they interested them- 
selves in iconographic problems which 
are in fact only a supplementary‘ science 
to art studies, and they hunted for the 
models of Indian art, which in their eyes 
could, of course, be found only in Greece. 
And in the same way their art teaching 
was based on ieckrical routine and 
imitation. 
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There Havell’s corrective interfered : 
“Indian art can be understood only from 
Indian ideals”, which meant the defini- 
tive enthronement of Indian art in the 
eyes of humanity. But then the miscon- 
cepticns of the old school began to 
encroach on his work. Their identifica- 
tion of the technicalities and the subject- 
mazter of art with the divine creative 
light was accepted and the error was 
further confirmed by the assumption that 
the silpasdstras—technical handbooks 
formulated in the period of overripeness 
and decadence of one phase of Indian 
art (dated too early under the influence 
of an epigonic sentiment which was 
inclined to acknowledge as good only 
that which seeemed ancient)—in fact 
represented the revelation of the genuine 
creative spirit of India. Any comparison 
of these books with actual Indian master- 
pieces should have made it obvious that 
their teachings were applicable only to a 
time when Hindu art had already fallen 
into mannerism. Thus Indian art wes 
more or less identified with Gupta and 
post-Gupta Hindu art, and the mythc- 
logical and symbolical conceptions evolv- 
ed by the philosopay of that time were” 
regarded as integral components of 
Indian art. 


In fact, they are indispensable for the 
understanding of the art of that time, 
not because they are a form of artistic 
self-expression, but because a work of 
art must be the inspired self-expression 
of the artist; he can create a master- 
piece of religious art only when he has 
campletely identified himself with the 
mzaning and the essence of that religious 
symbol. But the philosophical meaning 
of a symbol or other religious conception 
as such is independent from art; it is 
the same whether it be expressed in the 
crudest form or in an eternal art creation, 
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and the harmony of divine beauty 
speaks as much in the simplest pe-fect 
object as in an image or a mytholozical 
picture. A linga has the same spir-tual 
meaning, be it a simple stone or a 
sculptor’s work ; a cross, whether it con- 
sist of two simple sticks or whether it 
be the work of an El Greco or a Dürer ; 
the name of Allah, whether it be written 
by an unskilled hand or by a master of 
calligraphy. And the revelatior. of 
divine beauty 1s the same in a clay vessel 
of perfect form as in the religious sculp- 


tures of Ellora and Elephanta, or i 
paintings of Grünewald or Raffael. 
Religious art is the codrdination of the 
religious and artistic inspiration, but 
religious symbolism as such has nothing 
to do with art proper. It is only the 
object for which the creative genius of 
the artist tries to find a congenial form. 
And this form, too, is not art proper, 
buz the product, the realisation of the 
divine inspiration in the world of the 
senses, 

HERMANN GOETZ 


WAR OF WORDS 


With the incessant multiplication of 
words and phrases, the Tower of Babel 
has risen to a height never previously 
attained, and the work of building goes 
on among all the nations. That part 
of it contributed by the English 
language looms larger and larger- 

Misunderstanding of the meanng of 
the word “pacifist” is rife, even in 
England. ‘Conscientious Objectors” 
are now commonly classified witk paci- 
fists, though at the same time muck 
talk is made of Hitlers Bliczkrieg 
Pacifist Organization. 


“As long as words and phrases aze 
misunderstood, misapplied and generally 
used without discretion, so long will the 
construction of the Tower of Babel of 
dangerous material proceed; and this 
must soon bring the whole fabric crash- 
ing about our ears. 

Signs of this impending disaster have 
never been wanting throughout the ages, 
but now more than ever are they be- 
coming apparent when, among other 
languages, the English languaze has 
come to mean so little to so many. The 
cause may lie less in carelessness than 
in ignorance ; the result of both is un- 
doubtedly the negation of the adage that 
an Englishman’s word is his bord. 

To speak the truth it is essential to 
understand thoroughly the meaning of 
the words one employs, and to vse only 


those words which express the facts of 
the matter one is dealing with. Put to 
this test, present-day broadcasts from 
Germany continually proclaim the inten- 
tion of German propagandists to tell 
untruths. 

Literature and broadcast talk are 
immeasurably greater in volume than 
they ever were before cheap printing 
and the echer waves were pressed into 
the service of war-mongers. The world 
war of words is a reality which in the 
diversity and subtlety of its means and 
methods oï attack is apt to be overlooked 
to a dangerous extent by nations wholly 
taken up with material force. 

Behind words, as behind material 
weapons, exists the driving force of the 
spirit, that eternal supernatural power 
which continuously directs human action 
on the material plane. A soft answer 
turneth away wrath? Yes, but what is 
nct so obvious is that some harsh word 
or untruth was necessary first to en- 
gender the wrath. 

“In the beginning was the Word”, 
wrote St. John. Shall we not do well to 
cry to return to the beginning and seek 
for the true word? That way lies the 
Eternal City, beyond the hearing of 
those who are concerned only with the 
raising of Babel and the enthronement 
thereon of false gods. 


Aberdeen. T. H. Worcan 






THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE 


[This is che eigtth in the series of studies on the Gita by Professor D. S. 
Sarma, the first of which appeared in our Jenuary number.—Ep.] 


The important point to be noticed is 
that mere schclarship or intellectual 
knowledge is noz Jnana. It is not by 
mere intellectual knowledge any more 
than by mere performance of rites and 
ceremonies that one realises God. It is 
by love and faith and exclusive devo- 
tion combined with right knowledge that 
one reaches that blessed state. Jnana is 
a difficult word to translate, and unfor- 
tunately it is used in both a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it 
means only intellectual knowledge, but 
in the higher sense it is bo-H knowledge 
of and life in God. We can never know 
God as we know an object like a stone 
or a tree. For Gcd is noz an object but 
the universal subj2ct. So the more we 
become like Him the more we know 
Him. Man, strictly speaking, cannot 
know God, but he can grow into Him. 
Here knowing and being are one. That 
1s why Krishna speaks of His worship- 
pers knowing Him, entering Him, and 
abiding in Him—al in one breath. For 
it is all one experience. And that is why 
in His wonderful cescription of Jnana 
in the thirteenth chapter He includes not 
only a knowledge of God but also a 
number of ethical qualities and, what is 
even more importan:, constant meditation 
and unswerving devotion to God :— 

“ Modesty, sincer.ty, non-violence, for- 
bearance and uprightness ; service of the 
teacher, purity, steadfastness and self- 
control; 

“Indifference towerds the objects of 
sense, self-effacement and the perception 
of the evil of birth, death, old age, sick- 
ness and pain ; 


“Detachment and freedom from 


identification with children, wife and 
house, and constant evenness of mind in 
the midst of agreeable and disagreeable 
events ; 

“ Unswerving devotion to me through 
constant meditation, resort to solitude 
anc aversion to society; steadfastness 
in he knowledge of the spirit and an 
insizht into the object of the knowledge 
of Truth—this is declared to be true 
Jnana and all that is contrary to it is 
ajnena.” (XIII. 7-11) 

The aim of all spiritual life is to attain 
to this state. Jnana, in the sense in 
which it is used here, is the highest state 
of knowing and being that man could 
react. Krishna says that when a man 
has attained to Jnana nothing more 
remzins for him to know. It is the best 
of al kinds of knowledge. By gaining 
it al. sages have passed from this world 
to the highest perfection. Having de- 
votec: themselves to this knowledge and 
having partaken of the Divine Nature 
they are not born again at the time of 
creaton, nor are they disturbed at the 
time of dissolution. (XIV. 2). What is 
this knowledge of God thata Yogin 
gains by leading a strenuous life of self- 
less action and unswerving devotion? 
The Gita begins this subject at the cor- 
mencement of the seventh chapter with 
the introduction :— 

“ Hear thou, O Arjuna, how by fixing 
thy mind on me and taking refuge in 
me and practising Yoga, thou mayes= 
without any doubt have a full know- 
ledge of me.” (VIL 1) 

Her2 begins the metaphysical teach- 
ing of the Gite which is continued in the 
succeeling chapters side by side with 
the ethical and religious teaching. Ir. 
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fact we may say that there are two 
streams of thought flowing through the 
Gita—the ethical stream and the meza- 
physical stream, the former setting fo-th 
what man ought to do and the latter 
what God is. In some chapters zhe 
ethical stream comes to the surface end 
the metaphysical stream goes under ; in 
others the metaphysical stream comes 
to the surface and the -ethical stream 
goes under and sometimes both the 
streams flow side by side. 

God, according to the Gita, is both 
transcendent and immanent. His su- 
preme abode is where “ the Sun does rot 
shine, nor the moon, nor fire”. And ver 
all things in this universe are strung on 
Him “as gems on a string”. Simulzrly, 
He is both the Supra-personal Absolute 
“which does not perish when all beings 
perish” and the personal Iswara who 
creates, protects and destroys all beir-gs. 
He is both Nirguna and Saguna. Hence 
the Gita gives the following antithezcal 
description of God revealed to us by 
Jnana :— 

“I will now describe that which caght 
to be known and by knowing which im- 
mortality is gained. It ıs the supreme 

“Brahman who is without beginning and 
who is said to be neither being nor non- 
being. ° 

“His hands and feet are everywuere. 
His eyes, heads and mouths are facing 
in all directions. His ears are tumed 
to all sides and He exists enveloping all. 

“ He seems to possess the facult.es of 
all the senses and yet He is devaid of 
the senses. He is unattached and yet 
He sustains all things. He 1s free from 
the dispositions of Nature and ye: He 
enjovs them. 

“ He is without and within all kemgs. 
He has no movement and yet He moves. 
He is too subtle to be known. He -s far 
away and yet He is near. 

“ He is undivided and yet He is as it 
were, divided among beings. He is to be 


known as the sustainer of all creation. 
He devours and He generates. 

“ The light of all lights, He is said to 
be above derkness. As knowledge, the 
object of knowledge and the aim of 
knowledge He is set firm in the hearts 
of all.” (XIII. 12-17) 

Again, Goi is not only the immanent 
soal of the universe, but also its mate- 
rial body. He is the clay as well as the 
petter. Krishna describes the elements 
of earth, water, fire, air etc., as His lower 
nzture and the immanent spirit as His 
higher natare. The former is the 
Kshetra or che field and the latter is the 
Kshetrajna or the knower of the field. 
The former has three strands or levels 
of being—Tamas, Rajas and Sattva, 
which are almost equivalent to our 
moder terms, of physical, mental and 
moral. Tre qualities in varying pro- 
portions determine the individuality of 
czeatures from the lowest to the highest. 
They provide them with their physical 
aad their psychic equipment. Sative or 
moral nature appears only in men. 
Those who have it least are said to be 
af a devilish nature and those who have 
it most are said to be of a divine nature. 
A devilish nature leads to further bond- 
ege while a divine nature leads to deli- 
verance. The spirit in man is held a 
prisoner by the qualities of nature, by 
sativa as well as by rajas and tomas. 
For on a purely moral plane there is no 
salvation any more than on the intellec- 
tual or physical planes. Morality is 
like a boat in which we cross the sea of 
Samsara, Dut to reach the other shore 
we have to step out of the boat. The 
other shore is beyond good and evil. 
There we see the oneness of all. There 
zhe self is identified with all existence 
and all ex.stence is, as we have seen, an 
aspect of God. When we reach that 
atate we ere said to be in Jnana. For 
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Jnana is the real.sation. of oneness, And 
Jnana is therefore mokska or deliver- 
ance. The follwing verses illustrate 
this position :— 


“Earth, water, fire, afr, ether, mind, 
understanding and self-consciousness— 
such is the eightfold division of my 
nature. This is my lower nature; my 
other and higher aature—know that to 
be the immanent spirit, O Arjuna, by 
ma the universe is sustained.” (VII. 
4-5 

“Sattva, Rajas and Tamas—these 
dispositions whic arise irom Nature 
bind down the immortal soul in the 
body, O Arjuna.” (XIV. 5) 

“ There are two types of beings created 
in this world—the divine and the devi- 
lish.” (XVI. 6) 

“ The divine nature is said do make for 
deliverance and th2 devilish for bond- 
age.” (XVI. 5) 

“When the emoodied soul has risen 
above these three dispositions of which 
the body is made up it gains deliverance 
from birth, death, ald age and pain and 
becomes immortal. > (XIV. 20) 

“ When he sees that the manifold na- 
ture of beings is certred in the One and 
that all evolution is only from there— 
he becomes one with the Absolute.” 
(XIII. 30) 


The bliss of those who have reached 
this state after many lives of strenuous 
endeavour is described in the Gite in 
several verses of great beauty. It is not 
only their inner happiness that is describ- 
ed but also their att:tude of all-embracing 


love to the warld. Having realised the 
oneness of all life they look upon others’ 
pain as their own and are ever engeged 
in joing good to all creatures. Take for 
ins-ance the fcllowing verses :— 


“The yogin who is happy within, who 
rejoices within and who 1s illuminated 
witiin becomes divine and attains to 
the beatitude of God. 

‘““Taose whose sins are destroyed and 
whcse doubts aze removed, whose minds 
are disciplined and who rejoice in the 
good of all beings—such holy men 
attain to the beatitude of God. 

“ Those who are free from desire and 
anger and have subdued their minds and 
realised themselves—around such aus- 
tere men lies the beatitude of God.” 
(V. 24-26) 


Oz again teke the following which 
are among the grandest verses in the 
Gita :— 


i Supreme happiness comes to the 
yogim whose mind is at rest, whose pas- 
sions are compesed and who is pure and 
has become one with God.... 

“ Steadfast in yoga he sees himself in 
all keings and all beings in himself— 
he sees the same in all. 

“He sees me everywhere and sees 
everything in me—I am never lost to 
aim and he is never lost to me. 

“The yogin who having attained to 
oneness worships me abiding in all 
beings—he lives m me, howsoever ke 
kads his life, 

“Ee who looks upon all as himself in 
pleasure or in pam—he is considered, O 
Arjura. a perfect yogin.” (VI. 27, 29-32) 


D. S. SARMA 


LIGHT IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 
{L—ITS CONCEPTION IN AL-GHAZALI’S TEACHING 


[In our issue for May appeared the first of this series by Dr. Margaret 
Smith on “Light and Illumination among the Early Siifis.”—Ep.] 


Abū Hamid al-Ghazali (died A.D. 
1111), one of the greatest mystics cf 
Islam, whose books are still widely read, 
develops the conception of Light and Ii- 
lumination which he found in the Qur'an 
and in the traditions of Hellenic thought 
and in the writings of the Stifis who had 
preceded him ; he devotes a whole book 
to the subject, while including the con- 
ception also in most of his mystical 
writings. 

In his teaching on the nature of the 
Godhead, he declares that God is Light, 
a doctrine based on the Qur’fnic verse : 
“God is the Light of the Heavens and 
the Earth. His Light is to be I:kened 
to a Niche wherein is a Lamp : the Lamp 
within a Glass: the Glass like unto a 
shining Star. From a blessed Tree is it 
lighted, an Olive neither of the Ezst nor 
the West, the Oil whereof is almost 

„luminous, though fire touch it not”? 

Now Light, al-Ghazali states in 
Mishkat val-Anwar, is a term used with 
a different significance by the common 
folk, by the elect, and by the elect of the 
elect, that is, the gnostics. By the com- 
mon folk it is used to mean what is appa- 
rent ; this is a relative term, for a thing 
can be apparent only in relation to some- 
thing else, and it can appear cnly by 
means of powers of perception, +.e., the 
power of sight. In their relation to 
sight, things can be divided into what 
in itself is invisible, what is visible in 
itself but does not make anything else 
visible, and what is visible by itself and 


also makes other things visible, such as 
the sun and the moon and the flames 
of a fire or of a lamp. The term Light 
is applied to this third class of things and 
to what emanates from them, i.e., the 
moonlight and the sunlight, and this is 
the common use of the term. 

But Light can appear only to the see- 
ing eye, which is thus as necessary as 
the light itself. So the term Light may 
be more fittingly applied to the eye it- 
self, and of a blind man it is said that 
the light of his eyes has been extin- 
guished. This, al-Ghazali maintains, is 
the meaning given to Light by the elect. 
But the seeing eye is subject to several 
defects : it sees others but not itself. It 
cannot see what is at too great a 
distance from it or too close at hand: 
it sees the exterior of things, but not 
their interior, part of things and not the 
whole. It can see only what is finite ; 
it sees what is large as small and what is 
far-off as near, and what is actually 
moving as motionless. 

But if there were an eye free from 
these defects it would be more fittingly 
described as Light, and man possesses 
this in the Reason or Intelligence 
(which al-Ghazi here identifies with 
the human soul), whereby the rational 
man is distinguished from the infant, the 
brute and the insane. The Reason can 
perceive what is other than itself and 
itself also ; it is all the same to it whe- 
ther things are far or near, and it is free 





1 Sura 24: 35. 
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from such limitations because it is itself 
a copy of the Divine Mind, and the 
copy resembles tne original, though it 
may fall short of it. Moreover the 
Reason can concern itself with the invi- 
sible world and with the inner meaning 
of things and thei- causes and laws and 
origins. While the physical eye is limi- 
ted to the world of form and colour, the 
mind can apprehend in its entirety all 
that exists. So ta2 Reason, or Mind 
(the rational soul) is more properly call- 
ed Light than the 2ye and is regarded 
as such by the elect of the elect. al- 
Ghazéli teaches that man possesses two 
“eyes ”, one outward and one inward, the 
outward regarding che sensible. visible 
world, and the inward regarding the spiri- 
tual, invisible world; the ghostics see 
more clearly with the inward eye than 
with the outward vision. Ezch of these 
eyes has a sun and a light by which its 
vision is made perf2ct, one belonging to 
the phenomenal werld, which is the 
material sun, and one belonging to the 
World Invisible, which is the revelation 
by God of Himself. That one who does 
not seek to ascend tc that higher world 
is more brutish than zhe brutes, for they 
are not given wings wherewith to ascend 
to that world, since this material 
world is to that Divine world as the rind 
to the kernel, as the outward form to 
the spirit, as darkness to lizht; so thet 
is called the World o> Light in contrast 
to this lower world of darkness. 

Now there are Lights of many orders 
to be found in this world and in that, 
for the gnostics and saints are Lamps 
which receive their light by means of 
the Heavenly Lights from the Divine 
Radiance itself, for al these lights. whe- 
ther earthly or heaverily, ascend to the 


First Source, Who is Light in Himself 
and from Whom all other lights are irra- 
diated. al-Ghazili’s conclusion is that 
He alone, the Light Supreme, is 
worthy of the name Light, above Whom 
is no light and from Whom light de- 
scends upon all else. 


“God”, writes al-Ghazali, “is 
Manifest (al-Zéhir) and by Him all 
things are made manifest, for that which 
is manifest in itself, which makes all 
other things manifest, is Light, and 
whenever Being confronts Not-Being, 
then Being is made manifest, but there 
is no darkness more intense than not- 
Being. Now That which is free from the 
darkness of Not-Being and from the 
very possibility of Not-Being, Which 
brings all things out of Not-Being 
into the manifestation of Being, is most 
worthy to be called Light. Being is 
the light outpoured upon all things from 
the Light of His Essence, Who is the 
Light of the heavens and the earth, and 
the Ultimate Reality.” (Mawjid al- 
Huqq.?) 


God is therefore the One Real Light 
and all other lights are but rays or re- 
flections of His Light. 


The human soul, made in the image 
of God, partaking in its nature of the^ 
Divine, partakes also of the Divine 
Light, but men differ in the degree to 
which they are possessed of this inner 
light. Just as the light of the sun, if 
measured against the light of all the 
candles in existence, would far outshine 
them, so also some men possess a light 
like that of the sun, far surpassing the 
candle-light possessed by common folk. 
The faith of the righteous, the elect, is 
a light like that of the moon and the 
stars, but the faith of the chosen saints 
of God, the elect of the elect, is like the 
sunlight. As the whole surface of the 





1 Miskkat, pp. 100 f. 
2 Maqşad al Asna p. 70. 
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world is revealed in the light of the sun, 
while the light of the candle reveals only 
a corner of the house, so also is the dis- 
tinction between the knowledge oi the 
ordinary believer and the revelation to 
the heart of the gnostic of the full ex- 
tent of the Divine world. 

al Ghazälī interprets the latter part 
of the Light-Verse quoted above in rela- 
tion to the soul of man, which he con- 
siders to be possessed of five faculties or 
“spirite”, by means of which it receives 
light. 

(1) There is the sensory facu‘ty 
which receives light through the senses. 
This corresponds to the Niche for a 
lamp in the wall. (2) Then there is 
the imagination which records the infor- 
mation received through the senses and 
keeps it available for use. What is gross 
it makes clear and keeps under control, 
and so it corresponds to the Glass. ori- 
ginally opaque but refined until it be- 
comes transparent, and the Glass not 
only transmits the light of the lamp but 
helps to keep it alight. (3) There is 
also the intellect which can apprehend 

_ ideas beyond the apprehension of the 
“senses and the imagination, for it can 
deal with universals; it can be com- 
pared with a Lamp which gives lizht, 
for this is the power which distinguishes 
man from the lower creatures end en- 
ables him to understand what is super- 
natural. (4) Fourthly there is the 
Reasoning Power which deduces fresh 
knowledge from what is already xnown ; 
this is to be compared with the Tree, 
and especially the olive-tree, which 
produces oil and so increases light : 
since the Reason is not limited ir. respect 
of distance and direction; it is a Tree 
“neither from the East nor from the 
West”. (5) Finally there is the Divine 
spirit, that inner light which burns 


dearly and steadily in the saints and 
prophets, in whom it is all but self- 
luminous ; and of these it may be said : 
“whose Oil is almost luminous though 
fire touch it not.” 


But though, as al-Ghazali says else- 
where, the human spirit was originally 
“a radiant sun”, yet its light is dimmed 
while in the body, and it is only when 
the heart is purified that the inner light 
can shine forth. The soul is veiled from 
the direct knowledge of God, says al- 
Ghazali, quoting a famous tradition, by 
“Seventy Thousand Veils of Light and 
Darkness”. Some are viled by Pure 
Darkness, having no belie? in God or in 
anything higher than themselves : self is 
their god, and its desires veil from them 
the True God with a veil that is pure 
darkness and they themselves are dark- 
ness. Some are veiled by Light mixed 
with Darkness, by the darkness of the 
senses, for though they look to some- 
thing higher than themselves, yet they 
make themselves materia! idols, charac- 
terised by beauty or splendour, which 
appeal to the senses. Or, if they do 
worship the true God, they invest Him 
with anthropomorphic attributes. Some 
again, are veiled by Pure Light, for they 
realise that the Divine attributes are 
higher and greater than any human at- 
tributes. Yet even they are veiled, for 
they have not realised that Ultimate 
Reality is not to be apprehended either 
by sight or by insight. 

All these are veiled from God, but 
the darkest of the veils are due to the 
self and self-centred des:re, and he who 
desires to advance on the Path towards 
God must seek to rend these veils by 
the purification of the soul from desire 
and so enabling it to attain to the per- 
fection which properly belongs to it. By 
self-discipline, asceticism and renuncia- 
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tion of this world and its claims, the 
soul can be purified from the gross out- 
ward sins, and then the vices, the evil 
qualities which have been eradicated, 
can be replaced by good, the virtues, and 
self-love by the Jove of God and of man. 
Then, by Meditation on the Majesty 
and Glory of Goc the worshipper be- 
comes absorbed in Him Who is Wor- 
shipped : his concern beccmes one con- 
cern, so that he forgets himself and all 
created things in remembrance of the 
Creator. Then, ty Recollection, the 
practice of the Presence cf God at all 
times, the heart is enlightened by the gift 
of gnosis, the myst.c knowledge of God 
granted to His “fnends”, who are His 
chosen saints, and His lovers, for “ whoso 
knows God, loves Him”. = * 

Gnosis is described by al-Ghazali as 
“the radiance from the Lamp of the 
Invisible, shed upon a heart which is 
pure, at leisure, spiritualised”. Some- 
times it breaks in apon the conscious- 
ness like a flash of lightning, sometimes 
like a succession of lights; sometimes, 
but rarely, it is cortinuous and endur- 
ing. In the light of gnosis, the mystic 
is able to contemplate the Divine Vision, 
to look upon Uncloided Light, and to’ 
the lover of God this is a joy which is 
above all else. 


“ How can that one who understands 
only the love of sersible things’, asks 
al-Ghazali, “ believe in the joy of looking 
upon the Vision of God, Who has neither 
appearance nor form? What meaning 
for him has the Divine declaration that 
it is the greatest of joys? But the 
gnostic knows that all true jovs are in- 
cluded in this.’ 


In the contemplation of that Vision, 
the mystic passes from the contemp-ating 
self into the One contemplated and 
attains to the state of “union” hich 
is the goal of his quest. The lower is 
inited with the Beloved, “ consum=d by 
the glory of His Countenance”, over- 
whelmed by the Divine Majesty, ard he 
himself is no more. So the seer becomes 
one with the Seen, the shadows of his own 
existence are overcome by the victc-ious 
radiance of the Light of the One, an1 the 
light of gnosis is extinguished by the 
Lght of actual experience, as the lig_t of 
the stars vanishes in the full splerdour 
of the light of day. The myst is 
averwhelmed by the waves of the ocean 
of Unity, submerged in the One and All. 

But the life which the saint now ives 
in God is to be a life by which others 
ace irradiated. Those who cannot artain 
to his level must at least be enable] to 
krndle their feebler lights by his lemp, 
just as bats find their light in the last 
reys of the sun and in the starlight and 
sc live the life suited to them, thouga it 
is not the life of those who come and 
gc in the full daylight. So the sants, 
because they walk in the light, mus at» 
al times be prepared to lead and Felp 
the blind and those whose light is wecker 
than their own. 

Such is al-Ghazili’s conception of 
Light, representing true knowledge, per- 
fect purity, splendour, beauty, love znd 
goodness. Ultimately, he finds that i is 
the very Essence of God Himself, -he 
Lizht of the heavens and the earth, -he 
Light of lights, the One Source of all 
Light. 


MARGARET SMI`H 





1Ihyā, IV. p. 2€9, 


UNDER SENTENCE OF TIME 


[J. S. Collis, philosopher and author, is one of our regular contributors. 
In this article he describes the modern man’s enslavement to time and its measure- 
ment and prescribes contemplation as the only possib.e mitigation. We agree with 
him ; contemplation alone raises human consciousn23ss above Past, Present and 
Future—miserable concepts of the objective phases cf the subjective whole—Ep.] 


Nine centuries ago the first mechan- 
ical clock was made in Germany Dy 
a friend of the Emperor Otte III. 
Then the first tower-clocks made their 
appearance, and the  pocket-watch 
followed somewhat later. Before that 
time there were no clocks and no 
watches, and never had been in the 
history of the world. We in the West 
can scarcely imagine such a state of 
affairs. Clocks and watches surroind us 
on all sides and the former bocm out 
the hour from the towers of great 
buildings, With deadly seriousness we 
pluck the curious little discs out of our 
pockets, look at them closely anc say— 
“Do you realise that it is five o'clock 
already |” 

What are these watches and clocks? 
They are certainly more than merely 
clever mechanical devices. They are the 
most outstanding symbols of our present 
state of mind in Time-immersion. They 
represent our overpowering sense of the 
passing of time. They are dread symbcls 
of our inescapable bondage to a thing 
of our own invention—the hour. It is 
almost impossible for us to realise that 
in Ancient Greece no one ever heard 
a clock strike ; that no one ever was in 
a hurry; that no one ever accused any 
one of being “half an hour late” ; that 
until the epoch of Pericles the time of 
day was estimated merely by the length 
of a shadow. To remember nothing, to 
forget everything, to live wholly in the 
present, that was the Greek ideal— 


incredibly alien to us. The widespread 
Greek practice of buming the dead was 
a definitely psychological act, the 
expression of a passionate desire to deny 
all historical duration. They refused 
history, they refused geography, they 
refused astronomy : in the last years of 
Pericles the Athenian people passed a 
decree be which all who propagated 
astronomical theories were made liable 
to impeacnment. What a symbol of 
their feeting! What de-ermination to 
banish distance no less than time from 
their mirds! The intensity with which 
they live in “the pure present” is, to 
us, unthinkable. 

Our consciousness in this matter is 
not on fhat account any closer to the 
ancient Sgyptians. They went to the 
other extreme from the Greeks and 
conceived past and future as the whole 
world, end the present as merely a 
narrow common frontier between two 
immeasurable stretches. Consider that 
desperate symbol, the mummy! The 
Egyptiams wanted to preserve everything 
for ever They built with granite and 
basalt, and the bodies of their dead were 
made everlasting. They denied mortality 
as passionately as the Greeks affirmed 
it. Thus to-day the bodies of the great 
Pharaoks lie in our museums, pathetic 
symbols of the will to endure, their 
still-reccgnisable faces turned up to us 
as we pass by with indifference. More 
pathetic still are the pyramids, built for 
no purpose except to endure. On the 
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shining, polished, granite peak of one, 
belonging to Amea2mhet III, are the 
words: “Amenemhet Iooks upon the 
- beauty of the sun.” 

Egyptian man forgot nothing. Hence 
the art of portraiture (which is biography 
in the concrete) was practically the 
Egyptian artist’s only theme. Indian 
man, op the other hand, in his own 
peculiar manner, forgot everything, and 
the art of portraiture was unknown. “In 
the Indian Culture we have the perfectly 
ahistoric soul”, says Spengler. 

Its decisive expression is the Brahman 
Nirvana. There is no pure Indian 
astronomy, no calenaar, and therefore no 
history so far as history is the track of 
a conscious spiritual evolution." Of the 
visible course of ther Culture, which as 
regards its organic phese came to an end 
with the mse of Buddhism, we know even 
less than we do of Classical h:story, rich 
though it must have been in g-eat events 
between the twelth and eghtn centunes. 
And this is not surpr.sing, since it was in 
dream-shapes and mythological figures 
that both came to be fixed. It is a full 
millennium after Buddha, about 500 A.D., 
when Ceylon first uces something 
remotely resembling historicak work—the 
Mahavansa, 

The remarkably interesting literary 
result of Indian man’s time-consciousness 
is that the appearance of a book 
written by a single author was not 
treated as an event daterminate in time. 
Instead of an organic series of wntings 
by specific persons, there came into being 
a magnificent mass of texts into which 
anonymous writers inserted what they 
pleased, while intellectual individualism 
and evolution played no part in the 
matter. Thus it is in this anonymous 
form that we possess the Indien philo- 
sophy—which is also all the Indian 
history we have—and :t makes a truly 


stnking comparison with the Western 
ahilosophy and history which are made 
up from beginning to end of perfectly 
definite individual books and personal- 
ities. 

Turning then to this civilisation of 
cars today in the West (which 
bas already so strongly affected the 
East) we are struck by the way in which 
mar: lives perpetually under sentence of 
Time. With our tremendous sense of 
Time goes our tremendous sense of 
History in terms of past, present and 
future. To us it seems so completely 
natural that Wells should wnte an Out- 
line of History from the year One, and 
that Spengler should out-Wells Wells 
w.th still vaster perspectives and 
more capacious generalisations, that it 
never occurs to us that such studies 
would have appeared to a Greek as un- 
thinkahle as the perpetration of an 
autobiography. All our literature assumes 
for granted that we desire to embrace 
the past, the present and the future. We 
adore memory. We want to remember 
every-hing—and if a man will tell us 
what he thought at the age of three we 
are delighted with him. 

With this instinctive fascination of 
Time goes an equally absolute attraction 
to Space. We love geography as much 
as the Greeks hated it. No distance is 
too fer to scan, no peak too high to 
scale. The more the immensities of 
space open before us the happier we are. 
When Sir Arthur Edcington had to find 
a worc Cenoting greater distance than the 
word million or the word billion or the 
word trillion, he increased his reputation. 





* This is a sweeping statement and rather far from fact. The Zodiacal system is 
the primary basis of astronomy and of all calendars of time. That the Indian Zodiac 
was indigenous and free from Greek or other foreign inficence was indicated in THE ARYAN 
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1935. The Hindus had indeed a 


highly developed sense 


of “spiritual evolutior ’, and took account of the phenomenon of time extending to 
Kalpas, “ by which the ods compute their future and their past.”—Eb. 
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When Sir James Jeans drew attention 
to a star that was further off than all the 
stars in the Milky Way, he doubled his 
sales. 

And with this intense consciousness of 
Time and intense consciousness of Space 
goes the passion for Motion and Sreed. 
Moving is our absolute. There is no 
question of our appreciating the pure 
present. We hate anything stationary, 
we cannot bear to remain in one place 
—in every way we “look before and 
after and pine for what is not”. The 
restless motion in our streets, the flights 
from one end of the earth to the other, 
the motor-racing round in cirtles by 
“ speed-kings ”, the desperate attempts to 
climb Mount Everest, the frequent visits 
to the Poles, Einstein’s substitution of 
Speed for Gravitation and the physicists’ 
substitution of whirling atoms for solid 
masses, make the essential symbols of 
the modern time-immersed consciousness 
as certainly as the Buddha sitting en- 
throned in his eternal calm wes the 
supreme symbol of an ancient day. Not 
long ago Epstein carved two calm 
and soothing Figures under the signs 
of Night and Day over the Underground 
Station of St. James’s Park. When they 
were first seen, a spontaneous howl of 
derision instantly rose from the populace. 
It was quite right for the mob to object: 
those Figures had no business m that 
place—for not thus can moderna man 
take the Night and meet the Day. 


We cannot hope to live within any 
other time-consciousness than this—for 
it is our natural destiny. But we can 
mutigate it. Just at the very moment 
when Space is practically conquered and 
the whole world could be a unity, we 
find ourselves everywhere in a state of 
flux and at each other's throats. We 
have now reached a point when restless- 
ness must be conquered, and conquered 
by the sure means in our power—Con- 
templation. Contemplation—in no mat- 
ter how simple a form—by its very 
nature checxs motion and bestows peace. 
Not introspection, but outward contem- 
plation of any single thing from chair 
to flower. That is also an activity : and, 
in suspending the pageantry of thoughts 
and desires which troop through our 
munds, it forces us to pause, to sit still, 
to be peaceful, That ıs our only 
panacea. It may not sound much good. 
But any’ sich attempt is < true activity 
in the right direction, while furious paci- 
fist orations take us no distance at all. 
Once more we find ourselves returning 
to that word which has fallen into such 
discredit nowadays—individualism. It 
is discredited because it is not practised. 
Yet the mass can do nothing. The mass 
does not exist. Only persons actually 
exist. The future of “the mass” de- 
pends upen what each person does-— 
each perscn being finally “responsible 
for the sins of the whole world”. 

. J. S. Corus 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


ON ALCHEMY.* 


Alchemy is a subject of perennial in- 
terest. The day is now long past when 
the-alchemists, as pictured in Ben Jon- 
son’s play, were dismissed as dishonest 
mountebanks. A new orientation of 
opinion has come about. The present 
reviewer is prouc to think that his 
Alchemy: Ancient and Modern, now 
long out of print, played a part in ini- 
tiating this change. Since the publi- 
cation of this bock, impcrtant centri- 
butions have beer. made to the subject 
by other writer: cf a scientific frame of 
mind, among which may be mentioned 
the works of Holmyard and Professor 
Read’s Prelude to Chemistry, puklish- 
ed so recently as 1936. It is now gener- 
ally recognised taat the alchemists— 
with, of course, exceptions—were neither 
charlatans nor fools. They were rather 
the champions cf an all-embracing syn- 
thetic philosophy, which, whether one 
accepts it or not—and it is an exagger- 
ation to say, because of certain points 
of similitude, that this philosophy is be- 
ing substantiated ty modem scientific 
research—calls fortk respect, as indeed 
does any splendid creation of the human 
mind. 

Its key-note is ziven by the words “ As 
above, so below”. ‘Regeneration of the 
soul, regeneration of the body, regener- 
ation of the metzels bringing them to the 
perfection of golc, were envisaged as the 
process achieved on different planes of 
being. As Mr. (ockren writes in the 
little book which is the primary occasion 
for these remarks, “That alchemy is 
purely a psychic and spiritual science 
has no basis in fact. A science to be a 
science must be cepable of manifesta- 
tion on every plane of consciousness : in 
other words, it must be capable of de- 
monstrating the 2ccm ‘as above, so 3e- 
low’.” Probably few modern scientists 


would be prepared to accept this, but 
it is a correct- statement of the funda- 
mentzls of alchemical philosophy. 

Ir is true that recent research has 
abundantly demonstrated that the un- 
changeable and imperishable atoms of 
Dakonian theory are neither unchange- 
able nor imperishable. Degradation of 
mater is constantly taking place : trans- 
mutation can be effected. Unfortunately, 
however, these researches give no sup- 
port tq the idea either that gold is the 
end of the constant changes taking place 
or tha* it representa metallic perfection. 

Mr. Cockren’s book is divided into 
three parts. The first and longest part 
is historical and contains very readable 
biographies of some of the most famous 
figures in the history of alchemy——Basil 
Valentine, Paracelsus, Nicolas Flamel, 
and thers. A chapter is devoted to the 
Come de St. Germain, who, Mr. 
Cockren claims, must be regarded as an 
“expert in the art”. Unfortunately, in 
many cases, the lives of the alchemists 
are $% overlaid by legend that it is extra- 
ordinanly difficult to disentangle truth 
from fiction. Still the fact remains, and 
has never been satisfactorily explained, 
that there were nozable men who claim- 
ed to Lave effected the Great Work on 
the physical plane, transmuting base 
metal into gold. 

One of the most amazing stories of 
this sort is that told by J. B. van Hel- 
mont in his Oriatrike. The Stone stated 
to have effected the transmutation was 
not his own production, but the gift of 
a stranger. 

The second part of the book represents 
Mr. Ccckren’s not always very lucid 
own interpretation of alchemical theory, 
dealt with under the following heads: 
“The Seed of Metals”, “ The Spirit of 
Mercury”, “The Quintessence” and 
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“The Quintessence in Daily Life”. 

That metals were generated from seed 
was an obvious conclusion drawn in 
accordance with alchemical philoscphy 
from the fact that living beings are so 
generated, and the alchemists, following 
up the idea, attributed sexual functions 
to the principles effecting this gener- 
ation. Analogy was their guiding sar, 
and, however sympathetic one is to 
alchemical philosophy, it can hardly be 
denied that analogy often led them 
astray. On the other hand, ıt is remark- 
able how a duality, which may be lizen- 
ed to the duality of sex, seems tc per- 
vade all existence. Positive and nezative 
electricity provides the most obvious 
example. 

The leading part played by seascninz 
from analogy in the development of 
alchemical philosophy must be appreciat- 
ed for this philosophy to be undezstood. 
The understanding of it is, perhaps, not 
easy because of its peculiar terminology, 
but the principle of analogy often pro- 
vides the key for unlocking obscure 
meanings. And the subject needs to be 
approached, not with preformed convic- 
tions as to its truth or falsity, bar with 
the simple desire of finding what it is 
all about. This having been disccvered, 
evaluations can be made. 

The third and shortest part cf Mr. 
Cocxren’s book serves to distinzuish it 
sharply from most other modern works 
on the subject. The author clairs that, 
following the instructions of the adep‘s, 


and working >n certain metak, he has, 
after long experimentation, succeeded in 
making the Fhilosopher’s Stone, but he 
says nothing as to the practical effective- 
ness of his product for achieving metallic 
transmutatior. Unfortunately, this part 
of his book suffers from the defects of 
all works claiming to deal with the prac- 
tical aspects of alchemy. The process 
is not described in detail. The pure 
scientist would reveal the whole, for to- 
day, now that we have got along so well 
off the gold standard, the discovery of 
how to make gold cheaply would prove 
less disturbinz than in the past. The 
patriot, in thesd days of war, would re- 
veal the secret only to the Government 
o: his country. The man solicitous only 
for his own material well-being would 
keep perfecily quiet about it, meantime 
enriching himself. There seems, in any 
case, no reason for making such a claim 
end not substantiating it; and, lacking 
this substantiation, the present reviewer 
is compelled to treat this section of the 
book with scepticism. 

The book, it may be mentioned in 
closing, is rich in quotations from the 
writings œ the alchemists, In particular, 
Mr. Cockren gives his readers The 
Smeragdire Tablet attributed to Thrice- 
Greatest Hermes, “ Aureus” or the Gold- 
en Tractate and The Revelation of Her- 
mes interpreted by Theophrastus Para- 
celsus corcerning the Supreme Secret of 
the World. 

H. S. REDGROVE 


PROFESSOR OF POETRY CN RELIGION* 


These lectures on the “ Ideals of Reli- 
gion”, delivered in 1907 under the 
Gifford Endowment by Dr. Andrew C. 
Bradley, were transcribed from the 
“ difficult manuscript” by his sister 
and literary executrix Mrs. Marian de 
Glehn, and have now been published 
after a lapse of over thirty years during 
which the world has witnessed tremend- 
ous transformations in patterns of philo- 


sophic thcught and modes of living and 
of regulating international relations. It 
must su-ely seem that the times are out 
of joint when, amidst endless professions 
of loyal:y to this or that creed or deno- 
minatioaal religion, violent wars are still 
the order of the day and when weaker 
individuals and nations are unceremoni- 
ously trampled under foot by those who 
seem tc know no God or religion other 





^ Ideals of Religion. 
ANDREW C. 


ia 1907. By LEY. 


The ‘Gifford Lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow 
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than brute force. Still Bradley's lectures 
will be welcomed by ell as they deal 
with persisteit and permanert problems 
of philosophy, solutions of waich reach- 
ed by one who was corsidere] the most 
remarkable crit.c and exponent of the 
Shakespeaream tragedies shou.d be par- 
ticularly inte-escing. 

Within the limits set, t would be im- 
possible to cover Bradley s arresting sur- 
vey of the Ideals of Relizion, which runs 
to eleven chapters, but I shcld like to 
invite the ateention of readers zo the 
excellent chapter on “Tne Religion of 
Ideal Humarity”, anc to Bradley’s 
searching examination ci the problem 
of evil in the conclriing chapter. 
I do not sav that the pzoblen of 
Good and Evl has beer satisfactorily 
solved by Bradley. Shaxespearean end 
other tragedies rrust powerfully suggest 
the question wLy God, the All-Good and 
the All-Merciful, should bave kept in- 
active and idle while the ~illains of the 
different plots planned and executed 
their evil designs. Is Evil consistent 
with the Ommniscience anc the Omnipo- 
tence of God? Bradley just sketches the 
answer attempted by rat onal or en- 
lightened Christianity. 

Religion arises bezause we are imperfect, 
[because] we sufər evil an! are evil... 
ioe this evil then, and yu remove re- 
T . 

He goes on to explain ‘hat religion 
is escape from evl. The ethical and 
moral codes of d_ferent nat:cns and com- 
munities ban cer-ain actions as evil, and 
these pocket-editions cf evis or minia- 
ture evils are all enveloped by cos- 
mic evil that is finite existence itself. 
Thus the problem of Evil is just the 
problem of finite existence. The desire 
to secure freedom from finitude is deeply 
rooted in every human heart. The stzete- 
ment, however, that in religion evil dis- 
appears needs a bt of elucication. Rce- 
ligion qua method should te carefully 
discriminated from Religion gua realiz- 
ation. The transmutation or negation of 
all evil would occir in the latter only. 

Bradley has nct failed to emphasize 
that the subject, ais evils, his salvation 
and his God would zll vary a2cord.ng to 
the evolutional amd equipmertal attain- 


ments of individuals. It would be abso- 
lutely impracticable to furnish a ready- 
made fool-prcof Religion for humanity 
as a whole, notwithstanding the sapient 
statement that Religion is universal. Yet, 
in its highest form, 

Religion is complete self-realisation, and 
ite expression is not merely inward or out- 
werd worship, but the moral life lived as 
divine life. 

In such contexts as these Bradley 
lapses into mystic utterances. The ex- 
pression “identification of himself with 
the will of God” occurs frequently in 
the course of the discussion, but Bradley 
has not pointed out the criteria of this 
identification or how it is to be secured. 
Tha mystification gets intensified when 
he refers to a “ Universal God” and to 
good which would mean “that the wills 
of himself, and all men should be identi- 
fied with God’s will”. God’s will must 
ñt be clearly known and identified. 
Secendly, the will of an individual should 
tten be attuned to the divine will. 
Thi-dly, the wills of all men should be 
so controlled as to operate in harmonious 
attunement with the divine will. Whether 
Religion as now theoretically understood 
and practised by the different denomin- 
atioralists reveals any signs of such at- 
tunement is not difficult to answer. But 
all Religions make the same claim to 
infeLibility. 

Bradley does not come to a close real-, 
istic zrip on the problem of evil at all. 
In scme places, he describes evil as an 
appeerance ; he does not say.it is an 
illusion. In other contexts, he describes 
evil as an “attempt at complete isolation 
of the part from the whole”. But if 
Bradlzy has not formulated specific 
philosophic problems in technical termi- 
nolcgy and indicated their attempted 
soluticns, he should clearly not be blam- 
ed, because his approach to the Ideals 
of Religion was from the standpoint of a 
vigorois thinker, not of a professional 
philoscpher or a metaphysician. Students 
of phibsophy will find Bradley’s lectures 
arresting and stimulating but they should 
not expect them to contain clear-cut an-' 
swers <0 such questions as “To be or 
net to be?”. 

R. Naca Raya SARMA 
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The Terrible Crystal. By M. CHAN- 
ING-PEARCE. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

This book is a study of Kierkegaard 
and contains in addition an analysis of 
the thought of Karl Barth, Karl Heim, 
Bruniy, D. H. Lawrence, J. C. Powys 
and W. B. Yeats. It ıs too packed with 
matter to be reviewed adequately ir. a 
short notice. In fact, it is so packed 
that comment is possible only on its 
main theme. 

Mr. Chaning-Pearce reveals his main 
theme in an interesting prologue. “ Here 
is a type of thought about religion for 
which crisis and catastrophe are the very 
stuff of religious reality. It is a thinking 
conceived in, interknit with and orient- 
ated towards catastrophe.” 

For one reader, the author would have 
illuminated that theme even more 
effectively had he restricted his book 
wholly to an analysis of ‘Denmazk’s 
Dead Man’, but, be that as it may, it 
seems certain that the significance of the 
thought analysed in this book is derived 
from the fact that much of it comes 
from despair. 

It is despair that hails catastrophic 
Change—that “ welcomes suffering, dis- 
integration, conflict, death”. It is 
despair that craves for chaos—which 


The Cape Coloured People: 1652- 
1937. By J. S. Marais. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., London. 15s. or 
Rs. 10/5) 

Unless we except the Southern States 
of America, there is no region in which 
the problem of interracial relations is 
more acute than it is in the Union of 
South Africa. It manifests its serious- 
ness in many forms: not entirely eli- 
minated, as Nationalist politicians like 
Dr. Malan often demonstrate, is the 


Anglo-Boer conflict . for political 
supremacy. Moreover, the presence 
of an Indian minority has in- 


other complexities, which 
Mahatma Gandhi, at the very outset af 
his career, tried in vain to solve; 3ince 
his departure from South Africa, no 


mirrors it, It is not for ncthing that 
Kierkegaard wrote: “ Choose then de- 
spair, for dzepair itself is a choice.” 
Ani it is revealing that he nated with 
an almost Nizizschean hatred—and that 
this hatred was not directed wholly 
ageinst others. “ When I want to spit, 
I spit in my own face.” 

It would b= difficult to over-emphasise 
the fact that it is partly because Kierke- 
gaard knew despair to this extent that 
he has such increasing significance. 
To-day, ever; one, in his degree, knows 
despair. Bu: this must not blind us to 
the fact that we shall find no cure in the 
ravings of the disease. “ The fruit of 
the spirit is joy.” Those who believe 
this will not accept as final the author's 
statement tha: “crisis and catastrophe 
are the very stuff of religious reality.” 
Tc them, crsis and catastrophe are 
nightmares cf the void—nightmares 
which reveal how remote we are from 
reality. Recognition of this fact is the 
first step of zhe return journey. And the 
first stage >f that journey is ‘The 
Waste Land. 

Mr. Chanmz-Pearce’s remarkable book 
is concerned with spiritual pioneers who 
confronted :+at Waste Land alone— 
and, from its desolation, glimpsed a 
new dawn. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


leader with hs statesmanlike grasp of a 
situation in its entirety has emerged 
from amongst the dominant Europeans, 
waere such a leader has been most need- 
ec, For nether General Smuts nor Pre- 
mier Hertzcg can claim Gandhiji’s com- 
prehensive sutlook, since they seem to 
look at interracial problems through the 
lenses of Boer, or at best European, in- 
terests. 

The 7,02 000 Bantu Negroes, who 
canstitute the inarticulate majority, have 
won universal sympathy on account of 
tke diasabil tes which they suffer at the 
hands of the Dominion’s repressive native 
policy. In fact, the intense opposition 
to the prodosed transfer of the three 
Eigh Comrission Territories or Protec- 
torates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
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and Swaziland kas been due largely to 
the expressed desire of the Bantu peo 
ples in those areas to escad2 the fate 
of their kinsfolk in the Union. This 
fact is attested z0 by Sir Jchn Harris 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, who undertcok a tip 
of enquiry to the Protectorates last vear. 

To investigate the origins of a racial 
community, suca as the Cape Coloured 
people, who form virtually a buffer class 
in many respects between the white and 
the black groups, is the task of Dr. J. S. 
Marais ın his careful and well-document- 
ed historical study of the people with 
various admixtures of Eurcpean and 
Negro blood. He treats. in considerable 
detail, the origins of the Coloured people 
from miscegenation, and discusses araly- 
tically the polit:cal problems which the 
Constitution of 1853, for example, with 


Education ani Village Improvement. 
By I. W. Moomaw, M.sc., with a Fore- 
word by ALICE B. VAN DƏREN, M.a. 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Rs, 2/-) 

This practical manual, <eppropriately 
dedicated “to al. who possess a vision 
of peace, joy and beauty for Indian 
village life”, compresses into a brief 
space a wide rerge of subjec:s bearing 
on the village problem—trural indebted- 
ness, sanitation and health problems, 
cottage industries, co-cperation and 
thrift, and home and  azricultural 
improvement—telating these as far as 
possible to the ròle which education sf 
the right type can plav in village im- 
provement. But while apparently de- 
signed chiefly for the village teacher, the 
book is very interesting also to the 
general reader. 

Mr. Moomaw’s approach is sound. He 
stresses the ne2i for “muzal-minded- 
ness” in those who seek tc serve the 
Indian villager, He recognizes too chat 
improvement schemes imposed irom 
outside cannot ccmmand the ‘oyal u3- 
port of the pecple, many of wtom, 
though uneducated, are “wise in the 
things of real worth”. Their own sense 
of responsibility has to be aroused, their 
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its high property qualifications for mem- 
bership in the Upper House of Parlia- 
tment, engendered in South Africa. He 
indicates the effect of emancipation upon 
tke status of the Coloured people. He 
pkaces in proper focus the action which 
Parliament, by a two-thirds majority, 
tcok in 1936 to segregate the Cape 
Native votes into three constituencies. 

Throughout the book Dr. Marais ap- 
proaches his subject with the same re- 
flective concarn with which Professor 
W. M. Macmillan treated it in The Cape 
Coloured Question. which was the first 
extended study of the problem. He 
proves himself a worthy successor to 
P-ofessor Macmillan, and has made a 
genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
tke past histcry and the present sociology 
oi the Cape Coloured people. 


WILLIAM HARRISON 


lazent powers awakened and developed 
and their co-operation enlisted in plan- 
ning for the improvement of their villages 
as well as in the carrying out of the 
plans. 

‘The author draws the Indian villages 
as they might be, with the “improved 
roads, good schools, dispensaries, libra- 
ries, a reasonable amount of leisure 
.-.all within the rightful heritage of 
vilage people”. He gives a graphic.. 
picture of what the extension service of 
the village schoolmaster may mean to 
tis village, even under present conditions. 

Gandhiji kas for years been urging 
tha rich dividends in intangibles which 
may be expected from the dedicated life 
of a village servant-leader, living as 
yi lagers do and not as “a patron seated 
among them to be adored from a respect- 
ful distance”. It is not only the village 
which will benefit from his spiritual 
acventure as “a pattern of virtue and 
work ”. Mr. Moomaw writes :— 

{f a number of the most capable young 
men and women will cease to crowd upon 
che few poorly paid posts in the city and 
ierd their hearts and hands to the improve- 
ment of agriculture and village life they 
wil be assured of a comfortable living and 
with it a meesure of security and culture. 


Pu. D. 
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The Social and Economic Ideas of 
Benoy Sarkar, Edited by BANESVAR 
Dass, with a Foreword by Dr. NAR- 
ENDRA NATH Law. (Chuckervertty 
Chatteriee and Co., Ltd. Calcutta. 
Rs. 8/-) 

This symposium, edited by Prof. 
Banesvar Dass with the co-operation of 
many professors, scientists and others, 
is an interesting book, containing as it 
does an objective summary of the ideas 
of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and a 
descriptive statement about his literary 
output and the institutions he has found- 
ed. There is no Indian intellectual who 
has not read one or another of the count- 
less writings of this savant whose know- 
ledge is indeed colossal. His versatility 1s 
as amazing as his grasp of facts is inti- 
mate ; it is no exaggeration to say that 
there are very few subjects which he does 
not know and has not discussed and still 
fewer szatistical data which he has nct 
studied and analysed. He began writing 
even while at college and he is still wzit- 
ing—arcicles, brochures, books; during 
thirty-six years or so of study, travel, 
lecturing and writing he has given to 
the world a literary output of such out- 
standing merit as few intellectuals, Indian 
or foreign, can lay claim to, His funda- 
mental ideas and basic principles are 
given so clearly and definitely in his 
writings that we can collectively end 
conveniently call them “ Sarkarism ”. 
This bcok succeeds in its attempt to des- 
cribe “ Sarkarism ”, though there is some 
inevitable repetition and overlapping. 

Deeply imbued with the thought and 
the literature of the Hindu Renaissance 
of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda era, 
he was carried, after he left college, on 
the crest of the wave of the great Bengali 
Swadeshi Movement and scon tumed 
his attention to National Education. His 
educational ideas were clear-cut but 
revolutionary and have had far-reaching 
effects on the educational system of 
Bengal. To him the object of all educa- 
tion is to develop originality ; the pupil 
must grow up to be intellectually a dis- 
coverer of truths and a pioneer of learn- 
ing, and morally, an organiser of insti- 
tutions and a leader of men. He believes 


in the inductive method of teaching and 
thaz in the mother tongue. He does not 
favour the text-book system and rightly 
insists that what one should learn is not 
bocks but subjects. His emphasis on 
mozal and spiritual education is note- 
worthy and his Steps to a University 
well worth the study of all who want 
an overhaul cf the present system of 
education. 

Some of Professor Sarkar’s economic 
ideas are unorthodox. His support of 
the 18d. ratio, for instance, is contrary 
to the popular view. His main point is 
that the high ratio facilitates the import 
of foreign machinery and he firmly 
believes in the imperative necessity of 
industrialising the country. Again, take 
his attitude to the Zamindars. He has 
high regard for them as a class, for the 
part they have played in banking, in 
developing agriculture, industry and 
commerce and generally in the political, 
economic and cultural development of 
Bengal. As usual, he backs up his views 
with facts and figures but it is impossible 
to agree with him that the permanent 
settlement has contributed to the well- 
being of the masses or that zhe Zamin- 
dars have been the friends of the ryots. 
Likewise he finds nothing wrong in 
welcoming foreign capital and has high 
hopes of the Ottawa Agreement. But 
these controversial subjects certainly have 
another side. 

Professor Sarkar’s equation of com- 
parative industrialism and culture-history 
are instructive and help to show that it 
is the industrial revolution, which has 
cut a vast gulf between the East and the 
West and has given rise to zll the con- 
flicts of culture, race and colour, that 
is so disturbing to, international peace 
and understanding. He stoitly denies 
the superiority of any race, caste or 
class. The conclusions of his original 
sociological researches command respect, 
thcugh here also his views—as, for in- 
stance, on the population problem—are 
unorthodox. 

Professor Sarkar is equally facile in 
Italian, French, German, English and 
Sanskrit and this invests him with a key 
to knowledge which few can hope to 
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have. It is ais profound knowledge of 
European langrages, n3 less than his 
grasp of the etemal fundamentals of the 
philosophy of cur immoral ancients, 
that gives hira the breadt’ of vision ard 
the catholicit7 which transcend provin- 
cial barriers and political frontiers ard 
make him lock down upon th= pettiness 
of distinctions based on race and colour. 

Professor Sarkar is an instution in 
himself. Anc the numerous institutions 


The Song of Lorers “Ushshiq- 
Nama). By PFARHRU'D-DIN ‘IRACI. 
Edited and translated into English verse 
by ARTHUR J- ARBERRY, Litt. D. (Hura- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
for the Islamis Research Association, 
Bombay. Rs. 5/- or 7s 6d.) 

Of all the Persian mystic poets in the 
thirteenth ceat:ry, Fakhru'd:Din Ibra- 
him bin Shar-yir ‘ Iraqi of H&amadan (d. 
1287 AD.), the celebrated wr.ter of the 
Lama'dt, stands out, perhaps, as a 
pioneer for the introductior. of the lyri- 
cal element imtc the mystical-philosophi- 
cal form of vecse better known as the 
mathnewi. The * Ushshig-Nama or Te 
Song of Lovers best substartiates this 
assertion, “inless indeed the Iskq 
Néma attribited ta Sangi is to æ 
accounted genuife”’. This intermixture 
of mathnawi and ghaza!, however, is a 
common feature of many of the later 
writers, both Pscsian and Terkish, and 
even this peculiar theme is to be met 
with in Amir Khusro’s @Q:tret-ul-Sa@’ dam, 
which was coripleted only two years 
after ‘Iraqi’s death. This innovation 
does not in any way add tc the esthetic 
value or the cidartic cherm of the ethical 
verse and often thesmost artis-ic imagery 
of the lyrics troduced. no-vithstanding 
its power to dispel the “ singsong mono- 
tony” of the methnaw: metre, degener- 
ates into pseado-mystical or even satiri- 
cal verse. Even in the ` Ushshig-Nama 
employing a «niform metre for both 
mathnawt and gkazel tke attemptod 
substitution of the sweet felicitous har- 
_ mony of the lacter for the former’s reg- 

ged monotony has failed to produce the 
desired effect. 


waich he has founded are as eloquent 
w:tnesses to his indefatigable energy and 
unshaken faith in the future of Young 
India, as his prodigious writings are to 
his encyclopedic knowledge. The book 
is a fitting tribute to one of the fore- 
most living thinkers of India and 
builders of Bengal. The publishers 
deserve to be congratulated on the excel- 
Jence of its get-up. 

S. V. RAMASWAMY 


Briefly, the poem deals in ten fasls 
w:th the theme of Divine Love. A pro- 
Jogue in ten sections, which includes an 
eclogy on the celebrated minister Shams- 
ud-Din Muhammad Sahib Diwan, is 
fcllowed by ten fasls, each containing a 
philosophical discourse on the state of 
lovers and an exposition of the different 
stages of Love, interspersed with lively 
anecdotes and ghazals. 

Even if we overlook the general struc- 
ture of the poem, the theme itself when 
compared with the Lama‘at is not very 
inspiring. The “reizvolle” poet of Dr. 
Ritter “wr:tes with a certain sly 
humour, manifesting itself notably in 
the meiosis”, but, to quote Dr. 
Arberry :— 

Nowhere in the poem does ‘Iraqi attain 
the heights of pure lyric achieved in some 
of his more famous verses; nevertheless he, 


always writes with a fluency and sometimes 
wth rhetoric. 


But the most interesting feature of 
the work is the hitherto unpublished bio- 
graphy of the poet prefixed to certain 
MSS. of his Diwan. Though written 
as late as one hundred and sixty-six 
years after his death (1453 a.p.), it fur- 
nishes valuable information on some as- 
pects of his life which the meagre bio- 
graphical notices in the Geschichte der 
fichane (Vol. 1), Tarikh4-Guzida, Naf- 
hat-ul-Uns, Moajdlis-ul-’Ushshag, Haft 
Iglim and others, do not provide. 

The text is based on the oldest MS. 
of the work extant (a transcription made 
a century after the poet’s death) and the. 
collation, though not in all respects’ satis- 
factory, is well-balanced and critical. 


BIKRAMA JIT HASRAT 


i 


1 
4 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SHOULD WE INDUSTRIALISE ? 


The question why India should not 
keep pace with the modem world and 
keep herself in the forefront by indus- 
trialising intensively has been agitating 
the public mind for a considerable time 
now. It has found expression in the 
setting up of the National Planning 
Committee, 

It is in more than one respect well 
that we have begun late. We ar2 offered 
the invaluable opportunity cf growing 
wiser by the experience of others. It 
will be a real advantage if ve avail 
ourselves of it. 

Why should we industrialise at all? 

“The grinding poverty in which a 
majority of our sickly population drag 
out their miserable existence is only the 
natural result of our remaining essen- 
tially an agricultural country. W2 have 
set our face sternly against the progres- 
sive industrialisation that has brought 
prosperity to Western nations. The 
same prosperity we may reap if only 
we will take this road. The prosperity 
that an era of industrialisec progress 
will undoubtedly usher in can be uti- 
alized successfully in ending the chronic 
poverty that is the dreadful iot of our 
people.” 

The above are the arguments of the 
champions of intense industrialisation 
for alleviating the sufferings of our 
masses, 

Industrialisation has undcubtedly 
brought prosperity in terms of money. 
But whose prosperity? Certainly not 
the prosperity of that nation which has 
industrialised itself. | Industrizlisation 
inevitably results in impoverishment, the 
remedy for which lies only in appropri- 
ating the wealth of other natioas that 
have taken no strides towards btilding 
“ap a machine civilization. 

To say, therefore, that any nation 
has prospered through industrialising 
itself is the height of absurdity. Its 


prosperity is measured only by the ex- 
tent to which it can exploit other un- 
industrialiced nations. Industrialisation 
is the forerunner of exploitation and 
there is nc national explcitation without 
individual exploitation. 

Exploitation, whether pursued ona 
larger or a smaller scale, is anathema 
to those rho view life with their eyes 
open. Even in this world of rank 
materialism Socialism is but the crude 
form of expressing abhorrence at ex- 
ploitation in any form. 

India is cn a different footing from 
Western nations. Her life is not that 
of the matzrialist. The values she places 
on life allcw no quarter ~zo exploitation. 
Whether we should industrialise or not 
will be answered in a great degree, if 
not wholly, by giving a direct answer 
emanating from the heart to this simple 
question, whether we should, by indus- 
trialising India, perpetuace exploitation 
and thereby mutual slavery. 

No nation with a distinct economic 
system of its own has ever willingly 
allowed its vaults to be emptied by 
others. Anc there can be no justification 
for the hop2 that the future will produce 
such natiors. This naturally postulates 
the use of violence to make others act 
against their own interests and to the 
advantage of the stronger. In other 
words, indtstrialisation involves oppres- 
sion and extraterritorial embition. 

India may start with good intentions. 
So did all the othef nations, but the 
wrangling for more “living room” has 
not abated. Instead it has kept up its 
violent pace and has brought in its 
trail death ard destruction. This is the 
chapter of foreign industrial develop- 
ment on which India dwells to-day. 
Must India turn the leaf as of no conse- 
quence and proceed to the next? If she 
pays no kezd to the lessons of history 
as she adventes, what destiny can one 
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predict for her but self-destruction? 
Industrialisation is suicidal. 

The prosperity cf a nation is measur- 
ed by the happy, contented ife of its 
people. A nation grows with the inner 
growth or evoluticn of its people. So 
far thé industrialised world has woefully 
failed in bringing into being a content- 
ed and a continuously growing nation. 
On the contrary it has produced chaotic 
ones, that have comtributed to the main- 
tenance of wranglings and enimosities 
by remaining ideoicgically where they 
were centuries bacx. It has stunted the 
growth of man anc turned his zaze away 
from inner development anc towards 
material development. External deve- 
lopment in strict accordance with well- 
defined patterns produces automata 
who resemble just the machines to de- 
sign which they have spent a colossal 
amount of energy. A machine produces 
only what it is designed for. It has no 
evolution, no self-expression. Industria- 
lisation is therefoze a tight stopper to 
the further growth of man. 

Satisfaction and peace are contingent 
on evolution and self-expression. All 
arts and crafts constitute the aumberless 


facete cf the gem which is man. At the 
‘isappearance of one facet behind the 
shadcws another facet comes to view 
aut cnly when there is inner growth. A 
zoutinel, ironed-out life, the gift of 
modern civilisation, perforce limits the 
scope cf development. It confines man 
z0 a narrow groove. His vision is limited 
to his own narrow circle. He is thus a 
sectarten. A sectarian does not often 
live ın peace with others. Those who 
are incapable of creating a peaceful 
atmosphere around them are discon- 
tented themselves. They are at war with 
everything. A warring people will not 
have the patience and the energy to 
beautify life. Ccnstructive efforts thus 
give place to destructive efforts. 
Industrialisation makes indispensable 
abject Jependence on others for material 
prosperity. If one nation is to grow 
prosperous industrially, it cannot grudge 
remaining a slave to other nations eco- 
nomicélly. Does India want to be eco- 
nomicelly a slave? Obviously she does 
not. T> be completely free, with all her 
children liberated, India has to leave 
industrialisation severely alone. 


N. V. Eswar 


GANDHIANA 


Let me congratulate Shi M. N. 
Srinivas and Sho G. N. Acharya on 
the prevision shown in their suggestion 
expressed through "your correspondence 
columns (June 1349, p. 324), to form 
a library of all available Ganchiana. 

As a professioral librarian, I shall be 
ever prepared to join then in their 
commendable werk. Let me put my 
queries and suggestions in brief :— 

(1) Where isi: possible or desirable to 
form and keep up such a library? The 
All-India Congress Library at Allahabad 
is already collecting all printed literature 


on amt by Gandhi. 

(2) Will not the Gandhi Seva Sangha 
also wish to form a special library as 
suggested ? 

Svmpathisers may be asked to help in 
collecting relevant literature at least for 
thes: zwo depositories. 

(3) Is it not desirable to prepare an 
exhaustive bibliography on the subject in 
the fist instance and to form a proper 
list o? desiderata on the basis of which: 
the collection should persistently ad- 
vance ? 

A short “ Bibliography of Gandhism ” 


- 


~~ 
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was prepared by me as early as 1922, 
when I compiled a bock entited 
Gandhi-Méhatmya—an anthalogy of ap- 
preciations from all quarters cf the globe, 
with a foreword by Shri Upendranath 
Basu, and the bibliography was given 
on the dust cover. It is ovt of print. 
A copy is, however, available in the All 
India Congress Library, Allahabad. A 
second volume was also under prepara- 
tion, but has never appeared. 

Géndht Mahatmya was compiled al- 
most exactly on the lines followed in 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s recent work 
Mahaima Gandhi. 

It may not be out of place to describe 
how the above two books and other simi- 
lar works are being card-catalogued at 
the A. I. Congress Library. The former 
contains about 53 separate articles by 
various authors and the latter about 63 
others, im addition to 8 appendices 
(which are extracts from Gandhi’s own 
writings and speeches), In the card- 
catalogue, under the general subject (or 
hero, in library technique) “Gandhi”, 
all the authors whose writings are col- 
lected' in these two books (or other pub- 
lications in the library) wil be found 
alphabetized. Again, under one author, 
will be given alphabetically by title all 


How widely folk-tales travel and 
how many of them can be traced back 
in their origin to the “ Mother of Civili- 
zation ” has often been commented upon. 
It is claimed, for instance, that the 
Indian Ramayana was the source on 
which Homer drew for his Iliad. Simi- 
larly Æsop’s fables have been traced 
back to the Indian animal fables such 
as those found in the Pancha Tentra. 
Edward Laroque Tinker m a recent 
issue of The New York. Times Book 
Review reports an interesting trek of 
another Indian story, this time of one 
of the Jataka tales. In glancing through 
the pages of F. L. Weoodward’s transla- 
tion of Some Sayings of the Buddha 


that he has contributed. Thus, under 
the author ©. F. Andrews, for instance, 
will be found the following articles :— 

Mahatma and modem civilisation 
(In Gésdki-Mahatmyall, pp- 71-86); 
Mighty triumph of non-violence (Ibid. 
pp. 149-151) ; Tribute of a friend (In 
Radhakrishnan’s Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 
46-52) ; Vo canic personality (In Gandhi 
Mahaimya-l, p. 87). 

If a proper bibliography is collected, 
I shall be glad to publish it in one 
issue of my bibliographical journal 
Indiana, a dulletin published at irregular 
intervals from Benares. My request to 
people inte-ested in the matter will be, 
tn the first instance, to collect and send 
to the LIBRARIAN, A. I. CONGRESS 
LIBRARY, ALLAHABAD, lists of literature 
on the subject (with necessary particu- 
lars such as publisher, price, etc.), so 
that an exnaustive bibliography can be 
compiled, ‘and afterwards to help in ob- 
taining all that has not hitherto formed 
part of the Library. 


S. C. GUHA 
AH India Congress 
Library, 
Allahabad. 


recently ptblished by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in The ‘World’s Classics 
Series, Mr. Tinker writes, 


a strange di&covery came to light—that the 
“Uncle Remus” story cf “Brer Rabbit 
and the Tar Baby”, which Joel Chandler 
Harris trancecribed fr8m tie lips of Ameri- 
can Negroes has a provenance that stretches 
back to Buddha, for it parallels in every 
detail his parable of “ The Monkey and the 
Pitch-Trap’. From Incia it must have 
filtered intc Africa, became embedded in 
Negro fclkicre, and been brought by slaves 
to Amer-ca. 


What thinking man can doubt the 
fundamental unity of humanity and 
of world aulture, when seed can travel 
so far and =ver the same flowers spring ? 


ENDS 


Under the captioa * The Urzent Need 
of Safeguarding he Health of Our 
Troops ”, fifty-eight medical practitioners 
have signed, on kehalf of the Health 
Education and Research Council and 
the National Vacc.nction League, both 
of London, an open letter in which they 
describe the amount of illness among 
soldiers caused by vaccination and in- 
oculation and urge that the voluntary 
basis of these operations be made clear 
to the troops instead of, as et present, 
only to their commanding offiters. Some 
of the facts which the signatories cite 
are thought-provoking, like the admis- 
sion of the Secretary of State for War 
on 30th January 1940 in reply to a 
question put by Mr. Willian Leach, 
M. P., that “some 3 to 4 pe: cent. of 
the men vaccinated fcr smallpox require 
treatment in hospitel!’. Even € per cent. 
of a million men means 30,000 requiring 
hospital treatment afte: vaccination ! 

The signatories couid have marshalled 
even more telling ctatistics against vac- 
cination—we have many such in our 
own files—but thos2 which they cite are 
sufficiently convincing and nave the 
advantage of being quite recent. They 
name two soldiers whose deatns within 
the last few montks were the result of 
vaccination. Victor Smith, aged twenty, 
died on October 5tt., 12939, of © broncho- 
pneumonia followir£ vaccinal encepha- 
litis, lymph adm-nistered vhilst on 
Army service”, according to he death 
certificate of a Leads coroner and on 
27th January 1940 Dennis Barnes of 
Ipswich died of “escute streptococcal 
infection” a month after vaccmation to 
which he had objected but firally sub- 
“mitted under pressure. Whole regiments 
are reported to have been made ill by 
anti-typhoid inoculeticn and at least one 
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death sirce the war began has been 
ceused by anaphylactic shock following 
this inoculation. There are indications 
too tha: a number of soldiers suffer from 
the after-effects o3 vaccination and in- 
oculatin in lowered resistance to dis- 
ease ci diferent types. Anti-tetanus and 
anti-eiteric inoculations are far from 
having proved their effectiveness. In- 
oculated men by the thousand suffered 
from erteric fever in the last war. The 
only real protection against it is atten- 
tion fa sanitation and the food and 
water sipply. 

The <cbeence of any necessity for either 
vaccination or inoculation of the men is 
stressed There are, it is claimed, re- 
ports fom many areas that the men 
do not know they are free to refuse to 
be vaccinated or inoculated, and even 
when his is admitted pressure is 
brought to bear on the men to make 
them consent. We heartily endorse the 
signatcrie’ thesis that “No man offer- 
ing to fgtt for his country or compelled 
to do s> should be pressed to have his 
blood contaminated, no matter what 
pretext is used.” 


There is much well-justified complaint 
from sicus people of the harm that is 
dene br che trashy film, but it is not 
always recognized that even the senti- 
mental mediocre film is a positive detri- 
ment, Doubtless the producer of such 
films is blameworthy but can the public 
disclaim all responsibility? The pro- 
ducer inevitably gauges the success of 
his picture by the box-office receipts. 

“Who Wants Good Movies?” de- 
mands Arhur L. Mayer in The Nation 
(New York) for April 20th and he 
answers that too few of the public do, 
which ie what makes the film producers 
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concentrate on “escapist” films which 
pay. In the United States, to which 
his article is confined, such pictures as 
“ Juarez” and “Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy”, though highly praised by the 
socially minced, were not nearly so 
profitable as escapist pictures. 

Socially important pictures, pictures 
which stir the public conscienze to de- 
mand the redressing of injustic2 and the 
abolition of evils, pictures which “are 
propaganda for democracy, peace, 
tolerance, and economic and scientific 
progress—for the things that civilized 
men hold most dear”—these do not 
receive the 3upport necessary to en- 
courage any but the most public-spirited 
cinema producers to bring out such 
films. n 
The more serious and liberal-minded 

citizens, it were true, are not, as a rule, 

found in the ranks of the habitual 

_ cinema patrons but when a film uphold- 
ing the ideals for which they stand does 
appear they can serve the spread of 
those ideals by patronizing the flm and 
by popularizing it as far as possible 
among their acquaintance. Mr. Mayer 
declares that 


if picture audiences so will it, the exclusive- 

ly escapist days of adolescence are over. 
If worth-while films are adequately 

supported 

“they will be able at least occasionally to 


speak universal truths and help to mould 
a nation’s development. 


In India, fortunately there can be no 
doubt that the most popular p:ctures are 
still those with a devotional appeal ; 
some of the Indian films depicting the 
lives of saints have had a great and a 
well-deserved success. Those, however, 
who believe that the Indian masses can 
and should lay aside superstition witi- 
out weakening their innate spirituality 
must feel that these pictures would gain 
in value without losing in popular ap- 
peal if the element of the miraculous 
were made less prominent. 

+ The question of what type of films is 
to be produced is of particular import- 
ance in India to-day because the growing 
cinema industry will naturally turn more 


and more to the villages for the expan- 
3ion of its outlet. The villages can only 
æ harmed by many of the present-day 
älms, notably by the ultra-sophisticated 
plays which some of the producers are 
bringing out. The people of the cities 
skould recognize the responsibility they 
assume in giving their patronage to plays 
aM uncesirable type and so encouraging 
tke multiplication of films which debase 
public taste or public morals or both. 


Theze is symbolic significance in the 
story of Arteus in Greek mythology— 
the wrestler who, so long as he was in 
contact with his mother, Gea, the 
earth, was :nvincible. Only when Her- 
cules, lifting him into the air, separated 
him from the earth and so cut him off 
from the source of his vigour, did Antzus 
Icse his strength so that Hercules was 
able to crush him. The ultimate de- 
pendence of a sound national economy 
upon the land is well known, however 
geat stress may be laid, and rightly, 
upon the desirability of diversification 
of preduction up to a certain point. 

Granted that a degree of industrializa- 
tion is probably inevitable and possibly 
beneficial fer India, let us profit by the 
example of the West. Let us have a 
planned industrial evolution if we must, 
but escape the industrial revolution if 
we may, that period of chaos and of 
misery, of acute economic and social 
disorganizaticn through which all the 
manufacturing countries of the West 
have passed. In plarfning such indus- 
trialization as is inevitable let us not 
forget that many in the West are con- 
vinced by experience of the undesirabi- 
lity of excessive urkanization and see 
how far it may be possible to take the 
factory units to the country in prefer- 
eace to drawing labour to the towns. 

The drift to tke cities has always been 
one o the first symptoms of the indus- 
trial revolution. That drift has not 
progressed dangerously far in India as 
yet. The overwhelming majority of our 
people still live upon the land and keep 
their vitalizing touch with the nourish- 
ing mother. But already many thous- 
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ands of factory workers and unskilled 
labourers crowdel together m the urban 
centres are living under deplorable hous- 
ing conditions, ix exile from their fami- 
les and the nacural wholesome milieu 
of the Indian village. Furthermore, the 
unemployed are many and their plight 
is pitiful. 

It is timely, therefore, that the cry of 
“Back to the land!” should be raised, 
as it is in an article in Indian Farming 
for May, which describes th2 movement 
towards land co orization by educated 
communities. State-aided schemes have 
been in existence fcr some y2ars as, for 
example, in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, to setle educateé youths on 
the land that they may provide for 
themselves and serve as beacons for the 
countryside. The need tor further 
efforts along this linə is a pressing one. 


The egregious flly—if it b2 not indeed 
a crime—of warton'y destroying food- 
stuffs in order ta keep prices up, when 
so many millions ace underrourished, is 
roundly condemred in an editorial in 
Science and Culitre for June. which cites 
the League of Najong incictment of 
the prevailing siruction :— 

Millions of peodle in all parts of the 
globe are either euffe-ing from inadequate 
physical development or from disease due 
to malnutrition, o1 acre Evins = a state of 
stbnormal health, which could 5e improved 
if they EE more or diferent food. 
That this situation can exist in a world in 
which agricultural resources are so abund- 
ant and the arts >f agncultur have been 
so improved that scpply frequently tends 
to outstrip effectve demand remains an 
outstanding challerze to constr-ctive states- 

ip and internacional co-cperation. 

Similar conditions. prevail in reference 
to the only less jmoortant problem of 
clothing. In hs recently published 
Education and Vilage Ircprovement, 
Mr. I. W. Moomaw questicns the eco- 
nomists’ glib explanation that low cot- 
tcn prices are due to surplus production, 
pointing out tha. talk of a “surplus” 
is hardly in ordez when to provide just 
one extra garment each for those who 
are almost unclothed, and even one 
sheet for each to use at right would 
leave a tremendous cotton snortage. 


The editorial in question claims that 
the League of Nations’ challenge “ can- 
not be effectively met until the produc- - 
tion is motivated by the good of the 
community instead of by private profit”. 
The modern world is not prepared to 
admit as an offence, as Manu did, 
“damg acts for one’s own advantage 
only”, but it is beginning to recognize 
the truth in his warning that the whole 
world would be thrown into confusion 
if the Vaisya caste, those in every 
country who cultivate the land and sell 
its produce, should swerve from their 
duty. 

The individual producer, however, is 
responsible only up to a certain point. 
If there is such a glut of a particular 
product on the market that the return 
will not reimburse him for cartage and 
freight charges, he cannot justly be 
forced to ship his produce as an act of 
charity, But it is not a problem that 
Cefics solution. It calls only for divert- 
ing to the saving of human lives a 
moiety of the efficient large-scale plan- 
ning that goes every day into the mak- 
ing of profits by great business organi- 
zations. 


Dewan Bahadur R. Subbayya Naidu 
in a recent speech before the Y.M.C.A. 
Luncheon Club in Madras on “ Women 
and Jobs” voiced an assumption and, 
made a suggestion both of which are, 
to say the least, debatable. His sugges- 
tion was that women be admitted fully 
and freely to all vocations. “Let the 
trarsfer be full and complete”, he 
urged, “and for a time at least let us. 
see how she would manage, for ”——and 
here is the untenable assumption—*“ she 
at least would be able to evolve a better 
world than man has been able to do”. 

The world, sich as it is, is not a 
man's world. Women must take their 
full share of the blame, or of the credit, 
for the situation as we find it. It is true 
that, as compared with conditions in 
ancient India, Egypt and even Rome, 
the modern Indian woman does sufs 
fer under numerous disabilities, social 
and economic if not political, as com- 
pared with Indian men, but these dis- 
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abilities could never have been imposed 
on women generally, and certeinly not 
maintained in force, without the acquies- 
cence of women themselves. We shall 
only mention in passing that we have 
more than a suspicion that wherever 
such acquiescence has been secured it 
has been in the name of one oz arother 
orthodoxy. Such was demonstrably 
the case in Christian countries. 

Justice certainly demands freedom for 
women from all such disabilities, wher- 
ever and by whomsoever such freedom 
is denied. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether Western women are hap- 
pier, or the world in general better off, 
for the encouragement that women have 
received to compete with men in business 
and in industry. There is no» higher 
vocation for women than that of home- 
maker, but it is not a suitable vocation 
for all women, and we agree with Dewan 
Bahadur Naidu up to a certain point, 
namely, that those who do not wish to 
become wives and mothers should be 
free to serve society and to earn their 
livelihood by any respectable work. 

But with married women and especi- 
ally with the mothers of children the 
case is different. They have chosen 
their vocation and should devote their 
energies to discharging its duties, to the 
best of their ability. It is one thing to 

help in the home plot, as sc many of 
our married women in the villages do 
without sacrifice of family ties and of 
home life; it is another for women to 
leave their homes to enter the ranks of 
industry. What sort of care can a woman 
give her children and her home who is 
absent for many hours each day, to say 
nothing of the drain upon her strength 
of trying to do the work of two people? 
Tt has been found also, especially in the 
wage-workers’ groups, that the readiness 
of women in large numbers to accept 
wages below what men had teen receiv- 
ing has forced men’s wages down, in 
many cases to the point where a man’s 
wages no longer suffice to support his 
‘family as comfortably as before unless 
supplemented by the earnings of his 
wife. 

There are already too many women 


at work in Irdian factories but in the 
country at large, most fortunately, the 
home is still what Lincoln called it in 
the America cf three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, “the cornerstone of our civili- 
zation, the scurce of our strength and 
glory”. Le: as keep it so! 


One side of the medal of educational 
coddling—the way it looks to a teacher 
—was discussed in these columns in our 
July issue. The other side—the result 
when the droduct of the new education 
sezks an opening in the world of busi- 
ness—is discussed by Walter Hoving in 
The New York Times Magazine for 
March 3ist. 


We entered an era of new freedom. In 
ecucation, discipline wasn’t considered im- 
portant ; study should be made , candy- 
ccated if necesary ; the individual and his 
ego were all-important. It kecame fashion- 
able to befiere that...anybody could go 
irto business and make a million if he got 
the right ‘ breaks”. The old virtues were 
minimized ..... Such ideas went into the 
training of a zood many of our youth, 


And the result ? 


Schooled against inhibitions of any kind, 
they have core out into a world of law and 
ocder—or zn approximation of it, With 


y mırured egos, they have been 
thrust into an economic system which 
depends on c2-operation and organization. 

Happily “progressive” education has 
rot mace quite such inroads in India, 
tut the large number of the unemployed 
among our educated youth makes perti- 
ment some >f these observations from 
the U. S. A. where about thirty per 
cent. of eack year’s high school and col- 
lege graduates fail to find their niche. 
Mr. Hoving declares that the need is 


growing fo: men „with, skills, with 
Manual <ebility, with initiative, with 


Imaginaticn and with a liking for work. 
And there are not enough applicants 
who possess these qualifications. 
Dependability and resourcefulness 
zank higk among the business virtues 
sut nothing can take the place of wil- 
lingness to work and to work hard at 
whatever jcb offers. Many among the 
2ducated ycuth of India could profit by 
what a man of broad sympathies wrote 
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a few years azo out of hs wide ex- 
perience :— 


I have found that doing wa: comes, 
with all my heer-, mind and s-rength, in 
time brought me tc another place and 
opportunity and aweys to a better advant- 


age. I have sean n many che attitude. 
“I don’t hke this”, or, “I must have 
something better”, lead tr perpetual 


change, dissatisfaction and pocr results. 
invariably. On the other hand. I have seer. 
those whom neither sickness ncr any other 
cause could deter, ncr diminisk their cour- 
age and efforts, gain success, the reason 
being that no opporcunity wae 2verlookec 
and no effort too great for them. 


Much of the restlessness, th2 emo- 
tional instability of our ace can un- 
doubtedly be traced to its te-rible swift 
tempo. Many z man has th2 sensation 
of being torn away from h} moorings 
by the force of = resistless current and 
hurried along cr. :t away from safe, 
familiar landmarss to scenes frighten- 
ingly new and strange. Ncvelists are 
the children of their generat.on and it 
is not surprising that this wicely pre- 
valent sense of coastant chanze and flux 
should dominate present-day fiction to 
the extent that Mı. Edwin Mcir pictures 
in his discussion cf “Tim: and the 
Modern Novel” in The Allantic 
Monthly for ApriL What he calls “the 
historical sense” has influenced the 
most original work in prese fiction 
during the last twenty years, thcugh it 
was almost unknown :n the nzvel before 
that time. The conception of personality 
as a series of stages “insensib!, analyzes 
the personality into a succession of 
states in which it is kst”. 

The realization that we charge, Mr. 
Muir believes, is 107, however, co new 
as the perception -hat our environment, 
our customs and our very civil zation 
are in the meltinz-pot. But is there 
anything new undr the sun: Nearly 


twenty-five centuries ago in arcient 
Greece, Heraclitus, “ the Weeping Philo- 
sopher”, was preaching his doctrine 
that “everything flows”, and earlier 
still che Indian philosophers had pro- 
claimed the impermanence of all mani- 
festec things and also the One Eternal 
on waich the mind could rest. 

Mr. Muir writes that as “our feeling 
for time has grown, our feeling for eter- 
nity ñas dwindled”. Both feelings, he 
claims, are natural to man, “and in the 
man of imagination they operate toge- 
ther”. The novel of the last twenty 
years, he believes, “ may be roughly des- 
cribed as the result of a disastrously ex- 
clus:ve consciousness of time”. Time, 
to the characters in a modern novel, is 
“a development, an invisible moving 
line Eetween the past and the future, 
and never a state, a present”. 

Is È not, after all, a question chiefly 
of the direction in which we look? If 
we wetch the surface of the sea we are 
conscious only of unrest, but if, ignor- 
ing the ceaseless rise and fall of the 
waves, we fix our gaze upon the ocean’s 
broad expanse w2 can get the sense of 
deep, untroubled peace. Time is to 
eternity as are the surface ripples to the 
tranquil depths; but even the waves 
move inder law. When that is grasped 
by th mind the sense of stability is 
gained The peace of the stone is a poor. 
ideal for man. Rest, in the highest 
sense, is not inaction; it is the height 
cf moion without friction. - 

At -he core of man’s consciousness 
there is a sanctuary of unchanging 
peace, where he can always take refuge 
in ths consciousness of the Eternal Now. 
Firm in that centre he can act the more 
effectively without, his “body agitated, 
his miad tranquil, his soul as limpid as 
a mcuntain lake”. Or, as Lao Tse has 
put © :— 

By tke practice of Inner Life stillness we 
can continually conquer all things. 
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Point out the “ Way "—however dimly, 
and lost among th2 host—as does the evening 
star to those who :read their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of th2 Silence 
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THE INFLUENCE 


In this issue we publish three articles 
which discuss the influence of the novel, 
of the drama and of poetry on the mind 
of the race. Though all of our three 
esteemed contributors are Britishers, 
each of them possesses an international 
outlook and what they say about the 
power and the influence of English prose 
and verse on the mind of the English- 
reading public can be applied to the lite- 
ratures of other European languages. 

Between great and immortal creations 
and those that live for a season the dif- 
ference is this: the former possess a 
message» for all humanity and inspire 
generations of readers to a better under- 
standing of life—their own and that of 
the race to which they belong. The 
stuff itself of these creations is particu- 
lar : it is heart-substance and appezls to 
the heart of man and is both eternal and 
universal. The sayings of Jesus, the 
sermons of Gautama, the philosopty of 
Krishna are perfect specimens of im- 
mortal literature—their appeal is uni- 
versal and will last as long as man lives. 
Even their translations in alien tongues 


convey the soul behind their original 
words. 








OF LITERATURE 


Great literature, like true religion, 
transcends th2 barriers: of rationality, 
the boundaries of country, the thorny 
fence of creeds. The apex of such 
literature is 2rophetic and these words 
of John Doene are applicable to the 
sty.e and the form of all of them :— 


“The Hofy Ghost is an eloquent 
Author, a vekement, and an abundant 
Author, but yet not luxuriant; he is 
far irom a penurious, but as far from 
a superfluous style.” 


One of the errors of thought of our 
modern civilization has been to look at 
the words of the prophets not as litera- 
ture; here tco a division has been made 
~—words of prophets are called spiritual 
and sacred ; those of poets and drama- 
tists secular. A double disadvantage is 
the result: religioug bigotry debars a 
person from reading the words of pro- 
phets other tnan his own ; also, the spir- 
itual instruciion available in literature 
dubbed secu er is missed by many. 

Az this hour the world, especially our 
India, needs the unifying influence of 
work literature. National problems of 
any country, social problems of any na- 
ticn. however different in shape and in 
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size, are fundarrentally ~coted in the coil 
of human natare, which is identical in all 
latitudes. Ider3 and Lars exist every- 
where ; ambition activates men and vo- 
men everywhere ; kindness, unselfishness 
and charity aœ to be foind everywhere ; 
men and womea of every clime aspire 
to ascend spiritual altitudes by purifying 
their minds and acquiring heart-wisdo-n. 


Literature created by prophets is ever 
the Soul of zadal and national litera- 
tures. If all ovr modern tongues have 
sprung from a common rcot-language, 
all our modem thoughts have as their 
soul and basis the immortal ideas of im- 
mortal men. But just zs narrow minis 
have made d-visions between the sef- 
same messages ol all prophets, so abo 
racial pride aid nationzlistis prejudices 
have stood in the way cf the beneficent 
work of naticnel literatures. Any na- 
tional literature is the mirror of that 
nation’s past evclution, present status, 
future possibi ities. Ancient myths ər 
modern novels are better indices to the 
nation’s past and present than so-callcd 
histories written with a purpose. 


Here in Inda most people know ther 
own provincial literature and mary 
among these are ‘amiliar also with works 
written in the Englist: lenguage. A 
Tamilian, for 2xample, admires and en- 
joys old and nccern Tamil books, but 
exceedingly rarely is he capable of read- 
ing and benefting from, say, Gujarati 
or Assamese volumes. Again, a gradu- 
ate of our universities is familiar with 
the plays of Shakespeare, the poems of 
Keats, the novel3 of Dickens; but ack 
him about the Firfhish Kalevala—nat, 
of course, expecting him to have read it 
in the original, tut—has he read ics 
English translation? We know of 
Hindu graduates who have not read tre 
Koran ; of Parsi graduates who have not 
read a single Upenishad ; Jain graduates 
who have not read the Bible ; Muslim 
graduates wh> have not read tke 
Gathas. It would be more than an ir- 
teresting enquiry <o ascertain the num- 
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ber of English-knowing Indians who 
have read even translations of the works 
of Kalidasa, of Bhasa, of Jalal-ud-din 
Rumi. 

The spiritual roots of a nation are 
in its literature—spiritual as well as 
secular, if we must adhere to this divi- 
sion In the coming days we in India 
will need to remember that nations are 
nct made great by fields and factories 
alonz. The prosperity of the village as 
of the city depends upon right educa- 
tion, in which literature does play and 
always will play a very important part. 
Over fifty years ago the great American 
James Russell Lowell spoke these words 
which we need to 1emember in the 
India of to-day :— 


“T am not insensible to the wonder 
and exhilaration of a material growth 
without example in rapidity and expan- 
sicn, but I am also not insensible to 
the grave perils latent in any civiliza- 
tion which allows its chief energies and 
interests to be wholly absorbed in the 
pursuit of a mundane prosperity.... 

“JI admire our energy, our enterprise, 
cuz inventiveness, our multiplicity of re- 
source, nO man more; but it is by less 
visibly remunerative virtues, I persist in 
thinking, that nations chiefly live and 
feel the higher meaning of their lives. 
Prosperous we may be in other ways, 
contented with more specious success- 
es, but that nation is a mere horde sup- 
flying figures to the census which does 
not acknowlecge a truer prospetity and 
a richer contentment in the things of 
the mind. Railways and telegraphs reck- 
aned by the thousand miles are excel- 
lent things in their way, but I doubt 
whether it be of their poles and sleepers 
that zhe rounds are made of that ladder 
by which men or nations scale the cliffs 
whose inspiring obstacle interposes itself 
between them and the fulfilment of their 
highest purpose and function.” 

It is for our Indian readers especially 
that we have secured the three contribu- 
tions which follow; not that they have 
no meaning and message for our Occi- 
dental readers, but to our Indian readers 
they will prove of special significance. 


THE NOVEL IN THE MOULDING OF 
SOCIAL OPINION 


[Miss Stella Gibbons, the well-known novelist xkoce Cold Comfort Farm 
won the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize for 1933, ceals here with the important topic 
of the influence of the English and American nov2l upon Society. Her appeal to the 
writer is for greater tenderness and reverence, patience and compassion for Man. For 
humanity she advocates the path of reunion wita God. To plan effectively Man must 


seek to understand God’s Nature.—ED.] 


Until the Four Years War, Western 
Man was rightly suspicious of attempts 
to influence him by propaganda in works 
of art, and he showed his suspiciousness 
by refusing to read novels which displzy- 
ed too plainly the glitter of the axe they 
had to grind. 

But since the Four Years War and the 
rapid crumbling of tradition and security 
which has followed it, Western Man has 
developed an active social conscier.ce, 
and is now rather too ready to welcome 
novels which expose social disgraces and 
suggest political remedies. Once, it was 
the pure propagandist who was made to 
feel guilty of a crime against art ; to-day 
it is the pure artist who is made to feel 
guilty because he does not write akout 
contemporary social problems. 

The growth of the sociological novel 
in the West is partly due, of course, to 
the fact that social questions are burning 
in men’s minds as they have not burned 
for a hundred years. Novelists often 
catch up, and express in fiction, themes 
which are agitating the minds of the 
great mass of people. The Russian Re- 
volution, the struggle between Govern- 
ment control and private enterprise in 
the United States, the problem of 
permanent unemployment in Great 
Britain and Europe, the poverty and 
? struggles for self-government in India, 

the gigantic cataclysm in China—all 
these immense themes have been pre- 


a 


sented to the pudlic by the new messen- 
ger: wireless It has not been possible 
for an intellizen: and imaginative man, 
any more than Zor a warm-hearted and 
ignorant one, to ignore them. They have 
swept through :he mind and heart of 
manxind in zhe West, and the novelists 
have obediently written their novels 
abort them. 

Nevertheless, despite the immensity of 
the zhemes wich which the modern socio- 
logical novelist deals, the great English 
sociological movel, which shall rank with 
those of Dickens, has not yet been 
written. In America a novel called The 
Grabes of Wreth has been written by 
Joha Steinbeck which is almost as great 
as Uncle Terr: Cabin ; almost, but not 
quite. 

Ic may be irteresting, perhaps, to try 
to discover whr the great English socio- 
logical novel of the twentieth century 
remains, so iat, unborn. 

The crumbling of an old system of 
security anc th= confusion brought about 
by the agorizimg birth of the new must, 
of course, te reflected in novels, if only 
indirectly. A. proper novel is a mirror of 
its time. Sut there still exist what 
Carlyle called The Immensities and The 
Eternities ; ard the weakness of the 
contemporary sociological novel in Eng- 
lard and America is that it bends these 
vast facts—parenthood and compassion, 
tyranny aad tenderness, misery and 
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delight—to the use of propaganda. 

The sociological facts, which should 
be woven into the story as an unbreak- 
able part of it, are put before the story: 
indeed, the «tory is subdced to them, 
and so are the characters. 

The influence of the novel as an in- 
strument of sccial reform is indirect, 
like the effect cf the Galf Stream ufoa 
the climate of the British isles. There 
is still enourh of ‘“ propazanda sals- 
resistance” ir most ordinary readers to 
prevent them from relishing and taking 
into their hea-ts a novel which flouriskes 
its axe too fieccely ; in which the people 
are conventional propaganda types—tne 
Capitalist, tha Worker, the Worke-’s 
Woman, the Decadent Capitalist W3- 
man, etc., etc. ; and in whictr the situa- 
tions do not arise naturally but ace 
devised in orcer to show up some dis- 
graceful flaw in the social structure. 

The commor reader still likes to hare 
his heart touched and his imaginaticn 
fired, as he amvzys has don2; and tre 
indirect yet vast effect of such novels <s 
Oliver Twist and All Quet on the 
Western Front is vast precisely because 
they do these things. 

But the mocern novel reacer has ons 
taste which the propaganda novelist (who 
finds it difficuli to imagine and invent: 
can easily satsf7v: he likes technical 
details. He may be too lazy to read a 
text-book about bridge-building or stock- 
ing manufacture, and he is therefore 
pleased when hə finds a novel in whick 
these processes are described as part o1 
a story; a thin and shill story, but 
nevertheless a story. 

The propagazde novelist falls eagerly 
upon this taste. It gives him a chance 
to describe in detal the work of his hero 
(or rather, his propaganda-peg) and it 
saves him the trouble of imagining and 


inventing. .. (or rather, of trying to ima- 
gne and invent). 

Tz is true that the Victorian sociologi- 
czl novelists used technical details to 
gve life anc body to their tales. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mery Barton has details about 
tre work of weavers and Mrs. Henry 
Veood’s Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles 
ccntains minute descriptions of the work- 
ing life of women glove-makers in a 
ccirtry town. Charles Kingsley’s Alton 
Lecke presents a picture of the sweated 
laour in the underground clothing 
manufactories of the 1840's. 

But in all these novels the technical 
de-ails are subdued and worked into the 
terture of the story. The humanity of 
the people in the tale is never overlaid 
by propaganda. The comic and night- 
mere horror of Detheboys Hall is not 
emptasized by minute accounts of Mr. 
Sqieers’ book-keeping or violent attacks 
on the educational system that permit- 
ted such schocls to exist. Condemnation 
is Implied, not stated. Yet every skinny 
dosisn limb, every rag, every drop of 
zese from Miss Squeers’ candle, is 
charged with the unlifelike yet magni- 
cicently convincing life that only the» 
ereztest creative imaginations can bestow. 

Towards the middle of the last cen- 
turr, with tie gradual but steady 
improvement in the social conditions of 
fhe poor in England, the sociological 
rov-l lost its first drive, and fell into a 
rovel of manners, preferring to deal with 
the rich and arrived rather than with 
tae poor and aspiring. The novelists 
whose creed was “Art for Art’s sake” 
enjayed a heyday which they have never 
enjoyed since, and may not enjoy again 
before the dawn of the Golden Age. 
AntLony Hope wrote perfect romances * 
that would 20w be described as 
“esapist”, and the early scientific 
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romances of H. G. Wells were delighting 
an educated public which had hardly 
yet begun to realise what wonders 
“Science” could perform. 

I am an unshaken and obstinate be- 
liever in the novelist as artist rather than 
the novelist as propagandist, and I 
often, very often wish that Mr. Wells 
had suffered some sort of creative death 
after writing the last words of his last 
great scientific romance. 

In these superb stories the hero is 
Man, standing naked upon the splendid 
home which God (but Mr. ‘Wells does 
not say God, of course) has given him. 
The vision is poetically presented and 
the technical scientific details, instead of 
blurring the scene, reinforce and clarify 
it. They are wonderfully worked into 
the human background and we see a 
novelist of genius working with complete 
control of his material. The reader is 
at once awed, charmed and convinced. 
Had Mr. Wells written sociological 
novels in this vein, he would have 
written the greatest sociological novels 
ever penned and their influence would 
have been world-wide. 

« Unfortunately, something happened to 
Mr. Wells. He became impatient with 
the human race. In all his later books 
the reader hears his voice saying impa- 
tiently to his hero, Man: “But it’s so 
easy! All you’ve got to do to get out 
of the muddle is to plan.” 

But Man has not yet learned to plan, 
because he cannot plan (as Mr. Wells 
wants him to) alone. He must plan with 
God, so far as he can understand God’s 
Nature, or he will continue in a muddle. 
Mr. Wells will not admit this. He con- 
tinues to preach impatiently; and the 

? result of this is that his later novels are 
not novels at all; they are—politico- 
sociological—prophetical—panoramas is 
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the nearest I can get to a name for them. 

Lack of tercerness and reverence in a 
writer of sccological novels brings its 
own punishment : the reader is not con- 
vinzed and h s social conscience remains 
unmoved. We are sorry for Mr. Polly 
wita indigest.on. and vaguely feel that 
there must w something wrong with a 
social system which lets Mr. Polly suffer. 
We do not mind at all what happens 
to Crystal and Sungold (“Names like 
race-horses ” a3 some one unkindly said), 
the Utopiars in Men Like Gods. Nor 
{a more important point) do we wish 
to be like them or to see our friends and 
relations anc the little man who keeps 
the shoe-mending shop down the hill thus 
transformed. We like Mr. Squeers to be 
pun-shed, pr to reform and be a better 
Mr. Squeers; in the sense that his 
neb-er qualities (if any) shall grow and 
his baser on29 shall wither. We do not 
wish to see Mr. Squeers transformed by 
his own Will’s planning into a tall, 
sup2rior, cultured being in a white robe, 
Such is the quality of human nature 
tkaz we fez. annoyed with such beings, 
not inspired by them. 

In my inion Mr. Wells is the 
greatest of living English writers. He 
sits on the top of a glorious mountain 
rarge of werk; an Andes of achieve- 
ment, a Himalayas of the imagination. 
Eut becaus: his sociological novels lack 
tenderness, patience and compassion for 
Man, they will not live. 

The Arezican novel (The Grapes of 
W-ath, mexioned earlier in this paper, 
well illustrates the weaknesses and 
strength of the modern sociological novel. 

It is abbat the luckless “ Okies” or 
fazmers of Oklahoma in the Middle West 
of America, who have been forced by 
the engulfing of their farms in the Dust 
Bowl and by the slump in farming to 
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trail down into California to look ‘or 
work and new ‘ana. 

The power cf this novel is in ts 
breadth and -enderness. It is about a 
contemporary problem and thus has tne 
freshness (if rot the balar.cel view) and 
the passion tha: is possessed only by 
novels writter by eye-witnesses of the 
facts they describe. The people in it are 
types rather than characters, but they are 
types which ars tound all over the wor d 
and they dre oved by their interpreter. 
His love for them reaches out to tke 
reader and makes their mreseries reel, 
and felt. The situations in the story 
admirably display the injustices which 
exist all over che world wherever some 
people are too rich and others too poo”. 
The theme is local ; its implications are 
world-wide. “h:s doubles the indirect 
but mighty infuence which the book 6 
bound to have. 

The weakness in The Grepes of Wrata 
is the description of the Wicked Rich. 
They are overdrawn and therefore weak 
and unconvincing. There are cescription= 
of the Capitalst Woman (although = 
cannot remember that the writer uses the 
term) which a-e merely feeble-forcible 

But when problems are terrible, = 
writer must reort to simplification ir 
order to impress tae heart of his reader. 
When the imeginative fire is strong 
enough, as it is in Uncle Toms Cabin, 
the intellect eaze-ly bathes :n it and 
overlooks the simplification which, in 
a cooler moment, it might find absurd. 
In The Grapes cf Wrath tae imagi- 
native fire is not a3 strong as the huma- 
nitarian fire ani therefore the simpli- 
fications are not iatellectually accepted. 
Mr. Steinbeck 5 an excellent reporter 
rather than a creator. But his book 
should live, because he loves the poor 
and suffers with them. 


‘We have not yet produced in England 
a novel as great as The Grapes of 
Wrath dealing with our own greatest 
curse, unemployment. Many novels have 
been written in the past ter years 
about our economic problems but un- 
happily they have been written chiefly 
by persons whose private lives were ill- 
adjusted in various ways, and who there- 
fore worked cff some of their own frus- 
trations and discontents and grudges 
against Society (and Life itself) by 
wr.ting peevish books, Tenderness is 
deliberately rejected in such noveis ; but 
this brings, as usual, its own punishment. 
No tenderness no readers. 

(When I say “no” readers I mean 
only a few thousand readers, who have 
no in‘luence upon the tastes of the huge 
maas of inarticulate people who read and 
love -he great, tender masters.) 

The late D H. Lawrence, a miner’s 
son turned novelist from the North of 
England, wrote books about the English 
poo: but they cannot strictly be des- 
cribed as socio.ogical novels. Something 
is very wrong with the poor here, but 
much of it is a reflection of the torments 
in Lawrence’s own mind and heart. The» 
background in which the characters in 
Sonz md Lovers move is that which 
has produced scme of the world’s greatest 
men: “decent” poverty. The dour, 
ambitious North of England character 
seerrs to be stimulated by lack of comfort 
and security. 4.nd in their spiritual lives 
the people in Lawrence’s novels have all 
that matters: passion, the power that 
Jesus kad to draw beauty from the com- 
monest things; the deep sense, fett by 
the furthest-advanced Buddhists, of 
sharing life with a horse, a rose, a field 
of ccm. It would be an insult to pity’ 
such pzople because they lack modern 
plumbing. If they are pitied it mu3t be 
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for the sorrows which have always 
afflicted Man. 

Lawrence never says that they are un- 
fortunate because they are poor, but he 
does imply a deep discontent seme- 
where ; a feeling that the educated people 
have failed the poor as protectors and 
guides, a passionate hatred and fear of 
machines. Much of this, as I said above, 
may be a reflection of Lawrence’s own 
attitude but there is no doubt that he 
as a working-class man of genius, spoke 
for the huge mass of working-class people 
who are unhappy and afraid. Something 
is wrong. Lawrence saw the remedy in 
a return to a simpler and more. instinc- 
tive life, especially in love matters, I 
would add to this the need for reunion 
with God. This is a terribly difficult 


Path. The Earopean war may force us 
to tread it amd we may find true peace 
at the end. 

The sociclogical novelist must feel, 
even if he does not know, that God made 
Man in His own image and therefore it 
is useless to write scathingly or impa- 
tiently or ccldly of Man’s sufferings in 
the faulty social scheme. All must be 
subdued to the twin-powers of compas- 
sion and tenderness : when this is fully 
achieved tte novel goes out into the 
world and <ully does its subtle yet 
powerful work. 

(Cynical Afternote: The most de- 
pressing novel I have ever read in my life 
is Aldous Euxley’s Brave New World, 
in which all the social problems are 
sclved!) ° E 

STELLA GIBBONS 


THE THEATRE AND THE COMMUNITY 


[Hermon Ould, dramatist and critic, is the Genera! Secretary of the Inter- 
national P. E.N. Club. An ardent believer in the theatre as an instrument for 
_ the attainment of enlightenment, he has written numerous plays, including several 
meant for the younger folk. In this article he deals with his subject against the 
background of the theatre in London at the present acur.—ED.] 


The Theatre seems to have fallen on 
evil days; and this is not only because 
the pestilence of war is raging through- 
out the greater part of the world. It 
may be assumed that all cultural mani- 
festations will inevitably be affected by 
war, and we must not be surprised if 
the theatre shares the common fate. But 
what is surprising is that the theatre 
seems to be suffering more acutely than 
other cultural activities, and the fact 
that this is so seems to indicate a lack 
of health in the institution itself, a kind 
of debility which prevents it from adapt- 


ing itself to adverse circumstances. The 
art thet is most closely related to the 
art of the theatre, the cinema, appears 
to have escaped some of the worse effects 
of wattime conditions. Not only is the 
cinema as popular to-day as it was before 
war bzoke out : it seems to have gather- 
ed increased prestige. Films are being 
made all the time, hampered only by 
economic considerations; the picture 
theat-es are eagerly visited ; and further- 
more the value of the cinema is recog- 
nised by the States. The governments 
engazed in war, alive to the importance 
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of a medium which communicates with 
many millions of people cf all classes 
all over the sirface of the gobe, are not 
slow to use i to stimulate the morale 
of the public, tc spread the knowledge 
of their aims and to instruct the neutrals. 

Music, too, although it ha3 inevitably 
suffered from tre loss of personnel, from 
the reduction in the spendirg capacity 
of the public, an] from restrictions on 
travelling, is nevertheless by no means 
neglected. No -nusic-lover need be 
starved of music in war-time. In Bnitain 
—and I believe in most other European 
countries—concerts of good music are 
frequent and well-attended; in every 
radio programma, moreover, one can 
count on at least a certain percentage 
of first-class music. ° 

But what is happening in the theatre ? 
In London the theatres are open much 
as usual, but the choice of prozrammes 
is on a considerakly lower cultural level 
than in peace-time. Revues and light 
entertainments are more popular than 
ever ; the classics ere scarcely to be seen 
at all. An analysis. of the tkeatrical 
programmes advertised in to-day’s 
Times discloses scme interesting, and, 
for the theatre-lover, rather depressing 
facts. There are twenty-nine entertain- 
ments announced ; cof these, eighteen are 
revues and light musical shows; two 
are farces ; two are light comedies ; one 
is a thriller; three are straight plays; 
the other three come within the cate- 
gory of “classics”. It is something to 
be thankful for that the classics have a 
showing at all in these -imes, and in the 
case of. one of them—Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, with Jobn Gielgud in the 
rôle of Lear—the choize seems altogeth2r 
admirable. If there is any truth ir the 
doctrine that suffering and a discrdered 
mind are purged by th? contempleticn 


of high trazedy, then King Lear is 
the right physic for these disturbed and 
diseased times. I wish it were possible 
to be as sure of the medicinal value of 
the other two classics to be seen in 
London to-day. One of them is John 
Gay’s The Beggars’ Opera, that enter- 
taining eighteenth-century ballad opera, 
whose delightful music and cynical wit 
make palatable, but cannot disguise, a 
very sordid plot; the other is a Resto- 
ration comedy, Wycherley’s masterpiece 
The Country Wife, again famous for 
its wit and technical brilliance, but 
notorious also for the bawdiness of its 
plot . 
It will be agreed that one Shakespeare 
tragedy and twc bawdy comedies are a 
poor ration of ckassic fare for a country 
like England, which can boast the finest 
dramatic literature in the world. Even 
our modern masterpieces are not being 
exploited : there is no Shaw, no Gals- 
worthy, no Granville-Barker, no Pinero ; 
and of course no foreign plays either. 
Scarcely less disquieting is the condi- 
tion of the amaterr dramatic movement. 
S:nce the last war the amateur move- 
ment has developed so rapidly and so» 
intelligently, that it had become one of 
the most reassurmg and healthy of 
social phenomena in Great Britain. 
There are literally thousands of groups, 
linked up to all manner of movements 
—teligious, social, trades union, artistic, 
professional—offering a vehicle to all 
classes of society for self-expression. 
People everywhere have found them- 
selves drawn together by a love of drama, 
and every year some of them have 
engeged in friendly festivals in which the 
team spirit has found an unforced ex- 
pression. Now the war has come liké 
a blight and our Jeremiahs declare that 
this apparently heathy growth is in 
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danger of being irreparably damaged. 
That I do not believe. My faith in the 
theatre is proof against even the assaults 
made upon it by totalitarian warfare. 
For I believe that the human spirit needs 
artistic expression as surely as it needs 
bread and drink ; I believe that for the 
great majority that need is best served 
by drama and music, and as a corollary 
to these beliefs, I hold the faith that so 
long as mankind exists on the earth, ore 
of the instruments by which it will 
attain enlightenment is the theatre. 
The esthetics of drama and theatri- 
cal presentation is a vast subject, upon 
which many and contradictory yiews are 
held. It is not my present purpose to 
enter this controversial field where I 
have already cut many a caper, beyond 
expressing my conviction that, important 
as asthetics is, ethics is even more 
important, and if it could be shown that 
the theatre is a subversive art, under- 
mining the ethical sense of the people, 
all the skill of all the zstheticians would 
not justify it. It has been argued that 
because the theatre is dependent on the 
ability to deceive it is therefore immoral. 
+I need hardly say that I do not share 
that view, which I believe to be bas2d 
on a fallacy. The illusion which the 
theatre seeks to create is not an illusion 
calculated to deceive. The audience in 
the theatre is not asked to accept as 
reality the thing presented; it is asked 
to enter into a collaboration with the 
artists, and accept, for the time being, 
a presentation of truth translated into 
terms of theatrical art. A great play 
greatly presented will enhance the aware- 
ness of those who see it and thus 
increase their consciousness of aksolute 
“truth. 
This is rating the art of the zheatre 
at its highest. Not often does it attain 





such heights but in considering an art 
it is only fair to base one’s estimates 
on its ultimate aims, and not on inade- 
quate apprcximations to those aims. 
I have mo doubt that the dramatic 
impulse is healthy and natural one. 
It exists in the infant in arms, who 
crows and gurgles to the delight of 
perents amd other adoring onlookers ; 
and in every stage of human develop- 
ment the impulse ought to find an out- 
let. The ouclet chosen is sometimes an 
unpleasart one, but the suppression of 
zhe impılæ would be likely to lead to 
somethirg even less agreeable. Modern 
psycholcgists seem to have strayed away 
fron the truth in some of their pro- 
nouncem=ms, but they have earned our 
gratituae by their insistence on the un- 
healthiness of suppression. To suppress 
is not tc destroy. To suppress is to 
divert a force from one channel to 
another. The business of the artist, and 
particularly of the theatrical artist, is 
to provide the fight channel for the 
expreszion of a normal healthy instinct, 
rather tnan allow it to descend into that 
myszerious subconscious where it may 
worx all manner of mischief. A thwarted 
instinct is not only out of sight, it is also 
out =f the conscious mind and. is allow- 
ed to pursue a course of its own. It 
mzy ñnd what is called in the jargon 
of -hə psychologists an “ adaptation ” ; 
that is to say, having failed to discover 
a zatural outlet for its dramatic urge, 
it will find some other means of securing 
atvention and appearing in the limelight 
in some foolish display. This is a 
comparatively harmless development. 
Eur it is just as likely to secure the at- 
tention of which it feels itself frustrated 
by performing some offensive act, 
sufficiently spectacular in character to 
attract notice. Crimes for which there 
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is superficially no “motive” may often 
be traced to ihe overpower.ng need to 
cut a figure ir society. Journalists 
reporting some so-calied “crime drama 7 
are unconsciowly employing a worc 
which in many cases reveals a fact not 
commonly recozn:sed. The principal 
actor in the “crama” may well have 
been driven to zommit crime in order 
to satisfy an instirct which craved the 
dramatic expression which it had been 
denied. 

If what I have written here is true, it 
is clear that the theatre occupies an 
extremely important place in th2 social 
order, and that ptrveyors of theatrical 
fare have a great responsibility ; and I 
am afraid it cannot be said that the 
typical theatrical manager “is aware 
of either the one or the other. If 
we were to look to the commercial 
theatre to fulfil its high functior, we 
should look in vain. The most we can 
expect of it is that it should occasionally 
become aware that good plays are some- 
times profitable and tkerefore wo-thy 
of its consideration, and that it shculd 
unintentionally mirror the times and 
thereby earn the thanks of students of 
the contemporary scene 

It cannot be said thac the theatre w- 
day in any way reflects the times in 
which we live. This 8 probably the 
most momentous and critical period in 
the history of Westem civilisatior. 
Nations are engaged in a struggle so 
desperate that it is commonly assertec 
that our very existence d2pends on the 
outcome. Our standards enc beliefs are 


beng challenged. The lives of millions 
of citizens are in imminent danger ; the 
wheels of progress are arrested; the 
bases of our lives are disturbed as never 
befcre. The classes are being shuffled, 
famlies split up, communities uprooted. 
Religions and ideologies are on trial. 
Whacever may be the outcome of the 
strugzle, life in Europe will never be 
quite the same again. Most of us are 
aware cf these facts; most of us are 
facing up to them, with some degree 
of calm, without hysteria, but with due 
regard to their importance. Some of 
us maz be fortified by a belief in a 
pervadijg Divine Principle in the uni- 
verse that accounts for and justifies the 
kaffling conflict which seems to be 
ravaging mankind; others may see in 
ike present disorder convincing evidence 
that God is punishing us for having 
departed from his ways; others are 
bewilderec and in despair, finding no 
clu2 to tte problem; none of us are 
indifferent. 

Eut whet of all this is revealed by 
the contemporary theatre? Nothing at 
all. it is assumed that the purpose of 


the ~heatre in war-time is to entertain, e 


to d:vert otr thoughts from the things 
that matter to the things that don’t. So 
far from rewecting the seriousness and 
high purpose which inspire men and 
women to-dar, it seems to have become 
the mouthpiece of the inconsequent, the 
cynical and the banal. In a word, the 
theatre has fallen from its former 
eminence. Can it be raised again? I 
have fath that it can. 
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ETRY IN THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


[John Middleton Murry is the author of numercus works, among which are 
Aspects of Literature, Keats and Shakespeare, Studies in Keais and William Blake. 
In this article he shows how the most impoctant furction of poetry in society 1s 
to keep alive the flame of prophetic religion. To-day, alas, religion in Europe has 
become static and the spirit of true poetry is absent—ED.] 


There is a famous and ancient say- 
ing to the effect that he who would shape 
the inmost life of a society may let 
others make the Jaws, but he must make 
the songs. But it is an ancient saying, 
belonging to the time before the masses 
of the Western nations had become liter- 
ate, and long before the days of univer- 
sal, cosmopolitan jazz by radio. The 
wise man of the past was thinking of 
folk-poetry : the poetry handed down 
and about from lips to ear, which was 
the solace and stimulus of the weaver at 
the loom, the spinster at the wheel, the 
ploughman in the furrow, and whatever 
companies of men and women might 
gather together when the work of the 
day was done. The deeds that were 
celebrated, the sorrows that were lament- 
ed, the attitude towards life and death 
that was expressed in such poetry shaped 
the soul of the people from which it 
Sprang. 

But those days are past in the West- 
em world ; and probably they are doom- 
ed all the world over. The machine- 
civilization sooner or later spells death 
to the primitive societies in which alone 
folk-poetry can live. In so iar as it is 
treasured to-day, it is treasured not by 
the simple member of society but by the 
educated minority. It is like the com- 
mon objects of bygone use which are 
preserved and admired in our museums. 
The beauty for which we now admire 


them wes rot the purpose for which they 
were male; it descended upon them, 
like a stypernatural grace, because they 
were created for human purposes by 
human nards, and because traditional 
skills, transmitted from father to son, 
from master to apprentice, down the 
centuries, were embodied in them. 

Only upon this relatively small edu- 
cated ass can anything that may be 
called poztry be said to have any in- 
fluence at all to-day. And probably even 
for tre majority of these poetry is only 
a refired pleasure of the senses, There 
is no harm in that ; indeed, much good : 
for t ‘s important that our pleasures 
shal’ be refined. But the kind of poetry 
which gives a refined pleasure to a small 
educated class in an industrial society 
is quite incapable of achieving the wide 
popularity of the folk-song or the ballad. 
Tre modern counterpart of these is the 
masic-hall or radio “ hit ” of the moment 
—-varuous, but “catchy” like the meas- 
les. It is, essentially, a cheap manufac- 
tire] article, produced to capture the 
market; it neither’ springs out of the 
D2o0ple’s soul nor sustains it, except in so 
far as any rhythmical pattern of dulled 
words may lull a mind too tired to dis- 
criminate. Thus, during the war of 
1¢14-1918, the British troops marched 
te “ Tipperary ”—a tawdry and maudlin 
piece of artificial sentiment ; which has 
nevertheless justly acquired a certain 
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sanctity in tae national memory. But 
the contrast between the quality of the 
song and the heroism of the soldievs wao 
had nothing bettar to inspire them is `n 
itself a fearfal condemnaticn of tke 
civilization which produced it. 

Seeing that there is no popular poetry 
at all in a mactine-society we have only 
to consider the turction of poetry in the 
small educated cless which reads and 
attaches value to poetry. Fcr the mem- 
bers of this clas3 t is in the main a 
refined pleasure cf -he senses, as music 
or the fine arts a-e to them; but for a 
few of them poetry has a deeper sigri- 
ficance. It is, at Ës highest, and in the 
forms in which th2y mest value it, an 
expression of, or a means of approach 
to, religious truth. Thus, fos example. 
the great tragedies cf Shakespezre effect 
in the responsive sou. a reconciliation 
with human destiny such as is achieved 
in other modes of rel gion by meditation. 
Contemplating a Shakespeare tragedy, 
we are touched to the cepths by “ what 
may quiet us in a death so noble”, This 
is of course preéminen:ly the function of 
the tragic drama, whicn aas a definitely 
religious origin; but a kndred effact is 
achieved by other form: of poetry. The 
same quiet reconciliation of our rebellious 
humanity with the limitetions of mortal- 
ity is accomplished by Milton’s sonnet 
upon. his blindness, or Keat? “ Ode on a 
Grecian Urn”. And it is fcr this reason 
that the eminent French Cetholic critic, 
the late Henri Bremonc, likened the 
method and the function of poetry to 
that of meditative prayer; just as, to 
reverse the comparison  Arristotle’s 
famous definition of the pu-pcse of trag- 
edy : to effect “a purgation cf the soul 
through pity and terror”, covld be ap- 
plied directly to the story of the life and 
death of Jesus which is the central object 





oi the Christian religion. 

But this religious function of poetry, 
Dracious though it is, cannot adequately 
weplace within a whole society the func- 
ton of a genuine religion : for obviously 
poecry which is read and valued only by 
the few for its religious significance can- 
not fulfil the primary sociological func- 
tion of religion, which is to promote the 
cohesion of society. Hence it is that, in 
a tome when we have in Europe only the 
déb-is of a “tniversal” religion, the 
Tunction of religion which is not fulfilled 
by postry or music, is fulfilled, disas- 
tousty. by a religious devotion to the 
nation itself. The national society itself 
-S defied, which is’ intolerable. It is, 
cr was, tolerable that a primitive society 
houle defy itself through the worship 
of a me-ely tribal zod, for it was veri- 
tebly isolated : it was, in no sense, de- 
penden: apon its neighbour. But in a 
civilization of which mutual dependence 
is characteristic, the substitution of 
nationalism for a “ universal” religion is 
purely retrogressive. 

From ‘his angle the peculiar position 
of poetry in e modem Western society— 
where the caltivation of poetry is intense » 
in proporicn as it is restricted to the 
few—is tha mark of a social decadence. 
And .t is notable that the florescence of 
European poetry was the accompaniment 
of the first outburst of nationalist senti- 
ment—in England,*in tke age of Eliza- 
beth ; in France in the reign of Louis 
XIV, .o Germany at tae end of the 
eighteerth century. That is to say, the 
rise of poetry to its position of eminence 
in cultural esteem in Western civilization 
was consequeit upon the disruption of 
the “universal” religon of Europe. 
That 1s particularly clear in the case of‘ 
England, where the mystery-play of 
religion suddenly developed into the 
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secular poetic drama. Much of the reli- 
gious sentiment had become as it were 
detached from the ancestral religion, 
which had lost much of its authority and 
its mystery; ıt now sought new and 
secular forms of expression, in poetry. 
Or, more truly, the former “ universal” 
religion separated itself into poetry on 
the one hand, and nationalism on the 
other. 

Poetry, at its highest, may be regard- 
ed as an exquisite expression of personal 
religion. In it is embodied, with all the 
nuances of individual sentiment, the atti- 
tude of the poet towards the mystery 
of existence, or God; and the reader 
chooses among these manifold expressions 
those which are most oongenial to nis 
own experience and habit of feeling. In 
a universal religion, on the other hand, 
the form of expression, credal or ritual, 
is fixed in scriptures and in liturgy, and 
the individual mode of feeling receives 
no emphasis. Poetry itself, in so far as 
it is practised in such a period, is sut- 
servient to religion : and is, in the main, 
an addendum to the liturgical offering 2f 
worship to God, in the form of hymrs 
At least this is true of written poetcy, 
which is the pcetry of the educated clzss. 
Folk-poefry has a life of its own. 

No doubt these generalisations, like all 
generalisations, are not to be pressed t30 
hard. But in the main it is true that 
the rightful position of poetry in che 
social order is ancillary to religion. The 
poetry which the Western world is agreed 
to regard as marking the highest point 
of its poetical achievement: namely, 
the Attic drama of the Greeks, was de- 
finitely conceived as an act of relizious 
worship, and performed at a religious 
festival. And there is the evidence of the 
age-old association of poet and prophet 
which is expressed in the Latin word 


which served foc both : vates. The asso- 
Ciatiow seeme ratural enough among 
peoples whos: scriptures contain poetry 
of a high orca. 

But there are, as M. Bergson has 
lately emphes-ced, two kinds of religion, 
though both kinds are generally found 
blended ın any particular form of high 
religion. Cre of these is the reverence 
fa:d to the moral laws which are neces- 
gazy to the > eservation of the community 
as a whole. These laws are supposed to 
ae of divirz origin. This form of religion 
is more ev.dently social in its purpose 
than the scher, which may be called the 
prophetic xind of religion. This pro- 
phetic religion is primarily the 
creation cf individual minds and con- 
sists in a discovery of the divine nature. 
Thus the Hebrew prophets meditated on 
the bitr experiences of “the chosen 
people” in defeat and captivity, and, 
beginning with Amos, achieved the in- 
tuition that God was demanding of them 
a much higher and deeper morality than 
that Œ the existing moral and religious 
law. ‘the word of the Lord to Amos 
is: ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
And -hese Hebrew prophets displayed 
a higt order of impassioned and poetic 
imagiaation, very naturally, because 
preacly this imaginative quality of 
mini or soul was demanded by their 
effar to discover where “the chosen 
peme” had gone radically wrong. 
Morover, since it was an intensely in- 
dixdlual intuition, “whereby a single 
m2 Droclaimed, in the face of the inertia 
anc hostility of the nation, the divine and 
Tewhuitionary truth which he had dis- 
covered, the sense of an immediate re- 
lajon with God was inevitable. He was 
= nspired ”. 

Whereas of these two elements of re- 
Izion the religion of custom and the law 
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is the more obviously social. it is also 
static. Inspiwacional and prophetic reli- 
gion is dynamic, and is ths social in 
a higher sense. It urges the community 
forward to ascend to a higter leve! of 
morality and <el:gion. And tnis appears 
to be the mcst important function of 
poetry in sociery. That delighted aston- 
ishment of the mind by a new aspect 
of beauty and a new aspect of truth, 
which the late D-. Bridges singled out 
as the characteristic quality of great 
poetry, is essencialiy a religious reve- 
ation—the evidence ard opportanity of 
a new insight int> the divine nature. By 
this means poetry kas served again ard 
again to deepen and revivify the insti- 
tutional religion o7 society. If it is not 
obviously performing that function in 
Western society tc-day, that is because 
¢/ institutional Christ arity is in a condi- 
tion of advanced decey; but wherever 
it remains at the level of a high and real 
religion, it 1s safe to say that it has been 
immeasurably enriched by the truth and 
beauty of the insights of poetry. More- 
over, since the specif cally religious pro- 
phet is now an infrequent phenomenon 
in Europe, and when he do2s appear he 
is not very impressive, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say chat it is chiefly 
poetry—in the comprehensive sense of 
the word, including ‘mzassioned and 
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imaginative prose—which keeps the flame x 
of prophetic religion alive. 

That is a function of supreme social 
importance ; but unfortunately we have 
to remember that the fact that it is the 
secular poet who fulfils it is a sign of 
social decay. For he speaks to a tiny 
mumority, and outside the framework of 
institutional religion. The real reason for 
this is that inszitutional religion has lost 
its ho!d on the unrooted masses of a 
machine-civilizacion, and is no longer 
the axpression cf the soul, or the unity, 
of sach a society. The two phenomena 
are cormplementary: the desertion of 
religion by the masses, and the assump- 
tion cf secular forms by the spirit of pro- 
phetic religion. There is no common 
symbol, no common allegiance, and no 
commcn idiom of thought at a religious 
level ir a Europezn nation to-day. The 
nation itself is the only symbol which 
attracts men to social unity, and that is 
sut-religious. Plerty “ of nationalist 
poetry is being manufactured in Germany 
to-day : but it is most certainly atavistic, 
retrogressive and a degradation of the 
spirit of poetry. That degradation is 
part of the grim tragedy of our proud» 
but religiously empty Western civiliz- 
ation, on which nemesis has now 
descended. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
IL—DEMOCRACY, A SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLE 


[This first of a series of three Mysore University Extension Lectures was 
delivered by Sophia Wadia at Bangalore on ths 7th of September, 1937, under the 
presidency of Shri N. S. Subba Rao, Vice-Chancellor of the University. The lectures 
were extempore, but the excellent stenographic reports o: Shn K. S. Ramaswamy, 
B.A, B.L., have made this reproduction possible.—Ep. } 


Friends, 

To-day and on the following two 
afternoons we are going to study together 
an important subject. These three talks 
are neither sermons of a preacher, nor 
lectures of a professor; we are all stu- 
dents trying to aid each other, and if the 
task of speaking falls to my Karma, that 
of responding with attention and with 
sympathy falls to yours; and as the re- 
lation between what is said and what is 
heard will continue for a while, so at 
least, I hope, you will use what you 
hear in your thought and in your 
speech ; and even if you reject what I 
have to say and to submit, it will have 
set the current of your thought in mo- 
tion. For this opportunity allow me to 

~offer a word of thanks to the Council 
of your University and especially to 
your Vice-Chancellor, Shri N. S. Subba 
Rao. 


It is a commonplace to-day to say that 
we live in an age when stupendous 
changes are taking place in every 
country of the world. People are talk- 
ing of the decay of Western civiliza- 
tion, of the death of Europe. Pious 
optimists quote the Victorian Poet 
Laureate, Tennyson :— 

The old order changeth yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in mary ways. 

But they fail to tell us why God pro- 
duced such a catastrophe as the war of 
1914-1918, and who that God is who, 


+ 


after fulfilling Himself through the car- 
nage, the blaodshed and the immoral- 
ity of those <ragic years, is now fulfil- 
ling Himself through unemployment, 
tyramy and political robbery of the 
kind we saw some time ago in Abyssi- 
nia a robbery blessed by the Pope him- 
self ! 

Now there is no doubt that moral 
and mental chaos prevails in every 
country of Europe and threatens every 
country of America—North, Central, 
South. And as the world is one, the 
effects of that chaos are bound to touch 
us bere in India, and it is highly neces- 
sary that at the present hour we learn 
to think cleerly and with calmness and 
try to locate the hidden roots of causes 
which have produced the mental and 
moral chaos zll around us. 


Let me az once present to you for 
consideration my reading of those root- 
causes :— 

The presen: world confusion is due 
to a false evaluation of the principle of 
Heterogeneity. Great differences in eco- 
nomic status, in moral character, in 
mental capacity, existed; the purpose 
anc the vaue of these differences were 
not understood. This resulted, not in 
the failure of Pure Democracy, but 
in the failure of the so-called democracies 
o: the pre-war era. The very basis and 
foundation of Democracy were falsely 
corceived. In pre-war Europe, in the 
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days of Glecstone in politics, of Darwin 
in science, >? Spencer in philosophy—I 
am naming fhem because British names 
are more fariiar in India than Con- 
tinental names—an effort was made to 
erect the Iemple of Democracy on 
those falsey conceived foundations ; 
and—the rar cf passion descended, zhe 
floods of greed zame, the winds of com- 
petition blew and beat upon that 
house ; and i: is falling; and great vil 
be the fall 27 it presently. 

Democracy is a spiritual institution 
like Religion. Therefore when an at- 
tempt is mac to give it a materialistic 
form it becomes a dangerous and cor- 
rupting infterce. Europ2an dexo- 
cracies reared upon materialistic ideas 
of life and Cf government produced the 
war, which B bat a vivid symbol strk- 
ing to humer imagination The pre- 
sent chaos is not due to the war; His 
chaos and the war itself buz reflect the 
forces of anci-democratic ideas. Com- 


pare Europar democracies with 
modern Hindiism—overlaid as it is 
with many superstitions and much 


corruption. Tae Hindu faith, Sanctena 
Dharma, is n at fault: it is the false 
ideas held akcut it that make Hindu- 
ism appear z huge failure. Similarly, 
it is not Democcacy which has failed 
in the West, yı the false ideas and 
actions which were made to represent 
Democracy. 

Coming to our own India where a 
new political era :s opening, we are face 
to face with z great test; it is a 
test similar to the one which Westerr. 
democracies fazed and did not pax 
Let us unders-enc this, 

We in India possess the guidance 21 
a spiritual phikcsophy of life and of gov- 
ernment whick we inherit from the an- 
cient fathers of the race, the migh-y 
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Purvajas. The West also had the guid- ` 
znce of ite Jesus, Plato and Pytha- 
zoras, .but the Occidental builders of 
democracies rejected Plato and the 
Zlatonists in favour of Aristotle and 
tae Aristotslians, rejected Jesus, the 
practical mystic. and followed the sect- 
acian churckmen. Now, this test which 
Western countries met some centuries 
220 comes at the present time to our 
Iiotherland. Will the India of to-day 
eccept or reject the spiritual Ancients— 
Erishna and Yagnavalkya, Buddha and 
Shankara, Ali and Omar, Zoroaster and 
Jesus? If she rejects them and accepts 
Yrestern moles, Western policies, and 
Vester outlook, then India is bound 
zo be enveloped by the moral and 
mental chaos which is destroying in- 
d-strialized Europe. 

Some of you might say that ancient 
iceas are not much good in these mod- 
era times ; that you must be practical and 
move with tae movement of the age. 
B-t do you know the old-world ideas? 
Heve you teszed their practicality? Do 
ycoa really know the immense practical- 
ize of other-worldliness for the proper 
hendling of the affairs of this world ?x 
We speak of Democracy ; but what is 
the real basis and foundation of 
Democracy? It is to be found in the 
Up-miskads ard the Gita. Democracy in 
the final analysis is the rule of the people. 
Wzat are people? What is Praja? And 
whet is the prmciple which underlies our 
ecrsmon humaaity ? 

The failure of Western democracies, as 
we just saw, lay in a false evaluation of 
the differences which exist in the State, 
in me Race, in Nature as a whole. Why 
and how did such a mistake come about ? 
Taz place and the purpose of differences“ 
between man and.man was misunder- 
stocd because the common human ele- - 
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ment et the back of these differences 
was not perceived. Democracy in prac- 
tical working is bound to fail anywhere 
unless the spiritual basis of humanity 1s 
seen. Democracy, the rule of the people, 
is not so good and philosophical a term 
as the Sanskrit—Sweraj, Rule of the Self; 
immediately the important prefix Swa 
raises the question in our minds, which 
constituent in our human composition 
is the Self? Western democracies pro- 
ceeded on the basis that man was a 
social animal. When we speak of Swa- 
raj, Self-Rule, to what do we refer? 

There are two ideas which we need 
to keep clearly before us in the study 
of our subject. 

First, Swa-Raj, Self-Rule, may mean 
the rule of the animal Self—Kama- 
atman, the Gita names it; that is the 
sense which the Western democracies 
had in mind in working up their States, 
with what result we now know! Look- 
ing upon men and women as social ani- 
mals competing each against the 
other, man against woman, capitalist 
against labour, factory-hand against 
farmer, and so forth. the organiz- 
ed governments of those peoples 
competed and are now competing 
against each other. To begin with, as 
the very starting point, we here in India 
ought to reject as false the definition 
of man as a social animal. We must re- 
ject the idea that man is a beast, even 
an evolving beast. What then is mar” 


Go to the other idea of and abou: 
Swa, the Self, which we come upon in 
the Upanishadic philosophy. Not Keme- 
aiman, but that which is designated as 
Antaraitman. Recall the verse in tke 

„Katha Upanishad :— 
“Of the measure of the thumb, Purista, 


the Spirit, dwells ever in the heart of ell te- 
ings as the Inner Ego.” 
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Note pleas: all beings—in Brahmana 
ani Mlechckha, in Hindu and Muslim, 
and—may I add on behalf of my sex? 
—ir. man, but also in woman! This 
great teachir¢ is the basis of Democracy, 
as also the reason for the title of this 
lezture—‘ Cemocracy, a Spiritual Prin- 
ciple”. Is there a single adhyaya of the 
Gita whic does not bring out this 
fandamentel teaching? Who does not 
remember at this point of our study the 
first of Sr: Krishna’s Vibhutis, Divine 
Glories ?— 


“Iam the Atman, the Ego, seated in the 
hearts of el beings.” 


Note or.ce again the universality—all 
beings, sarva bhuta. Numerous verses 
I can quote to you, but two more will 
saffie fiom the closing eighteenth 
chapter :— 

“There dwelleth in the heart of every 
creature, (©. Arjuna, the Master, Ishvara, 
who by bis magic power causeth all things 
and agree to revolve mounted upon the 
‘universal wheel of time. Take sanctuary 
with him alone, O Son of Bharata, with all 
chy Soul; by his grace thou shalt obtain 
supreme happiness, the eternal place.” 

Note once again—every creature has 
Ishvara. 

Now make the application. The Gita 
and th Upanishads are not other- 
worldly ; their instruction is for the 
right conducting of the business of this 
world. The whole of humanity has a 
spirituz] aspect, a spiritual basis, a spi- 
ritual foundation. In these verses of 
the Upentshads and, the Gita we come 

a definition of man which is very 
differen: from the one I named—man, 
the sccial animal. What is it? Man 
as God an unfolding God, a God in the 
making, but in essence and substance al- 
ready divine. Here is the basis of real 
Brotherhood—Universal Brotherhood. 
The One Spirit, the One Substance, en- 
dows every man and woman, every com- 
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munity and raze, with the power to unize 
with the all, wth the whose. Unless 
this principle cf homogeneity or brother- 
hood is recognised we are bound to gœ 
wrong, as the W2st has gone wrong in 
estimating the Jiferences whizn do exis: 
—the principle of heterogeneity. 

The ancient Sages do not say all 
bodies are of equal strength, all minds 
are of equal capacity, all charecters are 
equally noble. That is the cream of 
materialistic socialism, and thet concert 
which it is sought to realize is s> 
unphilosophical that it has scmetime3 
been called insame. Our anciect philo- 
sophy does recognise socialism—but spi- 
ritual socialism, as you will perceive as 
our study proceed. Differences and dif- 
ferentiations exist. ir Nature, m the hu- 
man kingdom, and will continue to exist. 
To try to do away vith them is to court 
failure. How doe the Science af Spir- 
itual Democracy 2xplain this principle 
of Heterogeneity ? The closing verse of 
the Mairi Upantshad gives us the an- 
swer simply :— 


the true 
s a dual 


“For the sake of experiencia 
and the false, the G-eat Atman 
nature.” 


All of us, you and [, have a dual na- 
ture: first, the homcgeneous Set, the 
Self common to all; and secondfy, the 
heterogeneous Self, the separated Self. 
Recall the image of the thirteenth Gita : 
the One Sun illumines everybody—that 
is the homogeneous, Self ; the innumer- 
able rays which emaraze from Ravi, the 
Sun, are different ; enc they becore in 
the world-process the numberless hetero- 
geneous selves. In the first aspect we 
find the basis of Spiritual Unity ; in the 
second, the basis of differentiation, which 
also is spiritual. The differences of 
castes, classes, professicns, and so on, 
which produce differences in social 
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status, take on a new meaning when 
they are viewed from the correct spiri- 
tusl view-point. Thus the Brahmana, 
for example, is not superior to the 
Sh:dra, but only different; and both 
comridute something to the common 
goci. Each human being through his 
capecity and his character is different 
from other hunan beings, but each is 
fulfing his own particular mission, and 
all zre of equal value and importance. 

This is the conception of the four 
castes which we find in the fourth and 
the eighteenth discourses of the Gita. 
Thus Spiritual Democracy aim3 not at 
destroying the cifferences, but at using 
them as of equal value to the individual 
as wel as to Humanity as a whcle. Man 
and ‘roman are of equal value ; labour 
and czpital are of equal value ; lawyers, 
doctors, engineers are of equal value. 
But the Saint and the sinner are not 
of equal value. That point, however, 
we wil come upcn in our next lecture. 
Thus, in Spiritua! Democracy the pro- 
blem c? unity in civersity is solved, just 
as in Vedanta Philosophy the problem 
of the One in the many is solved. 

It is recognized on all sides that the x 
greatest problem cf Democracy is that 
cf educetion. But looked at in the light 
cf the spiritual basis of Democracy this 
problem also assumes a new form. Ap- 
propriafcly to our study we shall define 
educaticn as the training of the Soul, 
trrough citizenship, for Swa-Raj, Self- 
Rale. te the next two lectures we shall 
study a few details about the work of 
th2 citizea and the State. What we 
went now is to gras certain principles, 
ani one <f them is the right perspective 
on educztion. Fundamentally, educa- 
tion is noz a matter of the three rs; of" 
literacy o7 illiteracy; of primary, se- 
condary and university courses. These 
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and other factors have their place and 
value ; but the fundamental principle of 
education is the gaining of the power of 
Self-Rule by every man, woman and 
child. 

Now, because the spiritual basis of 
Democracy was neglected, education has 
not been able to avert the confusion and 
the chaos which prevail. Are Occidental 
nations without educational achieve- 
ments? Of course not. But has their 
wide-spread, universal education and the 
cent per cent literacy in so many lands 
brought order, rhythm, harmony, peace 
and contentment? Consider: what is 
the outcome of education, whatever the 
method? Occidental communities and 
nations are made up of adults who have, 
as a rule, divided lives, unintegrated 
lives. This seemingly unimportant fact 
is in reality the root-cause of social 
chaos, which begets political rivalry and 
all the rest. The psychological dishar- 
mony in the individual citizen is thə 
greatest problem awaiting solution, Be- 
tween the head and the heart of man 
there is a strife which is more acute 
than the family problems of man and 
woman. Between the hands which are 
instruments of action, and the head 
which ig the instrument of thought, there 
is a war raging in the individual, com- 
pared to which the class-war berween 
labour and capital is a small affair. The 
frustrated heart of the individual affects 
his very blood to such an extent that he 
experiences a living death, compared to 
which the pain of poverty is as nought. 
This disharmony in the individual is the 
first problem which education should 
and can solve, but no Western method 
of education has been able to achieve 
~ this so far. 

Come to India now. This is our pro- 
blem and a growing one. Our gradu- 
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ates, failed B 4..’s, matriculated boys and 
girls are turret out into the wide world 
disirtegrated beings. They are pale 
copies of Western boys and girls, and 
unless our educational method is revolu- 
tionized we w Il have, not battalions, but 
armies of discontented minds who create 
mischief, of fustrated hearts who create 
immorality, «f unemployed hands who 
create poverty. 

This protl-m of education is the pro- 
plem of Democracy and if the spiritual 
basis of Dem-=cracy is applied deliberate- 
ly in educational reform we shall not 
only bring peace and prosperity to our 
India, but elso set an example for the 
werld to fdiow. But what do we mean 
when we reter to a spiritual and demo- 
cratic bass for educational reform? 
We mean introducing that system of 
education which will make the citizen, 
w-thin himself, as harmonious an entity 
as possible ; which will remove, as far 
as it can 5e removed, the conflict be- 
tween his own members—his head and 
his heart end his hands. This is one 
factor. ‘rere is another. The citizen 
of a Spirtaal Democracy should be en- 
cowed wih an education which will en- 
zble him tə use his own life-profession, 
whatever £ be, as the fulfilment of his 
citizenshid This and other points of 
educatioral reform we shall consider 
again. 

In closing our study to-night, the con- 
ception cf the State as an entity has to 
de considered from the point of view 
of Spirifttal Democracy. That there is 
a relation between the State and the citi- 
zen is axmowledged by every one; but 
we are concerned with the nature of that 
Telationctip. The general concept is 
that the citizen exists for the State; 
such an extreme view is wrong and gives 
the Stef an unspiritual form. The 
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citizen should not exist for the State ; 
as a man he kas obligations to human- 
ity; as a hurrar being he has intimate 
relations with ~he race as a whole. Sp- 
ritual Democrary requires that the State 
should exist {o7 the citizer, for his bet- 
terment and growth. The State is a 
play-ground fo- human spiritual evo.u- 
tion. States ard countries may be com- 
pared to the bcdiss of mer: which come 
to birth and dæ, while the citizen, lixe 
the immortal 3011 of man, goes on 
passing from stete to state “ experiencing 
the true and the false”. 

But the citizen derives from the State 
the benefits whick have accumulated 
through generatcons of experience. Un- 
aided by the inscitition of the State the 
citizen would lose much time. The Law 
cf Interdependence functions between 
tne citizen and “he State, and the true 
position reveals izself when we reject the 
idea that the citizen exists for the State 
to which he belongs. Just as different 
castes and cla:ses. the two sexes, 
the various prcfessions. are avenues 
of human evolution, so also nations and 
ccuntries and stazes are avenues of hu- 
man progression ani perfection. Each 
country, each nation. has its own con- 
tribution fo make to the werld polity. 
The city of Bangzloze must not live for 
itself alone; it hes a contribution 
to make to the Stace of Mysore; and 
Mysore has its 2bigations to India; 
and India has he- «mission to fulfil to 
the world at large 

India, as a State, as a great King- 
dom, has a duty not only to herself, but 
to the world at large. India can and 
should learn from other lands, but she 
has her own Dharma towards all peo- 
ples and all count-ies. The U.S.A. can 
teach us some things about sanitation 
in every cottage, vile or chateau. Bri- 
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tzin can teach us the bulldog tenacity 
with which we can hold on and can 
warn us against the arrogance in which 
that country indulges; so France can 
teach us to uphold the ideal of the 
Rights of the Individual and warn us 
against the heat of emotions in which 
France spends so much of her force. And 
so can every country teach us, from 
Japan to Russia. But India, the Alma 
Mater of the world, the Mother of Cul- 
tures, has a mighty lesson to offer to 
our humanity. The Egypt of the great 
Alchemists is gone; the Chaldea of the 
great Astrologers is no more ; China and 
Tran and Turksy are copying Western- 
izec and martialized Japan, but India 
lives. For whet? With what kind of 
life ar2 her v-llages vitalized—misery, 
yes : poverty, yes; ignorance, yes; but 
the Soul of Spirituality is there. 

Look at India : this vast territory has 
witnessed tremendous historical changes, 
as centuries have rolled on to become 
millennia ; but tremendous as are the 
changes, they aze but surface appear- 
ances, tehind which there is something 
aternal and changeless. Consider the 
most typical product of India: on this 
soil walks to-day, as he has walked in 
ages zore by, the Sannyasi, the renun- 
ciator of the senses but the possessor 
of the Spirit, the Yogi who, throwing off 
the yoke of Kama, Krodha, Lobha, has 
united himself with the Great Light. 
And what has inspired him thus to walk 
the Way of Divinity? The Power, the 
Shakti, of Mother India, as that Force 
vibrates in our Aryan Akasha. 

Stretch your vision to the southern 
extremity of our dear land; who sits 
zere? Kanya-Kamari, symbol of the 
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virgin mind, ever young; of the virgin i 


heart, ever creative. Then turn and look 
up to the northern heights ; what do you 
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see? Gauri Shankar, symbol of the 
Divine Love, essential for the building 
of the Home. Unite these two sym- 
bols—of the South, of the North—and 
read, reflect upon and assimilate their 
sublime message. What is it? The 


DEMOCRACY 


That egalitarianism is not a neces- 
sary factor in democracy is claimed by 
J. H. Huwinga in an article, “The 
“English : Are They Democrats?” which 
appears in The Contemporary Review 
for May. Egalitarians the English cer- 
tainly are not. Of the ideals of the 
French Revolution, liberté, égalité, 
fraternité, as Mr. Huizinga points out, 
the English have ever stressed the first. 

So marked are the social strata in 
England that Lady Rhondda could 
write a few years ago that caste “after 
all survives in its worst form to-day 
only in India and England”. 

The foreigner, writes Mr. Huizinga, 
sometimes finds it difficult to under- 
stand the deferential attitude, especially 
in the rural districts, towards the upper 
classes, and the people’s acceptance of 


creative Spirit of virgin Purity has to be 
activated for the building of chaste and 
holy homes—homes without which there 
cen be no Densccracy at all, and sacred 
hearths without which there can be no 
Spiritual Democracy. 

SOPHIA WADIA 


IN BRITAIN 


that attitude “as part of the natural 
order of thrgs”; but an aristocratic 
style of life for part of the people does 
not seem tc interfere with the ethical 
valves of democracy. In fact, 

the code of <onduct, the standards and 
moral values which they inculcate, in short 
the public school spirit, historically the 
educational izcal of a ruling class, remains 


to z large ex-ent the moral pattern and the 
for the entire nation. 


No one wauld take exception to Mr. 
Huizinga’s contention if the “ruling 
class” were to be determined not by 
birh but Ey character, not by the 
wealth tnes possess but by the service 
they render True democracy would 
demand tha the opportunities of the 
“public eciool’”’—a misnomer — be 
op2ned to 21! children irrespective of 
class distin==ons, 
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DEVOTION TO HUMANITY 


[This is the last in the series of studies on the Gita by Professor D. S. 
Sarma, the ūrst of which appeared :n cir January number.—Ep.] 


The Gita s unique among our seriz- 
tures in that it -nsists that even the hig- 
est mystic shouid do service to society 
and should worship God abiding in ell 
beings. It pirts out that if Nature is 
our mother and God is our father all 
creatures are our brothers and sisters. It 
is Nature our mother that determines our 
Svadharma, which is our starting poinz. 
It is God our father that inspires us witi 
the love of Yoge which is our goal. And 
it is society, consisting of our brothers 
and sisters, that imposes on us the cutr 
of Lokasangraha or social service which 
is our path. Starting with our natural 
endowments w2 have to pass through the 
world doing cur duty to society in zZ 
spirit of detachment and to reach our 
home in God. Thus the threa wards 
Svadharma, Lokasangraha and Yoga 
may be said tc sum up the whole of the 
teaching of the Gite. A casual reader 
of the Gita is apt to lose sight of che 
middle term. and in fact unsympathetic 
critics of Hircluism often claim that 
social service fcrms no integral part 
of our religicn, that our Sannyasa 
means quietis and that our God is 
indifferent to the sufferings or men. Put 
it should be remembered that the main- 
tenance of socie-y in Dharma is the very 
end and aim of the Avatar as defined in 
the Gita. The example of Iswara Him- 
self as an ideal Karma-Yogin has already 
been pointed oat. Similarly in all its 
descriptions of an ideal Bhakti-Yogin 
and an ideal Jnana-Yogin the Gita in- 
cludes the love >f all creatures and ser- 
vice to them as an inalienable element 
in those characters. And on the other 
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kand men of a devilish nature are indig- 
nantly condemned by the Lord in the 
sixteenth chapter of the Gita because 
their deeds and doctrines would result in 
the disrupticn of society. And, lastly, 
tre whole object of the Gita teaching is 
tc make Arjuna do his duty by society 
ard not run away from it as he pro- 
pcses to do at the beginning of the dis- 
zourse, 

Service to society is fundamental to 
ch2 very concept of Hindu Dharma. 
That explains why separate mention is 
not made of it by our writers on reli- 
gicn and ethics. Dharma etymologically 
means that waich binds society together, 
em] society according to Hindu concep- 
tions is an organism of mutually depend- 
ext and co-operating castes. The Hindu 
Stete, of which the king was only one 
af the limbs according to our ancient 
xXrers on povitical science, had for its 
am only the maintenance of Dharma. 
It had no absolute rights as in the” 
theories of European writers on politi- 
cel philosophy. The Hindu theory never 
reccgnised either the divine right of kings 
cr zhe divine right of states. Dharma 
was above the secular power of the state. 
Hor was there a church with absolute 
powers embodying Dharma and vying 
witk the state in jurisdiction. It was 
th2 great prophets and Rishis who from 
tame to time adjusted the Dharma of 
theit age and brought it into line with 
Yoga. We have already pointed out 
in an earlier study the organic connec- 
tin that should exist between Yoga” 
ani Dharma. Our point here is that 
tre Hindu theory of society and the 
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7 state is such that it makes it obligatory 
for the individual to discharge his duty 
to society and at the same tıme to 
conserve all the spiritual values that 
belong to hım as a child of God. 

In similar manner the claims of both 
scriptural authority and spiritual free- 
dom are reconciled in the Gita. Some- 
times Krishna seems to speak like z 
fundamentalist insisting on the inviolable 
authority of the scriptures, as in the 
following oft-quoted passage :— 

“Therefore let the scripture be thy 
authority in determining what ought to 
be done and what ought not to be done. 
Knowing the = scriptural law thou 
shouldst do thy work in the world.” 
(XVI. 24) 

But sometimes He speaks also like a 
revolutionary to whom no authority is 
sacred and inviolable, as in the follow- 
ing verse :— 

“As is the use of a pond in a place 
flooded with water everywhere so is that 
of all the Vedas to a Brahman who 
knows.” (II. 46) 

The great Teacher knows that it is the 
duty of every teacher to efface himself 
gradually and set the pupil free from all 
«external authority to act on his own ini- 
tiative and learn by experience. Guru3 
and Sastyas are like the floats trat help 
a swimmer while he is learning to swim. 
But if in the end they cannot be dispers- 
ed with, it means they haveno: fulfilled 
their purpose. Krishna has no use “or 
authorities that remain outsice autbor- 
ities till the end, without generating f-ee- 
dom within. It is when He iz refering 
to the doings of bad men that He spzaks 
of the authority of the scripzures as a 
guide to conduct, and it is when He is 
referring to a man who has attained to 
«Jnana that He sets aside their authority. 
Similarly, whenever He criticises men 
for their wrong actions, wong kind of 


fapas, wrong method of dispensing 
charity, wrong kind of sacrifice or wrong 
kind of firmness, He invokes the autho- 
tity cf rules and ordimances. But when 
He speaks of advanced souls—great 
Yogins of Bhakti or Jnana—-He says 
they come to Him or live in Him 
“whatever be their mode of life”. 
This dces not mean that they 
can do evil with impunity. It only 
means that they need not observe 
the letter of the law, as they embody the 
spirit of it. It only means that they are 
in a position to say, “ The Sabbath is 
made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” Thus Krishna would excuse 
neither the die-hard conservative who 
coes not allow any departure from tradi- 
{ion nor the reckless reformer who turns 
his back on all tradition and tries to cut 
himself off from the past. His own 
example in this matter illustrates His 
precept. His Gifa is the very essence of 
the Upanishads, but the teaching of the 
old masters is given a new orientation in 
it. For instance, the older teaching about 
Sannyasa and Jnana is extended and 
given a new application. Sannyasa or 
renunciation is a thing of the heart and 
not a mere external observance. A man 
who remains in the world and works in 
a spirit of renunciation is as much a 
Sennyasin as he who has retired from 
the world and renounced all possessions. 
So what is important is that attachments 
should be given up, not actions. Similar- 
ly the older teaching about Jnana is re- 
tained but is applied to practical life. 
It is pointed out that the actions of a 
man who has spiritual vision are bet- 
ter and of greater help to the world than 
those of a man who has no such vision. 
The ideal Yogin of the Gita is a practi- 
cal mystic who hives in God but who 
works in the world, “ whose head is in 
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solitude but whose hands are in 
society”. Azan the old concept of 
Yajna undergoes a marvellous transforn- 
ation in the Gita. Taking a hint irem 
His master Gnora Angirasa, of the 
Chandogya U>asishad, Krishna deveops 
the principle cf sacrifice so as to include 
in it not only material sacrifices but also 
all forms of service through self-control 
through contemplation, through scholar- 
ship etc. Sacrifice is shown to be a 
cosmic principle :— 

“In the beginnng it is aong with 
sacrifice that th= Creator created men 
and said, ‘By ths shall ye multiply 
and this shall ke the Cow of Plenty 
which will yield urto you the milk of 
your desires.” <II. 10) 

Similarly, again. as we have already 
pointed out, Krishna has widened the 
older concepts of Yoga, Dharma, 
Karma and Varna. He has in fact so 
extended the Upanisaadic tradition as 
practically to recreete it. One import- 
ant element he has added to that 
tradition and that s Bhakti, which is 
somewhat different fron the Upasana of 
the old Aranyakas and the Upanissads. 


And He considers the addition so 
-mportant taat it is on that note that 
rie ends His great symphony. 

“Listen again to my supreme word, 
the most secret of all. Thou art well 
be’oved of me, therefore will I tell thee 
wzat is good for thee. 

“Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to 
me, worship me, prostrate thyself before 
me so shalt thou come to me, I 
promise thee truly, for thou art dear 
to me. 

“Leaving aside all rules of Dharma, 
come to me alone for shelter. Do not 
giers, for I wil release thee from all 
sins.’ (XVIII. 64-66) 

The impressivaness of these words is 
anmis-akable. No wonder that Sanjaya, 
who reports this discourse between 
Krishna and Arjuna to Dhritarashtra, 
exclairs that it made his hair stand on 
end. Wo wonder he says :— 

“ As often as I remember, O King, this 
wonder 11 and sacred dialogue between 
Krishne and Arjuna I rejoice again and 
again. 

‘ And as often as I remember tha‘ 
most marvelous form of Krishna, 
grezt is my astoniskment, O King, and 
I rejoice again anc again.” (XVIII. 
73-77) 

D. S. SARMA 


“All thought does mot possess the same pctency. Only thought crystallised 


by a pure life and charged with prayerful concentratio= has potency. The purer 
the life, the greater the concentration, the brighter the faith in that Unseen Power 
from whom all things are, the greater the potency of thozght. If I had the purity, 
the concentration and the “aich I want, I know that I would do all my work without 
speech or writing, or with th2 least use cf either, and the pcwer the thought would A 
then carry would be irresistible. That is the power whic: every human being has 
to aspire to and with due effort can attain. The voice of Silence has never been 
denied.” —M. K. GANDHI 
oe 
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THE CREATIVE SPIRIT OF INDIAN 


ART 


[This is the seccnd and concluding seccion of the article by Dr. Hermann 
Goetz, the first instalment of which appezred last monta. In this he outlines the 


possibilities of India’s future art.—Eb.] 


As in this world of the senses every- 
thing is in a permanent state of transi- 
tion, of unending creation, growth and 
death, the realizations of art also must 
be transitory, can be alive only in the 
measure in which they are transitory. 
There is no eternally fixed form express- 
ing the perfection of the divine, there is 
no masterpiece which can be repeated 
there is not even one style which can 
claim to be the sole representative of 
the genius of a nation, of a country. No 
great master of the West or of the East 
has ever repeated what another had al- 
ready said before him; every great 
masterpiece of classical Indian art has 
been a novel creation finding a different 
expression for the seme divine experiexce 
which lives in every real masterpiece as 
the Atman is present in every living 

«being. 

It is true that this creation is almost 
always based on the preceding tradition, 
that often even the artist himself believes 
that he is simply following the model 
of the ancient masters. But wherever the 
light of artistic inspiration is burring, 
the new work is never a simple imitazion, 
it is an evolution, an elaboration, a æin- 
terpretation of the earlier tradition. This 
process of evolution and reinterpretation, 
however, limits the lifetime of every tra- 
dition. Every art style rises from z pri- 
mitive stage, when the inspirations 
haunting the imagination of a nation oc 
a civilization are struggling for a simple 
but an adequate realization, to a state cf 


classic ripeness, when this self-expression 
is fcund, to an overripe stage when the 
masiers are striving to break through 
the limitations of their raw material in 
order to erpress the presence of the 
D.vine by reans of subtle suggestions 
of life, of movement, of light, of colour 
effects, of srbolic correspondences, un- 
ti it sinks Gown to a mannerism in which 
all the achievements of the past are merg- 
ed in a glprious, but an essentially de- 
corative ensemble of the richest possible 
effects, 
When this stage is reached, no further 
avolution s possible, and the artists in 
wnom the creative spark and sincerity 
Oo: expression are still alive must per- 
force search for new objects, new forms 
for the realization of their inspiration. 
Thus the lifetime of any art style sel- 
dom exceeds 500-1000 years: where a 
national 2-t has had a longer life, it has 
been thvugh a succession of styles 
separated by revolutionary changes 
under th= influence of foreign inspiration. 
Wherever there has been a living and 
strong er:, there have been intermittent 
short periods of feverish assimilation of 
foreign influences, and these have always 
been fo.lowed by another heyday of re- 
juvenat=i national art. The Italian 
Renaissance resulted from the assimil- 
ation cč Oriental civilization and the 
influence of rediscovered Antiquity, the 
Golder Age of Spain from contact with 
Italy and Flanders, the Elizabethan Age 
from aequaintance with the Italian, the 
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French and -he Spanish Renaissano2, the 
Grand Stécle in France from contact 
with Spain aad Italy. In the same way 
the rise of Creek art was the result of 
Eastern influence; the rejivenation of 
Egyptian art during the New Empire 
followed the foreign Hyksos rule and im- 
ports from the Greek Isles; that of 
Assyrian art was due to Hitt:te influence. 
the splendid age of T'ang art in China 
succeeded to tne introduction of Indian 
and Iranian inncvations under the Ean 
and Wei dynasties ; and the leter Chinese 
renascence under the Minz resulted 
from a regeneration during the rule of 
the foreign Monzol Empercrs of the 
Yuan house. 

Wherever we study the history of 
humanity, foreign influences nave thus 
always been the necessary media for the 
regeneration of tre art of che virile 
nations who hac the creative power to 
incorporate these fcreign innovations in- 
to the stock of forms and themes througt. 
which their own creative irspiration 
found its realizafion. Only dying arts, 
unable to create, capable only of imitat- 
ing, have been xencphobe, lixe that cf 
Egypt since the Seite period. 

This essentially creative and dynamic 
aspect of art, however, was overlooked 
by Havell and his ‘ollowers, nct only be- 
cause the idea was strange to the average 
art criticism of theiz time (though it was 
well-known to a ger ius like Ruskin), but 
also because they occupied themselves 
above all with the Gefence and the vindi- 
cation of the cultural ‘deals expressed in 
Indian art. Thus then whole art criti- 
cism, from the beginning, slipped into 
hopeless difficulties. They tried to iden- 
tify Indian art with the themes and 
their formal expresston prevalent in the 
Gupta and the Mediæval pericds. but 
found no adequate place for the monu- 
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roents of the preceding and of later 
canes. In opposition to the vulgar natur- 
aism of contemporary Western taste 
trey postulated a spiritual art carried to 
camplete denaturalisation. The result 
was endless controversies about idealism 
acl realism in Indian art. In fact, 
Indian art was always as idealistic or 
as realistic as all the other great arts ; it 
sytitolized, idealized, caricatured in 
co-formity with the intentions of its 
thenes; it wes abstract in representing 
the supernatural, idealistic in represent- 
ing the sublime, grotesque in depicting 
the yulgar. Late Medieval Hindu sculp- 
ture however, was not abstract because 
it wad more spiritual but because it was 
maily decorative; for Kushan and 
Gupra art, and aven the grand sculptures 
of E-lcra. Elepranta and Badami were 
cometely natucalistic within the limits 
impc-ed on every art striving to express 
the vine and the sublime. 

In order to jastify this fundamental 
identi-y of Indian art with the themes 
and ŭe forms of Gupta and Medieval 
Hindu art, Haveli and his successors had 
furthe: to postulete such a slow growth 
cf InSjaa art and such an almost un-x 
interrunted decacence during the last 
thousar.d years that their interpretation 
was amacst a justification of those who 
had a bw opinion of the creative power 
and tke originality of Indian art. In 
fact Incian art has never been in decay 
foz a Inger period than has any other 
art, buz it has found its expression in 
several tyles, the pre-Aryan (the Mo- 
henjo-Cero), the Aryan (the so-called 
“Buddh st”), the Hindu proper, and fi- 
nally the “ Indo-Mahammedan”, which 
Tatter hes, after a few centuries, become 
as purely Indian as the rest. These four” 
etyles are separated by periods of foreign 
influence which revolutionized Indian 
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art not because Indian art was weak, 
but because its preceding forms of 2x- 
pression nad each time reached their zul- 
filment. Amaravati, Mount Abu or 
Konarka, the Rajput art of the early 
nineteenth century, all are late, over-ela- 
borate and ornamental styles, whereas 
the Maurya, the Mathura and the 
Tughlaq art represent early, simple 
phases. 

Havell and his school would have :iked 
to deny these foreign influences ard to 
postulate an Indian art unadulterated by 
any exterior influences because they were 
still under the impress of an art ideology 
which regarded foreign influence as a 
model slavishly copied and misunder- 
stood, not as an additional raw materia. 
in the hands ot sovereign creative artists. 
Thus they not only tried to construct 
a historical situation in contrast to what 
we know of the development of humaa 
art everywhere else, but also lost them- 
selves in hopeless controversies, trying to 
explain away facts which could not be 
denied, trying to find explanatiors which 
were in contravention to all we mow of 
the art functions of all the other national 

«or religious arts. They did not see that 
the question whether the Buddha image 
be of Greek ongin or not, or whetaer 
the type of the Taj Mahal be of Persian 
origin, counts as little for the appre- 
ciation of these as masterpieces of Indian 
art as does the rôle of classic Greek in- 
fluence in the works of a Bott.celli or a 
Michelangelo, Their exterior mspiretion 
is interesting only to the historian ; <heir 
intrinsic value lies in the mner inspir- 
ation of the artist. for which these models 
were only the raw material. And the 
Buddha of Sarnath, the Taj Mahal or a 

‘Mughal or a Rajput paintng are in 
their way as genuine and as ctiginal 
ducts of creative art inspiraron 
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works of any inspired master in any 
other part cf the world. 

In the light of the dynamic character 
of the Indian art genius the problem of 
Indo-Muhammedan art also offers no 
difficulties, Havell could still be excused 
for accepting the earlier endeavours of 
Begler and others to interpret the art of 
the Indian Mamelukes and of the Khil- 
jis and the Tughlags as an adaptation 
of Indian conceptions to Muslim pur- 
poses. Since the progress which Is- 
lam:c archeology has made during the 
last decades this is no more permissible, 
as the Saljug-Turkish character of the 
Qutb Minar, the Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra 
Mcsque and other monuments is now 
proved ky a simply overwhelming mass 
of evidence. It is true that the first 
mosque erected by the invading army of 
Aibak @ year after the capture of Delhi 
contains not only spoils from a Hindu 
sanctuary destroyed on that occasion, 
but, also in the Koran inscriptions, in- 
dubitable signs of Hindu workmanship. 
This was, however, a temporary expe- 
dient which was no longer necessary as 
soon as cther immigrants followed the 
invaders. Up to the invasion of Timur, 
IMuhammedan art in India was thus the 
foreign creation of a proud caste of 
colonisers mercilessly exploiting their 
Hindu subjects. The small sultanates of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, how- 
ever, really took root in the country, and 
from that time a rapid process of amal- 
gamation, hardly broken by the Mughal 
invasion, set in, adapting Hindu forms 
to Muslim tasks and ideals and reinter- 
preting Muhammedan forms in the 
Indian spirit, a process which finally 
reached its zenith in late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century Rajput art. And 

toc, it is futile to ask whether the 


Nile Unzosel\ was Hindu or Muhammedan, for 
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it was a new creation. as genuinely 
Indian as the art of the Greeks ani 
Romans had become gequinely European 
in its interpretation by the Renaissance 
artists. a 

And it is with a similar essimilation 
that we are confronted to-day. Unfortu- 
nately the spirt >£ slavish im_tation ım- 
ported by the schools of art of the nine- 
teenth century is still active in India. 
Average decorative art, in so far as it 
has not preserved the good traditions of 
the past, is stil distressingly corrupted 
by the debasing influence of the vulgar 
factory products of Victorian England, 
in spite of a superficial picturesque 
Indian make-up. Havell’s war-cry. “Back 
to the national cradition!” has, no 
doubt, again aronsed the sense cf beauty 
and of the spiritual and moral ideal of 
the subject. Anciert Indian ar. has þe- 
come the great -eacher of the moder 
artist. But mary Indian artists, and 
the majority of the Indian public are 
still under the tan of the uncteative, 
eclectic Victorian conception of art. They 
still believe in a model to be followed by 
the artist, in a nat oral programms: to be 
dictated to him. They imagine that they 
will have a national ert if the art:sts will 
copy the models cf Ajanta or Iiughul 
or Rajput architectare and painting. But 
this is just an imitation of the methods 
‘ of European art ir ics worst decay ; it 
is the materializaticn of art, in spite of 
the spirituality of tHe models and cf the 
subjects. 

For real art can never be imitztion, 
can never be copyirg. The real artist 
can follow no other guide than his own 
inner voice, the creatrve spark of the 
Divine in his own soul He cannct ex- 
press himself through any medium cther 
than his own individaality, and as ke is 
a being of a new age Lis self-expres3ion 
wil be as different ae that of the past 


P rad 


z: the art of the Rajputs differed from 
tat of the Mughuls, of the Hindu 
Naddle Ages, of the Guptas, of the 
K-shanas, of the Mauryas. Living in a 
nxicnal tradition, he will learn from the 
art cf the past ; living in a modern age, 
he will learn from the art of other 
mem countries. But none of these can 
be us model ; they can only help him to 
de.2lop his technique, to free his creative 
forses. His guide can be only his in- 
spmation, the voice of the Divine seek- 
ing realization in the world of the senses 
through the self-expression of his soul. 
Ths: is the only possible way to the 
futare art of India. Though none of 
us can at present say what that art will 
be ike, no one can doubt that this will 
be t coming great national art of India, 
great because it is creative self- 
express.on, national because it is the ex- 
presson of India. It may continue the 
tradriion of the past in the works of 
mast=ts whose minds are absorbed in the 
greatress of bygone ages, but it may also 
assur revolutionary forms under the 
hands of those whose eyes are directed 
to the future. He who has followed the 
latest developments knows that modem 
India- art is already on its way to this 
future, in spite of all theories and pro- 
gramres. 

Wh: is necessary is to complete the 
revolu:on which Havell started against x. 
nineteeath-century materialism. He has 
re€nthrened the spiritual ideals of Indian 
art, ths sublimity of its themes, the 
beauty œf their esthetic realization. What 
still mest be done is to discard the de- 
cadent imi materialistic Victorian con- 
ception >f art as an imitative technique 
bound zo unalterable exterior form- 
canons, and to reénthrone the living 
creative inspiration of the Divine, seek- 
ing reciization in innumerable ever- 
changing: forms, all of which have been, 
are and wll be the only possible true 
expressicr. through the medium of their 
time and of the individual artist. The 
grezt, never decadent, always creative 
ert of Tadia’s past, the great art of” 
India’s f-ture! 

HERMANN GOETZ 


AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WAR 


[James Traslow Adams has just published the soka volume of his survey 
of the history of the British people, entitled Empire of the Seven Seas ; the first 
appeared under the title Building the British Empire. He is a historian of esta- 
blished reputation whcse Epic of America has brought him fame. In this article 
which he posted on May 23rd he has “tried to report end not to prophesy ”. It 
is a masterly analysis of the attitude of the United Scates and will prove most 


useful to our Indian readers.—ED ] 


It is never easy to make a precise 
analysis of the intellectual or emctional 
approach of an entire nation to a 2rucial 
question. This is peculiarly true of the 
United States in foreign affairs. We 
have a population of about 130,090,000, 
not counting outlying possessions, such 
as the Philippines with some 12,300,000 
of Oriental races. In continente] Ame- 
rica. repeating the figure first named, 
we have the greatest minority groups in 
the world, some 6,800,000 Germans, 
4,500,000 Italians, 3,300,000 Poles. 
2,600,000 Russians, 1,300,000 Czechs, 
3,100,000 Scandinavians, over ‘10,000,000 
British, Canadians and Irish 900,000 
Austrians, 700,000 Hungariens, and 
many millions of other nationals. It is 

4 obvious when their nations in the Old 
World go to war with one another that 
sentiment if not opinion might be heavily 
divided. 

There are, however, some p3ints to be 
noted. America has been called the “ melt- 
ing-pot” and it does melt che various 
races into one nation if not for many 
generations yet, into one race. Hitler, 
before he started to conquer the world, 
talked much about the puæ race but 
there is no such thing in the world to- 
day. Americans, whatever their racial 
origins, acquire with amazing rapidity 

*a common outlook and way of life. They 


divide on public questions but not on 
racal lines and usually not seriously on 
fur.damental issues. In fact, it has been 
a weakness in our political life for some 
years that the two great parties, the Re- 
publican and Democrats, have tended 
to differ, not on issues but chiefly on 
wo shall ke in or out of office. In all 
our history, however, I cannot point to 
any other subject that the American 
people has been so completely agreed 
vzpon as the present war in Europe. The 
press, soundings taken among leaders in 
various sections, the “polls of public 
opinion”, (which, scientifically carried 
out, have become a new institution in 
our life), all indicate that over 95% of 
the people are strongly opposed to Ger- 
many and in favour of the Allies. 

This spontaneous alignment is quite 
different from anything we have known 
before. For example, in the War for 
Independence against England in 1776 
the revolutionary leader, John Adams, 
estimated that one-third of the people 
were far independenge, one-third against 
and one-third indifferent. In the Civil 
War, 1861, about two-thirds were for 
preserving the Union and one-third for 
secession. I could list many other divi- 
sions 3f opinion but I know none ap- 
proaching the present almost total un- 
animity. It is an interesting phenome- 





1 This term to denote citizens of the United States is unfortunate but convenient 
and generally understood though there ace more than twenty other nations in the two 
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non and is not the result cf war hysteria 
propaganda or cf deliberately fomertec 
public emotior. In a world moving zs 
rapidly as is ours of to- things change 
swiftly but this American feeling bas 
only become steedily more intensifiec. 
It crystallized almost at the beginning, 
and the overrenring of Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium ami Luxembourg, after 
Austria, Czechc-Sovakia and Poland, 
has made it ons >f the most powerful 
forces in American life of which we hav2 
record. 

Nevertheless, enc this importent point 
is one hard for foreigners to uncerstard, 
the strong tide cf ‘eeling which I have 
described above cce not mean that the 
United States is, ¿t present at least, will- 
ing to enter the war. It is easy to say 
that this is due to bl-r:dness or selfishness 
but there is more to the problern than 
that. Innumerable Americens who 
honestly wish to do their duty by the 
world and civilization are influenced by 
three centuries of hstory in the past 
and by trying to peer into the future. 

As to the past, it must be rezalled 
that we are a nator formed, for the 
most part, of perscns who, three hun- 
dred years ago like my own ancestors or 
perhaps only yestercay as émigrés from 
the fury now let looze, came here to es- 
cape from something in Europe—econo- 
mic conditions, social class oppression, 
political or religious persecution, or what- 
not. Except for the eary time of Negro 
slavery, those who ceme found freecom 
to make the most of themselves regardless 
of the trammels which had hampered 
them in the.Old Wala The Uniced 
States was an almost əmr pty land,—only 
about a half million sevages scattered 
over three million scuére miles —and 
there was land and oppertunity, if not 
wealth, for all. They not cnly could rise 
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an. the economic and social scales, but all 
rares lived together in peace, unlike the 
ages-long feuds between their races in 
Ewope. In my own household, for ex- 
anple, I have a German cook, a Scotch 
wacress, an Irish furnace man, a Negro 
tc vesh my car, and a Polish boy to 
cut my grass. That is just a- little 
sample of all America. 

As compared with this, Americans got 
the ‘dea that Europe, with its endless 
ware was hopeless. That does not mean 
that they did not have affection for the 
lands they came from or the relatives 
they had left behind or realization of 
the caltural contributions to civilization 
whick the countries of Europe, and 
othere have made. It merely meant 
zhat kaving taken the risks and endured 
the hardships of emigration to a new 
land taney wished to be left in peace to 
work cut their destiny there. The land 
was rcł in resources, and as they 
spread across the three thousand miles 
22 the -ontinent, they built a new civili- 
zation, with its schools and universities, 
hespitals, roads, a new art, a new 
fiteratur2, and a new way of looking at 
Lfe and at one another. Europe was | 
to be let alone, to “stew in its own 
juice”, so kong as it did not interfere with 
us. 

It did do so, at times, as in Napoleon’s 
dey, but from then until the World 
War of 1314 we were comparatively free 
tə cevelop our own life. Then we be- 
came invCved in that. Foreigners have 
n> idea waet a complete shift in Ame- 
ticn thoaght was required to look 
ezstward again to Europe instead of 
westward t our own development, and 
to send 2,600,000 men back across the 
Atlantic to fight, with millions more in ~ 
trairing expecting to go, when the 
Armistice cme. 
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The result was disillusionment. 
America asked for and received noth- 
ing in indemnities or territory. It aad 
been for her a war of idealism, a war 
“to end war” and to “make the world 
safe for democracy”. Instead of hav- 
ing made the world better she found it 
growing worse. So far from ending 
war, new wars broke out. So far from 
ensuring democracy, the dictatorsaips 
and totalitarian states arose. “ Eurcpe” 
seemed bent on going its old way. It 
may have been partly America’s fault, 
but however that may be, the old feel- 
ing against meddling in Europe if she 
would leave us alone, was greatly in- 
tensified. Our own policy may have 
been wrong but it is generally admitted 
that the policies of both Britain and 
France have been bad. Anyway, 
America felt herself incapable of solv- 
ing Europe’s problems for her. She 
gave money freely in charity and loaned 
billions recklessly. Next came the crash 
and a decade of the deepest economic 
depression Americans have ever ex- 
perienced. That brings us to to-cay. 

It has been said that Americars are 

4 pacifists. They are not as a whole, 
except in the sense that they prefer 
peace tq war and have no taste for 
military adventures or what the French 
call “le gloire”. Yet they have always. 
gone to war when they deemed it neces- 
sary and have had a war about once 
each generation. There is anothe term 
used in connection with their foreign 
policy, even often by themselves, which 
is misleading. America has never been 
“isolationist” in practice or thought. 
Hers has never been the ideal of a 
hermit kingdom. She has wanted io 

“trade and be friendly with all the world. 
She opened Japan to Westem civiliza- 
tion. She has always been foremost in 


promoting treaties for friendship and 
arbitration of disputes. What she has 
been, and this js quite different from 
“isolationist ”, į continental-minded. 

I have spoken of her feeling as to 
Europe and the reasons for it. That 
feeding has made her desirous of keep- 
ing the whole New World,—both North 
and South America, —as room for the 
development of the new civilization 
she has envisaged and helped to build 
up. It is the basis of her traditional 
Monroe Loctrine which has aimed, for 
more than a century, at keeping the 
two Americas out of the quarrels of the 
rest of the globe if possible. She has 
spread across the North American con- 
tinerit but. except for a temporary lapse 
of a very few years under the presiden- 
cies of W-lliam McKinley and Theodore 
Reosevelt a generation ago, the United 
States has never been imperialistic or 
desired territory outside of her own 
continent. Even that adventure was 
half-hearted and opposed by a large 
part of the people, who gave up Cuba 
after the Spanish War and have long 
been willing to give independence to 
the Philippines as well. 

That is the background of the past. 
Wkat are Americans thinking of as to 
the future? I have mentioned how 
overwhelmingly they are in favour of the 
Allies and against Germany. Americans 
love democracy and liberty, with the 
freedoms of speech, press, person and 
religion for which the Allies stand as 
against the dictator states, but they 
are hesitating and uncertain as how best 
to preserve these for themselves and 
the world. Long believing that invasion 
overseas was impossible, America has 
nc army which could be promptly des- 
patched to the battle-fields of Europe. 


Iw view of the methods of this Bhiz- 
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krieg whethe: an army could ever be 
got there in me to make any difference 
is uncertain. We ize more and more 
each day whet a Germ§n victory would 
mean for the feedoms puit up during 
the past centirtes but there are severel 
opinions held by groups herz as to what 
to do. 

Some beliere that if democracy and 
liberty are cocmed in Europe fcr a 
while the best that we could do would be 
to keep them añve in tke New Warld 
This group is again divided into parties 
Some think that even if Germany wor 
in Europe ste could not attack the 
United States, az least for < long time. 
Others believe zhat she mizht, or at least 
take possessions in South America or 
elsewhere and erdanger us. Regardless 
of which of these opinions might be 
correct (and irteligent Americans reeli- 
ze that if we have been able to maintzin 
the Monroe Dcctrine it has been largely 
because of th2 British fleet), never- 
theless there is Ganger to world demo- 
cracy if we enter the war. In the years 
of depression Fresident Franklin Roose- 
velt has been given powers which no 
other President ir peace times has ever 
had. He has himself said that these 
powers are so great that in the wrong 
hands they might shackle the libertics 
of the people. Many people think he is 
the wrong man but, however that may 
be, if we went to war tke powers of 
whoever was Fresident would be still 
more enlarged. Weare facing the usual 
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qaadrennial election next November. In 
oar entire history we have never elected 
z President for a third term. With the 
eLormous patronage at the disposal of a 
P-esident,—there are now over 1,000,000 
rasons on the government pay rolls,— 
ic has been considered dangerous. 
I£ we went to war would Roosevelt be 
acted again, or who? Judging by the 
soil and political results of the last 
‘er and of the ten years of depression, 
what might happen to democracy and 
Hry if we tried to help save them by 
yidding up practically dictatorial powers 
tc Roosevelt with a third term or to 
sone new President ? 

“Jc one can predict what America 
mzy dco. Some want to send troops to 
Ewope ; some to extend credits and ship 
suzplies; most, as yet, want to keep 
wholly out of it all: Only one thing is 
cerain. The anger against Germany 
is almost universal and deepening in 
ict=nsity. 

‘Ehis article may be two or three 
mcttks old when it appears. The news 
ig changing from hour to hour as I 
list=. over the radio to Europe, but as 


I have not indulged in prophecy but >» 


triec merely to give in broad outline the 
background of America’s approach to 
the problem it may have some interest 
whe-ever happens. I may at least help 
to plain what we have or have not 
dox. and why. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


r 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THOUGHTS ON INDIAN A T 


The third volume of Dr. Dasgupta’s 
History of Indian Philosophy is not 
wholly academic and of importance only 
to experts ; the inexpert may learn much 
from it and will not find all of it too 
close-packed for his limited understand- 
ing; but it is clear that the book is a 
most careful and scholarly piece of work, 
based upon a minute study of manuscript 
sources and written with much insight. 
Yet it is probably true that only the 
layman can derive from its richness the 
peculiar satisfaction which this*rev.ewer 
feels as he holds the book in his hands. 
For the expert the mystery would have 
been translated already into knowledge 
and his enjoyment would be of another 
order ; for the rest of us there ig this 
sense of being on the threshold of a 
world which it is vital for us to enter 
and without an exploration of whic1 our 
understanding of our own world (I mean 
the Western one) will always be in- 
complete, its present confusion only worse 
confounded. For there is no doub- that 
what for the Western mind shines out oi 
Eastern philosophy is the hope of release 
from the materialism into which we have 
so deeply and blindly advanced, and by 
which we have not only perverted the 
natural * development of those Eastern 
countries which our pride has thought 
to dominate, but also brought ouzselvec 
to the point of our own destruction. 

We speak glibly enough of “ Easterr 
philosophy ” ; by implication, Dr Das- 
gupta's book corrects us: there is 
nothing that can generally and easily 
be called “ Eastern philosophy”; there 
are Eastern philosophic systems, and noz 
only those of India but many others 
besides. We are inclined, until brought 
up short by as detailed a survey as this, 
in which all the finer shades of difference 
between system and system becom: 
apparent, to think of Eastern philosophy 


as being of a specific kind ; and this 1s, 
surely, because, in spite of those diver- 
gent shades, there is in fact something 
in all Eastern philosophy, increasingly 
appreciated by the Western mind, that 
resolves itself ito an essential antithesis 
to our own thought and belief. It is 
not that Eascern philosophic systems, 
thouzh more generally spiritual, are not 
in same cases materialistic ; it is not that 
Western philssophic systems, though 
more generally materialistic, are not in 
some cases spiritual ; it is, more simply, 
that in the West material action has be- 
come divorced from spiritual philosophy, 
even of a, Western kind. And what the 
thinking man of the West now begins 
to understand is a central necessity 
which falls irto two parts: a synthesis 
of Western and Eastern thought (or a 
proper balance of material and spiritual 
that will be zoth these things and yet 
neither), resuiting in turn in a synthesis 
of action and belief (or a proper balance 
of those things, which is being). For it 
is being which we lack, and being which 
would appear to have gone out of the 
Christianity which, arising in the East 
and in certain ways the most essentially 
Eastern of all philosophies, swept west- 
ward and ozce imbued Western man 
with a truly synthetic understanding of 
reality. 

It is surely wrong to say, as some 
tend to do, that the West needs to adopt 
Eastern phiosophies. More probably, 
what appears to bea curiously round- 
about process has to be gone through 
that will lead us back to our own 
svr-thesis, the essential truth of Jesus. 
It would seen that two major influences 
have in the past half-century been leading 
us to this pcint : our philosophic attach- 
ment, feeble enough but real enough 
among men whose inward eye has been 
open, to Rassia, and our philosophic 





*See review which follows this article. 
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attachment to India. Through Russia 
(particularly the Russia of Dostoievsky, 
which just before the Grea: War began 
to be a reality zo us) there has reached 
us a stream of influen@e, disguised but 
fairly potent, which car now be recog- 
nized as hinting at the philcsophic spirit 
of the Far East, Taoism, Confucianism 
and Buddhism all at œe or two 
removes, Frem India, as it were by th 
southern marcime route, has come much 
more directly, undisguised and far 
stronger, a stream of influence represented 
by all that we mean when we thought- 
lessly speak of “Indian philosophy”, 
from Theosophy to various not very 
helpful misccnceptions of Yoga, the 
teaching of Maiatma Gandhi and the 
more or less orthodox impottations of 
Hinduism, Vedantism, Buddaism (chis 
time direct), enc so on. 

It is not now too fantastic zo say that 
it is our owr Western scierees, parti- 
cularly that of physics, which have 
synthesized fo7 us these two streams ; 
physics epitomizes the pracess in ıt- 
self removing the barriers between 
physics and metaphysics. ‘The findings 
of science stand as proof posizive of *he 
truths of both Far Eastern and Nearer 
Eastern philosophy. Bhaskara’s explana- 
tion that “ Wniaz is really meant by 
Brahman’s beng transformec into zhe 
world is that tha nature of the world 
is spiritual. ‘he world is 2 spiritual 
manifestation . and whaz passes as 
matter is realy spintual” (See the 


A History. 0} Indian. Philosophy. By 
SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA. MA., PH.D, 
D.LITT. Vol. II]. “Cambridge University 
Press. 35s.) ° 

Professor Surendranath Dasgupta has 
brought out the third vclume of his 
seven-volume Fistory of Indian Phalo- 
sophy after a lapse of many \y2ars since 
his second volune appeared. But what 
he has given u3 here is well worth the 
wait. The volime under notice traces 
the progress of Indian though: from the 
Advaita of Shankara to Theis through 
the Identity-difference doctzines 9 

s <- 


present volume, page 10) is a restatement 
of a modern physicist’s explanation of 
the world; and there are phrases of 
Lao-Tzu that leap into a startling new 
reality as one examines them in the light 
of contemporary science. Far more is 
this true of certain of the teachings of 
Jesus. 

It szems not impossible to hope that 
nere ir the West science, once the oppo- 
nent of religion, is bringing us into an 
understanding of religion, and of the 
particular religious philosophy taught by 
Jesus end still dimly felt—so profound a 
synthesis is it of action and belief—to be 
the “truest” of all expressions of the 
unaltering truth. For it is without doubt 
precisely that, the condition of being 
which was Christ’s and which proved 
itself uon the Cross, which we, under 
the impending Nemesis of our own active 
materialism, now cast about to find. It 
is not Indian religious reality that we 
seek, in our searching among Indian 
teachings, to take to ourselves; nor is 
it any other specifically Eastern religious 
reality, reach us how it may; we seek 
through these things the way back to 
cur own lost path and in them we are 
shown it with increasing clarity : Indian 
philosophy, Far Eastern philosophy, with 
the aid of our own science, illumines for 
us that manifestation of truth which, at 
the end of this long exploratory journey, 
we find it easiest to understand’ and use, + 
and which we come to see as the only 
remaining hope for our race. R 

R. H. WARD 


Bhaskara. The philosophies of Pancha- 
ratra, of the Arvars and Yamuna and of 
Ramanuja and his followers are exhaus- 
tively dealt with. The volume concludes 
with a sketch of the theistic philosophies 
of Nimbarka, who despite his leanings 
to Ramanuja’s philosophy tries to recon- 
cie his system with Bhaskara’s, and of 
Vzjnana Bhiksu, one of the most 
outstanding original commentators of 
many systems, A brief reference is also 
made to the philosophic contributions” 
of some Puranas. 


The author has, as in previous 
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volumes, tried to keep before him the 
ideal of presentation rather than of inter- 
pretation, and in this, despite his indis- 
putably great handicap in regard to the 
ocean of Tamil literature, Prebandhan, 
he has succeeded beyond expectation. 
Professor Dasgupta prefers manuscripts 
to published works and, though this 
enhances the scholarly value of his 
History, it sometimes leads te assuming 
as authorities works of less acknowledged 
merit. The systems of Yamuna, Atreya 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha (whom the 
author inconsistently mentions also as 
Venkata) are fairly accurate accounts. 
The author, however, betrays his lack 
of appreciation of the special dialectical 
methodology of the Ramanuja-Venkata- 
natha school of logic. 

It is surprising that in suclf an im- 
portant work numerous misprints and 
errors have unfortunately crept in. 
There are lapses also. For example, a 
portion of the Four-Thousand Praban- 
dham 1s said to have been composed by 


a disciple of Ramanuja—Kurattarvar. 
Agair, it is stated that Ramanujan- 
Nurrandadi is by  Tiruvarangatta- 
amudanar and got by Kurattarvar. It 
is still more sup sng to read that this 
Ramanujan-Nifrendadi, a work written 
about Ramanuja, does indeed contain a 
reference to Ramanuja himself! Again, 
on p 128, the learned author says that 
the number of <efutations he was able 
to get at in Shaiadusani was only forty, 
but cn page 305 he mentions the number 
as sixty-six. 

These defects. however, do not detract 
from the genera! excellence of the work. 
What with the -:afortunate ailment which 
has deen the cause of the delay in issu- 
ing this volume, students of Indian 
Philosophy must be grateful for this 
moanimental undertaking and we hope 
that Professor Dasgupta will successfully 
bring it to a conclusion in the near 
future. The next volume, on the theism 
of Madhva, is expected to be issued 
Soor. 


K. C. VARADACHARI 


GEOGRAPHY OF RAMAYANA* 


The general opinion still strongly 
current among educated Indians is that 
our Puranas and Mahakavyas are com- 
binations of mythology and fanciful 
stories. with just a local colouring. It 
is only recently that scholars have begun 
to feel*that the Puranas are not alto- 
gether myths, that they contain elements 
of geography and history which are well 
worth extricating from the mass of fable 
and that, being several centuries old 
and probably containing much histo- 
rical material on what we through 
our ignorance call the prehistoric period, 
their pure originals may have been tam- 
pered with and transformed almost 
beyond recognition. The whole truth 
which they contained or were intended 
to convey, it is now really impossible tc 
discover It seems quite probable that 
even the face of the earth has changed 


since the time zhe geographical ideas of 
some of the Puranas held true. For 
instance, our ancients had a good know- 
ledge of the Maya civilization of Mexico. 
How they could have got it is the 
wor.der. It is not impossible for us to 
regain at least a part of the truth our 
Puranas contained ; but it can only be 
the result of patient and serious scholar- 
ship. 

The present work is one of the first 
attempts in the direction of disentangling 
the geographical „truths which our 
ancient literature like the Puranas and 
the Mahakavyas contains. The author’s 
contention is that the locale of the 
Ramayana is restricted to Northern and 
Central India ; that the Ramayana “ was 
in substance a credible record of the 
struggle of Aryan and Gond for Jana- 
sthan, the pooulous, fertile, black-soil, 





* Ramayana %4 Lanka. By [T. PARAMASIVA IYER. (The Bangalore Press, Banga- 


lore City, Rs. 3/12 
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high level plain of the Damoh District *; 
Ravana was never the King of Ceylon 
and right up tc the elevent- century of 
the Christian era Ceylog or Simhala wes 
never identified with Yovsne' Lanka 
on the Trikuta Hill. If order to cor- 
demn the Kings and the inhabitants cf 
Ceylon who were Buddtists, some 
writers under the patronage of the Tamil 
Chola Kings who invaded the island 
made interpolat:ons in the criginal text 
of Valmiki’s Remayana. But there is 
a long way betveen the Lanka on the 
Trikuta Hill anc Ceylon. The book con- 
tains many inceresting details abou- 
Rama’s journey -o Lanka anc the places 
where some of the importan: events o? 
that journey occurred, for which the 
reader may with advantage consult the 
book itself. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
Part I dealing with the geographical 
aspect of the Kamayeng and4 Part II 
with miscellaneous topics, like the origin 
of the work and the place of women in 
it. 

In this conneczion we may note that 
a similar theory was propounded by a 
contributor to the Volume cf Eastern 
and Indian Studies presented to Dr. 
F. W. Thomas. ‘There too it was main- 
tained that Lanka was not Ceylon but 
some place in the Central Provinces. 
Some photographs too were given of men 
having a sort of <ail, suggesting that the 
Vanara army of Rama was recruited 


Inquiring Christian in Engand. By 
NorMAN HILtsov, (Methuen and Co. 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

It seems prckable that a readers 
opinion of this book will be created 
chiefly by his reaction to its title. If 
“Inquiring Chrstian in Englanc” 
suggests a conducted tour to several 
churches, a reacer will not be ds- 
appointed, for that is the task under- 
taken by the author. 

Mr. Hillson, having visited a number 
of churches, gives a description of each— 
. a résumé of its hstory—and quotations 
from sermons heerd. His accounts JÍ 
these visits are related to contemporary 
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trom among these people. But it is also 
possible to interpret it that the monkeys 
end bears which fought on the side of 
Raria were not real monkeys and bears 
but tribes whose respective totems were 
morkey and bear. We may imagine 
taat those tribes while fighting so dressed 
themselves as to look like monkeys or 
tears or put on such masks in the belief 
that the act would ensure victory. 
We read of similar practices among the 
primitive tribes who still inhabit parts 
of tne globe. 

Attention may be drawn to another 
point The Ravana of Valmiki is a 
wicked Rakshasa, But the Ravana of 
the Leankavaterasutra, a very important 
Buddhist work, is a saintly King and a 
great devotee of Buddha. And he is 
represented to be the King of Ceylon. 
How far the Buddhists and the Hindus 
deified each other’s devils and damned 
ezch other’s gods, and how far this 
mutual attitude resulted in meddling 
wth the original texts of our ancient 
literature is an interesting question to 
raise, though it cannot be answered in 
this <eview. 

The present work is a patient study 
which, as an example, shows that a 
cr tical sifting of the material contained 
in our ancient Puranas and Mahakavyas 
will give us valuable information about 
the ancient geography not only of India 
but of the whole earth. 


political events. For instance, one series 
of visits is grouped under the heading 
‘Before the Crisis ’—-another bears the 
lakel ‘The Munich Crisis and After ’— 
and so on. The final chapter records 
a vist to St. Paul’s Cathedral on ‘ The 
Facal Sunday, September 3rd, 1939’. 
These who expected something of the 
kind from a book with this title will 
prcbably not be surprised by the manner 
in wh:ch it is written. It will not worry 
them that men in the Air Force are 
referred to as ‘lads’, and phrases such 
as ‘Came the Dawn’—‘Came Palm 
Sunday ’—will seem appropriate. or even 
effective. A certain gusto in the descrip- 


>» 
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tions—a rather fulsome delight in the 
presence of highly placed persons at 
Divine Worship—will probably seem 
natural, right and desirable. Even the 
author’s question, after Munich :— 
“How was any one to know it was in 
reality just a hollow truce? ”-——will not 
seem extraordinary, although of course, 
the answer is that every one knew, at the 
time, that Munich meant nothing—as 
was shown by the immediate and enor- 
mous extension of the British armament 
programme. 

And those who expected a book of an 
entirely different kind from one with 
such a title? What of them? Well, 
one of them must record, regretfully, 
that he feels he has spent some hours in 
a world remote—from actuality and from 


Britain, America, and World Leader- 
ship. The Conway Memorial Lecture, 
1940. By the Right Hon. LORD SNELL, 
P.C., CBE. LL.D. (C. A. Watts and Co. 
Ltd., London. Paper, 1s.) 

Why does this absorbingly interesting 
lecture, delivered on March 17th before 
a London audience but plainly address- 
ed to readers in the U. S. A., fall some- 
what short of full convincingness? It 
is not because the preservation of de- 
mocratic ideals and of the principle of 

a human liberty, which now seem to be 
‘on trial for their life, is not the para- 
mount concern of the world to-day ; 
obviously it is. It is not because those 
ideals and that principle are not dear 
alike to the free Briton and the free 
American whose collaboration in their 
defence seems therefore natural; they 
are, indisputably. Nor is it because the 
world does not need leadership : it does, 
and desperately ! 

No, apparently it is because the lec- 
ture prompts the uneasy question, “ Can 
a nation’s teachings carry conviction 
before it has made of itself that which 
it exhorts others to be?” If the blind 

„lead the blind, shall not both fall into 
the ditch? There is food for thought 
in Sir T. Browne’s suggestion that 
“Every man is not a proper champion 


reality. A world in which there are 
many sincere people who, somehow, seem 
without vital significance. Not one 
sentence, from many sermons quoted, 
anchored itself his memory. There 
were words, plenty of words, but the 
word which had the ring of a deed was 
lacking. This is a church which, for the 
most part, is the State in its Sunday 
best. 


Inspiration rd Certainty are the 
needs of the day. If these qualities are 
to be found orly if the catacombs of 
suffer.ng and oppression, religion must 
return to the catacombs. Then a new 
churea will arise—a church created by 
tbe ordeal of fire—a church whose words 
wll te shadows of deeds. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


fcr the truth, ncr fit to take up the 
gauntlet i the cause of verity.” Has 
either Britain cr the U. S. A. given 
completely cogent proof of the faith it 
professes? There was, for instance, the 
acquisition of Panama; there is Porto 
Rico; there is India. 

World leadersaip must be primarily 
a leadership of ideals and only secon- 
darily of men cr of nations who, if they 
would champion those ideals effectively, 
must first embacy them. The words of 
oad Chaung-Tzu, “Only what is itself 
still can instil stillness into others”, are 
applicable, mulctis mutandis, to free- 
dom and to justice. 

A nominal world leadership may be 
maintained by “the power to coerce”, 
which Mr. Errest Thurtle in his Fore- 
word visualizes as necessary even for the 
demccracies, but it can be so main- 
tained only for a time. In that limita- 
tion lies the strongest assurance for man- 
kind. Supericr force is not the final 
determinant in any struggle. Ideals will 
win in the long run, but their victory 
can be immenszty hastened if those who 
hold them will but exemplify them. 


As one lemp I:ghts another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness, 
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Iqbal's Educational Philosophy. By 
K. G. SAIYAN. (Arafat Publicatiors, 
Lahore. Rs. 2/12) 

A poet is nol an eduga-or in the sense 
of a class-rocm teacher Qut he is entitled 
to be regarded as an edi&atcr in a wider 
sense in so fer as he incuketes ideas and 
ideals and creates cultural forces which 
shape the outlook and the attitude of 
individuals cr of a community. This 
book presents in a sympathetic and en 
appreciative spirit, those ideas, views, 
doctrines anc tnreories in the philosophy 
of Iqbal which might well have a guid- 
ing and even a determining influence on 
educational procedure. 

The individual who is the subject of 
the educative srocess is, according to 
Iqbal, a fræ, active and substantive 
being, not a mere shadow, some cosmic 
metaphysical ertity of a pantheistic cr 
mystic Weltcnschauung, The gcal of 
human striving is the realisation of a 
profounder p2rsonality, not the dissolu- 
tion of the irdividual sou in the World 
Soul. Iqbal teaches that mar: should nct 
be a mere pess ve spectator of his sur- 
roundings bat their purooseful and 
creative mani>u ator. He rejects tersitc- 
tial patriotism and fanacical racialism, 
emphasising the unity of the human 
spirit and stressing the need of striving 
to evolve a ccmmon culture. In an 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of freedom and of determinism, 
he interprets destiny not as an external 
force working azainst an individual but 
as “the inner reach of a thing, its realiz- 
able possibiliies which lie within the 
depths of its ratare and serially actuelize 
themselves without any feeling of com- 
pulsion”. Tte ideally gooc man Iqbal 
conceives as one who cultivazes an active 
and a dynamic perspnality. who sets ouz 
to conquer the world but who, after the 


Hindus and Musalmans of India. By 
ATULANANDA CHAKRABARTI. With a 
Foreword by 3IR SHAFAAT AHMAD 
KHAN, LITT. »., and an Irtrcduction by 
W. C. WORDSWORTH. (Taecker, Spink 
and Co. (1933) Ltd., Calcutta. Rs. 2/8 
or 5s.) 


zonquest, possesses a certain detachment 
wh:ch enables him to rise above the 
zemptations and the weaknesses discer- 
aible in ordinary individuals. His urge 
cowards world-conquest is not to gratify 
personal greed or to satisfy the satanic, 
sadistic impulse which subjects nations 
to undeserved suffering ; it aims at help- 
ing God in mastering the evil in the 
world. The completion of the process of 
the formation of good character presup- 
Jos2s a good social order. 

In a society ideally organised after 
the pattern of Islamic culture, none of 
the inequalities or the injustices arising 
cut of birth, wealth, race or creed exist. 
The equality of man inevitably follows 
from the unity of God. If God is one, all 
mer. are equal, simply because the rela- 
tion of “God to all men is identical. If 
zll men are equal, patriotism becomes 
cnly a second-rate virtue. 

Iqbal carefully avoids other-worldly 
ettitudes and life-denying influences. He 
tas laid due emphasis on the value of 
science for bettering the life of the indi- 
vidual and then of the community. Man 
as an essentially dynamic and creative 
teing should reshape his surroundings, 
mould his environment, better society and 
elevate humanity to a higher spiritual 
scature. Only in such striving does man 
realise the ultimate purpose of his life ; 
only in such activity does man help on 
God's work in the world. 

AJ this is healthy and rich philosophy, 
but readers might feel sceptical as to 
whether the poet had meant ‘it to be 
“ educational philosophy ” to the extent 
to which Mr. Saiyidain would have us 
believe. At any rate the book makes 
stimulating reading for those who are 
interested in philosophy and in educa- 
tion. 

D. G. LONDHE 


“Prepare the forward paths in an- 
cent manner for the new hymn”, a 
quotation from the Rigveda, is a happy 
choice as the key-note of this valuable, 
study by the author of Cultural Fellow- 
skip in Indic. He brings together re- 
assuring precedents for fruitful collabo- 
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ration between the two leading Indian 
cultures ; none but the bigot can reject 
his proofs of their essential unity. “ The 
course of true love never did run 
smooth”; the record of friendship and 
peace between the members of these two 
great communities has undeniably kean 
matred by thorny passages, but even 
thorns rizhtly used may serve a healing 
purpose. It was the custom of the 
ancients, as it is of the Berbers of 
Somaliland to-day, to join with thorns 
the edges of a gaping wourd. Shri 
Chakrabarti seems to have employed a 
similar technique with good results in 
this remarkably objective study. He dces 
not gloss over the hurtful incidents, but 
he shows them in their true proportions 
as mere surface eddies where tyo rivers 
mingle their waters to sweep on toge- 
ther to a common sea. 

So much of the impression of topo- 
graphy, geographical or cultural, de- 
pends upon the level of the eye. To the 
ant a patch of grass no doubt appears 
as a gigantic forest and what a man, 
1f he noticed it at all as he walked over 
it, would see as a small fissure in the 
earth must look to the ant like a vast 
chasm. That the chasm which sectarian 
demagogues proclaim yawns between the 
Hindu and the Muslim cultures in India 
is the result of such an ant’s-eye view. 

z Shri Chakrabarti’s book leaves us in no 


History of Shah Ism@il Safwi. By 
GHULAM SARWAR, M.A., PH.D., with a 
Foreword by Hap! HASAN, BA. (Can- 
tab.) PH.D. (London). (Published by 
the Author, Muslim University, Aligarh). 

This is an excellent monograph on 
Shih Ism&il (1487-1524 a.p.), the 
founder of the Safwi Dynasty in Persia, 
which “marks not only the restoration 
of zhe Persian Empire and the recreation 
of che Persian nationality after an eclipse 
of more than eight centuries and a half, 
but the entrance of Persia into the comity 
of nations and the genesis of political 

+ relations which still to a considerable 
extent hold good”. 

Sh&h Ismaé’ll, the saintly king, who 
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doubt. 
His acccunt of “The Empire of 
Delhi” is particularly inspiring with its 


proof of mutua appreciation and its 
lesson which mglem India should take 
to heart. that 


India erjoyed peace and prosperity, and 
gathered strength and solidarity, as long as 
the Government was based on the good will 
of the Muslim as well as the Hindu subjects. 

And efter the break-up of the Moghul 
Empire, “during the period of dark- 
ness that ensued, the lamp remained yet 
alight in the huts of the common folk” 
as it does in how many thousands of our 
villages to-day ! 

Shri “Chakrabarti has rendered a 
particularly valuable service to inter- 
commural amity in showing that much 
that has passed for the expression of 
religious intolerance has been motivated 
instead by considerations of dynastic 
expediency. That true religion is and 
must be a uniting, not a divisive force, 
:s well Drought out in the quotation by 
the great Indian poet Iqbal on which 
note closes this book which the reviewer 
would lke to see in the hands of every 
literate Indian ;— 

A mator. is living onl i 
ef thought. ence 
If a sacrament destro 


that unity 
it is the denial o 


God. 
C. D. 


:nherited from his “darwish ” ancestors 
nothing but a “ beggar’s dish”, welded 
into a political synthesis the disruptive 
elements of the Persian land, which in 
zhe early years of the sixteenth century 
was divided into nine independent prin- 
cipalities. This he aghieved by launching 
an endless struggle for bringing under 
hnis sway the small independent states 
and by introducing the Sha doctrines 
as the national religion of Persia. The 
tise of the Safwi power in Persia is of 
che greztest political importance, a land- 
mark in Persian history. Persia under 
the Safwids rose a nation once again, 
homogeneous both politically and cul- 
curally. 
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Due to the inadequate and iraccurate 
treatment of this much-neglectei period 
of Persian history by Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir Clements Markbeng and even by Sir 
Percy Sykes, the presen§work is welcome. 
The treatment o? the “subject by Dr. 
Ghulam Sarwar is very lucid enc critical. 
It has been diviced into three sections. 
The first deals with the rise of the 
“Great Sophi” of Persia and h:s vigo- 
rous struggle for the throne of Adhar- 
bayjin. The second section contains a 
descriptive and vivic account of his wars 
with rival rulers of ‘Iraq, Fars, Yazd, 
Khun and Ki-man, his coalition with 
Babur against the Uzbeks and 11is rela- 
tions with Turkey and the Ottoman 
rulers. The third -ecton contains a rapid 
but comprehensive survey of tke admi- 


Reassurence cna Relaxation. By 
T. S. RIPPON end PETER FLETCHER. 
(George Routlecge and Som, Ltd., 
London. 6s.) f 

Notwithstanding tke fact that experi- 
mental psychology, as developed in 
theory and in technique and as applied 
to the practical conzerns of normal and 
abnormal life, happens to be ore of the 
youngest sciences, psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy have come to stay. In 
this volume, to which Dr. W. Russell 
Brain contributes z brief Introduction, 
the conditions under which anxiety 2p- 
pears in nervous and neurotic patients 
are carefully described for the benefit 
of the general reader, and suitable 
remedies are suggested. The authors 
explain that life mus: mean an intimate 
reaction between body and mind, that 
anxiety is just “ f2ar in less acute form” 
and is to be got r deof by “ reassurance ” 
and “ relaxation’, which must work in 
intimate co-operaticn. “ Reassirance”’, 
the authors noe, “heals yescerday’s 
wounds”, while “intelligent er.courage- 
‘ment empowers the mind te fght ard 
win to-morrow’s aites”. I would like 
particularly to commend two chapters, 


istretive system of the Safwids and 
zve an adequate idea of the highly 
centcaised administrative machinery of 
zhe Sefwi monarchs, 

Tae History of Skah Ism@il Safwi is 
an exellent specimen of sound and 
ancurete scholarship; the author has 
assidmously examined the hitherto un- 
touched documents and records, viz., the 
Turzith State Papers compiled by 
Firid= Bey in the sixteenth century and 
the zxords left by Sidi Ali Riis, a 
contemporary of Shah Tahmasp. More- 
over, he has studied the original 
documents of the period in Iran, which 
22 portically calls “the land, the earth 
oz witch has rubbed its face with the 
1308 of the Shah’s charger”. 


b 


BIKRAMA Jir HASRAT 


m ~“ nducing Relaxation” and “ Out- 
line ct Procedure”. 

F-on the standpoint of Indian 
psychelogy, most of the information 
ziven by the authors is contained in the 
=xten=.ve Sanskritic literature on Yoga as 
the ssience of psycho-somatic healing 
and purification, Whether the organism 


-is chown into violent paroxysms of 


2nat:enal agitation or the mental equili- 
bciunr or equipoise is disturbed by less 
violen but insidious anxiety-complexes, 
which if not counteracted sufficiently» 
2arly would slowly but as surely hasten 
the ocganism to decay and destruction, 
the remedy proposed by the Ydga-Sastra 
is corcrol of the breath. Control of the 
mini will follow. When the mind is con- 
trollec, responses to environmental sti- 
muL become harmonious, regular and dis- 
ciplred. Emotions like fear and com- 
plexes like anxiety indicate disturbance 
of hacmony or maladjustment between 
the stbject and his environment. The 
Yoga programme of postures (asanas) 
and neuro-muscular manipulations 
(mad-as) have in view only the resto- 
ratioz of calm and equilibrium.* 

¥ ten a person either underestimates : 





[* Our readers’ attention is drawn ‘to a -ev.e of another book, The Yoga System 
of Health, on p. 271 of our May issue, where he ‘dangers of undertaking practices 
without the right nrer preparation are poin-ed owt.—Ep.] 
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or overestimates his capacities and equip- 
ment, he is sure to fall a prey to an 
anxiety-complex on account of non- 
realization of the anticipated ends. 
Indian psychologists call anxiety-com- 
plexes Chinta. It is capable of countless 
ramifications, based on subjective and 
objective factors. The anxiety of the 
mother for the safety of her child that 
has slipped from the window of a run- 
ning train, the anxiety of a lover who 
has seen his beloved coquetting with a 
rival, the anxiety of war-lords to save 
their skins and the anxiety of a spiritual 
aspirant to reach the goal in the face of 
insurmountable obstacles, though all 
belonging to the genus anxiety differ in 


Poems. By TANDRA Devi, with a 
Foreword by Dr. JAMES COUSINS. 
(Tardra Devi Publications, Tandra- 
shram, Srinagar, Kashmir. Rs. 5) 

At first glance these poems are all of 
one stamp, and that stamp entirely mys- 
tical. But this poetry by Mrs. John 
Foulds, musician, writer and organizer of 
the Kashmir Industrial Guilds, is in fact 
of infinite variety and subtlety. 

Devi! Thy songs are not of our world! 

They are of another attachment— 

A love not of avarice, nor of lust, 
sings Hafiz (Jullundhari) in his pre- 

x fatory poem. Yet the contents are of 
the very stuff of this world, in the 
profoundest sense. For instance, “A 
Solemn Song of England” is in the best 
tradition of English patriotic poetry. 

Throughout these poems, which vary 
from standard verse forms such as the 
ballad and blank verse to a free verse 
similar in rhythm to religious chanting, 
the predominant note is the mystical 
longing to become one with the Divine 
and to have this world suffused with 
and transformed by It. Such poems as 
“The Holy Body”, “The Prisoner”, 
“Waken My Heart” and “ The Divine 
Lover” especially illustrate this theme, 

the oldest and most heartfelt in the world. 

Sometimes the feeling alters and we 
find poetry reminiscent of seventeenth- 
century mysticism such as George Her- 


the reactions to which they lead. 

In the concluding chapter the authors 
rer to the relation between “ Psycho- 
logy and Religi§n” and dedicate the 
book “to those zho for the love of God 
will dare to lové their fellowmen redemp- 
tively”. To-day when thousands are 
being massacred simply because one man 
:s suffering from neurotic anxiety and 
-ust for vworld-domain, the daring to 
love one’s fellowmen should be com- 
mended as more precious than daring on 
the battle-frant. On what is undoubtedly 
a fine exrcsition of the gospel of relaxa- 
tion and the practice of psychotherapy, 
thə authors should be’ unreservedly 
želicitated. 

R. Naca RAJA SARMA 


bert’s. Az other times the spirit is more 
akin to Blake's, as in “ The Festival of 
the Winter Solstice”, which concludes 
with two poems, “The Birth in the 
Heart” and “The Cradle”, Christian 
Nativity poems. In these too there 
73 somezhing that we do not find else- 
where in this collection, a joyous expres- 
sion of the happiness ,m the world 
>rocess. 

Tandra Devi is not always able to 
free herself from the trite phrase, though 
often we come on most felicitous and apt 
expressions, Inevitably the voice of the 
mystic is bound by a limited number of 
id2zas which change their outer garb to 
some extent but do not permit the same 
freedom of treatment as more concrete 
subjects, 

There is much, too, of the spirit of the 
English Romantic and Pre-Raphaelite 
poets here. We find the misty beauty of 
Shelley scattered throughout the poems 
ar:d also something df the more sensuous 
beauty of Keats (“ September Morning 
at Hindhead ”, “ The Quest” or “ Pearls 
upon Your Feet”), and even something 
reminiscent of Wordsworth’s contempla- 
tiye beeuty (“To a Wild Iris in Kash- 
mmr”), Likewise the vivid detail in 
“Bits of Glass”, combined with its 
medieval, melancholy tone, makes one 
think of William Morris or Christina 
Rossetti. (Indeed, there is more than a 
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little of her in all the poems.) 

In conclusion, tese poems are for the 
serious-minded person still childlike in 
spirit while constantly seeking for the 
River of Life. [S 

The book is attractively illustrated with 


The Upanishads : Selections from 
the 108 Upanishads with English 
Translation. By Z7. M. P. MAHA- 
DEVAN, M.A., PH.D. (G. A. Natesan and 
Co., Madras. Re. 1/4) 

Mr. G. A. Natesan should be con- 
gratulated upon [ringing out a cheap 
edition of selections from the Upani- 
shads for the beneft of the lay reader 
who has not the leisure for a detailed 
study of the originals. Tke selections 
are from both the Major and the many 
Minor Upanishads; I think’ the book 
would not have sactered if the Minor 
Upanishads had been omitted. The 
text is in Devanagri. Tne English 
translation is simple and good, though 
not quite so clear as that of Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari ir his Upanishads foi 
the Lay Reader, this translation being 
more literal than his. 

We are sorry to say, however, that 
though the book kas its merits, it fails 
in its avowed purpcse of benefiting the 
lay reader. A readirg of the ten Major 
Upanishads in this translation leaves 
him in confusion, as the teachings of 
the Upanishads appear to ccnfict. The 


RA: | 

ful: aay Aa sagga ar- 
Fea: i) 

at ema: Sa vat yaw 
Fala | 


aie aortas fend 
Pie U 


pen-and-ink drawings by J. Patrick £ 
Foulds, and it is printed and .bound 
surptuously, with a skill and artistry 
rarely seen in India nowadays. It is 
certainly a volume for lovers of beauty 
and truth. 

H. B. RICHARDSON 


conflict has not been resolved, even 
though the translator has fcllowed 
faithfully the interpretation of Sankara- 
charrya. It was with a view to putting 
an end to such confusion that Badara- 
yana wrote the synthesis, the Vedanta 
Sutras. A short summary of Badara- 
yana’s Sutras in the form of an itro- 
duction,is earnestly recommended for a 
future edition of this book. 

Pzofessor Hiriyanna of Mysore writes 
an able foreword in which he says :— 


The whole of the Upanishadic coctrine 
may indeed, be said to hinge on these two 
conc2tions of Jnana and Vairagya; and a 
‘ater Vedantic work represents them as the 
“twò wings that are indispensable Zor the 
soul, if it should soar unrestricted to its 
eternal home of freedom and peace”. 


Sanyasa, Professor Hiriyanna writes, 
:$ “self-renunciation and not world- 
enunciation ”. This was later worked 
out in the Bhagavad-Gita as Nishkama 
Karma. s- 

A reading oi the Upanishads does 
one much good in a cynical world that 
:s bisying itself with its so-caNed reali- 
ties af international murder and plunder. 


M. N. SRINIVAS 


“The great and peaceful Ones live 
regenerating the world like the coming 
of spring ; having crossed the ocean of 
ordinary existence, They help others, 
through compassion that seeks no return, 
to cross it. 

“ This desire is spontaneous, since the 
natural tendency of Great Souls is to 
remove the suffering of others, jist ase 
the nectar-rayed moon of itself cools the 
earth scorched by the fierce rays of the 
Sun.” —Vivekachudamani, 39. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 





How important are civil liberties? Is 
the principle of individual freedom 
worth maintaining at all costs, as “the 
heart of civilization, the thing that gives 
it a soul”? Mr. Frank Murphy, since 
January an Associate Justice cf the 
United States Supreme Court, maintains 
that it is, in a vigorous article “In De- 
fence of Democracy” which with the 
text cf the American Bill of Rights forms 
the May issue of International Concilia- 
tion, published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

The attitude of democracy towards 
freedom of thought and of speech is epi- 
tomised in Thomas Jefferson’s statement 
of well over a century ago on the policy 
of the University of Virginia :— 

This institution will be based on the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind, for 
here we are not afraid to follow truth wher- 


ever it may lead, nor to tolerate error as 
long as reason is left free to combat it. 


a Nearly a quarter of a century ago the 
late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of the United States Supreme Court re- 
duced this principle to an aphorism, 
which Mr. Murphy quotes :—“ The 
ultimate good desired is better reached 
by free trade in ideas.” 

Civil liberty is already only a tradition 
in many parts of the world. Those who 
occupy the few remaining strongholds of 
freedom have no more difficult task, no 
more solemn obligation, than resisting 
the temptation, greater in these times of 
stress, to undermine democracy by de- 
nying civil liberty to this or that person 
or group. 

The free countries have the right and 

‘the duty to protect themselves against 
incitement to violence, as to make anti- 
democratic propaganda ineffective by 
publicizing the source of its support and 


6 
oS TA ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


by fostering worthier doctrines ; but part 
of the oblizahon of every citizen as of 
every official is to be, as Mr. Justice 
Helmes put it, 


eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check expression of opinions which we 
loathe—unless they so imminently threaten 
immediate inzerference with the lawful and 
pesme purpcses of the law that an imme- 
dizte check is required to save the country. 


Dare democracy to-day allow the air- 
ing of opppsing views, trusting to the pro- 
mrilgation azd the practice of broad and 
sound principles to counteract propa- 
ganda for intolerance and against all 
that for which democracy itself stands ? 
T> refuse <9 meet the challenge is to 
acmit the validity of Gresham’s Law 
that “bad coin drives out good” in the 
world of ideas as well as in finance, and 
tc betray tre faith that rests on the fun- 
damental dignity and nobility of man. 


In his Convocation Address at the 
Sarimati Mathibai Damodher Thacker- 
sey Indian ‘Women’s University at Bom- 
bay on Junz 29th, Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
did well to stress the importance of young 
Indian worzen’s receiving the right type 
o? education :— 
education of the sort necessary to give them 
power of juzgment and strength of purpose 
to feel thei: responsibility for their future 
a an early age. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya recognized the de- 
s.rability oi all girls’ receiving training in 
citizenship 2nd a knowledge of element- 
ary econorcics to make them good citi- 
zens, but most important from a practi- 
cal point of view was his emphasis on 
the desiratility of home-makers’ training. 
India must avoid the fatal mistake which 
the West nas made in permitting the 
lowering af the dignity and the sacred- 
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ness of the home, for as Manu has de- 
clared (VI. 90) — 

As all streams and rivgrs flow to rest in 
the ocean, so all the Orders flow to‘ rest in 
the Householder. ` 

Wifehood and motherhood are recog- 
nized throughout India as the noblest of 
feminine callings and girls do receive 
training for it in taeir own homes from 
their earliest years, whether or not they 
are privileged to receive formal educa- 
tion. The speaker conceded that this 
traditional apprenticeship in domestic 
science was admirable as far as it went, 
but Indian educators may well consider 
adapting to Indian conditions such a 
system of “Bridal Training” as he de- 
scribed as given ir. Japan. That special 
preparation for the position of a wife in- 
cludes sewing and household manage- 
ment, some domestic economy and child 
psychology, and, rot least important, 
how to employ leisure time. ° 

In the eyes of men of forethought and 
ambition, a woman trained on these lines 
to the profession of wifehood was a far 
more desirable companion than an amateur 
wife. 

Skill in home management, well-nigh 
indispensable as it is to the success of a 
marriage, is comperable to observance 
by the individual cf the laws of health, 
which is necessary -c success in life. But 
no more than the possession of a healthy 
body insures a rich and full and benefi- 
cent existence does technical excellence 
in housekeeping insure a happy home. 
Mental and moral training are required. 
Marriage is primariy a spiritual institu- 
tion and qualities of mind and of heart 
play the greatest pact in its success from 
the standpoint not only of the family 
members but of sogety. For the fra- 
grance of an ideal kome spreads far. As 
the Confucian Li Cki puts it :— 

From the loving exemple of one family 


a whole state may become loving ; and from 
its courtesies, courteous, 


How long will so-ca‘led Christians per- 
sist in the heresy of separateness? Is 
not the failure of organized Christianily 
written on the Continent cf Europe 
to-day so that all wka run may read? 


+ 





At tke present hour the crying need of 
the world is for an unflinching stand for 
justice and for true democracy based 
on 222 recognition of the essential unity 
of all mankind without distinctions of 
creed, race, caste, sex or colour. Every- 
one who realizes that need, every sincere 
believer in that unity must deplore the 
recent launching in England of a period- 
ical to promote a “ Christian Common- 
weakh ”, whatever that may mean, sup- 
port of which movement an edi- 
torial rather ominously suggests may 
“foreshadow the Christian Interna- 
tionzl ”. 

W= have no quarrel with the editorial 
claim Zor dependence of idealism for its 
susteaznce upon religion—but to insist 
on idealists’ admitting “the validity of 
the Dhristian way” is farcical. The 
good Samaritan, in the parable which 
apitom:zes Jesus’ teaching of man’s duty 
co his neighbour, gave first aid to the 
stranger who was the victim of foul 
play and even arranged at his own ex- 
pense for convalescent care for the unfor- 
tunat2 man, but if he left with his pro- 
tégé a tract upholding the superiority of 
the Samaritan doctrines Jesus failed to 
mentir. the fact. Farcical too is the 
editoria! remark that “to the Christian 
[italice ours] there is always available a 
‘hidd2n Source of calm repose’”. 
Would Christians claim a monopoly on 
tae Inner Citadel? Does the Christian 
alone have free access to the God seated 
in the kearts of all creatures? » 

Thcse who have read Mr. Basil 
Mathews’ India Reveals Herself (See 
Dr. J. IA. Kumarappa’s review of that 
self-revzaling volume in THE ARYAN 
PATH for January 1938) will not be sur- 
prised -hat he figures prominently as a 
contribucor to the early issues. Mr. 
Mathews knows how small a minority in 
India zre even nominal Christians, 
though he greatly exaggerates their in- 
fluence Where in a “Christian Common- 
wealth” would “he great majority of 
ron-Crristians in India and elsewhere 
come im? < 

The whole attitude expressed in The 
Christian Commonwealth evinces arro- 
gance, ccnceit and the spirit of dogma- 
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tic exclusiveness—the very foes that the 
true follower of Jesus the Christ should 
fight against and conquer. 


A very similar false attitude which 
vitiates correct thinking is manifested in 
a speech of Lord Halifax who referred 
to Hitler as Antichrist, whose challenge 
“it is our duty as Christians to fight 
with all our power”. It is always un- 
wise for a Western politician to drag in 
the name of Christ in his utterances or 
to refer to Christian ideals. Christendom 
has signally failed in practising the teach- 
ings of Jesus or in applying Christian 
ideals to its social structure or to its poli- 
tical legislation. The Heathen World is 
not ignorant of this. Leaving other 
countries alone, and confining ourselves 
to the British Empire, may it not be 
asked, “ What is there Christlike about 
it?” No, this war is not fought by 
Chrietians against Antichrist—the Ital- 
ian army, navy and air force are full 
of Roman Catholics blessed by the 
Vatican and these Italians are Christians 
as are Lord Halifax and others in the 
British Isles. The Hindu has admirably 
depicted the Indian point of view on 
this speech of the Foreign Secretary in 
its leading editorial of 23rd July ; it is 
true that— 
it might be argued with more than a show 

à of reason that the present chaos in Europe 
is itself due in the last instance to the tragic 
inadequacy of “ Christian ” civilization. 

If this war is to do any good to the 
world, to Europe or to the British Em- 
pire itself, it will be through a self-ex- 
amination by Britain of herself. She 
needs to see her own blemishes, her own 
moral weakness, her own intellectual dis- 
honesty, her own imperial selfishness, her 
insularity at home, her arrogance abrcad. 
Let her stand before the bar of her own 
soul and answer “Is my Empire Christ- 
ian?” Now is her opportunity to 
practise some humility and to consider 
to what extent she has applied the Christ- 
jan ideal enshrined in the noble words 

+ —-“ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 


It is not often that wisdom comes from 
the mouth of the British Thunderer. In- 
formative always, and literary at times, 
he is the incarnation of propriety and 
convention. It js with pleasure then that 
we read whet tře Indian newspapers pub- 
lished irom the British Official Wireless 
(5th August), summarizing an editorial 
dealing with the “task of the makers of 
the coming peace”. The Times states :— 

The first step towards the creation of a 
new European order will be to feed the hung- 
ry, to clothe the naked and to house the 
homeless. No frontiers and no national 
rivalries can be allowed to impede this essen- 
tial task. The old motto ‘to each according 
to ais needs’ is the only criterion which can 
be applied. 

While granting this as the first step to 
be taken by the peacemakers, unless the 
narrow idea of “European reconstruc- 
ticn” is rejected and homage paid to 
man as man everywhere, in Asia and 
Africa as Well as and not only in Europe, 
peace wll not come. If “the right distri- 
bution of resources” is taken up with 
orly Europe in mind and if it implies 
economic exploitation of the other Con- 
tinents, wars of a more terrible kind 
must result. What is essential, and press- 
ingly s, is that the peacemakers put 
their minds on moral principles; eco- 
nomic equity bereft of high ethics will 
prove disastrous. Simple living implies 
a real high standard of living, and be- 
cause European nations have lived extra- 
vagantly, and not nobly, exploitation of 
non-European territories has resulted, 
and at last, Nemesis having overtaken 
Europe, its leaders are compelled to 
search their own hearts. But to abandon 
ald habits of thought, to unlearn the 
wrong lessons in which Europe was 
Erought up, to re-ogient its mental life, 
is a most difficult task. Unless, however, 
European leaders undertake that task. 
there is no hope for their peoples. 


In honouring the great philosopher- 
peet of India, the University of Oxford 
has honcured herself by obeisance, in a 
world torn by nationalistic ambitions, to 
the truth that culture transcends nation- 
alistic feelings. False views of patriotism 
will not be corrected by the carnage now 
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in progress, As Sir Maurice Gwyer, who 
presided at the ceremony, $3 aptly put 
of : 
e 
yon must ke met and conquered . 
t kingdom o? ideas gnd of the mind, 
where it is the teachers and philosophers, 
who can most effeccively susfair the cause. 
But Apollyon is in the heert of every 
man and woman end unless he is con- 
quered there, he will extend his Kingdom 
of ignorance from: land to land. This 
very war is a symptom of the labours of 
Abbadon, ‘and there is need for teachers 
and philosophers tə educate men and 
women in Britain as well as ic Germany. 
Rabindranath Tagore in eccepting the 
Degree of Doctor of Literature from 
Oxford struck a note worthy of ancient 
and honourable India, when be said :— 
In an era of mounting anguish and van- 
ishing worth, when disaster is fast overtak- 
ing countries and continents, with savagery 
let loose and brutal tairst for possession aug- 
mented by science, ii may sound merely 
poetic to speak of any emerging principle of 
world-wide relationsh-p. But a time of vio- 
lence, however immediately threatening, is 
circumscribed, and we who live beyond it 
and dwell also in the larger reality of time, 
must renew our faith in the perenmial growth 
of civilisation toward an ultimate purpose. 
An inspiring feature of the ceremony 
was the use of two classic languages— 
Latin and Sanskrit. The poet spoke in 
“that ancient tongue, the “/enerable 
Mother, from whom ‘he language of the 
University’s address, and the language 
which I now speax, trace alke their 
origin ”, said Sir Meurice. Tharks to the 
labours of British, French and German 
philologists, the Sanskrit langage has 
now gained recognition as the Mother 
of human tongues. But the grand ideas 
enshrined in the ‘‘Language of the 
Gods” have not received the recognition 
they deserve. If the ideas of the Gita, 
the Upanishads and the Brahme-Sutras, 
if the lofty morals of the two Epics, had 
been accepted and applied in acvancing 
the progress of European civilization, we 
would not have to-day the heart-rending 
events perpetrated by intoxicated heads. 
Culture knows no barrier. And yet 
the culture of ancient Asia was barred 
from entering the mrds and hearts of 
European humanity m the last century. 





It is still very greatly neglected. If Euro- 
peans had absorbed the lofty teachings 
of the philosophers, poets and mystics of 
Chine, India and Iran as Hindus, Mus- 
lime end Parsis in this country absorbed 
the message of European statesmen, 
singers and novelists, the world would be 
a different place to-day from what it is. 
The next stage in human development is 
the sincere acceptance of the idea which 
was stressed at Santiniketan on the 7th 
of Auzust—Humanity is One and Uni- 
versal Brotherkood founded upon true 
philcscphy must gain more than lip re- 
cognition if the race is to progress to a 
sphe-e of enlightenment. 


Ard s ing of the cultural value of 
the study of Sanskrit, we must refer to 
an escellent address on “ Why and How 
We Should Study Sanskrit” which the 
Hon. Justice Sir S. Varadachari deliver- 
ed ir -naugurating the Loyola College 
Sanskriz Association at Madras on the 
€0th of July. After speaking about the 
indirect, utilitarian advantages, not neg- 
ligible however indirect, he said :— 

Ano-her aspect which deserved serious con- 
s.deration, was whether utility consisted only 
either in material value or in political a 
vantage or whether utility did not also in- 
cude the conception of cultural value. 
There was also the point of view that even 
supposng cultural value was not to be in- 


chided ir the narrow conception of utility, A 


was not cultural value by itself sufficient to 
rustify the study of Sanskrit? That depend- 
ed upon the answer to the question whether 
Hie was to be limited only to bread and 
butter or whether there were not higher 1n- 
terests in life than the utilitanan aspect. 


An inconspicuous German school- 
master of Wandsbek, Hamburg, is the 
kero of an account by Ian G. Colvin 
in The Nineteenth Century and After 
for Jun2 on “ The Jurist Who Rebelled ”. 
Er. M. Sems had a theory of jurispru- 
dence vith which he could not reconcile 
the Nazi theory that anything that bene- 
fics the whole people is right and lawful. 
He sturcily maintained that natural 
mcralitr was the only sound basis for 
law anc arged that the Nazi legal doc- 
trnes shculd be approximated to the 
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natural sense of law in the people. 
Measures contravening that natural sense 
of law might be for the benefit of the 
whole people and therefore expedient, but 
Dr. Siems objected to the claim that 
they were ipso facto lawful and right. 

He sponsored his ideas openly. He 
wrote to the Fiihrer about them; he 
circulated his little pamphlet on The 
Conception of Lew in Sound Human 
Understanding and the Natvonal Social- 
ist Doctrine of Law; finally, in 1937, 
determined to secure attention and a 
hearing, he foolishly created a disturb- 
ance with a dummy pistol at 2 public 
meeting. Of course he was taken into 
custody ; equally of couise, although the 
alienists found him sane—suffering, one 
of them said, from a strong desire <o as- 
sert himself !—he was committed to a 
lunatic asylum. He 1s presumably there 
still. 

Mr. Colvin quotes the following from 
Dr. Siems’s offending pamphlet, which is 
ag certain to be endorsed outside of Nazi 
Germany as it was to be condemned 
inside that country .— 

The conscience, the knowledge of right 
is born with man. It is not lke a lang- 
uage, to be learned, it is apparent, cf con- 
stant value, unaltered by space and time; 
valid in all nations and in all tumes. The 
man of the people associates with his idea 
of Right a consciousness of general appli- 
cation, and of eternity ...What is nght, 
- according to the logic of the people, is not 
only zignt for Germans, it apphes to the 
relations of Germans with Frenchmen, yes, 
to the relations of Germans with Jews. 


Humanity being one, a moral triumph 
in any part of the world is a victory 
for the whole. Such a moral triumph, 
a victory of enlightened public cpinton 
over the dark forces of hatred and of 
cruelty, of law and order over anarchy, 
was the rounding out by the U. S. A. 
of the first year without a lynching ir 
its history, which The New York Times 
reports. Mob violence, directed chiefly 
against Negroes, but sometimes also 
against other victims of popula: rage, 
has been one of the darkest blots on the 
record of the North American republic. 


Tae peak of national dishonour was 
reacied in 1892 when 231 died at the 
hands of mobs and as recently as 1930 
ther were 21" mob murders in the 
U. S. A. Lovers of justice and of mercy 
everywhere wif rejoice with that country 
that success has at last crowned the de- 
termined efforts of its Commission on 
Interracial Cc-operation and especially 
of the energetic Association of Southern 
Women jor the Prevention of Lynch- 
ing which was formed within the last 
decade. 

There are lessons for India in this 
victory, lessor.s which we shall miss if 
w2 take a holier-than-thou attitude. For 
outbreaks of mob violence are no dif- 
ferent for being called communal riots 
than for bemg called lynchings and the 
liie of indignities and of social persecu- 
tion to which so many mullions in our 
country are condemned is little more 
creditable than would be actual violence 
azainst their persons. 

Intolerance, racial, social or credal, is 
the poisonous root from which grow 
persecution and mob violence in every 
form. Cuttirg off the branches will not 
overcome the evil permanently. In- 
tolerance must be eradicated. 

The public condemnation of lynching 
which was given by enlightened women 
cf the Southern United States undoubt- 
edly played 2 large part in stamping out 
the evil. 

Millions o- Hindus no doubt deplore 
the hardsatps which the stupid and 
heartless fiction of untouchability im- 
poses. Untouchability would be over- 
come in no long time if those men and 
women, and especially those who are 
looked up to as leaders, would openly 
witness to their faith in human brother- 
hood as did Shri B. &. Kher on July 21st. 
The former Prime Minister of Bombay 
and several satyagrahis who joined him 
ook brooms and personally swept the 
streets as a first step in a “clean-up” 
gpupagn in the Harijan quarters of 

rla near Bombay. Such a practical 
əxample by a respected and sincere 
popular leader deals an effective blow 
to social prejudice. 
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The feverish restlessness, the almost 
universal sense of frustration and of dis- 
content, the lack of integration in the 
individual himsalf which characterize 
modern civilization in the West—are 
they not largely due to Whe lack of co- 
ordination betwen the life of man and 
the processes of nature of which he is a 
part? The turning of night into day, 
the inventions tc circumvent climatic 
variations, the dernand for unseasonable 
delicacies ; many imstances were brought 
together a few years ago by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel in his lan the Unknown, all 
showing the increasing disharmony be- 
tween man and “is universe. 

The other side of the medal appears 
in Dr, Radhakarmal Mukerjee’s article 
“The Village Oulives All” in Asia foz 
June. The Indian village beyond a 
doubt owes its urbroken continuity ož 
existence, its stabilizing and elevating 
influence down the centuries, ein large 
part to the sensitive adjustment of the 
tempo of its life ‘to the balance anc 
rhythm of Nature’s processes ”. 

Man himself is as peaceful here as the 
tempo of his work, which is guided by the 
slow ripening of creps in his Feld, the slow 
movement of his bullock-cart. .. . Economic 
transactions are placed in the background 
of the cosmic forces. ..The villager believes 
in a long scheme oi taings, and it is he who 
has given to the wozld visions of eternity, 
cosmic justice and kuman brotherhood. 

To live in such c.ose communion with 
nature inspires the zeverence for her liv- 
ing spirit which is 30 marked a quality 
of the Indian viilager. Dr. Mukerjee 
indeed sees the villagers greatest 
strength as lying in his ardent personal 
religion, in which all his toil, 
his art and hs morality have 
their source. He writes of the Indian 
peasant’s “ moderaze*speed of Irving, his 
equanimity in the midst of calamities, 
his capacity for living and working with 
others and his dzep concentration of 
purpose ”. 


It is hard for Indians, many of whom, 
like their ancestors for countless gene- 
rations, have been vegetarians trom their 


earliest years and find a meatless diet 
entirely natural and satisfying, to realize 
how bold an innovator was the disting- 
uished physician, Dr. William Lambe, 
the pioneer of reformed diet .n ear- 
ly nineteenth-century England. The 
London Vegetarian Society has just 
published a memoir by his great-grand- 
son, Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham, which 
brings out not only the beneficial results 
of Dr. Lamtbe’s own adoption of a non- 
flesh diet and the remarkable longevity 
of himself and his several children, all 
brought up as vegetarians, but also deals 
very interestingly with how Shelley was 
fired by Dr. Lambe’s theories. 


Not only did the great poet and hu- 
manitarian become a vegetarian himself, 
but his philosophical poem Queen Mab, 
published in 1813, refers repeatedly to 
his vegetarian convictions and to his 
anticipation of a happier age, when man 
will spare the animals and avoid for 
himself the diseases ascribable to an 
“unnatural diet”, 

Which, still avenging Nature’s broken law, 

Kindled all putrid humours in his frame. 

Shelley mentions in his notes on that 
poem the remarkable health of Dr. 
Lambe’s family on a vegetarian diet, 
though he does not refer to them by 
name. 


How unprepared was the public mind 


for Dr. Lamtbe’s theories of dietary re--b - 


form is apparent from the reference to him 
soon efter his death, in Dr. Francis 
Hawkins’s Harveian Oration, delivered 
in Latin before the College of Physicians 
in 1848. He referred in very high 
terms zo Dr. Lambe’s learning, profes- 
sional 3kill and personal integrity, only 
to acd with amused tolerance which one 
zan well believe was shared by many of 
nis colleagues :— 


If he wished, rather rashly, to deprive 
us of flesh diet, nevertheless he must be for- 
given. For whom then did he harm ? So far 


as I know none, unless it were himself, for 


no one else paid attention to it. 3 

In the last assumption he was :wrong, 
as the existence to-day of the London 
Yegetanan Society is itself the proof. 


Be 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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THE ANCIENT MESSAGE OF BHISHMA 


“For his eternal salvation, the devcat worshipper, with mind withdrawn from 
everything else and casting off all desires, behokis Thee. C Govinda, that art the Pure 


Soul, in his own soul.” 


Such were the words spoken by 
Bhishma as he lay on his bed of arrows ; 
with a pure heart, joined hands and con- 
centrated attention he meditated on 
Krishna, the Master of Yoga; ere he 
cast off his wounded body the grandsire 
of the Bharatas hymned in cheeriul and 
strong voice the praise of the Supreme 
Man “of unfading prowess, attired in 
yellow robes of the colour of the Atasi 
flower”, While the devotee was thus 
engaged the Master Krishna responded : 
seated on a sofa adorned with gold and 
gems, attired in yellow robes of silx, 
decked with many celestial ornaments, 
Krishna blazed with splendour. His 
bosom adorned with the Kaustubha gem, 
he looked like the Udaya mountain 
bathed by the rising sun. Yudhishthira, 
it is recorded in the Shantiparvan, calling 
upon Krishna, found him thus, plunged 
in deep meditation. Surprised that such 
a Lord as Krishna should be engaged in 
rapt contemplation, Yudhishthira enquir- 
ed and was told: “Bhishma, lying on 
his bed of arrows, who is like unto a fire 


that is about to go out, is thinking of me. 
Hence my mind also became concentrat- 
ed on him. Bhishma sought my refuge ; 
therefore, J centred my mind upon him.” 
Further, K-ishna told Yudhishthira : 
“When Bhishma disappears from the 
world every kind of knowledge will dis- 
appear witi him. Go to him now, 
q.estion him about whatever you may 
desire to learn.” 

To Yudh_shthira and a great concourse 
Ehishma spoke at length on the vital 
subject of Dharma. The noble ethics of 
His great speech are part of India’s price- 
lzss inheritance and its message is for us 
of the tweatieth century as much as it 


“was for those of olg times, It is natural, 


therefore, tnat invited by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poong 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, 
M.A, LL.B, should have selected as his 
wubject ‘ The Ethic Discourses of 
Bhishma”. The occasion was the pre- 
sentaticn zo the Rajasaheb of Aundh of 
the newly published Udyogaparvan of 
the Mah@harata. As is well-known, the 
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Institute is engaged in th noble ani 
laborious task of publishirg a cricicel 
edition of that great epic and is issuing 
it in parts. The presentetion of the 
Udyogapervar. to the Rle- of Aundh 
at the hands of Dewan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri was most appropriate; among 
the very few Rajas who are tryirg ta 
establish a rigLteosus form of administra- 
tion in their States Shrimant Bala 
Saheb Pant P-atinidhi iz ore who sets 
a shining example; he has already 
introduced a democratic form of govem- 
ment in his S-ete and in doing so he 
has not overlooked the princip_es of olden 
days, for he is a lover of fhe anciert 
Indian culture. On the cccasion of this 
presentation ou- esteemed friend Dewan 
Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri read, a paper 
under the above-named title and we take 
pleasure in printing the major porticn 
of it below. 

Dewan Bahadur Jhaveri is a well- 


known Gujaraci author, whose Milestones 
in Gujarati Literature was reviewed in 
our magazine for February 1939. So 
far back as 1902 he contributed a study 
in the Mahābhārata on “Krishna, the 
Hindu Ideal” to East and West, edited 
by the celebrated social reformer B. M. 
Malabari. In this paper he gives our 
readers the benefit of his study of the 
Shantiparvan, emphasising the teachings 
of high ethics which rulers, soldiers and 
administrators can practise even to-day, 
and should. At the beginning of the 
Kali-Yuga, under the inspiration of Shri 
Krishna. the venerable Bhishma laid 
down frinciples of conduct which if 
applied would save the present-day West 
from the impeading destruction. For 
that purpose tae ideas advanced in the 
following paper as well as others to be 
found in the gæat discourse need to be 
studied and reflected upon. Here is 
Dewan Bahadur Jhaveri’s address :— 


THE ETHIC DISCOURSES OF BHISHMA 


Year before ast I had occasion to go 
through the Shertiparvan ; when Profess- 
or Edgerton delivered a public lecture 
about it at the rooms cf the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, I had 
to preside over t as one of the Vice- 
Presidents of that Society. Whea reading 
it, I was struck with certain aspects of 
the Parvan and hence I have thought of 
saying a few wcrds before ycu about 
them. e 

The Mahabharcta is not only a heroic 
poem, it also deas with varius phases 
of human life and human nature. besides 
mere heroism on the battle-field. We 
come across in this great work tke teach- 
ings of many exponents of the philosophy 
of life and actior ; but amongst them 
Bhishma takes the premier place, and 
the Parvan where ae is at his dest is the 


Shantiparvan. It is the gem in the whole 
crown. Bhishnie has uttered there 
certain truths waich are eternal, effective 


for all time. The advice he gives and? - 


the methods he advocates are found to 
be useful whatever the age or the Yuga. 
He 


“deals with the perpetual recurrent 
situations of life which are as real and 
as true to-day as they were ten thousand 
years ago and (what is more advises us 
so adopt a spiritual mcod towards 
them).’—( Foreword by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan to Tke Mahabharata as a 
History and a Drama by Rai Pramath- 
nath Mullick Bahadur). 

The Shentipartan as we find it to-day 
i; full of repetitions, contradictions, in- 
consistencies and absurdities ; that is the 
tane of all editiors of the Mahābhārata, 
excepting the parts published by the 
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Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
But still, what remains—after weeding 
them all out, using one’s common-sense 
—is full of practical, worldly wisdom : 
wisdom acquired during Bhishma’s long 
life of one hundred years—because that 
is stated to have been his age when he 
was lying on his bed of arrows waiting 
for the hour of his death—wisdom which 
far exceeds that of Seneca or of Socrates. 

The circumstances under which an 
appeal for light and guidance was made 
to him by Yudhishthira are familiar to 
all Hindus. The great fight was over ; 
the Pandavas had entered Hastinapur, 
and Yudhishthira was duly installed on 
the Gadi, much against his will, as he 
wanted to go to the forest to make 
amends for the great sin committed by 
him in killing his kinsmen. It was then 
that Krishna intervened and asked 
Yudhishthira to take full benefit of the 
great experience and knowledge of the 
Patriarch, before he left the world, and 
to leam from him all that ought to be 
learnt by a king about (1) religion, (2) 
morals, (3) statesmanship, (4) diplo- 
macy, (5) politics and (6) domestic life, 
for of all persons then alive Bhishma was 
the foremost in conversance with moral- 
ity and duty. Yudhishthira accepted 
Krishna’s advice and sat at the feet of 
Bhishma day after day till all his ques- 
tions were answered and the discourse 
was finished. 

Evidently Yudhishthira attached the 
greatest importance to kingly duties and 
asked his grandsire first to discourse on 
them. He said, 


“The science of kingly duties is the 
refuge of the whole world of life. O 
thou of Kuru’s race, Morality, Profit 
and Pleasure are dependent on kingly 
duties. It is also clear that the practices 
that lead to emancipation are equally 
dependent on them, As the reins are in 


respect of the szed, or the iron hook in 
respect of the elephant, even so the 
science of kingly duties constitutes the 
reirs for checking the world.” —(Shanti- 
parven, Adhyéja 46, Slokas 2-5 as trans- 
lated by Prat&s Chandra Roy, Vol. I, 
p. 168) 

In his opinion, it was the masterkey 
wh:ch would ozen the locks on the doors 


of all branches of knowledge, and hence 
ne stpplicated Bhishma to enlighten him 


on that problem. It is not possible to 
cornd=nse within the limits of an address 
the advice given by Bhishma, but a reply 
or two may be quoted which tersely but 
effectively sum up the situation. He 
says :— 


“ Just as a woman who is going to 
become a mother disregards objects most 
dear to her for preserving the child in 
the womb, even so kings should behave 
themselves for the good of their subjects.” 
—(Adhyadya 46, Sloka 45) 


A sound and statesmanlike piece of 
advize which holds good for all times. 
Ore of the kingly duties is to fight ene- 
mies, be they the enemies of Dharma or 
of the State The discourse on the 
methods of warfare against them sets 
out such sourd principles, and of such 
abiding truth zhat, human nature being 
wha: it was iz those times and what it 
is in these, that is, being identical, un- 
changed, they hold good to-day; nay, 
they are even followed by the combatants 
in tne present European war. Side by 
side with his advice on the constitution 
of a Parliament of Advisers and an inner 
Cabinet, and on the qualifications of their 
members, he joes not forget to mention 
suck minor details as that the king 
shotld take care to discharge his mu- 
Nicipal duties by inspection of old and 
ditaidated houses.—(Adhydya 48, Slo- 
kes 4-7) 

He then irstructs him as to how to 
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fight with the ecemy. Bhishma is a great 
advocate of fizn-ing a fair and righteous 
battle ; one should not hit one’s foe below 
the belt ; nor should a male fight with 
a female. | 

“Tf the enemr comes clad in mail, his 
opponent should put on mail....A car- 
warrior should proceed against a car- 
warrior. One should not cn horseback 
proceed against a car-warrior. Wher an 
antagonist has fallen inco distress he 
should not be struck; poisoned and 
barbed arrow: are the weapons of the 
wicked and should not be used.” 
—(Adhyaya £5) 

There are a number cf such Sutras 
meant for a rizitecus foe end a right- 
eous fight. Bu: “if the enemy fights 
aided by deceit, he should be met with. 
the aid of deceit.” The institution ol 
having spies x the enemy’s camp anc 
country is as old as the Mché@bharata 
Hitler’s Fifth Cclumn tactics are not ar. 
innovation, ncr are his otker ways ol 
fighting. How to take the enemy by 
surprise and :ọ employ all means un- 
known to him is part of war ethics, on 
the principle that all is fair in war. But 
humane condtct towards th2 foe is al- 
ways emphasized by Bhishma, 

“A weak or wounded mar should not 
be slain, or ore chat is sonless (a direc- 
tion peculiar to the Aryan Hindu) ; or 
one whose weepcn has been broken.... 
A wounded odponent shculd either be 
sent to his own home, or if brought to 
the victors cuarters should have his 
wounds attend=d to by skilful surgeons.” 
—(Adhydya 95, Sloe 12) 

The six principal duties of a sovereign, 
as far as the waging of waz is concerned, 
are thus set oat :—(i) To make peace 
with a foe if he i3 found stronger 
(sandhi) ; (ii) to wage war against one 
of equal strergti1 (vignaka) ; (iii) to 
invade territor7 belonging to one whe is 
weaker (yanu) ; (iv) to withdraw skil- 


ftlly in face of danger (asena)—(as the 
British Forces did from Dunkirk in the 
present war and from Gallipoli in the 
last} ; (v) to seek protection and safety 
in one’s own fort when one is weak and 
is invaded by superior forces (sam- 
skraya) ; (vi) to sow dissensions among 
the chief officers of the enemy (dvaidhi 
bhava) —(Adhydya 57, Sloka 16) 

Brihaspati’s as well as Shukra’s Nits 
shistra and Kautilya’s Arthashastre 
follaw the same lines, but they are all 
besed on the principles enunciated by 
3hishma,—(Adhyéya 59) 

Apart from the war, the duties of a 
xing in peace time are so minutely set 
out as to form an extensive treatise in 
ctself. “Protection of the subject, O 
Yuduishthira, is the very cheese of kingly 
duties.” Thus does Bhishmia inaugurate 
th= series of his discourses. To be able 
to d:scharge that duty, a king has to be 
in touch with the life lived by his 
subjects. One of the modes of achieving 
th:s is the employment of spies, who 
shouid be men looking like idiots or like 
those that are blind and deaf. They 
shoud be full of wisdom and able to 


endure hunger and thirst, Spies should ; 


be set on the counsellors, the friends and 
even the sons of the king.—(Adhydya 
£8) The king is enjoined, if he is to 
reign as a king in the true sense of the 
ward, to take care of the following 
thmgs :—(i) his own self, (ii) his coun- 
selors, (iii) his treasury, (iv) his 
mechinery for awarding punishment, (v) 
ris friends, (vi) his provinces and (vii) 
kis capital—(Bhishma and His Teach- 
tags. By M. N. Dutt, p. 183) 

Aà large portion of Bhishma’s dis- 
course is assigned to the science of 
chestisement—Dandeniti—and distinc- 
tons are drawn between punishments 
meted out to the four castes of society 
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prevalent then. The Brihman, as the 
one who lays down the law, contrives to 
escape with next to no punishment at all 
for even heinous offences—an instance 
of that phase of human nature which is 
always partial to self. This part of the 
discourse draws for us a picture of the 
social life of the people then, and we 
find that drink-shops, public women, 
pimps, actors, gamblers and keepers of 
gaming-houses existed even then. They 
were considered sources of social dis- 
order, and Bhishma suggests means to 
check the distress they create. 


A king cannot rule without ministers 
or counsellors ; he has need ofefriends ; 
but even in their case the king should 
make extreme caution his watchword ; 
he is asked not to trust them implicitly. 
Everyone should be trusted as well as 
mistrusted. The characteristics and 
qualifications of ministers are given in 
detail but even the most loyal of them 
is not exempted from liability to be mis- 
trusted. A minister should be well-born, 
incapable of being won over by bribes 
or by other means, one who would live 
with the king and advise his master. 
© One who possesses wiscom and goodness 
and who knows the duties of a king can 
provide for future events and contin- 
gencies, never grieves for what is past 
and knows the virtues of time. A king 
should engage servants who would share 
his griefs and joys, would try to be 
agreeable to him, would devote attention 
to the accomplishment of his objects and 
would be faithful and loyal to him. A 
king’s income and revenue should be 
managed and supervised by contented 
and trustworthy men who know how to 
increase the finances, A king should look 
after his treasury with great care and 
should try to add to it—his barns should 
be always full of corn, and his effort 


48) 


should ever be to increase the quantity. 
A great king and a true king is never 
heedless or unr: ahteous. 

We all know about the noble conduct 
of Saivaji wikn the daughter of his 
Mohammedan opponent fell into the 
hands of his sc‘diers and was brought to 
him as a prize of war. He did not keep her 
in his harem ; £2 consulted her wishes and 
accordingly ser her back to her father. 
The germ of chat kingly and generous 
behaviour is tc be found in the advice 
oi Bhishma that if a king succeeded in 
bringing a maiden from the house of 
the vanquished foe, he should keep her 
for a year in his palace and ask her 
whether she would wed him or any one 
ese. If she did not agree, she should 
at once be sem back. 

To Yudhishthira’s question whether 
a slayer of men, a king who wages 
war, can gam the regions of bliss, 
Bhishma answ2rs that by chastising the 
wicked, by pecforming sacrifices and by 
giving away gits, kings become pure and 
virtuous. The reclaimer of a field for 
the purpcse cf reclaiming it takes up 
both paddy kades and weeds, but the 
King instead of destroying the paddy 
blades makes them grow more vigorously. 

The section that is taken up with ad- 
vice on the leading of troops states 
everything the: is necessary for the selec- 
tion of military roads and camp sites ; 
as to who s-ould form the van and 
who the rear znd how the troops shoula 
be zrranged wien a sortie is to be made. 
When a smal: army has to fight a large 
forca, he says, an array called suchimukha 
—needle-moumed—should be formed 
sprthwith (sabdiers should be so drawn 
ap as to form a wedge-like appearance 
with a narrow head) and in order to 
keep up the morale and the spirits of the 
soldiers the leaders should cry, “ There, 
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there, the en2my is broken! No fear, 
fresh friencés Lave arrived!” Modem 
armies use aM these devices. 

Hitlers g-tevance against the Treaty 
of Versailles is that the&v:ctors soaght 
so completely to break the back of tke 
vanquished <Lat the latter could mot rise 
again. Acccrdng to him, it wes tke 
act of barbarians. What -s Bhishma’s 
advice in suca a case? How should a 
victor, according to him, behave towards 
his broken foe? He cites in support af 
his own advice the worcs of the wise, 
and says thet a king should only break 
the strength of his enemies—he should 
never, when the opportunity comes, þer- 
secute his ene ni2s, the reason being har 
a foe may Deccme a friend, sooner o7 
later. A kirg siould never dọ such an 
injury to his “oe as would rankle in the 
latter’s heart—(Adhyéye 103, Sloka 19° 

After summarizing the đut:es of a king, 
including the 2tkics of war, principles ož 
statesmanship, governance and successfu. 
administration of nis kngdom in its 
various departments, Bhishma discouzses 
on the state >f society existing in hie 
time, which, of course, was the reflec- 
tion of the modz of life followed from 
the days pricr to his. He cescribes the 
spheres of work and the duties of the 
four Varnas cases), of waich the Sudra 
formed the bottom and the Erāhman the 
top, more puis art and powerful than the 
reigning kirg. immune from every 
penalty and punishment, but at the same 
time expected to lad an austere life 
of self-control and to be a paragon of 
virtue and the premier preceptor, learned 
and exemplary in behavicur. in justifi- 
cation of the aigh position assigned to 
him. Much bf this discourse seems 
strange and artificial to us at present. 

This is folowed by a discussion of 
the four Asrmnes or modes of life— 


the Brahmacharya, the Gérhasthya, the 
Vénaprasthya and the Sennydsa (Adh- 
-ya 191, 192), all of which are held 
in great respect and looked upon 
zs ideals but have never been observed 
in prectice for hundreds of years. In 
fact, it is the opinion of scholars that 
even then changes were imminent and 
taat the Pandavas were very closely 
identified with the great work of recla- 
mation in India. The India of that age 
was ripe for change in administration 
and in regard to social, civil, political 
and religious matters, and the progress 
of this great story with its wonderful 
caaracteys like Yudhishthira, a true ideal 
king and man, and Draupadi, typifying 
in her Svayemvara the high place which 
women had in India, unfolds the prep- 
acation towards the change in social 
structure which came later—(The 
\Wahabhérata as a History and a Drama, 
by Rai Pramathnath Mullick Bahadur) 

Bhisnma was striving really for the 
moral and political regeneration of India, 
teaching the science of morality; dis- 
courses on truth, sin, ignorance, self-re- 
traint, penarce, wrath, lust, friendship, 


malevolence, wickedness,  self-controi;- 


cinfulness, and righteousness nearly fill 
ap the time left to him on this ,earth. 


The goal of human life is the attain- 
nent of tranquillity (sh@ntt) which will 
ultimately lead to emancipation. This 
tranquillity can be attained only by self- 
knowledge (a1ma-gnyan) a kind of wis- 
com which can be acquired by simplicity, 
Fy heedfulness, by cleansing the soul, 
ky mastering the passions and by waiting 
upon aged seniors. A person thus succeeds 
in attaining emancipation. Prahlada, in 
whose mouth these words are put, had 
trained himseli to be incapable of indulg- 
inz in grief ; he was without attachments, 
wihout pride, without desire and hope, 
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freed from all bonds and dissociated 
from everything. He did not see any 
one as his foe. Thus was he passing 
his time in great happiness and every 
man with wisdom was, in Bhishma’s 
time, driving towards this goal. 

The Shantiperven, a symbol of the 
learning and the intellectual achievement 
of the ancient Hindus, covers the whole 
field of human life and records discourses 
which contain standards of life of high 
value, the motive all along being spirit- 
ual, 

European and American savants have 
tried to extract from the Mahābhārata, 
and specially from this Parsan, the 
meaning of the teachings of Bhishma. 
However, they cannot follow the associe- 
tion of ideas, the significance of certain 
words and the phases of life depicted 
therein as we can do, the reason being’ 
obvious, viz., that our ancestors have 
lived that life and we too are doing so 
For this reason the more attempts are 
made to unravel the tangled threads of 


th:s great book, the more they are wel- 
come. Our instinct will lead us right. 
The work of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute is a proof of this ob- 
servation and sn instance in point. 

In spite, however, of their alien cul- 
ture and unfamiliarity with the associa- 
tion of our ideas, some of those Euro- 
pean savants have been able to convey 
the spirit of the original in their own 
language through translation. Sir Edwin 
Arnold's Light of Asia and Song Celest- 
ial naturally come to one’s mind in 
support of this statement. To one such 
passage (Adhyaya 28, Sloka 36) in the 
Shentiparven Sir Edwin Arnold is in- 
debted for his famous lines with which 
I would conclude this address :— 


Like driftwood spars which meet and pass 
upon the boundless ocean plain, 

So on the sea of life, alas, man nears 
man, meets and quits again. 


I only trust and hope that our meet- 
ing this evening will not be like this 
and that we will meet again. 


K. M. JHAVERI 


There is a wonderful tree, calea desire, in the heart of man. It is born of the 


wish for action is the 


seed called error. Wrath and pride constitute its large trunk. The, 
container of the water that is zo nourisù it. Ignorance is the root of that tree, and heed- 
lessness is‘the water that gives it sustenance. Envy constitutes its leaves. \The evil acts 
of past lives supply it with vigcur. Loss of Judy oent and anxiety are its twigs; grief 
forms its large branches ; and fear is its sprout. irst after diverse and agreeable objects 
forms the creepers that twine round it on every side. Cupidinous men, bound in chains 
of iron, sitting around that tree, pay tneir adorations to it, in expectation of obtaining its 
fruit. He who, subduing those chains. cutteth down that tree and seeks to cast off both 
sorrow and joy, succeeds in attaining to tHe end of both. That foolish man who 
nourishes this tree by indulgence in the objects of the senses is destroyed by those very 
objects in which he indulges after th: manner of a poisonous pill destroying the patient 
to whom it is administered. A dextercus person, however, by the aid of Yoga, forcibly 
teareth up and cutteth with the sword cf samadhi, the farteacuin g root of this tree. 


—Mahabharata, Shantiparvan. 


THE DANGERS OF THE INFINITE 


[Hugt PA. Fausset is well-known to our readers as a clear thinker, often 
stimulating. This thouggt-rrovoking article kas its bearing on the present condition 


of the world.— En] 


It is strange how ofter. when a theme 
is in one’s mimi, the books one reads or 
events in one’s live seem to illustrate o: 
reinforce it, as if one’s thought drew 
to it by some inner compulsion the food 
it needed. During the last few weeks 
I have had occasicr. to read three books, 
A. C. Bradley’s Tdeels of Religion, Den:s 
de Rougemont’s Passion and Society, 
and Nicolas Bercyaev’s Leon-iev. And in 
each of these, from different angles and 
with varying emohasis, the problem of 
the right relaticn of the infmite tc 
the finite has been raised. It is, I suppose, 
the basic problem of Auman life end one 
which the East and zhe West kave ap- 
proached from different sides. if a spatial 
metaphor may be applied to something 
which transcends hem. And now we 
are being forced to search for the true 
centre in which the Infinite c2zses to be 
an abstraction anc the Finite a mere 
fact, but each is mzde real in the other. 
It may be, as Coventry Patmore wrote, 
that “nothing is sc fatal to that ‘real 
apprehension’ which is the life of truth, 
as thinking about tre ‘infinite’”. Yet 
only the thought which is infirite can 
reveal the truth of the finite. 

Of the three bookg I have mentioned 
Bradley’s alone treats this problem 2rom 
a purely philosophical ctandpoint. But 
Bradley by profession was a literary 
critic. And when in 19937 he gave the 
Gifford lectures, now at last published 
in this book, he browzht to the study 
of religion a mind steeve1 in the mean- 
ing of poetry. He dic rct confuse the 
two, but his intimate experience of the 


creative mystery, as it was manifested 
in the minute particulars of great poetry, 
gave him a centre from which to view 
both the abstract and the concrete as 
only modes of a reality which included 
them both. And it was from this cen- 
tre thet he measured the reality of vari- 
ous religions and the degree to which 
they were eccentric either through 
infinite or finite over-emphasis. In this 
respect his discussion of “philosophic 
Brahmanism” was particularly interest- 
ing. In its denial of the finite he con- 
sidered that “no more genuine religion 
than this has existed or can exist”. But 
he ccnchided that in its emphasis on 
the one being, free from all limitation, 
which abides for ever in changeless per- 
fection, it reduced the world to a mere 
Daantcm im relation to which it was fu- 
tile to act Man was required not merely 
to mortify the senses and the vain pos- 
sæsive dreams they generate. He must 
renounce too, “innocent pleasures and 
active kindness, and his political inter- 
ests, and all effort to make things 
Detter : in fact, knowledge and beauty 
and goodness and the ideal itself, at 
leas: as he has understood them”. And 
of course there is truth in this. He who 
has died or even begun to die to the 
ilusion" of tne separate self will under- 
stand and so express all such interests 
ard activities differently. But far from 
ceasing to act, he will begin really to 
ect, even in apparent inactivity, as never 
befoze. 

In suggesting that the East’s empha- 
sis on the infinite emptied finite existence 
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of meaning or purpose Bradley was 
echoing a prejudice which thirty years 
ago was less challenged than it is to-day. 
Yet the problem which he thus raised 
is an eternally real cne and few have 
defined the approach to a right solution 
of it better than he. The finite, ne ar- 
gued, as most of us experience it, may 
be an illusion. But if an illusion is not 
what it professes to be, neither is it 
nothing. And he continued,— 


“You cannot get rid of the finite by 
flying to an infinite which leaves it exist- 
ing ın this curious ambiguous fashion. 
But if we start from the basis that some- 
how there is to be the infinite, and yet 
that the finite 1s not to be evaporated 
into nothingness, we should then per- 
haps have retained the positive element 
of the religion of the abstract infinite 
and have removed what rendered its ac- 
ceptance impossible. ...What is wanted 
is a view which, instead of severing the 
infinite eternal reality from the finite, 
imperfect and temporal, would make the 
relation between them positive as well 
as negative. ...The infinite must be the 
Opposite or negation of the finite, and 
so far the theory was right. But on 
the other hand, it cannot ba merely that; 
for, if it were, the finite, which certainly 

«in some sense exists, would still remain 
unchanged, and therefore the infinite 
would not be infinite, it would be limited 
by this ‘opposite outside it. What is 
required, then, is that the infinite should 
negate the finite in such a way as to 
include it; and since it cannot include 
it as finite, or in its finite character, it 
must include it in a form compatible with 
the nature of the infinite. In that case 
this infinite would nct be a blank in 
which all the distinctions of finite ex- 
istence had run together and vanished, 
but would be the perfection of the finite 
which as such it denies.” 


This passage seems to me to state the 

* problem and suggest the lines along 
which it can be solved with unusual 
clarity, though the solution has to be 
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lived to be proved. The essence of it lies 
in the insistence upon a relation between 
the infinite and éhe finite, The infinite 
must always take precedence because it 
is limitless. jut unrelated to a world 
of forms, it remains for us a void. Simi- 
larly the finte uninformed by the in- 
finite is empty of value and meaning. 
Only in relazion do these two voids be- 
come an organic whole, in which the finite 
manifests tne infinite up a graduated 
scale from the lowest, which manifests 
it least and is emptiest and most limited, 
to the nighest which is most charged 
with eternal significance and of which 
the limits are least limiting. Seen in 
this light the finite is no longer a 
wretched denial of the infinite and there- 
fore deadly and to be escaped at all 
cost, buz the body of the infinite and 
as sick to be accepted with delight 
and awe for its infinite potentialities. 
The difficulty not only of truly con- 
ceiving this relation but of truly living 
it is obvious. For it is as easy to accept 
as to deny the finite wrongly. Accepted 
for itself and for the selfish satisfaction 
we can temporarily derive from it, it is 
an ilusion. But we are equally blinded 
by self-will when we deny its limits in 
a desire for infinite sensation. To ex- ` 
pertence the true relation we must eli- 
minate in ourselves all selfish craving, 
yet we must not fall into indifference. 
We can agree with Mr. Aldous Huxley 
that “God is completely present only in 
the complete absencé of what we call our 
humanity”. Yet in shedding the human- 
ty which in fact is so much less than 
human we must grow into the humanity 
which has its centre in the more than 
human, in the creative heart of being. 
It is as dangerous, therefore, and as 
necessary to deny humanity as to affirm 
it. For while on the temporal level hu- 
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manity is imperfact and evi, it is pcter- 
tially expressive of the Lighest good 
which we on this earth gan conceive arc 
of which we have examples in ‘ke 
noblest of our Kind. Weave, therefore, 
to be continua ly denying the impulses 
of our mortal aumanity as a condition 
of expressing a divine humanity, deny- 
ing desire, for example, to express deve 
tion. Yet to accest our mortality on 
one level is equally essential to realiz- 
irg what is eternal in us on another. 
The history of man and particularly 
of his religions shovs how extreoriinarily 
hard it is to deny tke finite or affirm 
the infinite without selfish perversity, or, 
in other words, to maintain a creative 
relation between thar. And Denis de 
Rougemont in his Paxton and Society 
trace3 with brilliant insight how a fail- 
ure to do so has underlain the whole 
theory and practice of romantic love 
and also of war in Western Europe from 
the middle ages until <o-day. A love of 
love as an absolute, uurelated to human 
conditions, is a love of death. It is che 
supreme egoism which desires not liber- 
ation into selfhood but antihilation into 
nothingness. “To love lore more thar the 
object of love”, as de Rougemont puts 
‘it, “to love passion for its own sake”, 
is to love suffering as <n end insteac 
of a meens. There is a clear-sighted 
passion, to which the mystics testify, in 
which suffering is gladly accepted as a 
means through which the kuman will 
may become more deeply expressive of 
the Divine will. But for such mystics 
“the Dark Night” was something to be 
passed through. For romant.c lovers, 
of whom Tristan and Iseult were protg- 
types, it was the culmination of the fame 
in which they sought to be devoured, 
the final void zo which all sensation, pur- 
sued as an end, leads. Such Icve was, 


. 
a 


cz course, the apotheosis of egotism. It 
scorned finite relations, save as a pretext 
fcr infinite desire. In de Rougemont’s 
words, it “treated a fellow-creature as 
brt an illusory excuse and occasion for 
takmg fire”. And it even devised separa- 
tion- if life did not provide them, to fan 
the fame, that it might burn more fiercely 
to Death. Individuals were but so many 
defexs of infinite non-being. and passion 
was rtensified as an escape from, in- 
stead of a fulfilment of, human life. 
Extremes of passion such as this may 
be race in life, if not in literature, but 
tre lore which is a consumption because 
it fails jo be a communion is common 
enough ind is at this moment raging in 
tae wozd. It is because men are foiled of 
commmuzrn that they seek to destroy 
themsels in a holocaust of mutual sui- 
cice. For ha infinite in man’s heart can- 
noz be dewied. And if it is not polarised 
ir Łe tree reciprocity of love, the crea- 
tive courrerpoint of one person with 
anotber, the art of neighbourliness, it will 
sweep thro-gh mankind with as blind a 
destructivensss as an unharnessed electric 
curren. Denied organic expression in 


a trus interplay of human life, it will - 


gath=1 force as a repressed longing for 
death which ril! inevitably explade. How 
extrem2 the cenial has now become is 
shown by the kind of explosion which 
modern war represents. For if the Light 
is not marries to the Darkness in a 
continial redetrptive communion, it be- 
comes a force >f darkness, terrible in 
its perverted poer. And man, deprived 
of the icy of ting which can deliver 
him from the w- of existence, ignorant 
of the tranccend=1t Day which glorifies 
terrestria’ Might, can only become, in 
Lis longing for sef-xtinction, an agent * 
of an elemental darkness. 

Yet how aard it is to achieve the 
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creative relation even for those who are 
consciously on guard against escape into 
the infinite and who insist most strongly 
on polarity as the condition of true human 
experience, is well illustrated in the life 
and thought of Leontiev, the Russian 
writer and contemporary of Dostoievsky 
of whom Nicolas Berdyaev has written a 
penetrating study. Few can have dis- 
liked more strongly than Leontiev al 
notions of abstract humanity or felt 
more vividly the tension of opposite 
principles immanent in all creative 
forms. “ Both the poetry of earthly life 
and the conditions of salvation here- 
after”, he wrote, “necessitate peither a 
sort of continuous and impossible love, 
nor a constant animosity, but speaking 
objectively, a sort of harmonious tension 
of hostility and love, in face of higher 


A LESSON FROM A VILLAGE 


It has been stressed times out of 
number that the nearly seven lakhs of 
Indian villages are the backbone of the 
nation, socially, economically and 
culturally. The communal problem 
bears less heavily upon the villagers 
than on the populations of the zowns. 
The Editor of that valuable monthly 
journal The Rural India, in pointing out 
in his July issue this relative exemption 
of the villages from intercommunal 
bickerings and friction, cites the recent 
report in Rashtra-Veni of Shrimati Hem- 
- prabha Devi’s visit to Nisinda village 
near Talora, where fifteen or sixteen 
Hindu families were livinz peacefully 
and amicably with about four times as 
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Yet near ae he came to conceiving 
the duality which is a condition of true 
unity, he never, as even this sentence 
will suggest, ally succeeded in “ de- 
stroying the negation” in himself, and 
so in “redeeming the contraries”. 
Hence his hatred of the human in him- 
self and in Lis fellow-men, and his oscil- 
lation between an esthetic love of the 
senses acd a monkish denial of them. 
In his atærment to the finite he was 
as much utd:r fate, as little a truly free 
spirit, as those were who abandoned 
themselves 1 the infinite. And the more 
one ponders the problem, the more one 
realises thet it is only by fidelity to 
both, in cceative love, that man’s hu- 
manity xay truly express the divine. 


HucuH PA. FAUSSET 


many Muslim families. The joint 
Hinit-Muslim Panchayat was function- 
ing efficiently and any culprit would ac- 
cep- unquestioningly the punishment it 
pronounced, irrespective of the commun- 
ity cf whoever carried out its sentence. 


Here is one instance, and we are not sure 
thut numerous others of the kind do not 
exst in Rural India, which bears out our 
ofirion that the communal canker is a 
ralgnant growth peculiar mostly to our 
wban life, and that where the corruptin 
fence of selfish politics has not sprea 
is taint, the two communities have lived 
znd do live still in perfect unanimity and 
uarmony, of which happy state Nisinda 
described above is an example. This is one 
>f the many thi which our cities can 
and have yet to Jearn from our villages. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF OLD IRAN 


v 
{Dewan Eshadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri writes on a theme of great 
importance at che present time in India.—Ep ] 


There is mucl talk today about the 
many conflicting creeds and cultures, 
castes and communities in India and 
the alleged impossibility of tte 
emergence of an Indian nation and an 
Indian culture. We hear loud war-cries 
of “ Pakistan!” In fhe South a political 
party has raised ts slogan, `“ Dravida 
for Dravidians !” and urges the purga- 
tion of the Dravidian culture by remov- 
ing from it the conteminations due to 
the Aryan culture. Szme time ago an 
imaginative votary o7 Tamil derived the 
Tamil alphabet straight from heaven. 
Similar claims have been set up for the 
Telugu script. These wer-cries zre but 
a few of the sounds and a'arums 
generated by the clash of inteliectual 
arms in modern India 

My aim herein is to show that the 
reality in India has always been not 
conflict and clash of cultures but their 

e™Mtual contact and coLakcration. We 
need not go here into the question 
whether the Dravidians and the Aryans 
were both immigrants into India or had 
India as their original ome, That 
matter is far from clear. Nor is it clear 
whether the Méhenjo-Daro and 
Harappa civilisation was Davidian or 
Aryan or Sumerian. But what is clear 
is that there was a comp ete blend cf 


Aryan and Dravidian caltires. Tha 


story of Sri Rama’s acventures in 
Kishkindha is most suggestive in this 
respect. It is a reversal of the old clash 
between Aryans and Dasyu: or Dasas. 


Ther is a story in Travancore that the 
King of Kerala fed the combatants on 
bott. sides during the Mahabharata war. 
The tde of war flowed to and fro all 
over ndia. Sometimes North Indian 
monerchs carried their victorious arms 
southwards and at other times South 
Indian monarchs carried their banners 
inco Werth India. Asokan pillars are 
found m South India. The Andhra 
Kings let their impress on North India. 
Every sich military overflow led to a 
new cros<-fertilisation of cultures. Even 
more tna the military overflow, the 
religious overflow cue to saints and 
sages who went all over India disputing 
and preaching, singing and dancing, 
brought about a fusicn of cultures. 

I wish specially to emphasise here the 
interrelation between Aryan and Iranian 
cultures, tae Islam-Iranian cultural 
blend and tue later Hindu-Muslim one. 
All these show that what we have to-day 
is a Hencec culture expressing itself 
through a Hindu, a Parsi, a Muslim or 
a Christian technique. 

The aAryen: and the Iranians were 
one in race ard in religion. They had 
once a common home. Probably it was 
in what is now called Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. TLe people who lived there 
and founded a rreat culture were known 
as the Arvans. It was only later that 
they separated, one branch colonising 
the Indus River system and later over- 
spreading tae Ganges River system, and 
che other brench colonising Persia. 
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Later yet each called the other by the 
geographical name. The Aryars in 
India called the Aryans in Persia 
Paraseekas ; the latter called the former 
Hindus and ther land Hapta Hindu 
(Sapta Sindhu, i.e. the Land of the 
Seven Rivers), the seven rivers being 


the Sindhu, the Chenab (Chandra 
Bhigi), the Ravi (Parushni), the 
Sutlej (Satadri), the Saraswati, the 


Ganga and the Yamuna. Or the seven 
rivers may also have been the Indus, 
the five rivers of the Punjab and the 
Saraswati. The Saraswati, though it was 
a small river and is not traceable now, 
was extolled as the best of Motners 
(Ambitamé), as the best of rivers 
(Naditam@) and the best of goddesses 
(Devitama). See Rtg Veda II, 41, 16. 
Very probably the region round it was 
the cradle of the human race. {See 
Rig Veda II, 41, 17). The Zend-Avesta 
also refers to the most sacred river 
Harahvaiti (Saraswati). 

The two branches of the Aryan race 
were great each in its own way. 
Professor Max Müller says in The 
Science of Language :— 

~ “The Zoroastrians were a colony 
from North India. They had been 
together , for a time with the people 
whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Veda. A schism took place 


and the Zoroastrians migrated west- 
wards to Arachosia and Persia.” 


Professor Spiegel says :— 


“The Iranians emigrated last from 
India, and thus carried with them the 
largest share of Indian characteristics.” 


This emigration led to the Perso- 
Aryans developing the antique culture 
in a new way which was destined to have 

*a profound influence both on the Indo- 
Aryans and on the Semitic races. 
Dr. Haug says :— 


“The intoxicating Soma beverage 
was replaced by a more wholesome and 
invigorating crink prepared from 
another plant, together with the branches 
cf the pomegranate tree, and without 
any process @i fermentation (simply 

water is poured over them) ; but the 
name, in the Iranian form Homa, 
remained, and some of the ceremonies 
alsa.” 


This was because the genuine Soma 
which grew on the Himalayas and in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers was not 
available in Persia, and so a substitute 
for it was found in the mountains of 
Iran. Later the genuine variety of 
Soma became scarce in India, and so 
the Aswalayana Grihya Sutra allows 
the Putika or Phalguna plant to be 
substituted jor it. Other substitutes 
are stated’ in the Shatapatha Bra@hmana. 
Thas slowly the old intoxicants fell into 
disuse. This was not the only change. 
Very possibly also the dissenters among 
the Aryans objected to the Aryan 
sacrifices. Dr. Haug writes :— 


“The ancestors of the Brahmans and 
these of the Parsees (the Iranians) 
lived as brother tribes peacefully 
together. This time was anterior to the 
combats of the Devas and the Asuras 
which are so frequently mentioned ig 
the Brahmanas, the former representing 
the Hindus, ths latter the Iranians.” 

The Iraman leader Zarathushtra 
(Zoroaster) was a religious reformer 
who led his men to Iran after they had 
been beaten in battle by the Indo- 
Aryans. He cried out in Yasna 46 :— 

“To what country shall I go? Where 
shall I take my refuge? What country 
is sheltering the master and his 
companions ?...I know that I am help- 
less....For, I have few men. I implore 
Tkee (Ahura Mazda) weeping, thou 
living God.” 

Zoroaster, aiter leading his people to 
Iran, consolidated his position there. 
He gave them yery lofty ethics, and a 
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metaphysics of his own waich dffered 
slightly from the Indo-Aryen metaphys- 
ics. He taught the world the glory cf 
Ahura Mazde who created the Universe 
and was the cole source af light ard life 
and wisdom and goodness. In the 
Iranian religion there is ne attercpt to 
identify God ard the Universe. Nor is 
there any trace cf belief in Karma and 
Reincarnation? There is a clear com 
ception of a ftture life wherein there 
will be a distritution of rewards and 
punishments according to deeds done 
during life. The fran:ar. scriptures 
exalted morality and righteousness 
(Asha). Among the Iranians, as among 
the Hindus, the cow became a sacred 
animal. The caste system? prevailed in 
both, in one form or another. , 

That there was a great schism 
between the Aryans and the Iranians is 
clear also tecause Zorozster treats 
the word “Deva” as meaning Demon. 
Ahura Mazda means the Wise Being 
God is Light, Justice, Cmnipotence 
Ahura corresponds to the Sanskrit worc 
Asura. The word Asura is used in some 
portions of the kig Veda in respect ol 
gods and especiclly of Varuna, and in 
other portions as meaning demons. In 

ig Veda, X. 124, it is used in both 
senses. In the dA-herva Veda it means 
only demons. Dr MacDonnell is, how- 
ever, wrong ir sying in his book on 
Sanskrit Literacure that Sura was coined 
from Asura. Sava, means the shining 
being. The srlleble r@ protably comes 
from the root kej (to saire), or the 
root Rā (to receiv2) or the root Rā (to 
give). Thus Sura and Deve mean the 
same thing. . 

It is thus very likely tha: the Irarians 


were the dissenters, because while the 
Vedic Devas become Demons in Zo- 
roastrianism, there is no contemptu- 
ous condemnation of or even any 
reference to Mazda in the Vedas. Very 
possibly Mazda is only the Vediz God 
Mitra in another form. Amesha Spentas, 
who are sad to be Ahura Mazda’s 
children, correspond to the Adityas. 
The foremost of them was named Vohu 
Manah (the Good Mind). Vohu 
Manah ccrresponds to the Holy Spirit 
and is the revealer of Ahura Mazda’s 
secrets to men. Next to him are Asha 
(Righteousness), Khshetra (Power), 
Aramaiti ‘the goddess of the earth and 
of wisdom and piety), Hau-vatat 
(felicity) and Ameratat (immortélity). 
The Rig Veda (VII. 36, 87) refers to 
Ritamahim aramatim jnam Devim 
Ritajndm. =n Zoroastrianism Sraosha 
is the god of obedience. Airama Ishyo 
Means the desired friend. 

Zoroaster’s ethics are lofty and noble. 
The concept of Asha is the counterpart 
of the Vedic concept of Kite. He 
sharply contrasts Right and Wrong. 
Emerson says well that the universe 
when looked at from the point of view+ 
of the intellect becomes a Unity, and 
when looked at from the point- of view 
of conscience becomes a Duality. After 
all, the contrast of Ahura Mazda and 
Angramanyu is nothing more than a 
counterpart of the conflict between 
Nirguna Brahman and the Gumnas. 
Zoroastriamer. stresses the eternity and 
victory of Ahura Mazda. Its gospel is 
an optimistic gospel. Man mus: be 
ethical to win God’s favour. He must 
have Humata, Hukhta and Huvarshta, 
i.e Good Thoughts, Good Words and 





1The doctrre of Karma is implicit in Zoroastrianism. The late Sir Jivanji © 
J. Modi has written an excellent as! on the subject, which is included in his volume 
D. 


entitled Orienta. Conference Pabers— 


2 See The Dinkerd, Val. I, pp. 35-7.—ED. 
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Good Deeds. Zoroaster preferred the 
good life in the world to mere asceticism. 
Agriculture is enjoined in his scriptures. 
Among social virtues he specially 
commended ‘Truthfulness, Faithfulness 
and Charity. The Parsis are even 
to-day the most chantably disposed 
people in the world. 

Thus Zoroastrianism developed a 
high ethical ideal and a clear-cut 
Dualism in metaphysics. The former 
had a great effect on Hinduism just as 
did later the protestant movement of 
Buddhism, born in India itself. But in 
India the wonderful monism of the 
Upanishads was a rare and, radiant 
flowering and could not but be regarded 
as the greatest forward step in metaphys- 
ics. As a result of the schism which led 
to the Perso-Aryans going away from 
their parental home, they missed the per- 
fume and the sweetness of such a splen- 
did blossoming. They missed also the 
wonderful synthesis which was attained 
in the Brahma Sutras of Vyasa and in 
the Bhagavad Gita, which form the 
very summit of religious thought. But 
the sublimity of their ethics, their clear 

a>vision of the antagonism between 

` Right and Wrong and their unwavering 
monotheism had a wonderful effect on 
the neighbouring Semitic religions and 
brought to Hinduism a re-emphasis on 
the ethical life as an indispensable part 
of the spiritual life. 

Zoroastrianism firmly believes in 
immortality and in heaven. The 
conception of heaven is refined as the 
House of Song and Praise, the Home 
of Saints. Zoroaster understood and 
realised “man’s destiny on earth and 
beyond in the terms of a divine family ”. 

* The Souls cross over the Chinvat 
Bridge and pass into heaven. Chinvat 
means the separator (of the good fram 


the bad). Zoraster himself is said to 
keep the Bridge, to guide the Souls over 
it and to pleat, for them before God. 
Zoroastrianism has the two concepts of 
Individual Jydgment and the Last 
Judgment. The bones of the corpse 
were ordered -o be preserved, as there 
was faith in a resurrection of the body. 
Aramaiti woud give pure and sinless 
bodies in heeven and the good souls 
were destined to live there in perfect 
heppiness. ‘There was also a belief in 
the Return. of Zoroaster and in the 
renovation amd regeneration of Crea- 
tion. 

Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism 
aid Jainism are Aryan religions. 
Jadaism, Christianity and Islam are 
Semitic religions. These seven religions 
rule the world to-day. Of the former 
group Zoroastrianism profoundly influ- 
enced Judzism, and through it, Christi- 
anity and Islam. It influenced and 
perfected th= concepts of monotheism 
and immortality and heaven and hell 
:n those faiths. Mr. Samuel Johnson 
says well in his book on Persia :— 

“ Although a flood of physical force 
swept its special name and organization 
out of beng, its soul passed into 
Mohammedanism, Judaism and Christm, 
lanity to mould these new accessions to 
the same essential purpose.” 

Strangely enough, Islam swept 
Zoroastriansm out of Persia and the 
unconvertec and unconquered remnants 
of the Iranians came back to the bosom 
of the arcient but Eternal Mother- 
India. Tyo causes contributed to this 
result, Ome was that the Islamic 
Brotherhocd was not weakened by the 
Hindu or Iranian caste system or the 
Christian class system. Further, Islam 
created aml maintained a military or a 
semi-militery culture whereas the Hindu 
and Zcroastrian polities had become 
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overcivilised, luxurious, pacific and dis- 
organised. 

But this Islamic conquest of Persian 
culture led to a modificetion of the 
spirit of Islam. Profesgor Darmesteter 
says :— 

“Islam indeed as practised in Persia 
is no Islam at all. It is the ancien: 
religion of Persia clothed in Mussulman 
formulas.” 


Sufism is tha blend of Zoroastrian- 
ism and Islam and was profoundly 
influenced by Hindu Vedantism. Mr. 
M. C. Parekh says :— 

“The origin of this new spiritual 
movement, in all probability, is tc be 
found in India.” 

Sufism had its finest efflorescence in 
Persia and in India and shows the 
influence exercised by both on Islam. It 
is, in short, the subtle and sweet ripen- 
cng due to the g-afting of Islamic cn 
=ndian thought, and vice versa. Mr. 
M. C. Parekh sas with trus discern- 
ment :— 


“The fact that Indian Moslems, 
according to this author, have taken so 
kindly to Sufism, clearly shows that the 
Moslems of India, a very large majority 
of whom come from the Hindu race, 
eRe still true to their racial genius anc 
spiritual heritage.” 

Babar, Akbar and especially Prince 
Dara were profoundly influenced by it. 

One of the finest episodes of Indian 
history is that releting to the Parsee 
Pilgrim Fathers, The unconverted and 
unconquered Zoroastrians fled to India. 
India was really a country of repatria- 
tion and not a country of exile to them. 
The Parsee Pilgrim Fathers came tp 
Hindustan at the beginning of the 
eigath century of the Christian era and 
since then have flourished as a 
community in India, Their worship of 


e e 


the Sun and the Fire made them 
t-oroughly acceptable and accepted in 
India. Akbar treated them with respect 
and kindness and helped in the spread 
> their culture in his court. He wanted 
a religious and cultural blend of Hindu- 
an, Zoroastrianism and Islam. 

It is not possible to refer in detail 
here to the cultural and religious blends 
c£ Hinduism and Islam in India. I have 
tred to do that work in a series of 
ar. cles on “ The Evolution of Mysticism 
in India”, which is to appear in these 
pazes Not only in music, painting and 
a-chitecture was there a harmonious 
b-ecding, of the highest ideals of the 
Islamic and Hindu cultures, not only 
were the Taj and the love of perfumes, 
A‘ier, the procuct of such a fusion, but 
alzo in the field of religion and of philos- 
opk” Indian Sufism brought special 
graces of its own and the great Saints 
Chettanya and Kabir and Nanak 
showed the common basic ideas of the 
two religions. Islam felt the impact of 
Hiaiu mysticism and idealism and 
Hinduism felt the impact of Islamic 
derrircracy. 


` 


r- 


fster the advert of British rule, @ 


Chris-ianity made considerable advance 
in India. In Malabar and elsewhere it 
had progressed even earlier. The 
Christian ideals of service and social love 
and <ractical philanthropy have deeply 
-nficecced both Hinduism and Islam, 
as well as Indién Zoroastrianism. In 
its uzn Christianity has felt the fine 
touca Df Persian and Indian Sufism and 
cf Edn Vedantism. 

å<. a result of these currents and 
cross-carrents, India has stamped her- 
self indelibly on all the cultures— 


whether home-born and home-bred or 


immiz-ant and India-bred. All the 
religions and cultures in India show 
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certain features indicating their Indian- 
hess. We find in them all a quive-ing 
sense of the sacredness of life, a concept 
of universality in diversity, a high 
ethic, a preference of defensiveness to 
aggression, a fine mystical feeling and a 
deep sense of the divine. The blend of 
cultures in India is real. Though the 
social and religious formule and 


techniques of <he various communities 
may differ and must be preserved in the 
icterests of civersity of charm and 
charm of divecs.ty, they will in future 
b2 concordant and not discordant, and 
we can witness hereafter the forward 
fow of the Indian Culture through the 
life of the Indian Nation. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


ASOKA’ S EMISSARIES 


Most of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ article 
on “ Asoka, Heir of ‘The Way’*’, which 
appears in the First Issue for 1940 of 
Indian Art and Letters, is devoted to 
showing how that great Indian ruler of 
the third century B.c. carried on the 
spirit of the teaching of Gautama the 
Buddha, to whom he owned allegiance. 
For example, though the expressicn “ the 
Way” does not appear in any of 
Asoka’s rock and pillar Edicts, he refers 
repeatedly to growth and to becoming 
and to action in accordance with 
Dhamma. She mentions also the com- 
pound bhava-sudhi, enjoining man to 

_ cultivate self-restraint and to foster the 

*. divine growth in himself, which we might 
equate with the Buddha’s “Cease to de 
evil; dg good.” 

Some of her most interesting com- 
ments, however, are in reference to the 
claim against which she has protested 
before, i.e, that Asoka’s emissaries to 
other countries were missionaries in the 
sense of propagandists oz Buddhist 
theology. She seems to challenge even 
the idea that Asoka sent missionaries of 
any kind outside of India. 

The Edicts say only that he sent men of 
a sort, called incidentally dite (a term 
never, I believe, used for religious missionera 
o7 messengers, “as far as” (ie, to the 
confines of) certain Western dominions. 

* Jt was indeed no theological dogmas 
that Asoka promulgated but the mozal 
verities which underlie all creeds end 
which the Buddha had so greatly 


stressed. Reck Edict XIII, quoted by 
Prof. Rachakumud Mookerji in his 
valuable ert cle on “The Proponent of 
Universal Religion” (THE ARYAN 
PATH, January 1935) seems, however, 
to leave nc doubt that Asoka’s emis- 
saries did travel not only to but also 
in other Indian kingdoms and carried 
their messaze to the territories of “five 
Greek king”, identified as the contem- 
porary rulers of Syria, Egypt, Macedo- 
nia, Cyrene and Epirus. In all of these 
he claimed. to have won a “moral con- 
quest” (D warma- Vijaya) so that people 
were following his moral injunctions. 
It woull, of course be preposterous 
to see in “his effort at moral education 
an attempt at proselytism. Mrs. Rhys 


Davids injeed points out that in Ging. 


XII Aska specifically “ deprecates 
“commencing one’s own sect and blam- 
ing ancth=r’s. ..save lightly’ ”. Mission- 
ary activty in the objectionable and es- 
sentially self-righteous modern sense 
would have been unthinkable to the wise 
king whe recognized the unity of all re- 
ligions ic. their central truths and who 
wrote :— 


Whosoever extols his own sect and con- 
demns tke sects of others wholly from a 
hJind devotion to his own sect, i.e., from the 
thought, “‘How I may glorify (dipayama) 
my own sect”,—one acting thus injures all 
the more the interests of his own sect. 
Therefore, it is very desirable that the fol- 
lowers o? different sects should be brought 
together in concord (samavéya) that they 
might know of tie doctrines held by others. 


LIGHT iN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 


III.—IN IBN AL- ARABI AND HIS 
*CONTEMPORARIES 


[This i the third of this instruct-ve series of articles by Dr. Margaret Smith 
on the concep-ioa of Light in Sifism—Ep. ` 


The conceptior: of Ligh: set forth by 
al-Ghazéli was developed by a great 
theosophist of Andalusia, Muhyi al-Din 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, the “Granė Master” 
of Siifism. He was born at Murcia in 
AD, 1165 and after studying in Spain 
travelled to the East, visiting Egypt, 
Syria, Baghdad and Asia Minor. He 
settled finally m Damascus, where he 
died in A.D. 1240. He was a profound 
and criginal thinker, making use of 
many systems of thought, including 
Hellenism and the Episties of the 
Ikhwān al-Safa’ and, not least, the teach- 
ing of his immediate predecessor, al- 
Ghazali. Ibn al-‘Arabi was ar: esoteric 
in his mystical faith. for he felt the inner 
light at work within himself, and in that 
radiance he saw inyeiled the mysteries 
of the Unseen. 

He was the great exponent of a system 
ob pantheistic mcnism, which he sets 
forth chiefly in his “Meccan Revela- 
tions” (al-Futihm al-Makiyya) and in 
“The Bezels of Divine Wisdom” 
(Fustis al-Hikam) ard also in a shorter 
work the Kitab cl-djwiba (Book of 
Answers) : he also wrote a collection of 
poems, “The Interpretation cf Divine 
Love” (Terjumar cl-Ashwé@g), which 
is based on the same doctrine. 

Like al-Ghazālī befo-e him, he regards 
Pure Being, that is, God, as Pure Lig'lt 
and therefore, like a -CGhazili, he consid- 
ers Light to be synonymous with exist- 
ence and darkness synonymous with non- 
existence : light is the source of all good 


ard darkness the basis of all evil. The 
D:7ine Essence, Uncreated Light, is all 
that exists. 


“* He is the very existence of the First 
and the very existence of the Last and 
the very existence of the Outward and 
the very existence of the Inward. So 
that there ‘is no first nor last nor out- 
werd nor inward, except Him.” 


Bat while the Divine Essence, the one 
Tra Light, is all that exists, Light, by 
its very nature, must manifest itself ; the 
One zan be regarded as a pure Essence, 
withaut attributes, beyond relation and 
theresore beyond knowledge, or as an 
Essenze endowed with attributes, God 
in acion, the Light manifested in the 
universe. While the Essence is One, the 
attrid_tes are many, and when the Light 
B macifested, it becomes Oneness in mul- | 
tiplicizy. What seem to us realities are ` 
kut tze shadows due to His light or 
lesser .ights reflected by the Ligat of 
lights. “ The universe”, writes Ibn al- 
‘Arabi “in relation to God, is like the 
st.ador to the substance”, and again, 
“The place where the shadow of God 
appears is called the universe, and from 
this sazdow His infinity may be real- 
ised.” What is known is the shadow, 
but jus: as from the shadow we do not 
knoy tke extent of the substance or form, 
so we may say that the shadow cas: by 
the Ligh: of God is known, that we see, 
His mer: festation of Himself in the uni- 
verse, but that He Whose manifestation 
it is is unknown. Shadows have no sub- 
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stance in themselves because of their lack 
of light, but this shadow is His, from 
Him it appears, and unto Him it returns. 
In so far as He is manifest in many 
forms, He is called the Universe, which 
is therefore God, but in so far as His 
Being is One, the Universe is called His 
shadow. 

Again, using another simile, Ibn al- 
“Arabi describes all created things as 
the reflection of the knowledge of God 
seen as in a mirror: “creation” there- 
fore is not a bringing into existence out 
of non-existence, for all things have 
existed aforetime as ideas in the Divine 
Mind ; the universe is simply the out- 
ward aspect of that which in its inner 
aspect is God. But as the object reflect- 
ed in the mirror gives nothing of itself 
to the mirror, so the emanation of the 
Divine Light, giving being to what is 
in the world, means no division of His 
Essence : His action is like that of the 
sun, shedding its light upon that which 
would otherwise be dark: He was. and 
is, for ever One,? 

The soul represents the human per- 
sonality, and by knowledge of its own 
nature the soul can raise itself to Uni- 
versal Soul, that is, it can return to God 
from Whom it came. As the Prophet 
said: “He who knows himself, knows 
his Lord.” Man consists of a body, which 
is dark and gross, and of a spirit, which 
is simple and luminous, possessed of the 
power of apprehension, and this is really 
an emanation from the Light of God, 
which takes the form of the “ rational 
Soul”. The means of apprehension. in 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s view, is always Light, 
without which nothing can apprehend or 
be apprehended by the mind or the 
» senses or the imagination. “ When vou 
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apprehend wha is audible”, he writes, 
“vou call the light hearing, and when 
you apprehend what is visible, you call 
the light seeing” Everyone who appre- 
hends and ey2ything apprehended must 
have some relitionship with the appre- 
hending Light, which is God? Human 
souls vary in their degree of enlighten- 
ment, for th= revelation of the Light is 
in proportion =o the extent to which the 
heart is prepared to receive it. Just as 
the glass of = lamp when clear enables 
the light wit=in to shine forth and the 
mirror, whe polished, reflects the 
light more perfectly, sa also in the heart 
that is pure the inner light is seen more 
clearly. 

The highest aim of man is to realise 
and revea] xis Divine nature and so to 
become consciously one with God. If a 
man clears:s his heart, says Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, then the Light of God shines forth 
more cleer.y and continuously within 
him. Of the Path which must be follow- 
ed by those who seek this purification, 
Tbn al-‘ A-abi writes in his Interpre- 
tation of “ystical Love, where he de- 
scribes the pilgrims on the way to God, 
travelling through the night of their 
bodily =cistence which shrouds the 
spiritual Lzht within. He speasof the 
war betwen this world of matter and 
cohesion and the Divine Ideas which the 
world Icyes and desires because its exist- 
ence is cerived from their regard upon 
it. It is “acs natural world which hinders 
the heazts of gnosti¢s from apprehending 
the Drvine Ideas. The pilgrims, he 
states, {xop to rest at dawn, which is 
the bcuzdary between this phenomenal 
world and the spiritual world where all 
is irradisted by the Divine Light. There 
they pit on the garments of sanctity, 





1 Fusus, 
2 Futuhat, Il, p. 365. 





. 177, Li ff, 184, 55, 57. Futuhat i, pp. 365, 578. 
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for the radianc= of gnosis can be gained 
only through Faith and Contemplatioa, 
aided by Love. Love means the subor- 
dination and the sacrifice of the self in 
order that the lover may partake of the 
attributes of tte Beloved and be irradi- 
ated by the Light which is His Essence. 
“Tt is the principle in love that thot 
shouldst be the very Essence of thy Be- 
loved and shot ldst pass away from thy- 
self into Him.” In such a lover the inner 
light seeks to convey to the members 
the Divine realities. “In this station a 
man. sees by Gad, hears by God, speaks 
by God, and moves by God.” 

This is the Unitive life, but Ibn al- 
‘Arabi insists that the mystic has not 
become one witt God, he has only real- 
ised that he is, and always hag been, one 
with Him, “Thou seest all thine actions 
to be His actions, and all His attributes 
to be thine attributes and th:ne outward 
to be His outward and thine inward to 
be His inward.” H2 wno knows himself 
sees his whole ex.stence to be the exist- 
ence of God and ses no change take 
place in his own 2ssence and attributes, 
for God is Light enc he himself is light. 
“When thou knovest thyself, thine ego- 
ism is taken away and thou knowest that 
thou a@renot other than God.” 

Ibn al-‘Arabi was a universalist, for 
he held that the D-vine Light was mani- 
fested in all faiths: the four inspired 
Scriptures, the Qur’ds, the Psalms, the 
Pentateuch and the Gcspel, he considered 
to correspond to tie fourfold Light of 
the Niche, the Lamo, the Glass and the 
Oils Since all things are a manifest- 
ation of the Light, Cec may be worship- 
ped in any form aad, in his view, no 





positive religion could be regarded as 
containing more than a part of the truth. 
S> he advises men not to attach them- 
saves exclusively to any particular creed, 
refusing to believe in any other, for as 
Light is limitless in its manifestation so 
Gzd, the Omnipresent, is not limited by 
any sirgle creed, for He Himself says : 
“ Wheresoever ye turn, there is the Face 
of God.”* But the highest form of 
worship is that dominated by Love, 
wiach knows no intolerance and shows 
cha-ity to all men, for in all it sees the 
light of God shining within. 

Light, therefore, to Ibn al-‘Arabi, is 
the very Essence of God, and since God 
is <ze only Reality and there is nothing 
else in existence, Light is, to him, identi- 
cal with Real Being. 

Contemporary with Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
shang his views of the Unity of Being, 
and Light as the principle of Being, was 
Ibn al-Farid (A.D. 1182-1235), the great- 
est of the Arab mystic poets, an Egyp- 
tian who was born and died in Cairo. 
He ras left a Diwän of poems. The 
longest of his odes is a hymn of Divine 
Love called “The Mystic’s Progress” — 
(Nazm al-Suliik), generally known as 
tae Téiyyat al-kubrã. He regarded him- ' 
gelf az receiving continuous illumina- 
tion, and his poems as the result of 
Divine inspiration. 

Like Ibn al-‘Arabi, he held that the 
univers was the result of—and sustain- 
ed by—a continuous series of illumi- 
nations, emanating from the Uncreated 
Light of God. He, too, finds God in all 
things. Thev, in their manifold forms, 
are like -he shadows thrown by a show- 
man or 2 screen, but the reality behind 





uTarjuman al-Asawaq, XXIL. i, XLVI. 1, XXVI-.1, Cf. also Fuşūş, p. 186. 


2 Ajwiba, pp. 814, £16 
3 Sura, XXIV. 33. 
* Sūra, II. 109. ° 


CE. Articles I and II of this series. 
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them is the hand and mind that moves? 
them. He writes :— 
Regard now, what is this that lingers 
t 


Before thine eye and in a moment 
All thou beholdest is the act of 
In solitude but closely veiled 
Let Him but lift the screen, no doubt 


is 


remains 
The E are vanished, He alone is 
Ang ho, i illumined, knowest that by 
Thou findest “His actions, in the =enses’ 
night.2 

The human soul, he teaches, was pre- 
existent in the eternal knowledge of God 
-and to Ibn al-Faérid the Divige knowl- 
edge is the Divine Light—before it enter- 
ed the body; and in so far as man is 
related to the Divine he is Reality it- 
self, but in so far as he belongs to 
Nature he is unreal. While fettezed by 
the body, the soul is always seeking tc 
ascend again to God, and the Way means 
dying to self in the power of a dis- 
interested love for God, a love which 
opens the heart of the mystic to receive 
the Divine Light, whereby the inner spark 
- ig kindled and blazes up. He writes of 


à the enlightened spirit :— 


Now is e pitchy gloom for vs made 


. dazz 

Since Thow nee gav’st me 
for my gui ce 

And when ou from mine eye in 
outward seeing 

Art Fah a cast it inward, there to 


That men do borrow radiance from 
mine outward 
Tis ta strange, when mine inward 
is Thy dwelling,’ 





1A simile used also by al-Ghazali. 


27T@iyyat al-kubra, v. OE (translated 


8 Diwan, p. 230 ff. (translated by R. A. 


To such a lover, who is no longer 
veiled by his z~n individuality, the vision 
of Unclouded [sight is revealed, and he 
knows himse’f to be one with that Light. 
In his contemplation, says Ibn al-Farid, 
the lover sees himself to be possessed of 
those Divine Attributes which had veiled 
him from himself in the days of his 
blindness and he sees now that he is one 
with Him Whom he loved. “I found 
that my own 2xistence had vanished and 
I realised wtaia my inmost self, that He 
and I were Gus. My attributes are His 
and His ou:ward aspect is mine. I had 
been ever Ow with Him as He had been 
One with me” 

Like Ibn zl-'Arabī, Ibn al-Farid could 
find something Divine in all forms of 
religion, fo: in every form of worship, 
he maintains, it is the One God Who is 
worshipped, whether the worshipper be 
Muslim, Christian, Jew, Zoroastrian or 
idolater. Men are seeking after God 
even when they go astray. “ They who 
fell in loy2 with the sun did not lose 
their way, 5x its radiance is from the 
glory of My Unclouded Light.” So, too, 
the Magizrs were seeking only God in 
their worship : they had seen the radi- 
ance of His Light and thought it to be 
fire, and sa they were divertadery“The « 
rays from te Essential Light itself. 

So Ibn <l-FHrid, too, is a pantheistic 
monist, bolding that all are one with 
that Pure Spirit Which encompasses all 
things wick the glory of its Light. 


MARGARET SMITH 
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THE INFLUENCE OF TOUCH 


[R. B. Pinglay contributes an interesting article on some facts of daily 
occurrence whcse import ig very little undersiood.—Ep.] 


In his article in the Augast 1938 issue 
of THE ARYAN Patu Mr. Jack Common 
has written interestingly of The Unrealis- 
ed Sense : Touch and Hands. His treat- 
ment of the subject is purely subjective 
and invites a fuller elucidation from the 
objective aspect. 

The term, “sense of touch”, is taken 
here to mean nct only the physical sense 
employed in tomcting a mossy stone or 
milky-smooth marble but also more 
subtle and spiritial overtones. This 
sense of touch is so refined in some 
persons that they can distinguish their 
own clothes from those of others by 
mere touch though theirs are of the same 
material and texcure. The revulsion 
felt by Ramak-isina when any one 
touched him with a coin unseen by him 
is decidedly an example of a sense of 
touch of an higt crder. The question, 
“What organ do you close supposing you 
want to dwell upon the feel of a mossy 
stone or to distinguish between the 
 demse.amgilky smoothness of marble and 
the brittle catching smoothness of glass?” 
arises because ‘here are no strictly 
localized organs :cr the sense of touch 
as there are for =2ing and hearing. It 
ig said that maay a highly spiritual 
person while at tis devotions keeps 
dwelling in his mird upon che sacred 
touch of his Gut’: feet. Great souls 
have felt the embracing touca of their 
Lord while in ceed meditation. The 
loving mother in cee> reverie during het 
child’s absence feels rather than imagines 
the child’s caressmg touch. Is it not 
the experience of one and all to feel in 
dreams the loving toucheof cne’s dear 


ones or to shrink with a shudder from 
a zet2stable objec: ? 

The sense of touch is therefore as 
mich realised and felt as any superior 
sere. Its influence is something unique 
and mystericus, something which can- 
not be explained rationally. People 
have elt it, have suffered from or en- 
joy=i its magic influence and either 
welome or shun such an influence. 

S<metimes people run away from the 
infilmance of certain persons because 
they fear their baleful touch. What is 
term2d Hastha-rés or Hastha-visésh 
(infaence of the hand) is commonly 
believed in, although the origin and the 
root of its existence is a mystery, 
Every one at some stage in his life is 
certan that there is some philosophical 
or theosophical explanation of that 
influmce that will relieve him of his 
mental anxiety in the face of the un- 
known. g 

Tte influence of touch is very 
strikingly felt in the medical profession. 
Peop'e say that a particular physician 
or scrgeon is good and can relieve 
suffering. They flocs to him from afar 
not teczuse he is more highly qualified 
and capable than other physicians but 
becazze his patients have invariably 
bene‘tted from his treatment and from 
contac: with him. He administers the 
same irigs as other doctors, but the 
resul-s are quite different and surprisingly 
benefizalL There is obviously some 
quality in him which helps in the relief 
of suffering. It is not the essence of a 
remedy; nor a priceless ingredient, but 
the quality of the physician himself, the 
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mystic or spiritual influence of the 
person who dispenses the remedy, which 
is important. It is never the scientific 
mind that relieves suffering but the pure 
heart and the beneficent hand. The 
very touch of the physician relieves the 
patient of his distress! Thus it is said 
that a physician has Amruta-hastha or 
Dagda-hastha, according as his treat- 
ment has beneficial cr evil effects on 
his patients. In ancient days the touch 
of the King was believed to heal the 
scrofula, which was known as the 
“ King’s-Evil ”. The power of healing by 
mere touch is latent in many, but this 
faculty is attained only by means of a 
good life. This innate power is further 
developed by continuance in the same 
unsullied and unwavering goodness. 
The mystic influence of the bene- 
dictory touch of the spiritual teacher or 
Guru has been experienced by the 
fortunate few among disciples and 
devotees. The Guru places his hand on 
the disciple’s head to confer a general 
blessing or, in specially deserving cases, 
to aid spiritual advancement ; the latter 
is known as Hastha-dikshe. Thus Kavya- 
kanta Ganapati Sastri, a disciple of Sri 
Ramana Maharshi, experienced difficulty 
while engaged in tapas and wished for 
the spiritual guidance of Sri Maharshi. 
Immediately he saw the Guru enter, he 
at once prostrated himself before him. 
As he rose Sri Maharshi placed his 
Divine hand on the disciple’s head, 
whereupon the latter felt something 
spiritual pass through him. Another 
high function of touch is to release 
the soul from bondage. Sri Maharshi 
sat by the side of his dying mother, 
who was gasping for breath and placec 
his right hand over her heart and 
his left over her head until “the 
life in her body became extinct and 
the soul was absorbed into the Spirit, in- 


\ 


ta the peace tnat passeth all under- 
standing ”- 

In everyday ‘tife the influence of the 
hand and touch are regarded as highly 
important. Dgelers solicit their first 
business from the good hand for they 
are sure that az the touch of the good 
hand their goods will soon be sold. 
Similarly the frst customer is never 
allowed to tuch goods without making 
a purchase icr fear that the first touch 
might be inauspicious and prevent the 
sale of all the goods. This first purchase 
ig commonly known in South India 
as Boni and i; rigidly observed by all 
tradesmen ng dealers. Then trees 
planted by zerain hands are very fruit- 
ful while ir. œher cases they are quite 
barren. „The good hand makes the seeds 
sprout, the greem leaves shoot, the 
beautiful flcw2-s blossom and the luscious 
fruits ripen The touch of certain other 
hands makes tne things of nature perish. 
The building whose foundation-stone 
is laid by some beneficent hand prospers 
greatly, and -he house constructed by 
a good ccntcactor who is also a good 
man brings happiness to the owner. Is 
it by charc= that certain other houses 
stand desae and uninhabited for 
years ? ~~ 

The sense of touch is so delicate and 
so individra rhat it is not communicable 
to others. Oe who possesses a refined 
sense of tomch cannot teach another to 
appreciate the overtones of touch. It is 
equally impcssible® to transmit the all- 
important sense of touch in the case of 
music, parting or sculpture. In truth, 
no Beethovsr. or Mozart, no Pyarasahib 
or Thyazareja can teach another his 
Skill At “est one can direct another’s 
steps to the night path to gain knowledge. 
Dexterity 21 touch on the strings or 
with the “mish is only attainable by 
practice az to a certain point; more 
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depends upor each individual’s inborn 
skill. 
The civilised man, æ Mr. Common 
points out, can live in a chaos of noise 
with his ears skut to all but what he 
wills to hear >z can walk in a crowded 
street with his vision clcsed against the 
shapes and colours till he sees the one he 
seeks. But he can also, while wedging 
his way through a crowd cf persons, 
some brushing against him gently, 
others pushing him rudely, be quite 
oblivious of the pleasant or unpleasant 
touch of othe-s, until he touches the 
object of his affection or devotion whom 
he seeks. Thare is thus the same 
“preliminary squtting ouz” or delimit- 
ation of the field of sensation in touch 
as in the case cf the other senses. 
The hand, which is the chief seat of 
the sense of touck, is “a symbol of the 
directive principle of activity either out- 
going (right) or incoming (left) ”. 
The expression “touch of hands” means 
something good and noble and “to keep 
touch ” has corre zo mean to keep faith 
or fidelity. Tnry has Shakespeare 
spoken of friencs as “of noble touch”. 
Persons of like touch are most likely 
to become close friends. 
whe is undergoing spiritual 
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training, however, has to live, so to say, 
in his own atmosphere and must avoid 
che touch of every other human being. 
Why is this so? I wrote in the 
August 1938 number of THE ARYAN 
PATH on “The Power of the Eye”. An 
individual’s magnetism, while passing 
mest forcefully from his eyes, is 
projected also, according to the ancient 
Indian teaching, from his thumbs and 
the palms of his hands. The Western 
prectice of indiscriminate hand-shaking, 
while an expression, when sincere, of 
gocd will and of cordiality, has, there- 
fore, its drawbacks. The Oriental, both 
in India and in China, is wiser in having 
a salutation which does not involve 
stich an exchange of often antipathetic 
magnetic emanations. The wise hand 
is “slow to world greetings”. 

But there are occasions when the clasp 
of a friend’s hand puts new life into 
us end gives us courage to face and to 
overcome all of our difficulties. Should 
not that give the necessary impetus to 
make our own touch such that it may 
be of lixe help in anothers hour of 
need? A good touch and a good hand 
are zs welcome as a good heart, of which 
they are, indeed, the expression and the 
precor. . 
R. B. PINGLAY 


THE THRONE 


The sound of the Wind of the Word, 
Worm round by the Sun, 

Immortal, compels all the Winds 
To return one by one, 

All the Winds to their centres 
Foregather and speak yet again 


From the Throne. 
BARNETT D. CoNLAN 


PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
Il—THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN TO THE STATE 


[This is the stenographic report of the second ofa series of three Mysore 
University Extension Lectures by Sophia Wadia, the Er=t of which appeared last 
month. Professor B. M. Srikantia presided on this occesion—Ep.] 


Friends, 
Yesterday we spoke of Democracy as 
Sva-Raj, the Rule of the Spirit, 


Impersonal and Universal, whose Light 
dwells in the heart of each and should 
shine for all. We saw how the great 
problem of Democracy was Right 
Education ; to-day and to-mosrow we 
are going to study together that problem 
from two points of view: education 
first from the view-point of the State 
and then from that of the citizen. 
First, what does or should the State 
expect from the citizen? Secondly, 
what does or should the citizen expect 
from the State ? 

Common to both parts of this dual 
examination is an important factor, one 
much talked about but not much used. 
Each one of us has a solemn duty to 

y his own “mind-Soul”, the duty of 
reasoning for himself, of gaining percep- 
tion and conviction in all matters in life. 
The herd-instinct, colouring our mental 
outlook, is responsible for a great deal 
of unhappiness and even of vice. And 
more—the very Soul of education is the 
power to apply to all our tasks the light 
of knowledge received by the mind—not 
only received, but also garnered and 
assimilated by the mind. The function 
of Education is to bring to us perception 
of the mind, conviction of the heart—the 
Manas and the Buddhi of our ancient 

«x psychology. Before words are uttered 
and deeds are done the Light of Atman 
passing through our lamp of Budchi- 


Manas mus: be sought and utilized. 
This is the central, the foundational 
method of the right system of education. 
This principle is so generally ignored in 
modem educstional systems that more 
than one vite springs from its neglect : 
people in tte mass follow, like so many 
circus animals, their trainer ; and when 
some revolt against authority and 
tradition th=, go to the other extreme— 
they throw way everything, and in the 
name of liberty embrace license! Not 
that they g¢ve up the herd-instinct— 
they only ga from one herd to another, 
like a conse-vative becoming a radical, 
a Fascist becoming a Bolshevik. Do not 
overlook taz fact: conservatives make 
a herd, yes, but so do Bolsheviks make 
another herd. What we have to learn 
is so to breaden our perceptions, so to 
deepen our insight that we shall belong 
to the sma_ company of those who are 
possessors of the Light of pirit. 
Every boy, every girl, at school and at 
college should be taught to use this 
method ; at present that is not possible 
because most teachers and professors 
are not themselves possessors and 
radiators cf the Light of Atman. And 
the refomr, therefore, should begin in 
the adult community. The modern 
tendency 19 judge a man’s success by his 
capacity tc elbow others out and to push 
himself tc the front is dangerous to the 
State aad debasing to the individual. 
“To ge on in life” so that we may 
come tc :he top, even at the cost of 
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others, is a degrading amoition, As we 
saw yesterday, ccmpetition begets rivalry 
with others and war ‘abroad but it 
begets within oneself pety meanness, 
subtle conceit, corroding genvy. Every 
programme of social uplift or of political 
betterment has to be tested by pure 
reason. This is the backbone of human 
evolution which may be nghtly defined 
as Self-education, In educating the 
Self we grow and make trte progress. 

So, let us eGucate ourselves. 

But what is self-education? Define 
it by the aid cf the philosophy of the 
Spirit as expounded in the Upanishads. 
Self-education = the education of the 
human self by the Lignt of the Universal 
Self. But the Eeli of the Universe, the 
Great Atman, is not something remote 
and far away to be prayed tc and 
invoked with petitions. Tke Universal 
Self is Humanitss Self. The Supreme 
Brahman is omripresent in Humanity ; 
Prajapati, the Lorc of Praja, the Race, 
is active in that Race; recall the strik- 
ing phrases of the thirteenth Gite 
where we read that the Supreme Spirit 
“has bands and feet in all directions ; 
eyes, heads, mouchs and ears in every 
direction.” 

Tim the ancient teaching of the 
Yajur-Veda. Lisier. :— 

“The Purusha bas one thousand heads, 
one thousand eyes, ore thousand feet; It 
pervades the whole earth, and yet it dwells 
in space of ten digits.” 

The Universal Sperit speaks through 
all human mouths. observes through all 
human eyes, works through all human 
hands. The hands v each of us are the 
hands of Brahmar : the mouth of each 
of us is the mouth of the Supremt 
Furusha. This is the basis of Self-edu- 
cation. The humen self, that is, your 
self and mine, has to educate itself for 
the uplift and the se-viee of the whole. 





In a hundred places in our ancient 
phlosophy this concept of the human 
Soul serving the cause of the Universal 
Sprit, the individual serving Humanity, 
is stressed. The very doctrine of 
Avitaras implies this. Why does 
Krahna incamate yuge-yuge, from age 
to age? “For the establishment of 
LDh::rma, I am born from age to age.” 
There is no g-ander or nobler or more 
inspiring ideal than the one we come 
acres in the traditional life of the 
Buctha. It is said that the Tathagata 
hav-ng secured the supreme Light of 
N:rvana renounced it, so that remaining 
witk humanity, He might help and 
serve it. 


AL this may sound remote and 
metadhysical, even unrelated to the 
subject of our study. But is it? Without 
this spiritual foundation self-education 
and self-made men spell arrogance, 
strenzth, individualism run mad. No, let 
us repeat—self-education is the education 
of -h2 human self so that it can serve 
in ane through life the Self of Humanity. 

In che light of this definition not only 
the young at school and at college, but 
also fie adults in the struggles of life 
have z prize to work for, a goal to reach, 
an ob-ective to attain. What are we to 
attain through self-education? The 
capaciy to serve: capacity unfolded 
implie growth, evolution; service 
render-d implies that that evolution is 
takirg place on the spiritual plane, that 
is, for he good of all. 

Here let us note the similarity between 
the St.te and the school. The State 
is the schcol for the adult; schools, 
colleges universities, are but devices 
througr which the young are educated ; ` 
but so so the professions are educational 
devices—the clerk, the lawyer, the 
ergineet, are also learning while labour- 
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ing in the State. What the student is 
to the school, that the citizen is to the 
State. This principle is not universally 
recognised ; but, unless it is, harmony 
will not subsist between any State and 
its citizens. At the present hour, the 
citizen is exploited by the State—in 
small or in great measure ; and Nature 
being compensatory, in the sense in 
which Emerson uses the word compen- 
sation, the citizen tries to cheat the State, 
whether in paying his income-tax or in 
some other way! Shila harmony, 
between citizen and State will not 
emerge till two factors are fully 
recognized in self-education. e 


First, education must enable a person 
to earn his livelihood, to keep his body 
and Soul together and more, to build his 
home and to maintain it. But this vital 
and important function at present is 
separated from the duties of citizenship 
and of service of the State. Second, 
serving the State through our profession, 
our very means of livelihood, is an ideal 
not strenuously worked for to-day. In 
this concept are the roots of real spiritual 
socialism : a man must continue to 
educate himself, must grow and evolve 
every year of his life, and the avenue 
for that education, the channel for that 
growth, is his own profession, his own 
means of livelihood. The Great Buddna 
gives Right Livelihcod—Semmayjivo— 
as the fifth step of His Noble Eightfold 
Path. The very soul of Right Liveli- 
hood is the use of the means of liveli- 
hood for the good of others, for the good 
of all. At pfesent the lawyer or the 
engineer, the doctor or the architect, 
unless employed and paid by the 
Government lives for himself primarily 
and most of the time; and even when 
employed by the Government he is not 
always a servant of his co-citizens, but 
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often a master and a rude master at 
that; he serves in the first place his 
superior officers, ’with an eye to occupying 
the seat of chat superior! Only in- 
directly does he serve the State. 

Now, we who are adults have to 
educate ourselves in this ideal—of 
serving our fellow-men through our 
daily life, at home, at office, in the law- 
court if we happen to be lawyers, in 
the paddyäəld if we happen to be 
farmers. While the adults of this gener- 
ation have to take themselves in hand, 
the case is not very different for the 
youth at school and at college. It is not 
recognized that self-education begins 
very early in life; the pupil educates 
himself even at school—at present non- 
self-conscicusly, and the pupil has to be 
taught to do so consciously and delib- 
erately. Eut let us confine ourselves 
to the adult citizen. 

This self-education depends almost 
entirely on self-discipline. Right liveli- 
hood whick. zhe Great Buddha advocated 
depends or right discipline of ourselves. 
If the greacest problem of Democracy 
is Education, as we saw yesterday, so 
the great problem of self-education is 
the mode cf self-discipline, Self- tion 
and self-łscipline alone bring forth 
Sva-Raj, real Self-government. Right 
Livelihood ig the apex of a Divine 
Triangle ; from that point proceed two 
lines, one is self-education, the other is 
self-disciphme and, these two are connect- 
ed at the zase by the third line—Service 
rendered tc the State and to Humanity. 
Unless ir. earning our livelihood we 
manifest tre capacity of educating our- 
eselves by correct discipline so that our 
profession, high or low, is of some help 
and inspiration to our fellow-men, that 
livelihood is not Right Livelihood, 
Sammajitc. There is self-government 
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in Britain anc im France. end even in 
Russia and in Italy, but what kind of 
self-governmen:? Real Sva-Xaj has for 
its synonym Dharma-Raj, and it is 
through the fu filment of Dharma which 
is Duty, Law and Order, taat in our 
individual lives cr in the State Self- 
Government is realized. 

Without disc pline no Sate can exist : 
the condition of a State, whether it is 
spiritual or material, liberty-upholding 
or tyranny-impos:rg, is shown through 
the laws of thet State anc the way in 
which those laws are administered. Bad 
. laws and tyrannical governments cannot 
be overthrown—this is the lesson of 
history—by bad conduct ard bloody 
revolutions. This idea is impHcit in the 
doctrine of Avacaras: Krishna, the 
Righteous, by his Rightecusaess over- 
throws unrightecusness-adharma. Knowl- 
edge dispels igroraace and v-rtue vice. 
In considering, therefore, the duty of 
the citizen to tke State the first factor 
to recognize is that the citizen has a 
duty, a persona, duty, to the State : he 
has mot merely ths duty of paying his 
taxes and of observing the laws imposed, 
but also he has a voluntary contribution 
to make throcgh Right Livelihood 
? whatever mede of that Livelihood 
may be. 

Tum now to what self-discipline 
implies in the scene of self-education. 

The most vita question which is on 
the lips of everzbody, even when the 
idea of self-education has not occurred 
tc him, is: “ What is this force of evil, 
of passion and lust, of anger and wrath, 
of greed and covetcusness, of egotism 
and pride, and ail the other uglinesses. 
with which the human being is carsed ? ” 
The good and the evil within cach one 
of us forms the subject-metter of 
discipline. Self-discipline has twc aspects 
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—one related to the subduing and the 
transmuting of the evil enveloping us; 
the second related to the unfolding of 
the good qualities inherent in our 
spiritual nature. This dual task consists 
net in acquiring knowledge, but in 
applying knowledge, in practising that 
wick we know by our mind to be true - 
and gocd and beautiful. Knowledge is 
important, highly important, but we 
must make sure first that that which we 
call knowledge is not false knowledge, 
and next, that the knowledge is not 
applied in a wrong direction. The 
{accor which will strike you immediately 
when yoy endeavour to educate your- 
self by disciplining yourself in the two- 
folc manner described is that knowledge 
is relaced to virtue and to morals. Why 
is it, friends, that with so much 
knowledge abroad there is increasing 
vice, enhancing competition, ever expand- 
ing misery? Test any line of knowledge 
by the light of your perception of virtue ; 
avo-d, nay, not only avoid but reject 
the mere economic and pragmatic point 
of view, and insist on looking at events 
and iceas, at facts and speculations 
from the point of view of the Soul, the 
Immortal Soul which you are, and you 
will agree that a great divergence exists 
betweer. the point of view of the ancient 
Sages, the Seers of the Vedas, the 
Singers of the Upanishads, and that of 
the modern man of science—who, if he 
is shallow. knows everything, and if he 
is profound admits in all humility that 
his Enowledge is bounded by limiting 
horizons ! . 

You vill need knowledge in disciplining 
yourself ; let that knowledge be such as 
will bring you virtue—the feeling of 
divine altruism, of enlightened generos- 
ity. The discipline with its two depart- 
ments we must examine. It is a vast 
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subject on which psychologists hold 
divided and conflicting opinions. Some 
of us who have studied comparatively 
ancient Asiatic Psychology and modern 
Physio-psychology and psycho-analysis 
are strongly and definitely in favour of 
the ancient schcol. Very briefly let us 
see what kind of discipline the ancient 
texts such as the Gita and the Upani- 
sheds recommend. 

Each human being is a mixture of low 
and high, of evil and good, of ignoble 
and noble. The low, the evil, the ignoble 
pertain to an aspect of ourselves that 
we ourselves dislike and more—some- 
times positively despise. Whois there 
among us who has not experienced the 
pang of remorse when we have indulged 
in that which we loosely call wrong? 
The first point in self-discipline is to 
recognize this duality between—shall 
we call it the despised lower nature and 
the other, the despiser? The high, the 
good and the noble pertain to the Soul 
aspect of man; our higher aspect, that 
is, the Soul, is the beholder, the spec- 
tator, the perceiver—the Upadrashtra 
of the thirteenth Gita who observes the 

| weaknesses and the meannesses of the 
1 lower, 

Study this lower nature first from the 
point of view of personal happiness and 
personal advancement in life. Vice be- 
fogs perception as alcohol does. Even 
a little alcohol affects our sight because 
the very retina is impressed and further 
—mental perception is affected. A little 
alcohol every day undermines mental 
clarity ; so it i$ with moral weakness. 
Viciousness grows out of small moral 
lapses. A fiend in human form is as 
much a product of evolution as anything 

“else in Nature. This is not generally 
understood : a little alcoholic indulgence 
is not Iooked upon as dangerous or even 


as wrong; sc with small moral lapses. 
Wrath is feaæd but a little irritability 
is looked upén as natural; gross 
sensuality is condemned, but small 
lapses are vipked at; a black lie is 
censured, buf a white or even a grey lie 
is often conzidsred legitimate; and so 
on. These litte defects, these small 
moral lapses, are grave detriments in 
their cumulative effects. 

The Gita brings out very forcefully 
how the vicious tendencies blind us to 
truth, to ncbiltty, to righteousness. In 
the third discourse Krishna speaks of 
“the constent enemy of the wise”— 
nitya vairi: and what does it do, this 
væri? It sways the senses, indriyas, 
the mind, Manas, even Buddhi, the 
heart-insigh=, and more—note, please— 
it bewilders and deludes the Deki, the 
Lord in tke 2ody. This principle of 
desires and passions, kama, produces 
that kind of difference which is danger- 
ous to the whole social order. Yesterday 
it was said that the saint and the sinner 
were not of equal value to the State, 
while the Brehmana, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaishya and zhe Shudra, the lawyer and 
the doctor and the engineer, were of 
equal value though different in their 
qualities and actions. Difféfences of 
Guna and o° Karma are opportunities 
and avenies of the soul; but when 
these are noi used as opportunities and 
avenues for soul-growth they become 
dangerous eements, not only in our 
personal Hfe but also in the life of the 
State. There is no difference in value 
to his own Soul-growth and to the State 
between an efficient lawyer and an 
efficient engineer—efficiency including, 
please remember, the moral factor— 
but between an honest and sincere 
lawyer and a dishonest, lying lawyer 
who exploics his clients there is a differ- 
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ence which tke State cannot and should 
not permit. In disciplining ourselves 
this aspect of out place, our value as a 
citizen of the State, must be fully 
considered. . 

The second aspect of Sel:-discipline, 
that aspect which pertains to our 
higher Soul-natrre, is more positively 
and more comtructively related to our 
duty, our dherms, as a ctizen. Our 
personal character, our personal capac- 
ity, that is, oar moral insignt and our 
mental output, are assets tc the State 
and to the country to which we belong. 
In the Manusmriti as ir the Maha- 
bharata, Gch@r2, good concuct, is a 
concomitant of dharma. “ Achdra lak- 
sheno dharma” says the Makébharate : 
“The mark cf dharma is» achira.” 
Again, it is said that “the Shruti and 
the Smriti declare chara to be the 
highest dharma”; this is in the 
Manusmriti. Nowadays &chHra, good- 
ness, and politics are two compartments, 
instead of only one 

Our time is reary up and we must 
close. The duty of the citizer to the 
State for the buidirg up of a Spiritual 
Democracy is so to discipline himself in 
thegarning of his livelihood tnat through 
it he is able to make the gitt of his 
mental capacity, his moral werth, to 
the State which cffers him the training- 
ground for the evclution of his own Soul. 
Not in some special heroic way hes 
the State to be se-ved, but in the sphere 
of our own life, whatever it be _ living 
in the attitude of sonsecration w2 render 
service and thus we zrow. In at least 
two Upanishads, in the Chéndoga and 
in the Teittiviya, th2 man wno attains 
perfection is declared zlso to have attain- 
ed Swa-Raj; the v2cy term is used. 
Just as Soul-enligtteament is rekzted to 
gense-control, so also is Spiritrel De- 
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mocracy related to vice-control, to the 
axpression of the great virtues. Those 
zitizens who attain the rank of leaders 
nave a special obligation to the State 
and ta the people. The honesty de- 
manded of a government official to-day 
is not sufficient. The leader of 
citizens and the maker of laws should 
rot only display the honesty recog- 
nized in diplomacy and in state-craft ; 
he must possess mental integrity 
and an honest heart. In the India of 
to-morrow, even of to-day, we must 
demand not only good character as they 
do in other lands, but something more : 
we must demand if not attainment of 
spiritual status at least a sustained 
endeavour to live the Higher Life, in 
which thg senses are controlled, the mind 
is kept pure, egotism and selfishness are 
suddued and the sense of justice is 
expressed. The home of the leader and 
of the legislator must be a Centre of 
Light. The leaders capacity to think 
clearly and to labour assiduously in 
matters of State is intimately related to 
his life at home. His home is the 
mozal and spiritual gymnasium where 
he must exercise his moral and spiritual 
muscles sə that he may bring to his 
work, to his service of the Stafe, moral 
and spiritual energy. 

What is the moral and spiritual 
exercise to be undertaken at home—not 
only by the husband, but also by the 
wife ; not only by the parents, but also 
by the children; not only by the em- 
ployers, but also by the servants? In a 
single verse the Buddha has shown it— 
the mode of real prayer, which 1s seeking 
the Light of the Spirit. In the Dkamma- 
pada it is described :— 


“Self is the Lord of self; Shat, higher 
Lord could there be? When man 
subdues well his self, a Mi have found a 
Lord very difficult to fin 
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This is the same prescription as is 
found in the Upanishads and in the 
opening verses of the sixth Gita. Only 
the Light of the Spirit can bring real 
Sva-Raj to the State and to the country 
to which we belong. 

In building his home every cicizen 
should invoke the Light of the Self, which 
is beyond and supericr to the light of 
the moon and the sun and the stars, but 
which is nearer to the heart than the 
stars, the sun and the moon. Do not 
expect the Light to radiate from the 
Halls of Legislative Assemblies if the 
Light of the Spirit does not shine forth 
from the Government House and from 


the homes of timisters. 

In the Masusmriti the Grihastha- 
asurama is calli Shreshta, the highest 
of the four ashramas, and the duty of 
every State tq-day is to enable every 
Citizen to resccre to the Order of the 
Householder zs supreme position. In 
the India of to-day let us be Builders 
of Homes, pious homes, prosperous 
homes, philanthropic homes; for thus 
only India. 26 a real Spiritual State, 
will arise to spread her Ancient Knowl- 
edge abroad, to shed her Light of the 
Spirit over the whole world, and thus 
will fulfil kez mission of service to 
Humanity. 

SOPHIA WADIA 


HIGHER THAN LIBERATION 


Writing in the May Adelphi an “ The 
Hope of Liberation” Mr. R. H. Ward 
differentiates between the effort towards 
liberation which is self-escape and which 
permits as short cuts all the pleasures of 
life—which may imprison man further 
instead of releasing him-—and the libera- 
tion which understands the necessity 
for discipline and has self-transcendence 
for its goal. The former he blames as 
“the author of a world-condition such as 
we are at present experiencing”. Tne 
latter he praises as “ positive liberation”, 
bringing man to more abundant life, 
bringing all his potentialities mto play, 
making him more than himself. 

But to seek for oneself even the latter 


liberation, the Mukti or Nirvana of the 
Indian ascztic, is, from the point of view 
of altruism and of human brotherhood, 
but a higher escapism, spimtual selfish- 
ness if ycu will, but selfishness all the 
same., 

Compass.0n speaks and saith : “ Can there 
be bliss when all that lives must suffer? 
Shalt thou be saved and hear the whole 
world cry?” 

Buddhizm points to an even nobler 
goal, that of the Bodhisattva, who, hav- 
ing attained the spiritual stature of a 
Nirvanee deliberately renounces the bliss 
of Nirvana, to remain with sinning, suff- 
ering Humanity, to guide its stumbling 
progress towards the Light. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


IDEAS FROM VEDANTA * 


One who had the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. B. K. Mallik at Oxford in 1920 
but had since lost touch with him— 
which happens 19 be the case of the 
present reviewer—will greet the publi- 
cation of his Tre Real and the Negative 
with pleasurable expectations. The charm 
of manner and Srilliance of conversation 
which distinguished the young Indian 
philosopher of those days conveyed also 
a sense of purpose. Here, one felt, was 
a thinker whose self-chosen destiny was 
lo contribute to the mutual understand- 
ing of East and West—srecifically of 
India and Englend—somewhere near to 
the very roots of ideation, upon the 
plane of metaplveic proper. His new 
book—539 pages of elaborate cerebration 
—is best considered in the light of a 
possible fulfilmert of this vocation, for 
such, if anything, will be the value of 
his performance. 

The beginning of the work suggests 
a very sound mefhcd upon Mr. Mallik’s 
part. He does mot, as some have tried 
to do, expound Irdian philosophy in 
English with occazicnal illustration from 
Western thinkers. Instead, he sets up 
as an individual thinker, with a quite 
new and purely individual perception of 
the Truth to tell vs—which is what most 
Western metaphys cians have done. Then 
he proceeds to criticize the findings of 
Western philosopis-s from Descartes 
onwards and with particular attention 
to that thinker’s ciscovery that tnere is 
an affirmation of keligf or certainty even 
in the very process of doubiing—which 
is the kind of thing usually done by a 
Western philosopher ambitious to make 
a contribution to metaphysics. 

But in thus putting on the mantle of 
a European pandit—correct to every dé- 
tail of the cut anc tie trimm:ngs—Mr. 
Mathk remains whet 2e is. Ard in con- 


seqience we have a very interesting cri- 
tig_e of a certain aspect of European 
phsosophy, namely, its treatment of the 
ccrcept of the Negative; but the ideas 
waih emerge in this way and are, so 
to speak, insinuated into the mind of 
the reader, are ideas from the immemor- 
ia: Vedanta. This is a method of philo- 
sodzic cross-fertilization which is inter- 
estizg and might, if many practised it, 
produce deep effects. 

Actually Mr. Mallik—who has not for 
no-hng Spent so much of his life at Ox- 
forc—is at his best in the first part of 
the book, where he is defining his own 
posiz.on as a purely logical one. In the 
latter half he essays the less congenial 
tasc of outlining something of a 
Wellenschauung or Loka-Scmgraha, from 
the position defined; and in doing so 
betrezs his weakness, which is a lack of 
factual or tactual contact with the world 
he Hs in. One even fears that his long 
absense from India has not been well 
compensated by long residences in an 
England so much limited to Oxford, the 
aome of English philosophy and other 
-ost causes. 

Even in the logical section, this weak- 
ness appears. There is too much lofty 
gene-aization as to what all the philos- 
cphers or large factions of them are 
supp2=d to have taught or assumed, m- 
suffideatly substantiated by concrete and 
indivicual instances. This not only fails, 
at times, to carry conviction: it puts 
needless strain on the reader, who feels 
that ṣe stratosphere has become too 
rarefiz= to breathe. And when it comes 
to the effect of world* thought upon 
world-iistory, this defect is a still more 
dangaus disability, for one is made to 
doubt i? Mr. Mallik knows the world he 
is dealing with. For example, he has 
a lorg dissertation upon the historic 
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effects of the two conceptions of God, 
which he calls the Incarnationist and the 
Absorptionist,—which perhaps corre- 
spond broadly to those held in Christen- 
dom and in Asia, though that is not the 
contrast he is explicitly presenting. He 
asserts that the Incarnationists, by pzo- 
ducing systems supposed to derive from 
Divine origin, become too absolute in 
their claims, and are prone to prosely- 
tisation and war. But this generalisa- 
tion, which is plausible enough, is not 
balanced by its contrary, which has as 
much history to confirm it, thar the 
Absorptionist attitude, with its mystical 
belief in man’s power to raise himself to 
Godhood, is found closely related to 
secular ambition no less dangerous, ambi- 
tion to produce or to become tke Divine 
leader, the temporal god on earth, whose 
worship exacts the most sanguinary rites. 

Later on Mr. Mallik tries to draw com- 
fort from the “fact”—as he thinks— 
that modern man has lost his beliefs in 
an omnipotent God and in an incarnate 
Evil. and no longer believes in sacrifice 
or suffering. He is outgrowing all these 
beliefs as “ blunders”, says Mr. Mallik, 
but is finding instead a new sense of God 
and of religion in the very absoluteness 
of his scepticism, which is leading him 
to a new sense of omnipotence (his 
own ?) through discipline and technique. 
This is to enter a realm of such vast 


speculations taat it is hard to say any- 
thing very corvincing about it ; but Mr. 
Mallik seems *rather blind to things 
actually hapnening around us, such as 
the idealizaticr. of mass sacrifice, suffer- 
ing and death in the causes of human 
cemi-gods, ard the unprecedented exhi- 
bitions of faith in evil which men are 
now giving. As for the growing real- 
ization in many intelligent minds that 
our boasted “technique” is all based 
upon the compulsion of matter, and not 
on the cc-cperation with life, which 
might be ¢ sounder basis for hope, he 
seems never 70 have heard of it. Frank- 
ly, when Łe peers into the future Mr. 
Mallik’s vkon is a little like the opti- 
mism of ar. old-fashioned Liberal, which, 
with an intelect like his, is odd. 

The style of the book is very fluent. 
rising at times to eloquence ; so that it 
is strange (ne book should be so diffi- 
cult as Ù is to read. The truth is that 
the author has written far too much, 
and is qui= unaware how often he is 
repeating himself in different words. As 
an old ccllege friend of his, a Chinese 
student named Fu, used to say, “ Every 
man has ius drawbacks: Mallik’s is 
talking.’ And so it proves in this, his 
magnum cous; there is far too much 
talk for fhe amount of thought, though 
the latter & considerable and the best of 
it is substantial. 

PHILip MAIRET 


DEMOCRACY IN THE FUTURE * 


The main theme of Professor Dewey's 
close-packed and deeply interesting 
book is the urgent necessity of re-think- 
ing democracy. The classical formula- 
tions of democratic principles—American 
and French—-belong to the pre-industrial 
era, when the main effort of democratic 
legislation was*to secure the maximum 
liberty for the individual in a system of 
social relations which were largely 
personal. This liberty was secured by 
placing strong checks on the activity of 
the central government, and establishing 


the consifztional rights of the citizen. 
This negative or purely political concep- 
tion of democracy is inadequate to the 
problems of an industrial society, in 
which sccil relatiens are depersonalized 
and the individual person is not an 
effective azent as compared with the 
organizel groups—the business corpo- 
rations, the trade unions and the like. 
The very meaning of private property 
1s radical y changed, so that the social 
effects of the conception of the sanctity 
of private property, which were 
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beneficent when agricultire was the 
main occupatioa, become cuice different 
when it is app ied to the huge business 
corporation: ior in this new form 
private property involves a vast concen- 
tration of ecoromic powa in socially 
irresponsible hands. Again, the once 
liberating princole of the freedom of the 
press becomes questionable waen only 
newspapers witt a huge circuetion and 
a huge advertisement revenue can 
flourish. 


The very agencies that a century and a 
half ago were locked upon as those which 
were sure to advaice the cause of democrat- 
ic freedom are taose which now make it 
possible to creae pseudo-pvblic opinion 
and to undermine democracy trom within. 

These agencies have moreover 
developed in wa;zs undreamed of. The 
radio is an instrument of prcdigious and 
sinister power for influencing the mind 
and behaviour of the masses. ° 

The conditions created by these new 
social techniques are such thet democratic 
freedom can no longer be regarded as 
something which citizens of zhe democ- 
racies already possess, and have only 
to defend. The truth is rather that 
democratic freedom has now to be 
deliberately willed and created. There is 
no simple means to this end. Society 
is now so complex that the effects of 
any legislative act of the central govern- 
ment are largely incalculable. Tke only 
way to deal adequately with such a 
situation is™to adcpt the truly scientific 
procedure of framing hypotheses and 
testing them. But to commend this 
procedure to the democratic masses is 
no easy task. Tey expect pznaceas, 
and demagogues wll always be ready to 
offer one. Moreover, as we have.seen, 
big financial interests which are not in 
the least concerned to establish demo- 
cratic freedom, ar2 in contrcl of the 
instruments of information and propa- 


garda. Thirdly, education is not really 
cor-elated to the democratic end : people 
are not educated into the capacity of 
forming an independent judgment ; they 
are not prepared for the responsibility 
of democracy. 

The dangers which now confront 
democracy are thus immense. Professor 
Devey would probably say that Euro- 
pean democracy has already succumbed 
to them ; not only positively in the totali- 
tarien countries, but negatively in the 
courtries which have had an il- 
cons.dered war-collectivism hurriedly 
forced upon them by the effort to repel 
total tarian aggression. It is but natural 
that Professor Dewey should primarily 
be concerned with the future of democ- 
racy in America: for there it still has 
the opportunity for peaceful develop- 
ment Here is his weighty conclusion :— 

Democratic ends demand democratic 


metacds for their realization. Authoritarian 
methods now offer themselves to us in new 


guises ..Our first defence is io realize that 
dem can be served only by the slow 
day-br-day adoption and contagious diffu- 


sion im every phase of our common life of 
methods that are identical with the ends to 
be reached, and that recourse to monisti 
wholesale, absolutist procedures is a betray 
of human freedom no matter in what guise 
it presents itself. An American democracy 
can serve the world only as it demonstrates 
in tke conduct of its own life the effica 
of plural, partial and experimental methods 
in securing and maintaining an ever-increas- 
ing release of the powers of human nature, 
in the service of a freedom that is co- 
operatie and a cooperation which is 
voluntary. 

Every sentence in that passage 
deserve to be pondered. To-day an 
Englishman meditates it with sadness, 
for he cannot but reflect that it is 
unlikely that his country will enjoy, for 
many vears to come, the security and 
the fresdom which would enable it to 
advance, with America, along the path 
of expecimental democracy. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
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Knife and Life in India. By T. 
HOWARD SOMERVELL. (Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

Dr. T. Howard Somervell is an 
eminent surgeon of South India. He is 
well known also as a climber of Mount 
Everest. He is in charge of the “ largest 
medical mission in the world’, which 
centres round the mission hospital in 
Neyyoor, Travancore. He draws his 
patients from hundreds of miles around, 
chiefly for the excellent surgical work 
done by himself and by his small band 
of workers. 

The story of the growth and the 
development of the mission reads like 
a novel. He has been connected with 
it for seventeen years and in this book 
gives of his varied and rich rience 
of his patients and their life. His 
dynamic personality is stamped on every 
page and one cannot but appreciate the 
frank and fearless way in which he 
speaks his mind. 

The only flaw in him is that he is a 
missionary, i.e. a propagandist who seeks 
to sell his wares by decrying those of 
others. The desire to show the excellence 
of Christianity leads unfortunately to 
the rather uncharitable method of 
looking always for defects in the other 
man’s religion and morals. As the aim 
is to attack and to conquer, the interest 
is centred only on the vulnerable points 
in non-Christian life, and therefore the 
picture given of that life is altogether 
out of focus. No civilised person 
wishes to prop up magic, witchcraft, 
devil-worship and superstition. Com- 
bine with such a distorted approach the 
self-complacency of a young aggressive 
civilisation which cannot divest itself of 
its own standards of thought and 
conduct, and you can account for the 
reactions to Indian life contained in 
this book. 

This is all*the greater pity, for the 
type of Westerner who is apt to read 
Knife and Life in India already suffers 
too much from this very disease. So 
long as the “ holier-than-thou ” attitude 


exists, represented by the effort to save 
and to civilise the “heathen in his 
blindness”, ang is fostered by books of 
this kind, there can be no possibility of 
fellowship or of brotherhood between 
peoples, for fellowship implies comrade- 
ship and ‘tnderstanding, neither of 
which is possible where one party looks 
down on the other. 

Is it no: to such superior self-com- 
placency that we must attribute the 
contempt with which he describes 
indigenous methods of healing? And 
yet he himself admits that the people 
have undying faith in them and will 
come to h.m only as a last regort. This 
is not mere conservatism on their part. 
In spite of all that he has to say against 
these methods he will find, if only he 
takes pains to study them, that there is 
a wealth of science behind them, the 
practices of quacks and magic men of 
course excepted. One knows of case 
after case where Western doctors had 
failed and where indigenous methods 
have effected a cure. 

Illustrations can be cited from the 
book to show how the desire to pick 
holes Jeads the author also to a false 
view of Hinduism. Such, for instance, 
is his belief that Hinduism teaches 
selfishness and is opposed to brother- 
hood. On the contrary, the one sin 
most decried in Hinduism is egoism 
(ahamkatc) which must be got rid of 
to attain salvation, and necessarily 
connected with the condgmnation of 
egoism is the belief in an ultimate unity 
which regards all man-made distinc- 
tions 3uch as caste, over which our 
author stumbles, as illusory and non- 
existent. 

Full cf life and interest as the book 
is and correct as the facts may be 
which it cites, it is a proof, if proof 
were needed, that the whole missionary 
attitude is vicious. True knowledge and 
brotherhood can come only when people 


, live taeir own religion and leave others 


to live theirs to the best of their ability. 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 
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The Deeper Causes of the Wer and Its 
Issues. By GILBERT MURRAY, VISCOUNT 
SAMUEL, W. R. MATTHEWS, ERNEST 
BARKER, SIR WILLIAM “BEVERIDGE and 
Others. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

It is like travelling into aftotaer climate 
to tum from the grim teblirg of the 
effects of war to this calm ang civilised 
discussion of its causes, The papers here 
collected are acdresses given under the 
auspices of the British Institute of 
Philosophy. Th2y have the unity, there- 
fore, of minds cultivated under the 
influence of similar meditations, All are 
agreed that war is an evil, Cne might 
expect such a corclusion from a gathering 
of philosophers werd it not that a 
contemporary meting of the heirs of 
German philosophy would begin with 
the opposite assumption. War is en evil, 
they say, because it may destroy civili- 
sation, But this civilisation has hoth bred 
and survived many wars—what cause is 
there for its sudcen frailty? One says 
sin; two, a destructive herd-instinct ; 
three, the influence of bad Nazi philos- 
ophy; four, disselief in & religious 
absolute turning to a temporal one, 
Leader and State instead of Gcd and 
Church ; five, decay in the Christian 
soul of Western civilisation ; six, narrow 
nationalism misusing en international 
science ; seven, the lack of a basis for 
order in Europe ; and eight, the existence 
of national armaments. In that crude 
summary, you may see how each out of 
his special knowlecge illustrates a facet 
of one essential fact : che peoples of the 
West have lost their religion ; with it, 
that general pattem of livirg which 
asserts the kinship of all men; s> they 
cling to the lesser community of their 
nation, and endeavor to impos: its 
order upon their neighbours. Their 
unsuccess is war : tke effort of thoce who 


Chakravalam. By NALAPAT NARA- 
YANA MENON. Translated by N. BALA- 
MANI AMMA, with a Foreword by 
Sopla Wania. (international Book 
House, Bombay. Re 1/12) 

Shrimati Balamart Amma has here 
attempted a free English rendering of 


heve no order in themselves to impose 
orzer on others. 

The diagnosis is sound. Beyond that 
vizon becomes myopic. The book ends 
wi Sir William Beveridge’s plan for 
a Federal Europe which would include 
Gecnany as wall as the democracies but 
exctides Russia, Italy and the Balkan 
stai2s. Now that is certainly an issue 
of this war. Germany would federate 
Europe under her dominion ; the Allies 
mus: attempt a linking of the European 
statas which is stronger and more effec- 
tive than anything the Versailles treaty 
envicaged. ‘Po.iticians may think such 
a settlement a great achievement, a 
philcsopher might permit himself a less 
parcchial view. Federated Europe does 
not =ell peace ; it does not remove the 
symptom’ diagnosed; it does not re- 
assert the general community of man; 
it dces not resurrect the soul of Chris- 
tendon; it does not abandon great 
armaments. “ First, the federation should 
be p-epared to use its armed forces in 
suppot of international justice through- 
out the world.” To impose order, in 
shor:, itself lacking faith and decayed 
in soa, 

Now what we must ask from the 
Britis: Institute of Philosophy is a 
compenion volume dealing with the 
causes of peace. The assumption that 
peace zomes whenever fighting happers 
to stop is an unworthy one. Peace has 
to be made, and people are alway3 
making it. When they go to war it i3 
not for any other reason than this, tha: 
tempcrerily they are not in themselves 
creating peace. It ig an aptitude that 
has to ce rediscovered now, as it has been 
many times before. Man is a prince of 
peace, and philosophers should never 
tire of pablishing the peace in man. That 
is their zlory. 

Jack COMMON 

° 
one of ier uncle’s inspiring poems in 
Malayaiam. Translating poetry is al- 
ways a ‘azardous business, but Shrimati 
Balamari Amma’s version sounds at 
once aCequate and exquisite. In Chakra- 
valam tte poet does indeed glance from 
Heaven => Earth, from Earth to Heaven. 
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A grain of sand, a blade of grass, dancing 
fireflies and crawling serpents, tigers and 
owls, the silent shadow, a chance bump 
against a wall—these set him thinking, 
and soon his thoughts embrace the uni- 
verse, The fetters of convention break 
asunder and reveal the intimate relation 
between God, Nature and Man. The 
earth-crust that cribs and confines human 
vision falls off, and the poet, 

...Wwith an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
sees into “the life of things”. He rea- 
lizes that seeming variety, conflict and 
disorder are but the isolated nctes of 
a moving symphony that is God’s own 
writ. He feels coursing through his veins 
the one impulse that ever ebbs and flows 
throughout the Infinite; his synoptic 
vision sees the identity between giant 
star and star dust, between the ages im- 
memorial and each fugitive moment of 
time; he hears all Creation hymning a 
Song of Honour, and he joins the choral 
song. His doubts are resolved and hence- 
forth Eternity is manifest even in the 
dull routine of the day. 

The word “chakravalam” 
“horizon”. Man’s horizon is 
measure of his own aspirations :— 

Everything is small to those eyes, who 


means 
the 


Reflections on Indtan Travels. By 
CHANDRA CHAKRABERTY. (Vijaya 
Krishna Brothers, Calcutta. Re. 1/8) 

This is a strange book whose title is 
as misleading as it is catching, for it is 
not, strictly speaking, a book cn Indian 
travel, though travel may have caused 
the author to write it. It reads rather 
like an intimate diary of one interested 
chiefly in history and in the present 
pathological conditions in various sec- 
tions of the country and the treatment 
which is being attempted. It is a jumble 
of facts and speculations with scant 
arrangement «and inadequate editing. 
The author might well divide his book 
into two distinct volumes, the one 
comprising his historical data and the 
other his materia medica, his comments 
on diseases, their symptoms, treatment 
and history. 

To the real India as the spiritual 
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bave condensed infinity into the orbit of 
their vision. 

But the more ye see, the more there is 
still to see ; the horizon allures us from 
afar, and yet, as we approach it, it 
recedes far irto the distance. 

The void seems as though inciting our 

curiosity thus : 

“Look! thou shalt see!” 

As with eagerness intense we observe 
multifoliate Nature, the myriad forms 
of creation, “the mixed pigments of day 
and night” and the patterns of perverse- 
seeming destinies, the enkindled Light 
fuses them all into refulgent harmony 
and the puzzling dichotomies disperse, 
leaving only the “ face of eternity loom- 
ing like a white lotus”. And look ! we've 
come through ! 

Chakrevalam belongs to that class of 
creative literature which unites poetical 
and mystizal ecstasy into a single flame. 
Words are symbols and sentences are 
often prayer-like in their incantatory 
magic, Shrimati Balamani Amma de- 
serves the gratitude of all students of 
mystical poetry for making available to 
them in English this trembling recorda- 
Sar of a sexsitive soul’s reaffirmations of 
aith. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


home of the human race and even to 
India’s terrestrial beauties, our author 
is as blinc as he is awake to the ugly 
side of life which is to be found any- 
where by those who seek it, There are 
undoubtedly collected here many statist- 
ical facts and figures of interest to the 
historian end perhaps to the medical 
missionary, but there is nothing to 
inspire or to elevate the mind of the 
reader, no poetic beauty, nothing of 
philosoph:cal interest, nothing, in short, 
which in the opinion of this reviewer 
warrants its publication as a book on 
Indian travel. Though this volume is 
likely to find but few readers, those who 
do even scan its pages dealing with ill- 
“ness will have an erroneous idea of the 
True India. Perhaps, though, the book 
has an object and bears a message which 
has been utterly lost on the reviewer. 

P. C. T, 
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This Spitituclism. By C. J Seymour. 
(Longmans, Green ps Co, Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

This unpreteatious soke is valuable 
as showing thə reaction of an open- 
minded sceptic z0 < first-hand experience 
of spiritualistic sjhenomena. Mr. Seymour 
has given his readers the benefit of notes 
made by him o2 visits to mediums and 
“circles” of varied qualities. With the 
Great Reaper wielding his scythe to some 
effect over an ever-growing area of war 
and destructior, we may expect an 
intensified revival of interest in the 
subject of survivel after death. For 
those who are unaware of the vast 
literature of spiritualism, Mr. Seymour’s 
work affords a suitable introduction to 
the subject. He declares “ spiritualism 
to be true”, and suggests that disturbing 
and doubtful paenomena mav be ex- 
plained by the fact that the whole of the 


The Message of Islam. By A. YUSUF 
ALI. (Wisdom cf the East Series, John 
Murray, London. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Yusuf Ali has been preminently 
associated with movements for the 
achievement of spiritual unicy, notably 
with the World Congress of Faiths in 
London. In this attractively produced 
little book he mazes his own character- 
istic contribution ~o taart great end. His 
own contribution, we say; yet not his 
own, for he is -he interpreter of an 
ancient Message, a mouthpiece through 
whom the &sentia teachings cf the Qur- 
fin are here presented to English readers 
in clear and flowing prose. 

In his brief Foreword, the author de- 
scribes himself as “a humble Muslim and 
a devout believer ia the unity of God”. 
Humble he is, forz the learnmg Which 
has gone to the making of this résumé 
is concealed, evident only to the discern- 
ing eye. Only the scholar, as deeply 
versed in Islamic leaming as Mr. Ali 
himself, could judge of the faithfulness 
of his rendering ol tke definitive text? 
But even the novice will see that it is 
the spirit rather than the letter of this 
teaching that is given us here. To say 
this is, however, nc derogation of 


intelligence of the communicating “dead” 
pnzon may not be “available at the 
rel2vant time”. He supports the belief 
in Reincarnation, basing his judgement 
upon the psychological distinction 
between individuality and personality :— 
Personality, which is the sum tctal of 
our earth manifestations, our reaction to 
ial environment, persists only. That 
is, 1 has duration, and at some stage must 
cease to function as personality—thoigh it 
is mot lost or wasted > it and its experiences 
are absorbed into the individuality or soul. 
I: is to be hoped that further research 
wil induce Mr. Seymour and others like 
him to question the validity of the 
thecry of communication by “dad” 
persons, and to check the results of 
moGern investigation by a study of 
psychical phenomena in the light of 
Eastern fand especially Indian) theories 
of tze nature and operation of human 
conssiousness. 
B. P. HOWELL 


a masterly achievement which is the 
more praiseworthy since its purpose is 
to declare “with unfaltering voice the 
Unit? of God, the Brotherhcod of Man’ 

Manifestly this teaching bears the 
mark: of its environment, more familiar 
to Christians than to Hindus. Yet 
modemist Christians may pardonably 
‘wond=r why Adam and Noah are accord- 
ed s noble an apostolate; whe-her 
Jesus was (as the Qurfin says) “of 
virgin birth” ; why, in short, myths and 
legercs are accepted as historical events. 
‘The “Jur-in, like the Bible, needs its 
critical commentators. But there remzins 
tae grand appeal of the Brotherhood of 
Truth in all ages revealed in illumirat- 
ing apothegms like these :— 

Poe ia Teachers are sent to all naticns, 


shes against Evil and guide to the Right. 
aes ea Truth, but fret not about men 
rere it. 


Nothing can lessen each soul’s personal 
reæponsoity for its own 
Man can ascend to the þresence of God, 
but by oml ways and in process of Time. 
can we do to make God’s Light 
shine Torth through the Darkness around us? 
We must first let it shine in our own true 
selves. . . . 
Mr. Ali’s Enghsh is simple, crisp, 
rhythmical, concise. 
LESLIE J. BELTON 
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I Believe : The Personal Philosophies 
of Twenty-three Eminent Men and 
Women of Our Time. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 15s.) 

A man’s beliefs take on a sharpened 
significance in such a time as the present 
when anywhere over no small part of the 
world the next day, the next hour even, 
may well see him stripped, if he is not 
already so, of everything but those 
beliefs. For they must be strong to give 
him, then, strength to stand alone in 
them. Yet if he cannot he is no more 
a man, he is nothing. “If the sun and 
moon should doubt, they’d immediately 
go out” is an authentic human if a dubi- 
ous solar and lunar truth. 

The test of these crucial days is a 
severe one to apply to these, twenty- 
three “ personal philosophies ” of disting- 
uished contemporary thinkers, scien- 
tists, sociologists and writers. It is 
nevertheless the only one that ever really 
matters, even though easier times may 
disguise that fact. Yet, when it is 
applied, the result is disconcerting. The 
main question which emerges is not 
what elements of belief these men and 
women hold in common, but rather 
whether they, and that portion of man- 
kind whom they may be taken to 
represent, have not lost the very power 
of positive belief. E. M. Forster, in one 
of the best of these essays, is very frank 
"about this, “I do not believe in belief.” 
So, less strikingly, is H. J. Laski. “I 
can see-in few individual lives the effect 
of belief.’ Most of the contributors 
would agree with H. W. Van Loon that 
“none of the so-called revealed religions 
will ever give me the. slightest satisfac- 
tion ”, and with Thomas Mann that “ for 
me and my‘ kind the religious is lodged 
in the human”. Lin Yutang gives it 
perhaps its most decisive expression in 


asserting that 


me scot Mean cf ag thee belief left for 

the mo manis a kind of mysticism in 
the oe sense of the word, such as 
preached by Lao-tse, Broadly speaking, 
it is a kind of reverence and for 
the moral ordeg 2f the universe, ples 
resignation to the moral order, and the 
effort to live our life in harmony with this 
moral order. 

(The only really striking exception to 
this common outlook is Jacques 
Maritain, Catholic and Thomist.) 

The key-rote of the volume is accord- 
ingly found to be a kind of tolerant 
humanism, shared by all the contributors 
whether they set such faith as they can 
muster in science, in Marxism, in 
humanity, in the ‘unknown and the un- 
knowable, cr in a more colourful nature- 
mysticism. Practically all write with a 
direct sincerity conducive to simplicity. 
Pearl Buck, Forster, Lin Yutang, Emil 
Ludwig ‚and Thomas Mann make 
possibly zhe most direct appeal; 
Havelock Ellis, Julian Huxley, Maritain, 
Jules Romains and H. G. Wells all 
achieve distinction ; only a few of the 
others descend to levels of political 
triviality. 

Yet the impression of negation, of 
insipidity, remains, and without solving 
the problem whether the fault be in the 
“Delief” or in the “believer”. “ What 
of the fire end faith within you, men 
who march away?” It is the fire that is 
somehcw lacking. These men and 
women stand, one feels, gtill at the 
negative role of the great realisation 
that no one statement or attitude can 
eyer compass the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. What is des- 
perately needed to-day is, however, its 
positive and therefore passionate 
embodiment in a golerant but true and 
truly vitel belief. 

GEOFFREY WEST 


Sacred and Secular, By Eric GI.’ 


(J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., London. 
7s. 6d.) 

Toward the end of his book, originally 

X a series of lectures, Mr. Gill observes 

that “ it seems necessary to say that noth- 

ing I have written here is in contradic- 


tion of wha: I have been saying for the 
last twecty-five years.” This, unfortu- 
fiately, is true, and the reader is likely 
to know in advance what Mr. Gill is 
going to say. It is also a pity that he 
should say the same things over and 
over again. 
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Most of us knew that ke is a devout 
Catholic, an 2xcellent stone-cutter (he 
migh: not care to be called an artist), 
and a man wo throughout his life has 
girded against capitalism and industrial- 
isation, and bas pined fq the Middle 
Ages, the dominance of scciety by the 
Church, and ihe making of goods by 
hand. “Let tae workers take over the 
indus-rial order cf society”, he cries, 
“Tet ig see waere that lezds us. For 
God’s sake do mot let us attempt to sick- 
ly over an enfranchised industrialism 
with the pale cast of bourgeois art-non- 
sense.” “Only one thing matters, Christ 
gave himself; that is the fact of 
Christianity, the keynote,—sacrifice, not 
worldly riches: sacrifice, aot worldly 
prestige, success or complacence.” And 
again, “Christians have acquiesced in 
the dispossession of the workers ; they 
have ecquiesced. in the inhumanity of an 
impersonal financial-control of human 
work.” He aleo exclaims, * Forget all 
about artists keing special men with 
highly superior visions—seeing more 
than other men see—abncrmal men, 
seers and prophets. The best works in 
the wcrld were done before there were 
any art schools or life clesses.” We 
zre not told which works Mr. Gill con- 
siders to be the best in the world, but 
ye do xnow tha: there were art schools 


Urdu Prose under the Influence of Sir pa 
Sayyid. By S. M. ABDULLAH SHAH, 
M.A, DLITT., wih a Forewcrd by Dr. 
MUHAMMAD IQBAL, M.A., PHD. (Sh. 
Muhammad Astraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore. Rs. 3/8) 

Sir Szyyid Ahamad Khan, “he founder 
of the Aligarh Movement, not only 
ushered into tke -solationist Muslim 
scclety of the nireteenth century a new 
era of reconciliation with the progressive 
forces of the West but also brewght about 
a renaissance in current thought and 
literature, Urdu, an offspring of Indo- 
Muslim thought :n India, stil receive 
inspiration from the classical models of 
Persian literature which was. both in 
form ani in spicit, the procotype of 
Urdu literature. Ks writers, Muslims in 
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it very ancient Egypt. 

Many readers will sympathise with the 
aichor’s wish to see life become simpler, 
men more self-supporting and art almost 
aronymous ; with his claim that capital- 
ista has reduced the workman to the 
level of “a tooth in a wheel”; and 
with his desire to see work become 
wholesome and joyous: but have we 
not been hearing this gospel for at least 
seventy years and does it differ at all 
frm the proclamations of William 
Metris? Méess-production, moreover, 
mey have many deplorable results, and 
yet whatsoever changes may follcw the 
present upheaval of half the world, we 
are likely to see a steady increase in 
the mass-production method rather than 
a retum,to the small shop and the bench 
of cae craftsmen. It is a method which 
has the irresistible assets of convenience 
anc speed. A simple pastoral society 
would admirebly suit the present 
rey-ewer ; he even wishes that he could 
cha: with two or three dryads while 
tending his flock ; but he has no belief 
in the power or the will of men 70 go 
back from complexity to simplicity Mr. 
Gill seems, in consequence, to be preach- 
ing an attractive but impracticable gospel. 

Tte book is enlivened by several 
satirical and amusing drawings, the work 
of lIr. Denis Tegetmeier. 

CLIFFORD BAX 


particular, were still averse to the moder- 
nising influences of English literature. 
But the gradual assimilation ‘of new 
ideas began shortly after the Mutiny of 
1857 when Sir Sayyid, the daring 
apose of reconc:liation between the East 
and <ae West, and his ardent followers, 
Muhsan-ul-Mulk Nazir Ahamad, Shibli 
Nv äri, Häl, and others, brought about 
a most astounding change in the outlook 
of Urdu writers. This forms the theme 
of tkis brilliant work by Dr. Sayyid 
Abdulah Shah cf the Oriental College, 
Lahore, 

The era of Sir Sayyid was a period of 
conflic: between science and religion and 


ad 


as English literature stirred the imagina- < 


tion of Muslim intellectuals of India, 
Urdu soon became a vehicle of powerful 


< 
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creative thought. Urdu prose, previously 
confined to artificial word-jugglery 
with thought subservient to an extremely 
florid and ornate style—an imitation of 
fast-decaying Persian—received a new 
orientation, both in thought and in ex- 
pression. The “Naturalists” of the 
school of Sir Sayyid aimed at the revival 
of Islamic sciences on the basis of critical 
and rational judgment. In sharp con- 
trast to the established views, a standard 
of new scholastic theolegy based on rea- 
son was evolved by Sir Sayyid. “the 
tallest tree in the garden of Islam”, and 
by Shibli Nu’mani, whose al-Kalém will 
always stand out as a starting point in 
that direction. The latter was an erudite 
scholar, a poet, historian, critic and 
theologian who contributed mote than 
anybody else to these ideals for the 
“reconstruction of religious thought of 
Islam in the light of new philosophy and 
on new lines suited to the taste of the 
moderns”, though, contradictory zs this 
may appear, he is truthfully described 
as having “strengthened the forces of 
conservatism and of orthodoxy”. 

But, apart from the evolution of the 
new religious thought in Islam which 
found its expression in Urdu prose, an- 
other great contribution was mzde by 


In Communal Harmony, a pamphlet 
-~recently published by the Indian Branch 
of the Oxford University Press, Mr. 
Percival, Spear prescribes homezpathic 
treatment for the present disharmony : 

We should cure communal bitterness by 


adding a tincture of communalism <-self to 
our institutions. 


A fatal policy! The infection of com- 
munalism is now almost completely 
localized in the large centres of popula- 
tion. Mr, Spear’s “cure” would intro- 
duce the poison into the very blood 
stream of the nation and carry it to every 
village in the land. 

He proposes an elaborate system of 
communal guilds which would not only 
regulate the cultural life of their respec- 
“tive communities but have equal 
Tepresentation in a second legislative 
chamber, where any community could 
veto any measure by a unanimcus veto 


Häl and by Shibli, This was the intro- 
duction of a standard of literary 
criticism, The firmer’s Yadgé@r-i-Ghdlib 
and Mukadd-ma and the latter’s Sh’tr- 
ul-Ajam established for Urdu writers 
new principles f literary criticism, main- 
ly borrowed irom English works on the 
subject, Hence we find that histories 
and biographies like Hayat-t-S’adt and 
Hayat-1-]Gwil were written from the 
standpoint of scientific and critical ana- 
lysis of facts and that the application of 
a well-definec licerary standard produced 
in the works of most of the Urdu writers 
remarkable effects in moderation, sound 
judgment ard observation. 

English litereture influenced Häl and 
Shibli even nore than it did Sir Sayyid 
but none of them lost their individuality. 
“ While Sir Sayyid cut his figure on the 
European pattern, Shibi utilised the 
European, pattern and changed it into 
something 2evw.” Halil, on the other 
hand, “ was animated by a literary spirit 
of consciously interpreting the past in 
the terms cf modern knowledge”. 

The wors on the whole is original 
both in theme and in treatment and can 
be read with zreat advantage by all in- 
terested in Urdu literature. 

BIKRAMA JIT HASRAT 


of its representatives. The plan is com- 
prehensive, even plausible in some re- 
spects, but the premises are false. It is 
not true that the communities of India 
differ in ideals of living, in ethics and in 
fundamental morality. It is not the 
strengthening of existing divisions and 
the creation of new ones that will cure 
communal bitterness but mutual trust 
and the forgcing of selfish aims in devo- 
tion to a common goal, the freedom and 
the well-bsing of the country as a whole. 
Incidentally, Mr. Spear refers to “a 
self-governing India” but three tell-tale 
words show that his idea of “ self-govern- 
ment” is no: that of the Indian patriot. 
He sugge:ts—save the mark !—that 
the Chief Justice might for a time, and 
even permanenily [italics mine] be a judge 
appointed by mutual agreement between the 
Indian and British Governments. 


Pu. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SRI zs. MR. AS NAM=-FREFIX IN INDIA 


As an honorc title of address our 
countrymen kave, of late, been using 
freely the word “Sri” or its contraction 
“Sr ’, the diacritical mark upon the S 
(to indicate tre first of the three “Sa’s” 
of tte standard Indian alphabet) often 
being dropped The worc is expressive 
appropriate and simple; it 1s, in fact, 
written by a single diphtkong (af ) of 
the Devanagari alphabet. It should be 
adopted universally or et least more 
widely in view o: the fact that no other 
comuron word from a related language 
has ever been suggested. 

Several of our newspapers and periodi- 
cals have made it a policy to 
use an Indien title before Indian 
names. Jourrals in Indian languages 
almos: invariably put Indian or 
Oriental prefixes to the names of our 
countrymen. The Benares nationalist 
daily, 4j, goes © far as to use the Indian 
prefix “Sri” before foreign names alzo, 
just as English papers would persist in 
using “ Mr.” etc. in the case of Indians 
too. The credi: of consistently using 
“Sri” for nearly a quarter of a century 
goes tc that Hind: daily : even when it 
issued an Englsh paper, To-day, for 
a time. under the editorship of the ez- 
Minister SM Sampurnananda, it invan- 
ably used “Sri”. “Sr” as a contraction 
was being used in Mahatma Gandhi's 
Young India for a time about 1927-28. 

The European titles of address—Mr., 


Monsieur, Herr, etc—are exclusively 
usec for an Englishman, a Frenchman 
or a German, respectively. Why should 
we Indians nave no common honorific 
2eme-prefix ? 

Adopting “Sri” as a commor. name- 
prefix will not necessitate the exclusion 
of special titles like Maulavi, Maulana, 
Afunshi, Meahamahopadhyaya, Lala, 
Faéncit, Thakur etc. 

Tte spelling of the word need not be 
tonezessarily  cumbrous. Why not 
standartlize the spelling as Sri instead 
cf writing Shri or Shree? The standard 
transiteration does not admit of more 
F.oman letters for our first “Sa” ( gy), 
Further, would “ Shri Srinivasa Sastri ” 
oz “Shri Sri Prakasa” look or sound 
wel!? I would also suggest “ Sri-sri” as 
the plural of “Sri”. 

The feminine title should continue to be 
Scmati (contraction Sm). “Sri (or 
Shr.) Sarojini Naidu” side by side with 
“Sri Srinivasa” can never be tolerated. 

In Bengal, while the feminine “ Sri- 
mat.” seems constant for all time, they 
heve been using a variety of styles and 


“~ 


sp2lings for the masculine title of-/ 


address, such as Sriyut, Srijut (contrac- 
tions, Syt, Sjt or Sj) for a century now, 
if not more. They also should adopt 
the standardized form. 
Al--bicia Congress 

Library, 
Allakabad. 


S. C. GUHA 


Fa 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 





The spontaneous and wide-spread 
expression of real sorrow at the recent 
passing away of His Highness the late 
Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Mysore, was a well-deserved 
tribute to a conscientious ruler and a 
good and great man. A devout and 
orthodox Hindu, he was a man cf broad 
and liberal views who urged Mosque 
attendance upon his Muslim subjects and 
for the last fourteen years had entrusted 
the administration of his State to the 
able Muslim Diwan, Sir Mirza M. 
Ismail. As First Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University he declared 
that that institution ‘‘ should be Indian 
first and Hindu afterwards”. 

He was a great petron of music and 
of letters. His reign saw numerous benef- 
icent projects undertaken, and many 
reforms instituted. Its later years were 
clouded by political unrest among a sec- 
tion of his people, but for His Highness 
personally there was universal esteem. 
In his unaffected dignity as in his devo- 
tion to the interests of his people as he 
understood them, His Highness was every 
inch a King, a worthy modern represent- 
ative of the ancient Indian ideal of 
kingship, in our time so grossly, alas, 
betrayed by some of his nominal peers. 

During the thirty-eight years af his 
active reign, he did what he cculd, by 
precept and by example, to realize in his 
State an ideal such as he expressed six 
years ago for the new town of Kr:shna- 
Tajanagar :-— e 
a city that will be known, not by the 
number of inhabitants, nor by the magtuf. 
icence of its buildings, but by the upright- 
ness of its citizens, by the spirit of 
brotherhood that prevails in it, and by a 


spirit of cleanliness in houses and in streets, 
in bodies, minds and souls, 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, in 


s ends of verse 
An? sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


his Convocation Address at the Bombay 
University on August 20th, expressed a 
conviction which is being borne in in- 
creasingly upon Indians for whom the 
national good transcends local and party 
interests, It was only, he assured his 
audience, by fostering the essential unity 
which underlies the diversities of the 
people and of zhe cultures of India that 
self-respect could be attained and the 
time come when Indians “would walk 
the highways of their own land, con- 
scious that they were the masters of its 
destiny ”. 

No less practically important was his 
pointing to where the effort to achieve 
that unity must begin. “We cannot”, 
he said, “bring about harmony in the 
relations between different communities 
and castes ard nations unless first we 
realise it in ourselves.” 

Religious differences are frequently 
made the excuse for friction between the 
communities in India, but the orthodox 
of any faith who profess devotion to the 
Deity under whatever name while look- 
ing with disfavour or with gpen hostility 
upon adherents of a different creed will 
do well to ponder the following plain- 
spoken vezse from the Christian scrip- 
tures :— 

_If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he 1s a liar: for he that loveth 
not His brother whpm he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen? 

University education, Sir Akbar de- 
clared, falec of its main purpose if it 
did not lead to the perception of the 
unity underlying the diversity, which he 
Said was at once the Truth which reli- 
gion prcclaimed and the Truth which 
Science had come to accept. This unity, 
of course, is even wider than the shores 
of India. 


Except so fdr as our measures are in 
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harmony with ths highest interests of al. 
other nations and of humanity, they are 
more likely to breed discord than promote 
peace e 

Love for humanity as a whole, “the 
great Orphan’, rust certainly spread if 
the, world’s sute-mgs are do be relieved. 
As ir the old fasle of the war between 
the kody and its members, the limbs 
fighting against each other only increase 
the general misery in which all the parts 
inevitably share. We must, as Sir Akbar 
said, “discipline ourselves to think in 
terms of humanity ”. 


“Can Moder. Science Harmonize 
Physics and Biclogical Phenomena?” 
asks W. F. G. Swann, Director of the 
Bartol Research Foundation of tae 
Frankin Institcte at Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, in thet Institute's Joumal for 
June. In his paper, read at ihe Inter- 
national Congress of Biophysics, Bio- 
cosmic3 and Biocrecy, held at New York 
in 1939, he brings out rather strikingly 
the analogies between the so-called ani- 
mate nd inanincte and the universal 
operation of Jaw. 

We know of no rstances in which the 
animate being volates the principles of 
mechanics, the pniacid!es of thermodynamics, 
or any of those cther principles of naturel 

y in the control of the large scale 
phenomena amenadie to our ckservation. 

“It is always pos-ble ”, he writes, “ to 
take ary aggregate of phenomena and 
harmon.ze them under some genera! 
scheme of law of which they form z 
part.” All the palosophic difficulties 
which s2em to make one branch of sci- 
ence inharmoniois with another are 
rooted in the fact that certain phases of 
nature’s activities are dominant in some 
problems and inconspicuous in others. 
In crogs.ng the bricge between the ani- 
mate ani the inanimate worlds “ some- 
thing which was inconspicuous on one 
side star:s to assume a rôle of vital im- 
portance on the otker”. 

The rrid-Victorzan distinction between, 
inanimat2 and animate—thac determi- 
nism cheracterizec the former and free 
will the latter—is cut of favour, Mr. 
Swann writes. The determinists have 
tried to rule out free will even in human 
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ac ivity, while on the other hand physical 
acentists have found even atomic behav- 
:otr unpredictable save in aggregates— 
a determinism, therefore, “ cortrolled 
Egely by the law of averages”. 

-Ancient Incian philosophy and science 
wold say that the scientists were trying 
t> 2rect their bridge in the wrong place. 
Frer. the stand-point of conscizusness 
tee ig no d:stinction between animate 
anc inanimate save as vehicles cf aigher 
typ2 permit the fuller expression of the 
omnipresent Cne Life. 

Consciousness is present in every atom 
anc the apparent exercise of free will on 
the part of the animal is as muck: guided 
be natural impulse as is the acomic 
reponse. 

TLe world of Form and Existence is an 
immense chain, whose links are al con- 
netd. The law of Analogy is the “rst key 
to the world problem. 


Tae complex nature of man i: the 
br.dze betweer. determinism and free 
wil. His vehicles obey natural impulse, 
surject to direction from the Dweller in 
the Jody, but that indwelling sel=-con- 
scbisness is of a higher order of being 
than the merely conscious. Its will alone 
is frre. 


Vor-time Bulletin No. 2 cf the 
Natienal Council for the Abolition of 
the Death Penalty in England, issued . 
in June, brings unwelcome news. Parlia- 
meat has extenced the death penalty to 
sermoLs cases of espionage and sabotage. 
A reactionary measure, nullifying the 
constructive efforts of more than seven 
decaces for the steady restrictior. of 
cap.tel pumishment in Britain. U-:der 
the siran of war-time emotions, aggra- 
vated by the revelations of Fifth Column 
acti sities, acts similar to the British one 
have Je2n passed also in Sweden, Swit- 
zetland and the Dutch East Indies, none 
of whh countries had the death penalty. 

Experierce has clearly shown that the 
threat of capital punishment is less efec- 
tive as a deterren: from crime than swift- 
ness znd inevitability of punishment. - 
Countzies which Lave abolished the death 
penalt- have not experienced, as a r-le, 
én inc-ease in the number of homicides. 
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Those retaining it have found that the 
reluctance of the average jury to convict 
when the penalty is death results in 
many criminals escaping scot-free. And, 
as the National Council Bulletin points 
out, 

Nobody can suppose Hat the threat of 
the executioner wil erab enable the police to 
uncover cases they do not discover now. 

Courts, moreover, are fallible at any 
time, Let us not forget the finding of 
the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, that over a period oi forty 
years about one out cf every twerty-five 
death sentences in England were pro- 
nounced against men afterward proved 
innocent. And what amends can be 
made to the dead? There is the more 
likelihood that innocent men may suffer 
when, as in cases under this new Act, 
the issue is confused by inflamed patri- 
otism and by war-time hysteria. 

But ineffectiveness and the possibility 
of irreparable injustice are not che only 
objections to the death penalty. Exe- 
cutions are brutalizing and demoralizing. 
The account which the Bulletin repre- 
duces of a public execution In a 
Kentucky town, with speeches, < band 
and a grandstand for spectators, includ- 
ing school-children given a half-holiday 
to see the proof “‘that crime does not 
pay ”, is revolting in the extreme, And 
_ even when the death sentence is carried 
out privately, what of the effect upon 
the executioner ? The late Robart Elliott, 
long tHe official executioner at Sing Smg 
Prison in the U. S. A, who had 
murdered at the order of the State more 
than three hundred men and women, 
Was an outspoken opponent oi capital 
punishment which, he said, ‘‘rever did 
any good”. His predecessor had 
suffered a severe nervous breakdown 
and committed suicide. Elliott, towards 
the end of his,term, collapsed after exe- 
cuting a woman. 

The world has had a surfeit of 
brutality, Let us remember our common 
humanity and, above the roar and crash 
of battle, lend an ear to the voice of 
Compassion ! 


The National Anti-Vaccination League 





in London sends us the story, which it 
published a few years ago, of a lie which 
vaccination enthysiasts have not scrupled 
to keep in circulation long after its 
falsity had been publicly exposed. It has 
been officially denied, apologized for and 
withdrawn, cnly to be started once more 
on its travels when needed for propa- 
ganda. A statement so spectacular seems 
to be too valuable to renounce merely 
because it happens not to be true. 

“The Franco-Prussian War Lie” 
originated in 1872 at the Statistical Con- 
gress in St. Petersburg when one of 
the speakers stated that “smallpox 
deaths in the indifferently vaccinated 
French Army were 23,469, while those 
in the  efficiently-vaccinated German 
Army were only 263”. The lie travelled 
all over the world, via the columns of 
an obscure Russian publication, the 
Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift, the 
British Medical Journal, the Daily News 
(London) and other papers. And yet 
Dr. Bayard of Paris claimed that same 
year that the idea of revaccination origi- 
nated in France and that 
in France there are few subjects above the 
age of twenty yeara who have not been re- 
vaccinated, but Tail the soldiers have certain- 
ly undergone the operation. 

In 1883 the fictitious figures were put 
in the hands of every member of the 
House of Commons and used with great 
effect in Sir Lyon Playfair’s speech, 
“that was said to have influenced more 
votes than any other speech in Parlia- 
ment ”. 

In vain have both the French and 
German Governments been requested to 
confirm the figures, In France the 
answer was forthcoming that the army 
medjcal returns of the Franco-German 
war were so incomplete as not to supply 
the total, which could not have exceeded 
6,000—a reduction of nearly 75 per 
cent! The German Minister of War in 
1883 replied to an inquiry about the 


alleged 263 German deaths from small- 


pox that 


From the time from July, 1870, to June, 
1871 (the twelve months of the war), the 
numbers wished for are not recorded, and 
regret is expressed that on this account the 
desired information cannot be given, 
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The Lancet, which published the dis- 
crediced figure. in 1901, apologized in its 
Pages when the facis were brought to 
its attention :— 


The figures escaped our aitent:on. We 
Tegret to have published ghem, as their 
falsity has been established. 

Anc yet as lately zs six years ago the 
Leagu2 reportec that 


_ The lie was revezted in a recent publica- 
tion of the Reica Health Office in Berkn, 
and was justified by reference to a placard 
that appears in the office of the Paris vacci- 
nation service. Ii will be found m encyclo- 
pedias, and in autnorative books cn medicine 
and infectious discases, as well as in reports 
from Government Departments in nearly 
every country. 


Superstitions are notoriously hardy. 
medical superstitions are hardier thar. 
most and the vaccination superstition 
has a most tenac ous hold. A recent re- 
ply by Mr. M. MacDonald to Mir. Jolin 
Parker's questio. in the House of 
Commors seems, however, distinctly 
hopeful. Mr. Parser, the Parliamentary 
Report for May 2th records, asked the 
Minister of Health “whether steps will 
be taken to inocu ate the civil popula- 
tion begianing with Civil Deferce and 
other key workers, against typhoid, 
tetanus, etc., in cese of the danger of 
epidemics following sericus air raids”. 
Mr. MacDonald, white considering that 
inoculatior. might “in particular circum- 
stances ard ior some diseases be of 
value” andeexplaming that facilities 
were availeble for anti-typhoid and anti- 
tetanus inoculatior. where required, 
expressed this signiicant opinion: “I 
do not think that any such general in- 
oculation cf the civilian population is 
practicable or indeed advisable.” , 

pS es 

A modest attempt which its philen- 
thropic promoters hove may furnish the 
model for many simi.ar undertakings in 
different parts of the ccuntry is that of 
the Adersh Swasthya Mandir (Temple 
of Health) which tae Help Our 
Mothers Soc ety has been conducting at 
Ujjain since September 1939. The aims 
and the activities of -his group are Ic- 
ported in ts brochure, Healih for 


A è 


“ndta’s Millions which makes a plea 
tor concerted action to bring about ade- 
quate and uniform distribution of health 
facilities, including prenatal, maternity, 
infan: welfare and pre-school care, school 
zinics and adult health service. 

The brochure describes the activities 
o7 the Swasthya Mandir and gives de- 
tailed suggestions for setting up similar 
istitutions wherever voluntary workers, 
fads and State patronage are available. 
The Health Centre provided free milk 
axd cod-liver oil to expectant and nursing 
mothers and young children, spread the 
gozpel of cleanliness with practical dem- 
onstrations and provided medical ex- 
aminat.ons and advice for pregnant 
mhers and for children. It is signif- 
icant of.the need for such work that 
ove: half of the 350 children examined, 
all of them considered by their parents to 
be m normal health, were found suffer- 
ing from some malady calling for medi- 
cal attention. It may be mentioned in 
passing zhat the value of such exam_na- 


tors is borne out by a Bengal 
Government Press Note quoted in 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette 


for 27th July which declares that 
a3 2 result of repeated examination of 
stud2its in Government and Government- 
aided Secondary Schools in Calcutta, the 
percentage of defects among them has 
been appreciably decreased. 

For all of these activities of the 
Swaschya Mandir we have nothing but 
praise. Unfortunately the Help Our 
Mothers Society has been caught by tke 
pemicizus craze for artificial methods 
of birta control which has wrought suca 
havoc in the West. Self-control is th2 
only methcd of birth control that does 
not imvolve the breaking of the laws o= 
nature and invoke the inevitable penalties 
for such infractions, It is fundamentally 
immora! to seek to evagle the conse- 
quences of one’s acts. We stand four- 
squére with Gandhiji on this important 
point, frat the marital relation ought to be 
restricted to the perpetuation of the race. 
It is a fallacy as dangerous as it is un- 
tenable that self-indulgence is necessary 
or even czeneficial to health. The spon- 
sors of che Eealth Centre are to be con- 
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gratulated that the “ number of mothers 
taking birth control advice remained very 
poor”. This is a good sign and shows 
the intuitive perception of our Indian 
women. 


Recreation of the right sort is necessary 
for a normal, well-balanced existence 
and deserves sympathetic encouragement 
from those who are working for the 
betterment of village conditions. The 
wrong type, which debases and demoral- 
izes. does not deserve the nams, being 
destructive instead of recreative. But 
there are health-giving games and 
dances; there is other wholescme fun 
which affords relaxation from the strain 
of workaday existence but little else be- 
sides; and there is recreation of the 
highest type which is both educative and 
uplifting, such as nature study, reading 
worth-while books, hearing fine music 
and seeing elevating dramatic perfor- 
mances, 

We referred in our May issue to the 
Soviet collective farm theatres and ex- 
pressed the hope of a like development 
for the Indian villages. It is gratifying 
to learn from Indian Farming for the 
same month that a beginning has been 
made in the United Provinces where 
young men in the rural development cen- 
tres have formed their own dramatic asso- 
ciations and bkajan-mandalis which provide 
excellent entertainment to the public. 

Rural development vans bring period- 
ical entertainment, with their exhibits 
and films, to outlying districts and fifty 
centres within a hundred miles of Luck- 
now participate in a village radio 
scheme, the territorial limitation being 
due to the difficulties in servicing radio 
sets and batteries, 

Both film and radio have incalculable 
possibilities for the enrichment of life 
but both fall, so far short of realizing 
those possibilities at the present day that 
the amateur dramatic associations seem 
the more promising development. 
Moreover, the recreation which the for- 
mer offer the villagers is wholly passive 
whereas in the village-staged play some 
at least get the greater benefit of parti- 
cipation in a recreational activity. As 





the movement grows and literacy 
spreads, plays of the right type will be 
in increasing emand. The rapid in- 
crease in the production of one-act plays 
in the Indian languages holds a great 
promise for he village theatre, if dra- 
matists will only bear in mind its special 
needs. Prominent among its require- 
ments is a diction which the village folk 
can understand, involving wherever 
necessary the ruthless sacrifice of 
rhetoric to intelligibility. 


The only justification of privilege, eco- 
nomuc or other, is as the reward for ser- 
vice rendered to society, or for enabling 
its recipient to serve society better. The 
sheltered leisure and the freedom from 
material anxiety which the creative 
artist needs (but, alas, so often lacks !) 
are his due, because in serving Beauty 
with a quiet mind he renders his best 
service fo the race. Wealth and position, 
whether earned by present efforts or in- 
herited by reason of past ones, are a trust 
for the use of which a man is answer- 
able to his conscience if not directly to 
society. 

Mr. W. Burns, Agricultural Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, in 
“Some Thoughts on Agricultural Edu- 
cation” (Indian Farming, June 1940) 
recognizes the desirability of the agri- 
cultural colleges’ training the rising 
generation of landowners of all grades— 
Sardars, Inamdars, Jagirdars, Thakurs 
etc. Hus citation from Sir Daniel Hall’s 
Agriculture after the War is as pertinent 
to Indian as to English conditions :— 

There is an urgent call for the special 
education of our msing generation of land- 
owners ..We must ry aed that they 
have accepted certain public obligations as 
attached to thei? receipt of rents... The 
landowner, if he is to retain his position, 
must become the leader of his tenants and 
the entrepreneur of his property.... The 
root of the evil lies in the owner’s want 
of technical knowledge of the land He 
leaves school and university without any 
education directed towards his future posi- 
tion, with a certain inherited sense of public 
duty but with no means of applying it to 
his immediate powers and obligations. 

Some landowners, including a few 
young rulers, Mr. Burns concedes, have 

H 
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had a certain amount of training in some 
of the provincia! agriculture] colleges. 
Only the merest beginnirfy, ncowever, has 
been mzde in accuainting this important 
class, the natural leaders of their people, 
with elementary botanye and chem- 
istry and with economics, especially in 
its bearing on sich agricultural prob- 
lems as marketinz and co-cperation. 

The Indian larcowner has indeed, as 
Mr. Burns writes “amazing opportuni- 
ties” and of him to whom much is 
given, much may legitimately be requir- 
ed. 


The more spectacular qualities of 
India’s beloved leader, to whom saluta- 
ticns on his birltday to-mor-zow, have 
received world-wide tribute—his selfless 
devotion to Truth, his fearless honesty, 
his singleness of a ra. But through noth- 
ing does Gandhiji’s self-forged simple 
grendeur of character shine forth more 
clearly than through the complete con- 
sistency of his dzily practice with the 
ideals which he professes. 

Tt has been the fashion with writers of 
the Imperialist school to picture India 
sitting plunged ir thought while the 
legions thunder pasz, so absorbed in phil- 
osophical abstractions as to have no in- 
terest in mundane problems and to be 
quite incapable oi coping with them. 
That is a caricature. India has indeed 
always had a deep sense of the underly- 
ing reality, but she has also known that 
gemiine sviritual cttainment inevitably 
reflects itself in a :ruer sense of values 
and in clearer recognition of how to deal 
with praccical maters. In the Hindu 
scriptures Yoga is called “skill in the 
performance of action ”. 

India hes a classi: example in Janaka 
of a great Yogi who wa§ also a King and 
who discharged punctiliously the duties 
of his royal office without letting his 
concern with state-craft interfere a whit 
with his practice of Yoga. And 
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sibility of such a feat. 

Shri K. M. Munshi contributes to the 
latest issue of Bharatiya Vidyd a 
thoughtful and indeed an inspiring 
artıcle on this theme under the title 
“ Mahatma Gandhi—Yoga in Action”. 
He sketches the carefully ordered day of 
Gandhiji, “a self-contained epitome of 
a lifetime” in which work and rest, re- 
laxation and exercise, as well as refresh- 
ment, physical and spiritual, all have 
their due. 


The first trait in Gandhiji which even 
at first sight distinguishes him from all men 
is the perfection of each little act of his. 
His papers are arranged in unimpeachable or- 
der, His short lom-cloth is worn with a fasti- 
dious care which would rouse the envy of 
a smartly dressed young man. His courtesy 
is incomparable. His chivalrous attention 
to women—maybe of the lowliest—would 
leave the accomplished far behind. The 
shortest of his letters has a personal touch 
which binds the addressee to him. His polit- 
ical correspondence has force and dignity 
which trained diplomats may covet. His 
tone, manner and language on all occasions 
is faultlessly appropriate. The appropriate- 
ness, however, is not mechanical. It has the 
grace of spontaneity. It has a soulful real- 
ity, which one who has devoted sympathetic 
attention to the occasion alone can give. The 
words of the Gita, “ Yoga is perfection in 
action”, have come true in him. 


Perhaps the clue lies in Gandhiji’s re- 
ply, quoted in Hartjen for 15th January, 
1938, to the question why he put so 
much passion into all his talk. Because, 
he answered, he had yet to learn the 
lesson of the Gita to be passionless, but 
he added, and this is, we think, the 
clue also to his skill in action :— 


There is the desire to see that in what- 
ever I am speaking about, to whomsoever 
I am ing, truth—cent per cent truth— 
is ing out. 


ERRATUM, 


On page 424 (August number) instead 
of the National Vaccination League, read 


Gandhiji is the living proof oz the pos- * the National Anti-Vaccination League. 
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Point out the “ Way °—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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MORAL: PRINCIPLES AND POLITICS 


In the progress of time the world is 
learning how politics can be spiritualized; 
this through the persistent efforts of 
India’s great leader Gandhiji. His own 
colleagues and followers are developing 
an insight into the peculiar modes by 
which spiritual principles can be applied 
to mundane politics. Thus the latest 
developments in the Indian political 
struggle offered a very straightforward 
moral test to Britain, the issue being 
Freedom of Speech ; Gandhiji explained 
the position of the Indian National 
Congress to the Viceroy in a long inter- 
view ; in commenting on it Gandhiji 
remarked on the 3rd of October :— 


“The Britisher is showing extraordin- 
ary bravery on the battle-field in a mar- 
vellous manner, but he lacks bravery to 
take risks in the moral domain. I often 
wonder whether the latter has any place 
in British politics.” 

Well may Gandhiji wonder! But is 
there any modern country where politics 
are founded upon or guided by moral 
principles? Is not the most pressing 
requirement of the world to-day a re- 
formed socio-political order, the soul of 
which should be moral principles? 


International morality has been at a very 
low ebb for long years now ; greed and 
ambitian have been to the fore and 
exploitation of the poorer classes, smaller 
nations, and weaker continents has been 
systematically going on. Moral prin- 
ciples were set at naught immediately 
after the Armistice and even before the 
Peace Treaty was actually signed. 
Hitler would never have risen to power 
if France and Britain had observed 
moral principles in their dealings with 
Germany even after 1925. The League 
of Nations was run by Great Powers, 
victorious and proud, or? methods the 
reverse of moral. 


The one good thing that the war 
between Russia and Japan did was to 
show to the Occident that coloured 
peoples can also organize armies and 
navies and fight. The moral of the lesson 
was not learnt by the West. The war of 
1914-1918 pointed out to the Orient that 
the fabric of the European civilization 
was shot through and through with 
diseases which ought to mark any social 
order as barbaric; the Orient saw this 
but was not wise enough to abandon the 
ways and the methods of the West. 
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From 1919 to 1939 many, and among 
tham the best, of the Occidental thinkers 
pcinted to the impending doom of 
European civilization, but political 
bosses did nothing and wag came upon 
them ; it has already produced chaos and 
more confusion is sure to come, in which 
the very term “victory” is bound to 
assume a new meaning. 

Japan’s ambition and opportunism 
are likely to spread the ghastly carnage 
of war in Asia. Not that it has not been 
ghastly enough in China, but there is 
bound to be expansian of the battle front. 
That Japan will nct win in Asia any 
more than Germany in Europe is clear ; 
but will Britain and the U.S.A. win 
the war in the sense of being able to 
dic-ate terms of peace ? And even if they 
do, will they use moral principles to 
establish a new world order? The 
victors of 1918, among whom were the 
U.5.A. and Britain, signally failed to 
do this and we do not see signs of a 
change of heart in Britain who, with her 
back to the wall, is fighting a powerful 
enemy. 

The Hindu (4th October) publishes 
extracts from a statement issued by the 
Union of Democratic Control which has 
wor. support? from very well known 
publicists. It states that “real victory 
in zhe war is more than a matter of 
military success...If a good peace and 
a rational and stable world are to be 
forged from the wreckgge which wi be 
left by the war we must begin to think 


and plan for it new”. But is the 
ordinary politician, Tory, Liberal or 
Labourite, capable of accepting a zeal 
moral basis for a new world order? 
Unless a group of men and women 
seriously and sincerely consider the 
plans and the policy cf Gandhiji or 
1deate along those lines a fundamental 
change in their attitude and outlook will 
not take place. Thoughtful Westerrers 
are convinced that exploitation of the 
weak by the powerful must stop, that, 
the world being one, injury inflicted 
upon any member of humanity must re- 
coil on the race as a whole; but een 
they need education in :he moral prin- 
ciples which are to become the found- 
ations of the new order. Is the naxt 
war to be between a Federation of 
Asiatic peoples and on2 of European 
peoples ? 

Is it not a tragedy that so meny 
among the educated in tae Indian cities 
still are under the glamour of the de- 
lusion that light is going to come from 
the West? If a new world order is to 
emerge for India she has to learn that 
belief in the superiority of Western 
civilization is a delusion and that wt.at 
is really good in the West is not to be 
found in its organized churches, ° barks 
and trusts, or its political party organi- 
zations. In copying the West Japan kas 
been courting her failure, and Incia 
must avoid taking the same treacherous 
road. 

Iih October, 1940. 


KUAN YIN, THE GODDESS OF MERCY 


e 

[Dr. Henry H. Hart is Lecturer in Chinese Art and Culture at the Uni- 
versity of California. He is the author of an interesting volume on the study of 
Chinese poetry, entitled The Hundred Names. He pas published also several 
volumes of English translation in verse of Chinese poems. In this article he nar- 
rates the inspiring legend about the Chinese Goddess, the Mother of Compassion, 
whose story will appeal to all, but will bring a special message to those familiar 
with the following ancient Pledge :— 

“Never will I seek nor receive private individual salvation. Never will I 
enter into final peace alone ; but forever and everywhere will I live and strive for 
the redemption of every creature throughout the world.”-—Ep.] 


The gods and goddesses of China are dren to mothers who turned to her for 
innumerable. The earth, the waters help. We know but little of this God- 
under the earth, and the heavens swarm dess, except that the Chinese loved her 
with them. There are city gods, gods and brought her prayers and sacrifices. 
of the fields and of the trees and gods of Then came Buddhism, travelling the 
every manifestation of nature, besides long road by land and sea from far- 
the many gods of the Taoists and of away Jndia. In caravans and junks 
the Buddhists. came the story and the gospel of the 

But of all the gods and goddesses of great Buddha to the people of the Mid- 
old China the one who is loved more dle Kingdom. And with the worship 
than all, yes, even more than the great of the Enlightened One, the Hindu 
Lord Buddha himself, is Kuan Yin, the priests brought the cult of Avalokit- 
Goddess of Mercy. She is the gentle esvara, the Buddhist God of Mercy. In 
soul who looks down upon the world of some strange way which has never been 
men and stretches forth her hand to explained, the Hindu God of Mercy be- 
bring peace to their sorrowing hearts and came the Goddess of Mercy in China, 
relief to their pain-tortured bodies. To probably because the attributes of loving- 
her the Chinese turn in times of trouble, kindness and gentleness of this deity of 
and at her shrines more prayers are India were combined andsconfused with 
chanted, more incense is burned and those of the older Chinese mother-god- 
more sacrifices are gratefully offered than desses, and from that far-away day, near- 
at the altar of all the multitude of ly two thousand years ago, the Chinese 
China’s other deities together. have cherished and revered their kindly 

The story of this beloved goddess is Kuan Yin. 
one well worth telling, showing us as it The old Chinese legend of her life of 
does the gentler, kindlier side of the purity and holiness, and of her service 
Chinese naturt. to suffering mankind through the ages 

She is a strange combination of two is a beautiful one. 
beings from different parts of Asia. Tra- e In the reign of Ta Hao, of the Golden 
dition tells us in the dim mists of Heavenly Dynasty, there were born to 
China’s past there was worshipped a P'o Chia, King of Hsing Lin, three 
Mother-Goddess, who presided over the daughters, the youngest of whom was 
hearth and earth, and who brought chil- named Miao, Shan. Modest, beautiful, 
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gentle and obedient, she was loved by all 
who knew her. When she had arrived 
at woman’s estate, and wher the time 
wes ripe for her to marry, she refused 
to accept a husband. She declared that 
she preferred to remain a vifgin, to strive 
to attain perfectior. and in the end to 
teach Buddhahood. 

This decision was contrary to all Chi- 
nese family traditions. All arguments 
and threets were in vain, and finally her 
enraged father drove her from his palace. 
He forced her to live miserably in exile 
as a herrnit, then later placed her in a 
nunnery, where she was treated as a slave. 
Her conduct there was so virtuous and 
self-sacrificing that the Lord of Heaven 
himself was touched by her grace and 
gentleness He ordered the Spirit of the 
North Star and his angels to aid and 
watch over her. This act of the gods so 
infuriated the father that he ordered the 
nunnery with all its inhabitants to be 
burned to the ground, Miao Shan, the 
future Kuan Yin, seeing the flames, at 
once threw a drop of her holy blood into 
the sky. There it turned into a heavy 
rain, which forthwith descended and put 
out the fire. 

Driven mad in his fury at his disobedi- 
ent daugh-er, the Kirg ordered her to be 
killed, and the executioner was sum- 
moned to behead the girl in a public 
square. As the headsman stepped for- 
ward to do his duty, suddenly the 
heavens were darkened, and the sunlight 
vanished from the face ef the earth. The 
executioner struck at poor Miao Shan 
with his sword, but it broke in two. 
Then finally he strangled her with a 
silken cord. At the moment when her 
soul took :ts flight, a tiger leaped into 
the execution grounc, seized her body 
and carried it off. Her soul, pare and 
unsullied, was carried off on a cloud to 
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the eighteen infernal regions of Yen 
Wang, the King of Hell. But at her ap- 
pearance Hell was suddenly transformed 
into a paradise of joy, and even the in- 
struments of torture were changed into 
fragrant lotus blossoms. The King of 
the Infernal Regions was greatly dis- 
turbed. There was no more pain or suf- 
fering, and all the condemned souls were 
divinely happy. So Yen Wang, to pre- 
serve his kingdom, sent her soul back 
over the Nai-Ho Chao (the bridge over 
the Chinese River Styx) and caused it 
to re-enter her body by his magic. 

Then the Buddha himself appeared in 
all his glory to the saintly maiden, and 
gave her a peach. “Take and eat of 
it,” said the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
“Never more will you feel hunger or 
thirst. Old age and death are power- 
less against you, and you will live for- 
ever.” Thereupon she was transported 
on a lotus blossom across the waters of 
the sea to the little Island of Pu T'o, 
near Shanghai. This island is still the 
centre of her worship today. She lived 
there for years, doing works of mercy 
and ever growing in purity and holiness. 
One day a guardian spirit arrived with 
a divine decree, proclaiming that she had 
attained perfection. He summoned her 
to depart and take her abode in the Nir- 
vana of perfect peace, the soul of the 
Universe. 

Just as she was about to pass through 
the portals of Nirvana to take the re- 
ward of her life of saintliness and good 
deeds, she heard the far-away cry of a 
human soul in agony, calling upon her 
for relief. Whereupon, she renounced 
her well-earned eternal repose, and de- 


* clared that for all ages to come she would 


devote herself to the relief of suffering 
humanity, to alleviate pain, to hearken 
to the sorrows of men, of women and 
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of children and gently to soothe and com- 
fort them in their griefs and misfortunes 
in this vale of tears. 

Thenceforth was Miao Shan enshrin- 
ed in the temples and homes and hearts 
of her beloved Chinese people. Gratefully, 
joyfully, they gave her the holy name 
of “Kuan Yin”—she who hears and 
answers the cry of the sufferer, the grief- 
stricken, the childless, and the forsaken. 

For the children of Han she is the 
idealization of womanhood, satisfying the 
universal craving for mother love. 

Her statue is found everywhere in 
China, and no village is too small to 
have a tiny shrine to the Goddess of 
Mercy. She is usually dressed in flow- 
ing garments, with a hood that makes 
her look not unlike the portraits of Queen 
Victoria. She has in the centre of her 
forehead a third eye or jewel, an attri- 
bute of those who have attained perfec- 
tion and Buddhahood. In her hand or 
at her side is a vase containing the dew 
or waters of mercy, with which she gent- 
ly moistens the eyelids of the sufferer 
and brings him peace of mind and re- 
pose of body. In her arms she often 
- cradles a tiny babe, not her own, as in 
representations of the Virgin Mary, but 
a gift, which she bestows on childless 
mothers who sincerely pray to her for 
aid. 

We often find her with a thousand 
eyes and a thousand hands, indicating 
that she can answer a thousand prayers 
at once. It is also a reminder to man 
that he should ever have a thousand eyes 
with which to seek out the places where 
his charity is needed, and a thousand 
hands with which to lavishly bestow lov- 


ing-kindnes3; upon his fellow-men in dis- 
tress. 

Kuan Yim is eften modelled in beauti- 
ful porcelain, usually in pure white, for 
one of her best loved names is Pai I 
Shih_The Great Teacher Robed in 
White. 

“The man love her, the children adore 
her, and the women chant her prayers.” 
She brings sons to anxious fathers. She 
is the patron saint of storm-tossed sail- 
ors. Where most of the other gods are 
feared, she is loved. Her face is as radi- 
ant as gold and as gentle as the moon- 
beam. If you mention her name in the 
midst of fire, the flames cannot burn ; if 
tossed on the great storm-waves, call up- 
on her and the tempest will be stilled. 
In battle her name makes weapons 
powerlegs. If thoughts of evil besiege 
you, she is at your side to purify your 
heart. Thoughts of her will dispel anger. 
She is the most beautiful being in the 
universe, and to compare a girl to Kuan 
Yin is to pay the highest compliment to 
her grace and loveliness. Chanting her 
praise and repeating her name brings 
endless merit. She can change her shape 
and visit throughout the world as she 
pleases, ever bent on errands of relief 
and of mercy. 

So we leave the gente Kuan Yin. 
Though only a legend to us, she is a 
beautiful reality to the Chinese, and her 
presence in the shrine of home and heart 
has madz the Chinese a better, gentler, 
kindlier people. ¿No religion has ever 
conceived of a saintlier woman, a more 
beautiful soul, or a personality more 
filled with that love which is divinity. 


Henry H. Hart 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCES ON 
A’ LINGUISTIC BASIS 


[A. S. Menon, B.A., of the Department of Economic Research, Madras 
University, cortzibutes arf article on a topic of current interest—Eb.] 


The present war is absorbing all hu- 
man inczerest in india as it does in every 
other country în the world, but instead 
of recognising in the death and devasta- 
tion cavsed by -Lis terrible expression of 
the Time Spirit zhe dawn of a new era 
of social and moral values, and devot- 
ing the opportunity to aiding the form- 
ation of new ideals, man’s intelligence 
is directed to aggravating the confusion 
or is captivated Ly the apparent wisdom 
of a policy of “ Wait and see”. It is 
not the war, but -he loss of this fine op- 
portunity for improvement that is most 
tragic. 

After more ther. fifty years of work of 
the Indian Naticnal Congress, Indian 
nationhood is stil an idea on the lips of 
the political agitetor, and not an emotion 
in the hearts of the people. The seeds 
of nationalism were sown, but neither 
was the soil properly ploughed nor were 
the seeds properly selected. It was not 
sought tc organize a system of political 
life which wquld have touched the ele- 
mental factors in the existence of the 
masses w-th all the awakened civic con- 
sciousness of rights and responsibilities, 
the plea being thar the masses in India 
were temperamen-clly conservative. Po- 
litical agication besame a remunerative 
profession for the small educated classes 
who aspired only f>~ better personal gains 
rather than for beter results from the 
national point of view. 

What one ough: to find in India to- 
day is the joy of dewn and the prepara- 
tion for th2 rising >? the sun of freedom. 
If one parzy or co-umunity raises a dis- 


cordant note, there is no reason that the 
others should dc so. Independence, free- 
dom and other such catchwords are on 
everybody’s lips, but what actually exists 
in everybody’s heart is a sickening greed 
for power and purse in the administra- 
tion of the country for the furtherance 
of questionable ends. It is no use tell- 
ing people that all desirable things will 
come when Swraj comes; there are 
several desirable things which must pre- 
cede the advent of Swaraj. 

The seeds of freedom, independence 
and Swerej and of all other such mat- 
ters as relate to the improvement of 
the organic life of a nation must be sown 
in communities in which the fire of life 
still exists or can be kindled without diffi- 
culty, and the community in which such 
seeds are sown ir India is the province. 
If the Indian Provinces in which Pro 


vincial Autonomy has been introduced _ 


as the first step in the direction of in- 
dependence have any characteristic fea- 
ture, it is that they are incapable 
of allowing any seed to grow in their 
soil. This was recognised by Indian public 
leaders as long ego as when the late 
Lokamanya Tilak expounded it before 
the Decentralisation Commission. The 
Indian National Congress, too, in recog- 
nition of this principle, demarcated pro- 
vincial spheres for its work, on a ling- 
uistic basis. Public expectation that the 
Congress Ministries would sharply take 
up this question when they came into 
power was, however, defeated, because 
as soon as they came in they became 
seriously engaged in various major is- 
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gies such as prohibition and temple entry 
which were two great hindrances to the 
advent of Sweraj! In the midst of the 
great war of Swaraj which Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari, then Premier of Madras, 
fought against a few drunkards in Salem 
and against some temple trustees in Ma- 
dras Presidency, he one day advised the 
legislature not to press the minor issue 
of a redistribution of the provinces on 
a linguistic basis as he thought such a 
redistribution would automatically come 
on the advent of independence. 

The agitation against the partition of 
Bengal had its root in the language 
question; Bihar was separated from 
Bengal on the same issue ; and “quite Te- 
cently the constitution of Orissa into a 
separate province was for the same rea- 
son. Throughout the whole of India, 
the boundaries of the provinces must 
undergo a thorough revision on a lang- 
uage basis, and this must take place as 
the first condition precedent to the re-in- 
troduction of Provincial Autonomy after 
the war. It was John Bright who first 
foreshadowed the political destiny of 
India in which the different provinces 
would ultimately form locally auton- 
omous states with separate government, 
separate armies etc. Later on Sir 
Bompfylde Fuller, who was for some 
time Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, ob- 
served :— 

“It would have been well for the 
country had its divisions into provinces 
for purposes of government followed the 
lines marked by race and language so as 
to reinforce the sympathy which arises 
from similarit?, by feelings of pride in 
the local governments. The existing ad- 
ministrative divisions are so heterogene- 
ous as to have a directly contrary effect.” 

In 1902 Lord Curzon recognised the 
same principle ; in 1911 Lord Hardinge 
favourably commented upon it in his 


the 


famous despatch relating to the separa- 
tion of Bihar from Bengal. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and later 
the Simon Commission and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee admitted the 
validity of thé claim, and the principle 
took shape both in the Montford Re- 
forms of 1919 and in the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The present time 
is more opportune than any in the past, 
because the Secretary of State for India 
and some cther members of the present 
British Cabinet are already wedded to 
this view. Mr. C. R. Atlee had given 
undue emphasis to this question in the 
course of an influentially signed draft 
which he presented to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. He said that even 
with the creation of the new provinces 
there was a strong case for reconsidera- 
tion of provincial boundaries and rec- 
ommended that the Indian Legislature 
should, as soon as possible after the com- 
ing into force of the new constitution, 
set up a Boundaries Commission to de- 
limit the extent of the provinces and to 
decide if some should, for greater facil- 
ity in working, be divided. 

Language is a great force for sociali- 
sation, probably the greatest that exists. 
“He talks like us” is equivaJent to saying 
“He is one of us”. No doubt there are 
those who argue that language by itself 
has not the power of founding a com- 
munity or of maintaining one. Men first 
come together under the pressure of their 
natural needs, and only after these prim- 
itive, animal-like communities have 
been formed can language arise in an at- 
tempt at a spiritual transfusion and at 
elevation of social existence, 
“Language”, as Vossler observes, “is 
neither root nor trunk, but flower and 
fruit of social life.” But under existing 
conditions in India, with all the emotions 
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for social life dred up, the nearest ap- 
proach to national sentiment springs only 
from language. : 

By the Indian Constitution Act of 
1935 Provincial Autonomy was establish- 
ed in the elevea provirftces cf British 
India. Provincial Autonomy i3 a desir- 
able political end for various reasons : 
it kills the idea 32 a centralized autoc- 
racy ; it vests the authority of Govern- 
ment in a democcatic constitution ; and 
it provides for th2 development of what 
is politically conc2ived of as a “State” 
and all the benefi:s of citizenship accru- 
ing therefrom within a community more 
homogeneous thar what is connoted by 
the term Indian Community, occupying 
the whole of Indiz. These, however, are 
only ideals with wa:ch Provincial Auton- 
omy has been incugurated. They are 
bound to remain im the imperfec-ly real- 
ised ideal state, so -cng as the good seeds 
of democracy which the ideal of auton- 
omy contains are sown in a soil from 
which the undesirable weeds of provin- 
cialism have not been properly ploughed 
out. 

No democratic constitution can grow 
up in the existing type of provincial or- 
ganisation which is cne of the most un- 
desirable leggcies cf British Autocracy 
in India, a lifeless and rhymeless group 
of revenue divisions which paid no at- 
tention to the grow or the sustenance 
of human life. “Provincial Autonomy ” 
is hardly a healthy combination, the term 
“ province” denotim «something which 
is entirely different fram, and opposed to, 
“autonomy ” and is politically not very 
palatable. The Ind an Provinces have 
the additional disadvantage of being, 
mere accidental divisions of territory, 
formed out of no preconceived plan to 
improve the organic Lfe of the masses. 

“Province” is a term applied ia an- 
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cient Rome to the sphere of duty assign- 
ed to one of the higher magistrates, the 
consuls and the pretors. Only those 
magistrates who had military power 
(imperiam) had a province. When 
the government of the conquered coun- 
tries grew to be one of the most import- 
ant duties of the higher magistrates, the 
term province, from designating the gov- 
ernment of a conquered country as one 
particular duty of a Roman Magistrate, 
came to be used generally as a designa- 
tion of the country itself. The Provin- 
ces paid tribute to Rome, for it was a 
recognised principle that they were the 
estates of the Roman people and were 
to be managed for its benefit. Hence 
agriculture and commerce were encour- 
aged, settlements were made, roads and 
aqueducts were constricted ; in fact, the 
Roman aimed at exploiting his empire 
by a system of prudent economy. 

The term “province” as applied in 
India to a conquered territory over which 
a governor with imperial powers was 
appointed was quite appropriate at the 
time of British Conquest and had the 
same significance as a province under the 


Roman Empire. but its continuance # + 


under a democratic constitution is 
far from being wholesome or desirable. 
Probably in no free country except in 
republican China is the term used to 
express the idea of local government as 
opposed to the central. England is 
divided into administrative counties 
and county boroughs. For purposes of 
local government France and Italy are 
divided into departmentsp while in Ger- 
many the divisions are called states. 
The term “ province” hardly conveys the 
idea contained in the term “state”. In 
the future federal India, by whatever 
name the divisions may be called, 
they need not be known by the 
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name of provinces, We may, for that 
matter, safely follow the policy adopted 
in other federal constitutions, and call 
each of the federating units a “ state” 
for all political purposes. 

We have heard of the movement which 
led to the partition of Bengal; it began 
in the most artless manner possible. In 
February, 1901, Sir Andrew Fraser who 
was then Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces wrote a letter about the 
substitution of Hindi for Oriya as the 
language of the law courts of the Dis- 
trict of Sambalpur, then under his con- 
trol. In the course of his observations he 
appears to have casually suggested that 
if Oriya was to be the court language 
of Sambalpur, that district had better 
be joined to Orissa, and that this might 
be done either by placing Sambalpur 
under the control of the Bengal Govern- 
ment or by transferring the whole of 
Orissa from Bengal to the Central Prov- 
inces. Out of that casual suggestion 
the whole great controversy arose. For 
fourteen months the secretariats wrote 
about the proposal, built upon it and 
gradually evolved fresh schemes for the 
rearrangement of half the provinces 
of India. The map of Hindustan was 
drawn’ afresh by placid Members of 
Council, blissfully unconscious of the 
cyclone of popular wrath that was event- 
ually to burst over their devoted heads, 
and one day the imposing file of papers 
came for the first time before the aston- 
ished vision of the Viceroy. 

What Lord Curzon thought of these 
ingenuous deliberations was recorded in 
May 1902 in a half-humorous, half-angry 
note, which after his departure obtained 
in Calcutta a publicity for which it 
was never intended. Every word of 
that note is an emphasis on the depart- 
mentalism which characterised Indian 


administration in the first quarter of the 
century. Thosq were also days during 
which the administrative machinery or- 
ganised itse.f under the supreme control 
and directicneof the steel frame with no 
scrupulous regard for anything except 
for the collection of revenues. The for- 
mation, therefore, not only of the prov- 
inces, but also of the lesser subdivisions 
down to the smallest revenue units, the 
villages, wes never inspired by any polit- 
ical imagiration or statesmanship ; they 
are only the results of the map-drawing 
lessons of the civil servants who work- 
ed out the imperialistic ideas of exploi- 
tation of the provinces. 

It is nct a conscious effort based on 
sincerity of purpose or courage of con- 
viction,* but merely a blind operation 
of the element of chance or accident that 
actuates the working of the British Gov- 
ernment in India so far as the direc- 
tion and control of affairs relating to 
national development are concerned. 
That is zhe only manner in which we 
can explain the absence of any serious 
action even in such a matter as the re- 
distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis, which official and non-official 
opinion are agreed would be in the best 
interests of India. It is°also not pos- 
sible to explain in any other way why 
there was so much indecent haste to im- 
pose provincial autonomy in the existing 
provinces which were admittedly ill- 
suitéd to the grawth of autonomous in- 
stitutions and for the redistribution of 
which there had been insistent demand 
at the Round Table Conference. What, 
after all, is the logic which found justifi- 

*cation for the immediate separation of 
Orissa and did not find equal and 
simultaneous necessity for the Tecogni- 
tion of the Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu Provinces? It would 
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have been a mat:er of statesmanship to 
have appointed < Boundaries Commis- 
sion soon after the Round Table Con- 
ference, for the purpose of defining the 
potential federal nits. e 

There is no force in the argument *hat 
the overhead cha-ges of constituting a 
new province were so heavy as to pre- 
vent the enforcem2nt of the principle in 
several cases. Wə are committing a 
fundamental error of judgmeat when we 
refuse to think of a provincial adminis- 
tration except in terms of = Governor 
with a salary of Rs. 10,000, an execu- 
tive council consisting of half-a-dozen 
members with a salary of Rs, 5,000, a 
High Court with a gross of judges at 
Rs. 4,000 each, and a large c-vil service 
whose salaries have been fixec! Since be 
fore they were bon. Nothing can be 
More stupid, more unimaginetive than 
this dull, dreary uniformity of arrange- 
ment in the art of administration. Let 
there be governors. executive councils 
and High Courts, but let the salaries be 
fixed according to the capacity of the 
provinces to pay. Unless these reason- 
able arrangements are agreed to and in- 
troduced in provincial admiristrations 
and unless provinces as units of the 
future federal’ government are rearranged 
on a linguistic besis, statesmanship, 
whether Indian or British, will be mani- 
festing a deplorable ack of pol tical im- 
agination and of common-sense. I am 
often amused at the most com.c aspect 
of the reference by Indian political lead- 
ers to the idea of Irdia being a ration 
and to the efforts trey are making to- 
wards the development of nationalism 
by the study of Hindi and similar triflings 
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methods. I would seriously ask them, 
what is the glory in the development of 
such a national unification ? Is there any 
nation in the world today which is free 
from war mania, and is not Indian 
nationalism going to follow the same 
track that is followed by the other 
national groups? America perhaps is 
the only country that is still keeping her- 
self out of the trouble, although, left to 
himself, Roosevelt would have taken the 
hazardous and fatal step. But then, 
America is a country where the idea of 
netionalism is very Icose; the various 
states which form the federal union are 
the Supreme Masters of the soil. Amer- 
ican safety today lies, in other words, 
in the looseness of the national idea; 
her risk is in the positive presence of a 
rational sentiment, however loose, con- 
tained in the federal union. 


The task of British statesmanship and 
of Indian leadership is, therefore, quite 
cear. A unified India from the Hima- 
leyas to the Cape is unthinkable, un- 
hstorical and impractical, while a fed- 
eral union on the basis of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 is unscientific 
and chimerical. Self-determination must 
ccme from communities and provinces 
bzsed on language, and the Indian na- 
tion must be a federal union of these 
provincial units, with so much of nation- 
alism as is contained in the American 
sentiment which, according to Lord 
Bryce, objected to the inclusion of the 
werd “nation” in the liturgy of the 
Church. May God help us with clear 
thinking and practical wisdom in Indian 
potitics ! 

A. S. MENON 


PEACE POSITIVE 
OR A SPIRITUAL PEACE 
[Walter Howgrave is an ardent believer in Credtive Co-operation about which 


he writes in the following article —Eb. ] 


After the war there must be established 
a philosophical background for Civiliza- 
tion. The last war brought about chaos. 
Ideas became as chaotic as the tumble- 
down Law and Order which led to war 
again. 

Creative Co-operation is the principle 
towards which all philosophies and creeds 
are unconsciously groping. The term 
“ Co-operation” lost its meanihg years 
ago, but the word is used just the same, 
although we are all well aware that Co- 
operation may be either amongst rascals 
for destructive purposes or amongst 
Mutualists for creative and beneficent 
purposes. 

We have now to define what kind of 
Co-operation we must have. It must be 
creative and give an inkling of the Great 
Idea that lies behind it. Summarised, it 
is found in “Nature” as a universal 
factor or common denominator. Its 
manifestation is proved in the fact that 
everything in existence is giving out 
something. 

Most people think that giving must 
be accompanied by taking, in other 
words, that taking is always a reaction 
to giving. This idea has to be corrected 
because what is happening in creation is 
that all the agencies are giving WITH 
one another; they are giving with one 
another for the great creative purpose of 
existence as well as for every little part 
of life and production. Every element, 
compound and living thing is a mani- 
festation that we can see. We, with our 
great human power, can realise that 


which is beyond sight, and we call these 
other phases Automatism (almost the 
first visible indication of Life), Instinct, 
Intelligence, Intellect and Spirit. Every 
one of these phases, from the elemental 
to the spiritual, has the power to do this 
out-giving. 

To take an example from the ele- 
ments, we know that oxygen and hydro- 
gen mutualise to create water. The 
term create is used because we have to 
implement the physicists’ conception of 
chemical action and reaction by includ- 
ing the Creative act. Although oxygen 
and hydrogen become water, and the 
chemist and the man in the street gen- 
erally think that it is man who causes 
them to become water, there is actually 
a moment outside any possible definition 
or realisation—a moment of creative 
action which causes two gases suddenly 
to become a liquid. That part is a crea- 
tive act beyond human ability, and so it 
is throughout the whole of Nature ; the 
creation of compounds from elements, 
the creation of organic matter from 
compounds, of living matter, instinct 
with that strange, yet-to-be-defined Life, 
from organic compounds, consummated 
in every case by mew creative acts which 
appear as impossible bridges between two 
consecutive phases of existence. 

As we go up the scale of the phases 
of Existence we enter the psychic or that 


“which is beyond vision, that is, Life 


which includes always Instinct and the 
higher qualities mentioned above. With- 
out entering into the psychological values 
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of these divisions of what we know with- 
out being able to see, we can comprehenc 
that the whole of the universe is built up 
on these lines, first by drawing agencies 
into mutualism with one another, inta 
giving with one another, ®%and by that 
means causing the creation of something 
new. As the elemen-s mutualise to create 
compounds, so the gutomata mutualise 
to create that hizher manifestation we 
call Instinct ; and Instinct with Instinct 
creates Intelligence Intelligence with 
Intelligence creates Intellect, and Intellect 
with Intellect creates at least the “ sense” 
of the spiritual or what is known as 
Spirit and which can be manifested as 
the Spirit of Giving in all living things. 

One point now flashes into the mind 
as inspirational enlightenment — that 
everything in the universe is dding the 
same thing. Everything in the universe 
is giving out ; tha: being the case, it is 
obvious that to talk about the struggle 
for existence in universal terms is absurd, 

We go another step and find that the 
idea of opposition is equally outside 
common reason, for everything is doing 
the same thing. One part cannot possibly 
be the opposite of another. They may 
be different from one another, but to say 
that they are opposite or to imagine any 
kind of opposite is simply to ignore 
reason. Having arrived at these rather 
startling new observacions, we feel as if 
cobwebs had sudcenly been removed 
from our brains, enabling us to see quite 
clearly. One of the thickest cobwebs is 
the belief that there are opposites here 
on the earth; people go so far as to 
believe that the absence of anything is 
the opposite of it. They would stare 
rather vacantly at rou if you suggested” 
that a flower vase had an opposite or that 
there was an opposite to the space of a 
room, or the opposite to a fire, or to any- 
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thing else that could either be seen or 
thought of abstractly. Yet these people 
say and fully believe that darkness is 
the opposite of light. It has to be put to 
them this way: first, you have light. 
You deduct it by putting it out and leav- 
ing the total absence of light which is 
called darkness. The opposite of light 
could be only some kind of strangeness 
which, if put against light, would cause 
both that strangeness and light to dis- 
appear ; then each would be the opposite 
of the cther. 

So it goes on—mental confusion. All 
this negates ideas, so Negation, as the 
germ of the world’s mental disease, has 
to be wiped out in order to cure the 
worst manifestations of that disease 
which, progressing unchecked, creates 
war. 

We are now coming nearer to the con- 
structive part of a mutualistic state, We 
know that policies, economics, creeds, 
activities of every description, must at 
least tend towards an augmentation of 
the Giving-power of tne human race. 
Contributory to this, the human race 
has to do its best to draw from those 


other agencies over which it has control, 


the just amount of Giving-power avail- 
able for the race, for Man is the highest 
creation of which we know on this earth 
and possesses consequently the creative 
Giving-power in its widest scope. From 
this it is evident that tne concept of a 
state must rigidly adhere to the law that 
those with the greatest Giving-power of 
their own shall control all the Giving- 
power at their disposal, whether it be 
that of human beings or of things. 

Here is the manifest method of devel- 
oping the highest form of civilization 
and of classifying the human race on the 
same principles as biolcgical classifica- 
tion, that is, by their inherent Giving- 
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power, by what may be expected of them 
in accordance with their appearance, 
their capacity and their actual perfor- 
mance. From this a great social law 
emerges: that to him of the highest 
Giving-power should be given the great- 
est wealth, because he could best use it 
for the welfare of all people. The 
greatest crime, therefore—indeed, the 
only crime—is theft of Giving-power ; 
the transfer, by force or otherwise, of the 
Giving-power of those highly qualified to 
use it to those with such deficiencies that 
they waste it, as one might waste a 
sharpened razor to cut a piece of wood. 

The state where every person’s first 
thought is to give to somebody else, only 
in order to benefit that person and with- 
out any thought of self-gain, is, indeed, 
a very far-off goal. “ Human Nature” 


puts the drag on the wheel of any kind 
of progress in that direction, using the 
expression “Hi Nature” in the 
usual sense of the worst part of it. Some 
ideal must therefore be set up at which 
mankind can, aim, as men approach 
which they may feel that they are getting 
nearer to that state called Heaven. 
Heaven may be thought of as that en- 
lightened Intellect, that closeness of Soul 
to the Spirit of Giving which manifests 
itself on this Earth in human life in love, 
in delight in one another, in the love of 
beauty and, finally, in the love of 
worshipful service. 

This is the “Morar REFORTIFICA- 
TION” (rather than ‘ re-armament”) 
which must inspire the whole progress of 
human existence throughout the world. 


WALTER HOWGRAVE 





NATIONAL PRAYER 


An amusing echo of the National Day 
of Prayer, discussed in these columns 
in our June issue, appeared in the 
“London Diary” of “Critic”. In The 
New Statesman and Nation for 1st June 
he had the temerity to mention that the 
surrender of Leopold had followed the 
nation-wide prayers for the Allies’ vic- 
tory. A correspondent retorted that he 
had not waited long enough: “It was 
the miraculous deliverance of the B.E.F. 
that answered prayer”! “ Critic” gave 
on June 8th his own considered views 
on prayer which he regards as a potent- 
ially great psychological force. 

e 

It is a deliberate act of consecration 
which sets the will and clarifies the imagi- 
nation of those who pray. Therefore those 
who pra 
power denied to those who do not. If 
prayers are answered that is because some 
of those who pray know better what they 
want and seek it more consistently and 


sincerely often have a personal ° 


powerfully than those who allow their de 
sires to conflicting and desultory. But 
to suggest that there is a Providence which 
will save British soldiers from German guns 
because prayers are offered for them, and 
reject the equally sincere prayers for Ger- 
man soldiers seems to me an unchristian 
conception. . 

Not only unchristian : illogical and 
wicked. Intense prayer does develop 
will and bring results, by a process not 
understood and therefore dangerous. 
There is true prayer, the contemplation 
of ‘the philosopper, the communing of 
the personal man with the divine spirit 
of which his body is the temple and, in 
rare cases, the mingling of one’s higher 
soul with the universal essence, but 
prayer for the destruction of one’s 
enemies is sorcery, pure and simple, 
and even ordinary petitionary prayer 
kills self-reliance and increases selfish- 
ness and egotism. 


BHARTRHARI: A GREAT POST- 
UPANISHADIC INTUITIONIST 


[K. Ma Tava Krishna Sarma, research assistant at the Adyar Library, has 
made a special stucy of tħe Vēkyapacīya and gives in this article his translation 


of a portion of che first Kanda.—Ep.] 


At a time wien the orthodox Vedic 
faith had been saken to its foundations 
by the rigorous bzic of the Buddhists, 
when the domair. of the revealed dogma 
wag overrun by scepticism, intuition 
having trembled efcre intellect, there 
rose on the horizon of Indian philocophi- 
cal thought Bha-tphaci, a great post- 
Upanishadic intu:t cnist, a most able 
champion of the authority of scripture 
and a most uncomprcmising critic of 
Anumana (inference). . 

His magnum opu, the Vakyapadiya, 
is the fountain-hea wherefrom almost 
every later writer, iriendly or hostile, 
has drawn his inspi-etion, Though one 
of the most importert of the available 
records of the devdopment of Indian 
philosophical thought between the Upa- 
nishads and Sankara, the work has not 
hitherto been apprecizted adequately by 
modern historians of Indian philosophy. 
What is even more unfortunate is that 
Bhartshari, to* whom szripture and in- 
tuition are the authorities bar excellence, 
should be regarded ty some as a 
Buddhist. 

Though mainly a werk on Sabdaic 
Absolutism, the Vakyapatiza contains 
also discussions of various important 
philosophical topics. “ts first (the 
Brahma) Kanda, a translation from 
whith is given below, expresses the view 
that in matters spiritual logical argu- 
ments are incompetent to lead us to the 
truth and that scripture end intuition 
alone are competent :— 


e. 


“ Dharma, i.e., the means to the attain- 
meat of the summum bonum of life, 
cannot be determined by logical argu- 
ments unsupported by scripture, 4.¢., by 
the Vedas; even the knowledge of 
supersensible things, possessed by the 
gages, is derived from scripture. (30) 

“The paths leading to the knowledge 
of Dharra, i.e., the Vedas, Smrtis etc., 
are of unbroken continuity (their auth- 
ority never having been questioned by 
Sishtas) and fixed; as they have been 
Aniversally established, none can oppose 
them on the strength of logical argu- 
ments. (31) 

“The establishment of Bhavas 
(things) through inference is difficult 
when the Saktis (powers, t.e., the charac- 
teristics of things) are differentiated by 
Avastha, Desa and Kale. Further, the 
Sakti which a Bhava is known to pos: 
sess is annulled when that Bhava comes 
into contact with another particular one. 
For instance, the Sakti of fire is to burn ; 
and if Bhava and Sakti were inseparable, 
the presence of one would lead to the 
inference of the other; but this is not 
so: they are separable as, e.g., when a 
Mien: (a magic stone) is brought into 
contact with fire, the latter loses its 
Dahasakti (its power to burn). (32-3) 

“An object inferred with care one 
way by some well-versed in inference, is 
inferred in quite another by others who 
are more competent. Hence inference asa 
means 2f knowledge is always of relative 
validity and unreliable especially when 


ae 
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it operates in supernormal matters, (34) 

“ As the knowledge of the form, etc., 
of precious stones, indescribable to others, 
is acquired by those who possess it, 
through constant application only, and is 
not inferential, so is the Arshajnana 
(the intuition of the sages), indefinable 
in empirical terms, the result of constant 
meditation. (35) 

“The supernatural powers of Pitys, 
Rakshsas and Pretas born of Karma, 
ie, of the Adrshta acquired through 
the performance of action, aze indeed 
known to be beyond both percep 
tion and inference: the possibility of 
a knowledge of supersensible things 
through intuition need not therefore be 
doubted. (36) 

“To those who have light manifested 
to them and who are of undisturbed 
minds, the knowledge of the past and 
the future does not differ from percep- 
tion: intuition is therefore supertem- 
poral. (37) 
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“The counsel of those who through 
Arshacakshus (fhe eye of the sage) 
perceive Bhavas supersensible and un- 
knowable otherwise, is not contradicted 
by logical arguments. (38) 

“Him who no more doubts the valid- 
ity of Yogidarsana (the seeing of the 
sages) thar. that of his own perception, 
him, how can another depending on 
logic turn away? (39) 

“ As the only means of deciding what 
is Punya and what is Papa, the value of 
scripture is the same to all men down 
to the Chandala. (40) 

“Agama (scripture), like one’s own 
consciousiess, is of unbroken continuity 
and is self-evident ; one who follows it 
is not turned back by arguments based 
on inference. (41) 

“Like a blind man running on a pre- 
cipice, inferring his way by touch, one 
who in supernormal matters relies on his 
own logic, easily meets with a fall.” (42) 

K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA 


MAPS OF THE MIND 


Whether psychology as ‘the positive 

- cience of experience and behaviour” is 

now heading in directions along which 

it is likely to benefit humanity is a ques- 

tion rdised by Prof. T. H. Pear in the 

last Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. 

In the growing up of “non-human 
types of psychology ”, which allow him 
to base his calculations wholly on re- 
plies filled in by his agents on printed 
forms, Professor Pear sees a danger of 
the psychologist’s drawing “ misleading 
maps of the mind”. 

On the other hand, when there is 
direct contact the psychologists’ own 
attitudes inevitably cordition the relia- 
bility of their judgment. The psychol- 
ogist’s personal reactions and criteria of 
judgment are not easily measurable, but 
a judgment about personalit 


may tell us 
much about the judge as we of 


as about the 


person judged, especially in a socially 
tified country, or in one where racial 


stra 
or colour prejudices are powerful and wide- 
spread. 

Psychologists, he claims, are dis- 
cussing sensation, perception, thinking, 
behaviour and skill and the application 
of results in these fields to practical 
questions of industry, education and 
medicine, in preference to studying 
suck as practically important ques- 
tions as the mutual impacts of per- 
sonalities, the influence of single person- 
alities upon nations, the nature of at- 
tractive and repellent traits, the influence 
of films and radio, the bases of prejudice, 


etc. Especially, Professor Pear urges :— 


The stupidity and wickedness of civilized 
popie most urgently need Horea 

e most urgent problem for psychology, 
however, is to understand how men get on 
with each other. For even to-day there are 
millions of friendly people left in "he world. 


PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
III.—DUTY OF THE STATE TO THE CITIZEN 


[This is the stenogtaphic report of the third and last of a series of Mysore 
University Extension Lectures by Sophia Wadia. Professor C. R. Narayana Rao 


presided.—Eb.] 


Friends, 

In our first study, “Democracy, A 
Spiritual Princip'e ”, we saw the basis of 
unity and of brotherhood on which the 
Temple of Democrecy should be erected. 
Unless that Temp'e has for its foundation 
the Fraternity of the Spirit, the Goddess 
of Liberty will not come to dwell in the 
shrine. Yesterday we looked at the con- 
tribution which the individual citizen has 
to make to the creacion and the suste- 
nance of real Democracy. We saw that 
Democracy is Svarej and Svaraj is 
Dherma-Raj. In both these studies we 
rejected the extreme views—one, that the 
citizen exists for the State and the other, 
that the State has no claims on its citizens. 
We saw the middle path to be that in 
which the human Soal should look upon 
the State as a trairing-ground for his 
evolution and the cencrz! method of that 
evolution to be the spiritual service of 
Democracy irf the Stare. To-day we are 
going to continue our study from the 
point of view of the cortribution which 
the State, as an instituticn, should make 
to maintain the high level of Spiritual 
Democracy. . 

There are in the Mchét hérata a few 
sentences uttered by tne great Master 
Krishna in which the very kernel of the 
teaching I want to stress is given. In 


the Udyoga-Perven is the stirring narra-* 


tive of Krishna going to the Court of 
Dhritarashtra, to try to avert, even at the 
eleventh hour, the carnage of war. In 
more than one speech, Icgicel, eloquent, 


inspiring, Krishna expostulates with the 
evil Duryodhana, and fails. His next 
step is to try to bring the blind King 
Dhritarashtra to some sense of justice 
and, after citing some historical prece- 
dents, he utters these remarkable 
words :— 


“ Binding in the same way Du 
and Karna, and Sakumi, the "oon o Saval 
and Dushasana, make them over to the 

Pandavas! For the sake of a family, an 

ee may be 3acrificed. For the cake 
e, a family may be sacrificed. 
For pe e of a province, a village may 
be sacrificed. Lastlv, for the sake of one’s 
, the whole may be sacrificed. O 
monarch, wore. Duryodhana fast, make 
pac with andavas! O bull among 
shatriyas, let not the whole Kshatriya 

race be slaughtered on thy account. 


Now, herein is one statement which 
may puzzle people. That the lesser 
should be sacrificed in the interests of the 
greater, that the portion should be sacriz 
ficed in the interests of the whole, is 
easily understood. But what is the 
meaning of this, “Lastly, for the sake 
of one’s Self, the whole earth may be 
sacrificed” ? This sounds topsyturvy ; 
but it is not so. The Spiritual Self of 
man has for its kingdom the universe. 
Recall that yesterday we saw how the 
man of spiritual attainment is described 
in the Upanishads as having gained 
Svaraj. The man of spiritual , insight 
is able to say, as Thcmas Paine said, 
“My country is the world, and my reli- 
gion is to do good.” The very essence 
of Democracy is the greatest good of the 
largest number. The State as a training- 
ground for human evolution must be a 
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spiritual democracy in which protection 
has to be afforded the weak against any 
and every kind of tyranny. 

In this noble and sage advice of Shri 
Krishna we come upon these principles : 
first, evil, however powerful, even if it is 
found in the royal household, should not 
go unchecked ; secondly, effort should be 
made to educate the evil-doer so that he 
may get over his evil ; but, if he fails to 
come to reason, others must be protected 
and to that end the evil-doer, in his own 
interest as well as in that of others, 
should be put out of action. Thirdly, 
we come upon a very important item, 
about the State ; the spiritual yiew-point 
reveals that the institution of the State 
has two aspects—internal and external. 
For example, a village is a State, a city 
is a State, but the province is a larger 
State in which the village and the city 
are contained. Beyond the Province- 
State is the Country-State. But beyond 
the Country-State is the World-State. 
Spiritual Democracy recognizes the world 
and the good of the world and if neces- 
sary sacrifices the country for the good 
of the world, as the village is sacrificed 
for the good of a country. This does 
not mean injustice to the smaller unit, 
but the training in Democracy which is 
Spiritual. After all, is not the world of 
to-day suffering from a non-recognition 
of this principle on the part of more than 
one mighty kingdom? But let us not 
go into international politics! The 
ancient doctrines of social order, ever 
expanding, give us this view very clearly : 
the function of any State or any govern- 
ment is twofold; the establishment of 
Dharma—Order—in two main depart- 
ments at home and abroad. Within the 
terntory of the State there must be 
order—a cosmos, not a chaos,—but that 
order or cosmos must not be the cause 


of producing chaos outside. This brings 
us to the doctrine that Justice and Sacri- 
fice should go together ; nay more, that 
Justice and Sacrifice are but two aspects 
of one divine spiritual quality : Justice 
to oneself mst be a figure in the reckon- 
ing when we are sacrificing that self ; on 
the other hand, we must be just in de- 
manding sacrifices from others; the 
attitude “my country, right or wrong” 
is a destrictive doctrine in politics and 
entirely false`as a spiritual principle. 
Now consider this dual function of the 
State : establishment of Order within the 
State, bet without causing any disturb- 
ance to the larger unit. We in India 
must cultivate this ideal and spread it 
abroad as our message. What ideal? 
That we recognize the World-State of 
which India is but a part. In managing 
our affairs in our own country we will 
not forget the fact that just as Bangalcre 
owes its duty to the province, and the 
State of Mysore to India, so also India 
has her obligations—duties and not only 
rights—in the wider polity. This is the 
ideal ; practical men may and will find 
numerous difficulties in upholding the 
doctrine in day-to-day affairs; but the 
ideal has to be worked for here, as in 
other walks of life. Thjs may sound 
impractical idealism, but in the long run 
it will prove to be highly practical politics. 
A, philosophy of this kind of social 
order is to be found in our Dharma 
Shastras. There are principles to be 
applied with sueh modifications as our 
times and circumstances indicate. The 
ancient codes are related to the ancient 
philosophy of life. Manu Smrti or 


« Mieneve-Dharma-Shasira sounds almost 


ndiculous in some of the rigid injunctions 
given if these are divorced from philo- 


psychological propo- 
> FIRE, principles are 
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we shall see in a moment: the fourda- 
tion of the State is, according to these 
ancient codes, “he patterf of the Fam ly. 
The World-Staie is the Human Family— 
a joint-family system, if you please, and 
each country, zs each Part in each 
country, is related to the larger unit ard 
to the whole of that Human Familv. 
Already, yesterday and the day before, 
we saw how differerces of capacity and 
of character can end should be utilizec 
by the individual. To-day we do recog- 
nize that each on2 of us has obligations 
to our parents, to our children and to 
our partner—husoand or wife; good 
householders recognize their obligation 
to their employees; but the spirit of 
the family stops its beneficent function 
there. In olden days our Great Gurus and 
Divine Rulers taught the application of 
the family-spint to tne human race. 
Have you considered: the idea that our 
fast-disappearing joint-family system is 
in itself but a fragmentary remnant of 
the divine instituticn of the World- 
Family, the Human Family? Once 
the Race spoke but One Language and 
lived out but One Religion, The State 
as a family has obligations to the citi- 
zen—the obligations əf protection, of 
education, of giving opportunity to 
each for Right Livelitccc, Semmajivo, 
so that the citizen is mabled to do his 
duty, as we saw yesterday. 

There is much talk of a Federated 
India: political and economic fagtors 
are being considered,® but there are 
moral and philosophic aspects which are 
mostly neglected. But rational politics 
no more than international politics must 
tempt us away from our study. The, 
Federated India must be Dre Family— 
united, harmonious, whole, part of the 
great World-Family. 

And now tum to those pitlosophical 


e. 








and mystical doctrines without an ap- 
preciation of which the Family State is 
an impossibility. What are these propo- 
sitions ? I hope vou will not be shocked 
at the seemingly grotesque other-worldli- 
ness and impracticality of the principles 
I am going to name! They are three in 
number : The first is, the State must 
learn to take cognisance of the Human 
Individual as an Immortal Soul. The 
second is the fact that that Immortal 
Soul is growing, is unfolding through the 
process of Reincarnation—each citizen 
in the State is there on a pilgrimage, 
to worship and to derive the benefit of 
worship, ło serve the State and to get 
from it spiritual znd intellectual benefi- 
cence. Third, this process of give and 
take, of service rendered and benefits re- 
ceived and growth of Soul attained, is 
not a haphazard process, is not 
accidental, but is according to the Moral 
Law which works within man as it 
‘uncticns in the starry firmament. This 
lMoral Law was and is known as the Law 
cf Karma, Causation—much misunder- 

stood a3 fatalism, while it is the Law of 
Action and Exertion. The progression 


and the perfecting of the individual F 


taxes place accordirg to Law-——just, 
mathematically accurate, and with’ which 
Law the State itself has to reckon! 
Wow, all that I have been saying is 
so foreign to modern politics, so out of 
the usual, that it must sound almost 
bizarre tc politicians and to would-be 
politicians. Let me turn, therefore, to 
some practical applications. Take the 
doctrine of Reincarnatton—successive 
lives on eazth—and see if it is not prac- 
tical and useful to possess a knowledge 
of it for the purpose of building up an 
ideal State of Spiritual Democracy. 
This second of the three principles con- 
tains the basis of the other two : if there 
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were no human Soul in the process of 
growth, there naturally would not be the 
process known as Reincarnation. And 
the way or the method by which the 
past and the future are connected in the 
present life implies the working of the 
Law of Karma, of Exertion. As we saw 
on the first day, differences, inequalities 
—of capacity, of character, even of 
bodily health—are a very fundamental 
problem for any and every State. The 
problem of education contains its own 
problem—of defective children on the one 
hand, of infant prodigies on the other. 
Then the Health Department of any 
State meets the problem of inequalities 
—from congenital idiots to ‘neurotics. 
While all governments are trying to 
remedy the evils which are upon them, 
no one seems to ask the why of the 
problem. Heredity entirely fails to throw 
light on the causal aspect. Nothing ex- 
plains the differences save successful or 
unsuccessful action in the past, produc- 
ing success or failure in the present. Let 
us apply Reincarnation in two spheres 
—the school and the jail. 

Everyone agrees that each boy or girl 
has his or her inherent capacity ; that 
each is born with characteristics, many 
of which often are not related to the 
capacity and the character of the parents 
or grandparents. Suppose that it is rec- 
ognized that each boy, each girl, is a 
Soul with past experiences and that that 
Soul brings with it its own seeds 
from past seasons of action: our whole 
system of Education will undergo a 
mighty change for the better. Education 
will then become a real drawing out from 
within and not only an imposition of 
facts and figures necessary to pass 
periodic examinations, facts and figures 
mostly unrelated to the needs and the 
circumstances of all pupils. Discipline 


—now enforced on children with the 
help of the cane on the one hand, or 
not enforced at*all by foolish education- 
ists on the other—will be revised and a 
proper system of self-discipline and of 
self-educatior® will come into vogue. I 
could keep you here a whole hour and 
more expounding this theme; but that 
is not the subject of our study. One 
thing must be said before we leave this 
point : do not look upon the Occidental 
methods of education, where every boy 
at school is expected to become a bully, 
and where other un-Aryan ideas are 
present, as suitable for our India. Let 
our Indian boys and girls be educated to 
be Aryan, Noble. Let them become noble 
gentlemen and gentlewomen—not be 
turned into gentlemen such as we know 
hailing ‘from the West ! 

Turn for a moment to the treatment 
of criminals and consider the reform of 
prisons and of jails. Criminals are also 
human Souls, badly educated in the past, 
in whom small vices have grown to large 
proportions, and who have been attracted 
to families and to countries and to States 
suitable for their viciousness to work it- 
self out. These unfortunate Souls are 
our brothers and the duty of the State 
is to educate them, not, only for the 
future years of this life, but for future 
lives to come. 

Similarly, Reincarnation applied to 
lunatic asylums and to other govern- 
mental institutions will transform them 
beyond recognitfon from their existing 
condition, and in every instance the 
change will be for the better. 

But turn to the third principle I 
named ; let us consider for a few mo- 
ments the concept of Moral Law as ex- 
pounded in our ancient texts. This Law 
is called Karma—the Law of Action 
which produces reaction, which reaction 
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in its turn bs:omes a cause for further 
action. As we already pointed out, 
Karma is very wrongl} mistaken for 
fatalism; it 3 not fatalism. Karma 
may be descri>ed as Perpetual Motion in 
the moral and in the inteMectual world 
and that Motion envelopes all things, all 
men, all goverr ments, acd, please note, 
all officials of z>vernments! In the hu- 
man kingdom tus Law may be defined 
as the Law 2: Exertion—exertion to 
overcome evil; exertion to do good; 
exertion to prozress, exertion to serve 
others; and sc on. If State improve- 
ment depended on the Will cf God, we 
might as well say zood-bye to all im- 
provement ! 

There is one aspec: of this Law which 
is appropriate for ve to consider in our 
study. Look at the ancient concept of 
the King, Ir ancient days the 
King was not saly a nominal figure- 
head, but a responsible official, the 
highest official, hence the highest 
servant of tke State Not only 
the Chinese Conrccius took the view of 
the Ruler’s perscral responsibility, but 
Ali, the son-indaw of the Arabian 
Prophet, has said : “It is right that the 
King should govera hmself before gov- 
erning his subjec:s.” The same idea, 
but put in a more positive and construc- 
tive way, emerges in the ancient Indian 
concept : Dharma enc Danda, the sym- 
bol of Dharma; Dharma ruled the 
monarch and enad.ed him to use „his 
Danda, his sceptre. Anel if the monarch 
disregarded Dharma? The Danda was 
taken away from him. Co not fancy that 
in ancient India democczatic institutions 
were unknown. Thee were Sebbha and 
Samiti, and do you know what they are 
called? “ The twir. creations of Praja- 
pati.” Kalidas in his Raghuvamsa 
says :—“ Raja prac ranjane Iabdha 


vatnoh.” (The King gets his character 
of kingliness by pleasing his subjects.) 

Teach every boy, every girl, every 
nouseholder, that Karma means that 
man is the maker of his own destiny, the 
shaper of his own life, the creator of 
his own circumstances, and you will not 
only produce happiness and contentment 
in their lives, but also energy, Virya, the 
dauntless energy that fights its way to 
the supernal Truth, out of the mire of 
lies terrestrial. The State suffers from 
the apathy, the tamo-guna, of the 
citizen ; it is because the State itself does 
nct recognize the very soul of right exer- 
tion. The administration's first duty is 
to inculcate the spirit of action and exer- 
tion on behalf of the State, and that 
cannot be done unless the citizens are 
made to see that the State belongs 
to them. The State does not be- 
long to the King; India does not 
belong to the Viceroy or even to the 
Legislatures. India belongs to the 
Indians ; and unless that truth becomes 
an energizing force the real dawn of 
Svaraj will not be. 


This doctrine of Karma, right action 


in the present to overcome past errors, ~% 


to build future happiness and order, is a 
very powerful and potent doctrine. It 
cannot be too often reiterated that 
we in India suffer from a mistaken view 
of Karma. It is said sometimes that 


Providence sent the British to India. ° 


Humbug: No Providence sent them 
here ; our own folly and stupidity and 
unrighteousness attracted Robert Clive 
and Warren Hastings to eur soil, Let 
us get rid of that effeminate doctrine 
of fatalism. Let us act, let us perform 
Karme, overcome our past follies and 
develop from within ourselves the 
strength and the stamina to grow into 
glory and power-—spiritual glory and 
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F spiritual power. 


We have in India a noble example in 
„Asoka, the Beloved of his People. Look 
at his personal life : what an inspiration 
it ig to learn that a man of errors, full 
of obstinacy and of pride and of cruelty, 
who shed much blood in many wars, 
should have developed the perception to 
conquer himself sufficiently to achieve 
what he achieved. “He who conquers 
himself is greater than the conqueror of 
worlds.” Look at his internal State 
policy—the enlightened service he ren- 
dered to his people, treating them as a 
loving father treats his children, look- 
ing after their bodies as well as their 
minds, caring for their moral ‘uplift as 
much as for their spiritual enlightenment. 
And examine his foreign policy—how 
he successfully endeavoured to control 
warfare outside of his kingdom, not only 
by setting the noble example of not at- 
tacking others, but also by his construc- 
tive statesmanship. Listen to this piece 
of pure, spiritual diplomacy, in which 
the foreign policy of Asoka is embodied. 
It is an extract from a Kalinga Edict :— 


‘ It might occur to the uongee bor- 
derers to ask: ‘What does the g desire 
with regard to us?’ 

“This alone is my desire with regard to 
the borderers, that they may eee that 
the king desires this, that they should be 
free from fear of me, but should trust in 
me; that they would receive from me only 
happiness and not sorrow ; that they should 
further understand this, that the king will 

_ tolerate ın them what can be tolerated ; 
that they may be persuaded by me to 
practise Dharma or morality; and that 
25, ,may gain both this world and the 


L another Edict Asoka says :— 


“Today, in “consequence of the practice 
of may by His Sacred and Gracious 
Aty a g, the sound of the war 
drum has become the call not to arma but 

to Dharma.” 


Every historian worth his title has rec- 
ognized Asoka as a most successful 
Empire-Builder ; we must add that his 


success was due to his spirituality. 
Asoka followed the wise precept of our 
Lord Buddha :#- 


Let each man make of himself that 
which he instructs others to be. Himself 
well controlled, he may control others. 


Yes, Asokf was but the fair fruit 
which grew on the tree of wisdom 
which we revere as Buddha. But the 
great Buddha Himself, the Kshatriya 
Prince who exchanged the Sceptre of 
Royalty for the Begging-Bowl of the 
Sannyasi, spoke but the Ancient Mes- 
sage of His Illustrious Predecessors—of 
Krishna, of Rama and of Those who 
taught and ruled before Them in this 
Imperishable Sacred Land of the Nobles, 
the Aryans. 

But we must close. Once again here 
in India, Aryfvarta, there must arise the 
spiritual builders of spiritual Democracy. 
But Nature grows nothing by accident 
and haphazardly. The harvest is the result 
of the sowing, and rain itself, which the 
fields need, comes from sacrifice, yajña, 
says the Gite. We, the sons and 
the daughters of India, are builders 
of our government to-day, are creators 
of our State to-morrow. We must learn 
to sacrifice intelligently, to ideate cor- 
rectly, to build after the Heavenly Pat- 
term. We have guidance, for our work 
not only in our ancient texts and in our 
glorious philosophy, but in the very air 
we breathe, in the very earth we walk on, 
in the very water we drink. The air we 
breathe is the same air that our ancient 
citizens, always im their millions, breath- 
ed, and that same air ought to give us 
the vitality, the energy, the prāna, which 
made them, happy in their nobility, pros- 
perous in their labour. Heavenly Gunga 
and Jamuna which assuaged the thirst 
of our spiritual rulers in the past will 
to-day nourish our government officers, 
our administrators and our legislators, 
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But we must d-zecthe the air in the spirit 
of those ancient citizens and our modem 
ministers must drink tle sacred waters 
of wisdom a3 dic the administrators of 
old. 

And when the ordmary people 
and their leaders and guides live 
lives of sacrifice—then—the miracle! 
What kind of sacrifice, and what 
miracle? T32 sacrifice, -yajfie, of 
our humble Souls who worship with 
pure heart, ofering the leaf of good deed, 
the flower of food thought, the fruit of 
good speech, as Krishna recommends. 
Krishna says that He will accept such 
sacrifices and cel:ver us from the bonds 
of evil Karme. And then what will be 
the miracle? Our Indian Earth, our 
Bharata-Varske, cur Ary#varta, will raise 
up for our benefit a Himalaya Soul— 
a Buddha, a Sankara, a Zoroaster. an 


Ali, a Jesus. 

But we must begin to break the bond- 
age of our minds corrupted by the glam-. 
our of a sensuous civilization and 
learn to live by the Light of the Spirit, 
ever remembering that we are “ one with 
our Father in Heaven ”, as Jesus taught, 
echoing the teaching “ Look inward, thou 
ert Buddha.” The mighty Power of the 
Deity lives in the heart of each one of us 
and, whether we be Christians or Parsis, 
Jains or Sikhs, Muslims or Hindus, we 
are men and women belonging to the one 
family, forming the one brotherhood of 
the Human Race. To a glorious con- 
summation our Karma calls; let us 
awake to our responsibilities, and serve 
our Mother India so that She may bless 
the world ! 


SOPHIA WADIA 


INDIA AND THE U. S. A. 


The importaa: international service 
inaugurated in the U. S. A. for the bene- 
fit of scholars 2/erywhere, the American 
Documentation Institute, described by 
Dr. Horace I. Poleman in his article 
on “America and Indic Studies” 
(Science and ‘Culture, September) is 
most timely. Taricularly gratifying is 
the interest of the Director of Indic 
Studies in the Library of Congress at 
Washington in bringing India into 
participation in the scheme. In -the 
several montts Dr. Poleman has 
been in India he has arranged fer 
Indo-American culcural exchange along 
a very wide front. Not only are 
universities, miseims, libraries and 
research institut:ons to participate in 
the exchange of publications with the 


use of resources to whatever extent pos- 
sitle, but the major publishing houses 


1 


eo 


and book-shops have agreed to send--% 


their lists regularly to supplement bib- 
liographical data which Dr. Poleman 
has collected on past publications. The 
advantages of having available in one 
spot accurate information on books 
published in India and dealing with 
India are obvious. 
gracious to regret that Indian scholars 
must turn to the antipodes for such 
codrdinated information ! 

Incidentally, the Institute’s Biblio-film 
Service makes available adow-cost copy- 
ing service for manuscripts or rare 
works and a non-profit printing service 
for scholarly findings which should be 
invaluable to the correlation of research 


Library of Congress and in the mutual efforts throughout the world. 


It would be un- <. 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


TRUTH AS RELIGION* 


The author of this book appears well 
acquainted with the major religions of 
the world. and his attitude towards 
them is cne of understandmg and of 
sympathy. But it is one thing to seek 
to understand religions other than one’s 
own, and another to be able to assess 
the highest religious truth. One is 
naturally biased by the religion which 
one professes. The author has placed 
before himself the great and important 
task of defining 
the rightful future relationships of the 
great religions, what attitudes they should 
hold to one another, and with what justifi- 
cation we might look forward to the 
prevalence of one of them as a world faith, 

This task can be carried through only 
on the basis of a particular theology ; 
and the theology which Mr. Hocking 
accepts is more or less the Christian 
theology. The task requires also the 
proper appreciation of the highest 
spiritual intuitions which man has 
reached in any religion whatsoever. This 
is difficult for any one who owes 
allegiance to a sectional religion. The 
defects of the book are mainly due to 
that difficulty. 

Mr. Hocking conceives religion as “a 
passion for righteousness, and for the 
spread of righteousness, conceived as a 
cosmic demand”. This cosmic demand 
is naturally limked in religion to a higher 
being, namely, God. God is the object 
of our worship. He is also the uniting 
principle among men. For whoever 
achieves the union of his will with the 


will of God loves all men and serves his 
fellow beings. This view of religion is 
predominantly Christian. It makes 
religion, with its emphasis on the will, 
essentially activistic and socialistic. It 
appears to us that this is a one-sided 
view of religion. Indeed, social values 
need not be subordinated to personal 
values, as is often wrongly charged 
against the Hindu philosopher. It may 
be wrong to seek personal perfection 
and personal release at the cost of the 
neglect of social good. It may also 
rightly be argued that the former is best 
achieved through the latter. We find 
our true self through the renunciation, 
in service, of our finite and egoistic 
individuality. 

But we need to realize that social 
values are in the end based upon 
personal values. We need to strive after 
personal perfection. And there is a point 
in this evolution where personal values 
have themselves to be subordinated, 
with the imprint of limitation upon 
them, to the highest impersonal value. 
‘With this as the goal, the whole attitude 
of the Hindu to an activistic religion is 
radically different. The highest religion 
for him is not the religion of righteous- 
nesg or even of love. It is the religion 
of Truth. The Mindu literally feels that 
the Truth “is the deepest bond of him- 
self with his fellows”, and not any 
external God or a law of righteousness 
set up by Him. The noblest religious 
truth taught by the Advait Vedanta is 
Emancipation through Knowledge. The 








* Living Religions and a World Faith: Hibbert Lectures. By W. E. Hockin 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 10s.) eee Š a 
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European finds it difficult to appreciate 
this at its fall value. This accounts for 
Mr. Hockin’s general” lack of under- 
standing of the spirit of Vedantic 
teaching. Hə suggests a refutation of 
Advait Vedanta on page 101, and 
remarks in a footnote that “from its 
excess of rejection of the temporal, 
Hinduism now draws back”. Nothing 
can be further from the truth. 

Mr. Hocking divides religions into 
those which emphasize their particular- 
ity and exclusiveness, and those which 


emphasize their universal character. 
The former include Hinduism, 
Confucianism, Shinto anc Judaism. 


The latter, which have often arisen as 
reformist movements within the former, 
are Buddhism, Christianity and Islam. 
Speaking of the first group, he says :— 
All of them regard doctrine es incidental 
to behaviour: Judaism, like Hinduism, is 
strikingly tolerant to varieties of meta- 
physical speculation This appears as a 
mark of laudabl> hospitality cf mind: in 
reality it ig a mark of a different 
conception of relizion—the centre of gravity 
does not lie in creec but in practice. 
These religioms accorcingly have no 
consciousness of a world-mission. It is 
otherwise with universal religions which 
have all “brought the religious code 
nearer to the natural ethical conscience, 
and have curtailed the cumbersome 
mechanism of publiz observance”. In 
conformity with :his view. Mr. Hocking 
holds that Hinduism has no fixed creed. 
It is indifferent zo the*® doctrinal aspect 
of religion. 
The good Hindu....aims et the salvation 
of release in conscicus union with Brahman. 
Given the Vedas which are the source 
of spiritual knowledge and practice, and 
the goal, the “theory of the world may 
be what it wil”. Otherwise, it is 
unintelligible that there should be six 


different orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy. 

It is now true that Hinduism as such 
has no fixed creed by which it may be 
said to stand or to fall. Any one who 
accepts the authority of the Vedas is 
an orthodox Hindu ; and in the end, any 
one who is born a Hindu is a Hindu, 
unless he disclaims Hinduism and 
professes some other religion. Religion 
thus becomes more a racial question 
than a creedal one. But this is religion 
at its lowest. It does not define the 
essence of Hinduism. Hinduism is a 
sum total of several creeds, or many 
religions, in one. This liberality of 
Hinduism in respect of the creed is, 
however, of the greatest importance. 

A creed is necessary merely as a start- 
irg-point for tke religious consciousness. 
It holds the will and gives it a direction. 
Belief is the mecessary precursor of 
action, particularly in matters which go 
beyond our reason and relate to cosmic 
demands or to Dharma. But no creed 
can be sacrosanct. It is open to criticism 
ant so to rejection. A religion which 
stands by a creed can never have a 
universal appeal. Hinduism holds that 
all creeds without distinction are only 
human modes of seeking to grasp the 
Absolute Truth. They are all good, in 
so far as they point the way and help 
us forward to realize our ultimate goal. 
But the religious spirit will in the end 
outgrow the creed. The creed is a 
limitation. The Truth goes beyond 
every creed. There is no intellectual 
formula which car. adequately express it. 
It is wrong, therefore, to suppose that 
this liberalism of the Hindu in respect 
of the creed is an indication of the lack 
of universality in his religious outlook. 
It is just the opposite. The Hindu is 
not a missionary, because he believes 
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that every religion is true if it is 
sincerely and honestly followed, and 
that if it is so followed, it will automat- 
ically lead beyond its own shell of 
particularity to a vision of the truth 
which can brook no creedal limitation. 

Mr. Hocking scrutinizes the ideas 
underlying Christian missions and has 
very useful suggestions to make, He 
rejects the idea of “Radical Displace- 
ment ” of other religions by Christianity, 
as also the idea of the “only way”. He 
believes that religions must establish 
living contacts, and that there must be 
mutual understanding between them. 
Truth should gain a footing from 
within and not from without. But 
when he comes to consider the possibility 
of a universal faith, and the claims of 
Christianity to be that faith, his partial- 
ity for the religion of his profession be- 
comes evident. He enumerates some of 
the emerging elements of a universal 
faith :— 
a belief in obligation, in a source of things 
which is good, in some kind of 
permanence for what is real in selfhood 
and in the human aspect of Deity. 

He then proceeds to the conclusion :— 


It [ie, Christianity] might be rudely 
described as the embodied and clarified 
anticipation, by some two thousand years, 
of these very convictions to which the 
groping soul of man after much wandering 
now slowly and vaguely turns. 


According to him, 

Christianity 1s the only religion which 
inclines to substitute its founder for its 
entire doctrine, and knows that it has 
gained rather than lost by so doing. 

Again, 

Alone among the great religions Christianity 
has fought out its issues with the natural 
sciences. 

Its scholars have subjected it to the 
freest and the most scientific criticism. 


It has had free social application, and 
it has moulded Western institutions, 
and in fact the whole Western civiliza- 
tion. In its ideal character, Christianity 
is the “ anticipation of the essence of all 
religion, and*so contains potentially all 
that any religion has”. 

It appears to us that the so-called 
emerging elements of a universal faith 
are not necessarily elements of religion 
as its highest. Religion at its highest 
may completely transform our notions 
about obligation and about an anthro- 
pomorphic Deity. It is evident that in 
enumerating these rudiments of a 
universal faith, Mr. Hocking is guided 
mamly by Christian ideas of what 
religion should be. It is not, then, sur- 
prising that a little later he finds Christ- 
ianity to be the very embodiment of 
these elements. The personality of Jesus 
Christ is claimed to be the truest expres- 
sion of divine life on earth. We do not 
dispute this claim on historical grounds. 
The accounts of the life of the real Jesus 
are scarce, and nothing can be said 
very definitely one way or the other. 
But we nevertheless hold that, granting 
the truth of everything that is claimed 
for the historical Christ, such as the 
statement that “Christ is the human 
face of God”, the spiritual appeal of his 
personality is bound up with a certain 
philosophy of religion, If you outgrow 
this philosophy, the appeal fails to 
inspjre anything more than a mild 
enthusiasm. Thé Christian may be 
proud to sum up his religion in the brief 
formula “ My religion is Jesus Christ.” 
But this does not impress the outsider. 

eOur notions of divinity differ. No 
human personality but is bound to be 
finite. Hindu religion reveres a great 
many mythological personalities; but 
it is not enamoured of the idea of a 
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single historical personality who should 
be the mainsiay of the religion. 

A Hindu is proud that ais religion is 
essentially impersonal, ancient and 
prehistoric, alchough it prcvides for the 
person or the Guru as a netessary means 
to the goal. Truth is impersonal ; and 
there is no ason why it should be 
revealed to ore person only, and in his 
life at a particular time and date in all 
history. A turan medictor detracts 
something frora our respect for our cwn 
Self. If every person is, in essence and 
in substance, the very Absolute or 
Brahman, it gces without saying that no 
human personelity can insp:re that does 
not declare this truth in its naked form 
and live up fo it. Indeed, Hinduism 
admits the fact of divine incarnations. 
These incarnations of God have their 
function in molding history and in 
leading men to the truth. But there is 
no special incarnation, as the Christians 
would have it ; and all incarnations, like 
the personal Gcd, have in tke end to be 
liquidated. The u-timate truth is not a 
person, however great he may be. The 
Absolute is Absclace and personality as 
we know it or zs we can conceive it 
must be the nezation of It. 

The claim, thet Christianity has 
fought out its issues with science Is a 
trivial claim. There is no conflict 
between science, ~ightly understood, and 
religion. Their spheres are naturally 
and normally different. Science is 
empirical. It can neither prove God ‘nor 
disprove Him. Religion, on the other 
hand, is a different sort of experience 
altogether. It ias its own postulates 


and its own intuitive certitudes. It is 
only a dogmatic religion which goes 
beyond its own sphere of religious 
experience that can ever come into 
conflict with science. Hinduism which 
has no respect for any dogma has also 
no problem of reconciling the claims of 
the two. 

Lastly, there is the requirement that 
religion should be capable of being 
applied to social problems. This 1s true 
only within certain limits, Social 
problems will salve themselves if man is 
reformed from within; and he can be 
fully and tru-y reformed only when he 
comes to acquire an inner discernment 
cf the Truth waich binds man to man 
and man to God. This ultimate 
Knowledge may be much more difficult 
of achievement than a faith which 
allows greater play to activistic tend- 
encies in general and to ethical activity 
in particular. But there is no doubt 
that it is the higher ideal. Hinduism 
does not claim to be the universal faith. 
What it claims is that the Truth is one 
end universal. The ways to it may be 
many in accordance with the require- 
ments and the qualifications of the 
aspirant. 

Mr. Hocking has shown in this book a 
balanced judgment. His information 
about other reugions too appears to be 
accurate. What we do not accept is his 
assumption that a particular faith or a 
particular creed can be universal. We 
nesd to remember that no creed can 
have this character. The dogma divides, 
but the spirit unites. ° 

G. R. MALKANI 
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TWO KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE * 


Sir Richard Gregory, the disting- 
uished scientist, during the half-century 
of his editorial control of Nature has 
made a remarkable contribution to the 
solution of the countless problems of 
pure and applied science. He has now 
presented his reflections on the relation 
between Religion, Science and Civili- 
zation in a systematic form which will 
appeal not only to orthodcx scientists 
but also to comparatively unsophisticated 
laymen who often feel troubled by a 
sense of conflict between the traditional 
truths of religion that they have been 
taught and the truths of science which 
they could never deny or repudiate and 
which seem so seriously to «undermine 
the former. In his Preface, Sir Richard 
remarks that “the purpose of the 
present work is not to revive the conflict 
between religion and science, but to 
show how they are intertwined in the 
history of civilization”, Making no 
pretensions to the “great learning of 
archeologists, theologians and historians” 
he has attempted a “broad survey from 
the point of view of a scientific ob- 
server who has a heart as well as a 
mind and seeks to share his matured 
thoughts with his fellow beings”. 

In twenty-nine chapters, Sir Richard 
has surveyed the evolution of civilization 
from ancient Mesopotamia down practi- 
cally .to the present day, and though it 
must obviously be impossible to do any- 
thing like justice to the content of the 
different chapters within the space limits 
set it will by no means be difficult to 
sum up the main arguments advanced 
by Sir Richard in support of his main 
thesis : (1) Life is gradual and system- 
atic evolution. (2) Man as a physical 
being is but a microscopic part of the 
universe with? a mind directed to reach 
the summit of Mount Olympus. (3) 
Conflict between science and religion, 
wherever found, is due to the attempt ° 
of one to impose its dogmas on the other. 
(4) When it is realized that both science 


and religion are the products of the 
evolutionary process and that each has 
to adjust itself to expanding knowledge 
and to changing environmental demands, 
hostility between the two will automat- 
ically cease. (5) The whole phantas- 
magoria of man and his civilization will 
eventually be “ dissolved and extinction 
of mankind will be the final penalty for 
achieving the highest type conceived by 
the human mind”. (6) Whatever the 
ultimate destiny of mankind and of the 
Universe which it inhabits, every right- 
thinking individual has a sacred duty 
to work, to discover truth and to put 
forth endeavour in accordance with noble 
ideals of social ethics so that the brother- 
hood of man can be realized. In his 
analysis of the concept of God through 
the ages, Sir Richard points out that 
man Has always endeavoured to make 
God in his own image. 

I would invite attention to the chapter 
on “Christianity or Christianities ? ” 
and to that on “Origins of European 
Civilization”. The discussion on the 
“Cultural Aspects of War” is quite 
topical, and Sir Richard is emphatical- 
ly of opinion that the policy and the 
methods of Nazi Socialism unmistakably 
indicate degradation to primitive in- 
stincts and the unabashed rule of the 
“law of the jungle”. 

From these facts, it must be clear that 
Sir Richard’s volume pushes into the 
focus of consciousness the conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. Sir Richard 
is careful to explain that “when 
religion is studied as a character of 
human nature there is no conflict 
between it and science”. I am afraid 
the problem cannot be left at that. The 
entire trouble centres round loose defi- 
nitions. When Sir Richard observes that 
the motive of science “cannot be 
irreligious”, he is simply inviting the 
equally convenient and catchy retort 
that religion cannot be unscientific! It is 
impossible to deny that there is an acute 





* Religion in Science and Civilization. By SIR RICHARD GREGORY, Bart, F.R.S. 


(Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 
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conflict between science and religon. 
The most universally admitted definition 
restricts science zo laboratory contro! of 
data, hypothesis and subsequent vecifi- 
cation. By their nature and constitution 
religion and religious values, as centring 
round something which wil? never admit 
of laboratory research and verification, 
will have to part company with science, 
leaving the lacter to its own pursuits. 
Sir Richard quotes from Dr. W. R. 
Inges The Church in the World, which 
does not mince matters. The gloomy 
Dean notes that those Christians who 
“airily declare that there is no longer 
any conflict Letween Christianity end 
science are either very thoughtless or are 
wilfully shuttirg their eyes....There is 
a very serious ccrfict.” I do not believe 
many modern Churchmen would admit 
that Sir Richarc’s discussion would 
enable them to resolve this conflict. 

As far as I can see, the classic thinkers 
and the ancient 3.ilders of the Indian 
systems of philcsophy solved the problem 
in their own characteristic manner. The 
question perhars can never be answered, 
Who cast the irst stone? Who com- 
menced the conflict? Was it Science or 
was it Religicr? Indian philosoply, 
therefore, recognized the celebrated d.s- 
tinction between Para-Vidyo on the one 
hand and A-parc-Vidya on the other. 
The different sciences such as Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Medicine exc. 
would naturally fcrm the collection 3f 
A-paraVidya. , Eech science would 
specialise in sorae Cefinite department of 
Reality without overlapping, witho.t 
waste or duplication of labour. It is 
a mistake to suppose that Indian 
thinkers did not pcint the way to mun- 
dane happiness. They did. They went 
a step further. They saw that soonar 
or later man would be disillusioned. 
Mankind wouc evaluate mundane 
pursuits and the resultant happiness at 
their true wortk. Then there would be 
a psychological transformazion of the 


entire personality. The Gordian knot of 
attachment to science and its fruits 
would be cut. The religious quest proper 
would then commence. It is quite possi- 
ble that m a given existence or series of 
existences no disillusionment dawns 
regarding the value of science and 
scientific pursuits and the resulting joy 
of discovery and exhilaration of inven- 
tion. In that case, the only explanation 
is that the time for Para-Vidya is not 
yet. When actually the time becomes 
tipe and propitious for a radical trans- 
valuation of science and its values, the 
Religion of ParaVidya and allied 
pursuits will commence. Even then, the 
aspirant who has risen to the Higher Life 
of Pare-Vidya will have nothing to say 
against the sciences denoted by A-para- 
Vidya. They will be there. Others will 
b= engaged in investigations of their 
subject-matter. They will continue to 
enrich the general stock of knowledge. 
Only the religious aspirant will have no 
use for such knowledge. It seems diffi- 
cult to improve upon the solution 
suggested by Indian thinkers, 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that Sir Richard vigorously answers 
the charge that science is responsible for 
waste and destruction. Scientists are 
not merely inventors and producers of 
Poison-gas, but citizens as well, They 
have a grave responsibility. Sir Richard 
recognises that it is the duty of the 
scientists to help to restore social har- 
mony out of the colossal chaos of conflict 
rendered possible by the lethal weapons 
of science, by mass-production and by 
mechanised columns. As a_ simple 
Sanskrit saying has it, Ekah-svadu-na- 
bhunjeeta (Sweet things should be shared 
with others). Students of both religion 
and science should be grateful to Sir 
Richard for this volume in which he has 
shared his thoughts with his fellow- 
beings. 


R. Naca RAJA SARMA 
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The Human Mind: The Key to 
Peace and War. By ALFRED HOOK. 
(C. A. Watts and Co. Ltd., London. 


8s. 6d.) 
This volume has all the virtues of a 
text-book. It is clear, precise and 


admirably dispassionate in the elabora- 
tion of the main thesis imphed in the 
title. But it suffers also from one 
defect of a text-book from the stand- 
point of the general reader; it is full 
of repetitions. Almost every other 
chapter (and there are thirty-seven of 
them), recapitulates what has gone 
before with a pedantic patience which 
is faintly exasperating. 

The book 1s ambitious too in its 
general scope. It attempts too much 
and tries to prove too much. There is 
an almost ostentatious use ° of the 
scientific method to elucidate certain 
theories concerning the nature of the 
human mind and of its apprehension of 
the world in which we live. All that 
area of human experience which is 
embraced by the spirit of man is quietly 
elbowed out of existence, except in so 
far as it is susceptible of treatment in 
terms of the author’s rationalistic bias. 
He has pressed a vast amount of reading 
into his service in elaborating a theory 
of the human mind which is supposed 
to explain all the facts of human 
experience. But it is after all a theory, 
notwithstanding the author’s candour, 
moderation and love of truth for its own 
sake. ¢ 

The publishers claim for the bock 
originality in four ways. They point 
out the principles of a new psychology 
based on the facts of physiology. There 
are said to be two brains, the primary 
and the secondary, corresponding to 
direct and indirect experience. The 
primary brain is found in the animal 
world, while the secondary brain, a later 
development, { found only in men, and 
even among them in different stages of 
development. This is nothing new, 
except it be in the substitution of new 
terms for old. 

The second claim concerns a new 
relation between intellect and emoticn, 
which are said to be, respectively, the 


expression of an idea in its static and 
dynamic forms. The purpose of this 
theory is apparently to explain the 
nature of human behaviour under the 
influence of emotion as, in the last 
resort, conditioned by the mind itself. 
The moral 1s @rawn that if the workings 
of the mind could be properly under- 
stood, its direction could be controlled 
to the advantage of society. 

Thirdly, the author claims that the 
motive force of action 1s provided by 
what he calls the principle of the 
Dominant Whole. Here again, it is 
doubtful if the idea ig really original. 
Pope, who seems to have got it from 
Bolingbroke, toyed with the idea of a 
“Ruling Passion” in some of his 
“moral” essays. The importance of 
such an explanation consists in what is 
thought to be the triumph of the 
scientific method in eliminating the 
primacy, of emotions in directing action. 
But it is really no explanation at all, 
since it merely pushes the mystery 
about the mind one step further. 

The author denies the existence of a 
Self as an independent entity in control 
of the activities of the body and the 
mind. According to him, it is simply 
a question of the amount of nerve-energy 
that is available to stimulate the second- 
ary brain. If that is feeble, no sense 
of self arises. This reminds us of an 
earlier school of thought which reduced 
everything about human nature to the 
pancreas. Our author would shift the 
centre of interest a little ‘higher, to the 
mind itself; but he still makes it a 
creature of the body. 

The author who is so confident 
about a primary and a secondary brain 
does not seem to have considered the 
possibility of its, further extension both 
ways. He makes a casual reference to 
Mr. J. W. Dunne’s Serial Universe, 
only to dismiss it as a pseudo-scienttfic 
extravaganza. But there is nothing in 
logic or in probability to militate 
against the existence of a series of other 
worlds corresponding to the higher 
potentialities of the brain, even according 
to the author’s definition of it. 

The author next considers the sub- 
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conscious mind only to deny its 
existence. hat passes for such 5, in 
his opinion, but the actwity of the mind 
itself. When a scientifically treined 
mind asserts that everything that we 
dream has actually happened at some 
time in the past, there i$ no room for 
argument. One simply as to pass it 
by. There is ro recognition of dreams 
of a prophetic nature, which must be 
within the exparience of most of us. 
But the fact 6 that the author’s concep- 
tion of the past and the future is so 
severely restr.cted by the idea of one 
life, and that the present one, that his 
conclusion cannot explain the phenom- 
ena of even individual experience. 

In considering these samples of the 
rigidly rationalst approach to the 
problem, we zre apt to forget the main 
appeal of the book, which is for a new 
world-order based on a proper trairing 
of the mind. The author nas many „ust 
and harsh thngs to say of organised 


Life and Licing. By FREDERIC Woop 
Jones. (Kegaa Paul, Trench, Trubaer, 
and Co., Ltd. London. 10s. 6d.) 

These lectures to University students 
in Australia b” one of the most original 
and inspiring of living anatomists have 
been treated ac “a spiritual adventure”, 
an endeavour to “see life steadily and 
to see it whole’. We find the lecturer 
pleading that tie Universities’ great need 
is to train students to be physicians to 
a society that is sick, because “ men 
are replete wth technical knowledge, 
but hopelessly ignorant of the ethical 
and humanita-ian implications of the 
science of living ”. (p. 152) The sup- 
posed glories of nineteenth century biol- 

ogy are to be teen in retrospect as aX- 
pressions of gross materialism, crude 
mechanism ani dogmatic assurance” 
but though the physicist and biologist 
are alike back zt the starting-point, there 


is the hope tha: the new phase marke a , 


more spiritual outlook. 

Skilfully he diagnoses how faulty 
has been the method of medical 
research, which has almost entirely 
ignored fundamental concepts, while 
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society, government and religion which 
happily do nct depend on his peculiar 
theories. It is, however, something of 
an anticlimax to find tke author 
advocating education according to his 
new psychology if the world is to be 
saved from returning to the jungle. 

But the most dangerous defect of the 
book is the author’s studied indifference 
to the problem of man’s ultimate destiny. 
If we have only a short span of life 
without knowing an,thing of the context 
of that span in the past and in the 
future, it is obvious that we lack the 
requisite incentive to choose the right 
path. The key to peace and war is not 
only in the human mind, but also in 
the relation of the latter to a world 
mind ora universal mind. Science has 
yet to fecognise this relationship ; till 
zt does, our new race of “ humanists” 
can only assist in a Roman holiday ! 


P. MAHADEVAN 


making the most searching investigations 
into all the never-ending details of the 


terminal ramifications of knowledge. 
Disease of tke organ, tissue, cell, 
chromosome—and down the scale 


without any apparent end—has been 
minutely dealt with, but the treatment 
cf the individual as a whole has been 


forgotten. The inner nervous system 


and the superficial features are not 
separate, but constitute in their essential 
mature a single entity. One might 
almost be able to postulate, for example, 
that a congenital trait, such as a squint 
showing itself in the eyes, indicates the 


7 


same squint throughout all the cells of ™ 


the body, as aleo a squint in tempera- 
ment and in conduct. 

He brings out the idea of the intelli- 
gence in Nature when he takes up the 
comparatively recent “doctrine of 
“ cytoclesis ”—the call of cell to cell, the 
conception, now accepted by embryo- 
logical science, of the “organising” 
substance-force that builds up and 
repairs the bedy, and, it is suggested, 
Cestroys it in the long run. He shows 
how, in the interdependent duality that 
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pervades every part of the bodily 
organism, the “call” from the nner 
pole is answered by the appropriate 
response from the outer. And here the 
reader will find a mass of most valuable 
evidence for the existence of what India 
knows already as the Linga Sarira, the 
design body, the astral “energiser” of 
the physical form. 

But the most important lecture is that 
on “The Changing Poimt of View”. 
Elsewhere Dr. Jones has depicted the 
fluctuations of European thought during 
the last few centuries between the 
theoites of Mechanism and Vitalism, 
and also how Western Descriptive 
Anatomy, developed by Vesalius about 
1543, ranged over and influenced all 
aspects of medical science. But misled, 
after the French Revolution? by an 
incomplete understanding of the doctrire 
of the Archetype, of “unity in diver- 
sity’, it split up into numerous special- 
isations, physiology, surgery, biology, 
pathology, histology and the rest, and 
crumbled when faced with the materi- 
alistic conception of the Darwinien 
explanation of evolution, leaving only 
the dead bones of descriptive anatomy. 
But in the lecture mentioned he dezls 
with the fluctuating conceptions of the 
creative, guiding force behind the 
phenomena of evolution. The Hunterian 
School of the eighteenth century ascr-b- 
ed it simply to Nature, without postulat- 
ing a creative, personal God, but in the 
early nineteenth century a Creator, with 
a specially designed universe for the 
personal benefit of the human race, re- 
placed impersonal Nature, and both these 
vanished before the materialistic dogma- 
tism of the Darwinian theory—as gene- 
rally accepted. Pessimism was inevit- 
able from an outlook that saw, in place 
of order and design, “an ironic jumble 
of misfits” and a blind struggle for 
existence. To-day the biologist is ccm- 
ing back to a recognition of the essential 
purposiveness of life, and is turning to ats 
once forgotten conception, that of life * 


as a progressive scale of beings. 


It appears that perhaps those older 
philosophers had some justification after all 
for regarding the stairway of Nature as being 
a whole, from hydrogen to humanity. 
Maybe they also had some proper reason 
for imagining that a common influence 
might act upoff the whole and so transform 
it into a moving stairway. 


The finest thinkers to-day are seeking 
for a synthesis of thought and a whole- 
ness of vision. 


And so, from the inconceivably little to 
the incomprehensibly large, from the atom 
to the molecule and to the solar system and 
onwards by way of the myriad nebulz to 
the universe itself, there seems to be an 
underlying unity of design.. .Both the 
extremely little and the extremely large are 
so far beyond our comprehension that no 
human mind may see wholeness in ıt all; 
but an approach to wholeness may lie in 
an appreciation of the apparent Ep 3 
similarity of design that seems to stret 
from the atom to the universe. 


And, by analogy, we may sense that, 
outside all we can cognize, 18 that which 
must be the root of cosmic life and pur- 
pose, a vision of Unity more easily seen 
by the poet than it can be grasped by 
the scientist 

It is impossible to do more than 
outline the Jecturer’s thought. For the 
wealth of detail, you must buy or borrow 
the book yourself, and if it stirs you 
and you do not yet know the Theo- 
sophical conceptions of the nature of life, 
then get hold. by hook or by crook, of 
Mme. Blavatsky’s two volumes The 
Secret Doctrine, for ‘you will find 
there, written in 1888, in defiance of the 
triumphant materialism of the period, 
these same fundamentals dealt with 
even more profoundly and widely. And 
if, as a Theosophical student, you have 
joyfully recognjsed the similarity of 
teaching, then be thankful to find yet 
another in the ranks of the thinkers who 
are bringing about, almost unknown to 
themselves, the predicted acceptance of 
these ancient truths in the twentieth 
century. 
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Our Couni-vnen Abroad, By [Dua- 
RAM YASH Dey, with a Foreword by 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. (J B. Kripalani, 
General Secretary, All-India Congress 
Committee, Allckabad. As. 8) 

The All-Irdia Ccngress Committee 
should be coagzatulated en its persis- 
tent efforts at placing before the public 
the real situation of Indians abroad and 
arousing public opinion as to Incia’s 
duty towards them and theirs to the 
Motherland. 

Only two yzare ago, the A. I. C. C. 
published a ¢-anna pamphlet, Indtans 
in Foreign Lands, written by Dr. Lobia, 
then Foreign Seczetary, with a Foreword 
by Acharya J. B Kripalari, the General 
Secretary. Ncw we have a bigger 
brochure written by the Secretary to zhe 
Department of Indians Overseas, an off- 
shoot of the Foreizn Depa-tment itself ; 
that Departmex promises to present in 
future other important literature on the 
subject, dealing wich partic 1lar countries 
in greater detail. 

In the Foreword Pandit,i has clearly 
stated the aziom, “The status of 
Indians abroad cepends on their posi- 
tion in the honeland.” Enmunciating the 
future policy of India, ne goes on :— 

The free India o? the future will not 3e 
an impenalist or an aggressive country, mor 
will she desire tc thrust her children where 
they are not wented. She will not plan 
emigration as empire cocntries have dore, 
but she will only send her pexple to coun- 
tries where they are welcomed and treated 
honourably as irends and comrades. 

The author's enthusiasm is genuine ; 
but the work uada; review should pev- 
haps have been ccmpiled with greater 


Sons of the ing. By REGINALD 
MERTON. (Andrew Dakers, London. 6s.) 

This is a remarkable book. Remark- 
able, because it -eveals age-cld issues in 
a manner which stresses their relevance 
to this catastrophic age. Sons of the 
King is not a jig-sew of menzal theories. 
It ıs a spiritual logbook. You feel thaz 
the author has joirmeyed fron the deser- 
of denial to the sasis of attirmation— 
and the necessity for that journey, which 
represents stages of che process of growth, 
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care, to make the publication more 
useful ‘and reliable. Unlike other pub- 
lications of the A. I. C. C. the present 
one contains many a mistake. To 
mention only a few :—-In Appendix A, 
Canada is reported to have 1,509 Indian 
souls, while in Appendix: B the figure is 
given as 1,593 ; again, the former shows 
18,800 Indiars ın Uganda, and the latter 
reports 188,000. (The first two Appen- 
dices would probably better be combined 
in one.) Again, the Indian population of 
St. Lucia (British) is omitted in one of 
the two tables. On p. 59 the number of 
Indians in Mauritius is a little exaggerat- 
ed to 2.75 lacs, while the actual figure 
given in Appendix B is only 2.69 lacs. 
Again, on p. 58, line 10, another bit of 
exaggeration appears in the phrase“ more 
than 70% ”, while the actual percentage 
calculated from Appendix B is no more 
than 67.425. The devil seems to have 
crept into the very first sentence of the 
author in this brochure : the final “s” 
in the word feces is rather uncalled for. 
A list of Errata and a more exhaustive 
Bibliography could perhaps be added 
without additional expenditure in print- 
ing and paper. It is rather remarkable 
that no mention is made of the previous 
pamphlet anywhere in the present pub- 
lication, except in the Bibliography on 
the last page. 

In spite of these drawbacks the pub- 
lication is useful and opportune and 
should be in the hands of our public 
workers and nationals at home and 
abroad, and should be preserved in 
libraries. 

S. C. GUHA 


is the theme of this book. A theme which 
animates each page with a deep-throb 
bing pulse. 

It is the negative nature of current 
concepts, beliefs, “ ideals ”, “which reveals 
the bankruptcy of the modern world. We 
must become positive, or perish. Mr. 
*Merton’s book is a modern—an ultra- 
modern—Pilgrim’s Progress. But it is 
conceived in interior terms, not external 
ones. His journey stars with our selves 
—and ends with Our Self. For the author 
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makes it very clear that we have many 
selves—outer and inner—and that it is 
only our innermost self which, being dis- 
interested, speaks for the whole of us, 
and for all men. For all men, because 
every human being possesses, potentially, 
the same value. Each belongs to man- 


kind, and has, ultimately, the same cap-, 


acity for growth. 

What is the nature of those fetters 
which tether us to negativity ? And what 
is the nature of those obstacles we shall 
encounter if we set forth on a joumey 
which we shall start as beggars—and end 
as sons of the king? Mr. Merton tells 
us that both fetters and obstacles are a 
series of denials. We deny our Neigh- 
bour, Ourselves, Courage, Happiness, 
Humility, Freedom, Responsibility, Life, 
the Spint, and Love. It is a formidable 
indictment. Too formidable to ignore. 
What is its chief count ? 


Parents end Children. By NORA ARIS. 


(Stanley Paul and Co., Ltd., London. 
5s.) 

Here is that rare thing, a sound guide- 
book for parents that incorporates 
modern theory and sensible practice. 
The skilled teacher has longed for such a 
book to bridge the great gap between 
“ professional” text-books and gossipy 
“advice to mothers”. So often child- 

_ rens school problems are insoluble unless 
the parent can be led to understand 
family and home problems first. Mrs. 
Aris (who is a social worker of much 
experience and has gained knowledge 
through Child Guidance work as well as 
through the study of her own family) 
gives a clear picture of the child in his 

“social setting and so helps the parent 
to understand his growth from a wide 
view-point. 

This study can be recommended to all 
who have the welfare of children and 
young people &t heart, and is peculiarly 
valuable in that it gives concrete exam- 
ples of difficulties (such as meal-time 
behaviour, bed-wetting, thumb sucking 


~ etc.) and in place of the usual tritely 


practical advice which has misled count- 
less parents, places these difficulties in 
their proper categories and reveals them 


Its chief count is that we practice an 
endless series of self-deceptions, because 
we instinctively, realise that to grow 
spiritually involves suffering. All our 
many denials are derived from the fear 
of facing life as e whole. We allow the 
claims of our euter selves to stifle those 
of our inner selves, We sacrifice sub- 
stance for shadow—happiness for plea- 
sure ; love for desire ; growth for inertia. 

Negativity is the enemy. We must 
become positive—and so attain a con- 
sciousness greater than Courage, Humi- 
lity, Freedom, Love, because it is a 
“state of being which includes them 
and makes them  possible....the 
measure of our growth, a sign of and 
a link with the mfinite and eternal.... 
that which allows us to see wholes where 
before we have seen only parts.” 

This is a very remarkable book. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


as sympfoms or signs of different psychic 
states and maladjustments. It is indeed 
refreshing to find such a profound study 
made available in simple language that 
should make an appeal to all parents. 
There is nothing “ popular ” in the cheap 
sense, nothing sensational, but the find- 
ings of modern psychology are made 
good use of without fear of giving of- 
fence. ' 


A particularly useful chapter for the 
present is on “Evacuated Children” 
contributed by Miss R. S. Addis, written 
from first-hand knowledge, 


It must be stressed that although the 
book is of ,definite practical use to 
parents and all who have to deal with 
children, it is far more than a mere col- 
lection of “advice”. Unlike so much 
other literature it gives proper emphasis 
to the emotional*and social problems of 
family life and traces difficulties to the 
maladjustment of parents or the various 
forces of the environment. Detailed 
solutions are not given but suggestions 

eare made concerning the best lines of 
approach for making adjustments. Alto- 
gether a real contribution to the litera- 
ture of education in its widest sense. 


ELIZABETH CROSS 
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The Prehisto~ic Foundations of Europe 
to the Mycancen Age. By C. F. C. 
HAWKES, (Methuen amd Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don. 21s.) 

It betokens a sense of detachment to 
publish this erudite volume just when 
Europe is -eforging witat history it 
possessed ! Nevertheless, students will be 
grateful to tke author for what is a veri- 
table text-book of European prehistory. 
Mr. Hawkes, from his vantage-point as 
Assistant Keeper of British Antiquities 
at the British Museum, has ransacked 
the findings cf archeology, and, upon 
that basis, bas traced in outline “the 
early foundacions of human culture in 
Europe”, Fo- kim, as for most archzol- 
ogists, the first zlimpse of that culture 
coincides with the appearance of stone 
or flint tools. Delimitation of vegeta- 
tion and decreas.ng temperatures in the 
Pliocene pericd marked the beginning of 
the use of tocls, for “the forerynners of 
man could forsake tree life, and face 
their surrouncings and their future erect 
upon the grounc.” Mammalian evolution 
was “a bioogical response” to the 
land formaticn of the Tertiary world. 
Man of the Mesolithic Age (filling the 
gulf hithertc separating the Upper 
Paleolithic from the Neclithic period) 
“like his Paleolithic forkears (was) a 
hunter, a fisher, and a food-gatherer 
only”. Mr. Hawkes does not subscribe 
to the conventional “ orderly sequence of 
events ” that views the Neolithic Age as 
universally preceding the Age of Metal, 
for “food-producing civilization began 
independently in the East while the 
European Mesolithic was still running 
its course”. The transformation of 


The Spirit af Islamic Culture. By K. 
ABDUL WAHZED. (The Malik Book 
Depot, Kakez an Street, Lahore. As. 2) 

The admiradle and ennobling features 
of the teachings of Islam are well 
brought out m this pamphiet—its em- 
phasis on hurer brotherhood and its, 
repudiation of man-made distinctions, 
its recognition cf the rights of women 
and of the pcor its insistence that reli- 
gion is a way cf life, not merely a faith 
to be held. Idðda:r: has made a great con- 


Criental thought by the Greek city-states 
leads him to the conclusion that “it is 
in Homer that the citizens of ancient 
aad modern Europe alike come closest 
to their cultures prehistoric founda- 
tons”. As long as archzological re- 
search is involved in the meshes of the 
[arwinian evolutionary theory and its 
preoccupation with adaptation to envi- 
ronment, it is not to be expected that 
consideration will be given to a classifi- 
cation of cont:nents following the order 
ož evolution of human races (traditional 
o7 otherwise), or to a suggestion that, 
it the unknown period covered by pre- 
hstory, man preceded every mammalian, 
tre anthropoids included, and that his 
eristence is not necessarily to be excluded 
from the Secondary Formation. And 
yet, in 1872, the Abbé Bourgeois was 
Icoked upon as excessively naive when 
he submitted to a Congress at Brussels 
hs worked flirts discovered in Miocene 
strata ; while in 1916 Sir Arthur Keith 
erded his work The Antiquity of Man 
wth the words : “ There is not a single 
fact known to me which makes the exist- 
erce of a human form in the Miocene 
period an impossibility.” Time is a great 
avenger, and prehistory may undergo 
many modifications of its current as- 
sumptions under the impact of further 
discoveries in archeology and anthro- 
pdogy. The rude weapons and tools of 
the present-day Veddahs, or the renewed 
discavery of existing Museum collections 
of flint implements, will afford the pre- 
historian of the thirtieth century no in- 
Jex to the state of human culture in 
th:s day and age. 

B. P. HOWELL 


-ribution to world culture in many fields. 
It is a pity that the writer’s enthusiasm 
caries him beyond such incontrovertible 
facts to prejudice his case in the eyes 
of the informed by a cfaim so fanatic 
ani absurd as that 

all that is really beautiful in the realm of 
India’s art, all that is d in the life of 
che average Hindu, all that is noble in the 
menners of the Indian peoples owes its 
orizin to the working of the Spirit of Is- 
lamic Culture. 


y 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“Aryadharma in Modern Times” 
was the inspiring general theme of the 
Second All-Travancore Annual Students’ 
Camp, sponsored by the Young Hindu 
Movement, which was held at Kovalam 
from August 23rd to 26th, days of spiri- 
tual quickening, judging from the dis- 
cussion programme and the conclusions 
as summarized by the Findings Com- 
mittee. The findings breathe edevotion 
to the fundamental ideas of Hinduism 
—which do not differ essentially from 
those of other religions—and evidence a 
praiseworthy detachment from the form 
side, which enables clear perception of 
shortcomings in the application of the 
message of Hinduism. Thus the con- 
ferees, while recognizing the validity of 
Varnashrama Dharma as the foundation 
for a true social order, condemned un- 
equivocally the debasement of that ideal 
in the abuses of the present caste system. 

The complete appositeness of the 
ancient ideals to modern conditions and 
the responsibility of the individual for 
the character of society of which he 
forms-ea part emerged very clearly in 
the discussions, as did the universal 
tolerance for which Hinduism stands. 

The tone of broad toleration which 
characterized the proceedings seems to 
have saved this Conference completely 
from fostering a communal outlook, a 
danger almost unavoidable in gatherings 
restricted to a single community. Con- 
ferences to inspire youth, to enkindle 
noble aspiratidns and to encourage al- 
truistic effort are thoroughly congenial to 
the Indian spirit and helpful to its fuller 
expression. 
camps multiplied in every part of the 
country. There is no objection to their 
being under the egis of a particular re- 
ligion where the attitude is as broad and 


We would gladly see such * 


«ends of verse 
Ande sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


unsectarian as in this case, but why 
should not the youth of different com- 
munities bring to the common board 
their finest offerings and partake together 
of the food for the spirit drawn from 
whatever source? It is not Hindu youth 
or Muslim youth, Sikh or Jain or 
Zoroastrian or Christian or Jewish youth 
that has spiritual yearnings, but the 
youth of all India. Why not offer 
them “a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul” in supplementary discussion 
camps sponsored by a Young Indian 
Movement ? 


One of the most striking psychological 
phenomena of our time is the lay can- 
onisation of Lenin. It is hard to realize 
that this man whose name has become 
the symbol of the hopes of millions, be- 
fore whose countless images candles are 
burned and heads are bowed, would be 
only seventy years old if he were living 
to-day. But the first steps towards his 
apotheosis were taken even in his life- 
time, as is apparent from the articles 
translated from many languages which 
appear in the April-May°issue for 1940 
of International Literature. There are 
many tributes in prose and in verse, a 
description of the relics and exhibits in 
the great Lenin Museum at Moscow, 
which has branches in three other cities, 
and three folk-tales of which Lenin is 
the hero, and which are perhaps the 
most interesting of the collection. They 
are Russian, African and Chinese, res- 
pectively, in their origin. The first two 
were recorded years before Lenin’s 
death. 

It is not easy to brush these all aside 
as propaganda ; every one who has a 
conviction, original or acquired, and 
expresses it with a view to convincing 
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another is a propagandist in however beds of colour prejudice”—a statement r 


small a way. The articles have the r-ng 
of sincerity. It seems,to have been zhe 
man’s profound cony:ction and one- 
pointedness, coupled with his ability to 
enter into the feelings and the sufferings 
of the under-privileged. hat drew his 
followers to him. as to a magnet, that 
made his appecl as attractive in his 
lower sphere as the “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden” 
of a spiritual teacher. 

It was a limited brotherhood that 
Lenin proclaimed. for all its scorning of 
geographical fronciers, a brotherhood of 
a class. The Communist movemert 
which Lenin led has fallen into totali- 
tarianism and what is difficult for anv 
but the partisan to distinguish from im- 
perialist aggression, thereby demonstrat- 
ing once again that man cannot live by 
bread alone. Meantime, the cult of 
Lenin-worship will doubtless coptinue tc 
grow until his folbbwers come at last ta 
recognize the inedequacy, for all its 
spectacular achievements, of the ideology 
for which Lenin sood as a way of hfe 
for an immortal and spiritual being. 


A brave and outspoken letter to The 
Natal Mercury, condemning the stupid 
colour prejudice so strong in South 
Africa is quoted in the August World 
Review :— 


In view of momentous happenings at the 
present time, with civilisation fighting with 
its back to the wal, is it not time we 
overhauled our views on the subject of the 
coloured people and the war effort? 
General Smuts says taat out of respect for 
public opinion he wil not recruit coloured 
troops. Is it mot evident that the spirit 
animating that opinion is whzt we are at 
war against? (Italice ours) Car we not 

asp the fact that should the dark-skimned 

eroes fighting elserhefe side by side 
with their pale-faced brothers fail to hold 
the pass, our clains to racial and com- 
plexion superiority wil not be of much 
value ? 


This letter recalls the strong article 
which The Indian Sccial Rejormer pub- 
lished not long ago oa “ Democracy and 
Colour Prejudice”. It charged the de- 
mocracies of the Unized States and the 
British Dominions with being “hot- 


` Ld 
pi 


which for South Africa, Australia and 
the U. S. A. at least calls for no proof ! 

It dealt scathingly with the attitude 
of American officers in France toward 
the American Negro troops during the 
wofld war, and the disgraceful attempt 
through the French Military Mission 
stationed with the American Army to 
spread in France, outstanding among 
Westem nations for its freedom from 
colour prejudice, the shameful attitude 
towards Negroes prevalent in the South- 
ern United States. The “ dark-skinned 
heroes” gave an excellent account 


[j 


of themselves on the battle-field ; many _~ 


of them laid down their lives, but pre- 
judice went so far that the French 
Military Mis3icn recommended that 
there be “no undue familiarity between 
French and Negro officers, that the 
American Negro troops should not be 
praised too highly by the French mili- 
tary Officials, and that the French popu- 
lation should be warned against ‘ spoil- 
ing’ the Negro soldiers”. 

Certainly if the coloured peoples of 
the world have failed in this war to show 
the expected alacrity in rallying to the 
armed support of ideals in which they 
also believe, the white defenders of those 
ideals have not far to seek for one of 
the reasons. 


The rôle which education should play 
in relation to the pressure in our day 
for social change was the theme ‘of Dr. 
Clifford Manshard: in his address of 
June 20th at the opening assembly for 
1940 of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 


School of Social Work in Bombay. His, 


address appears in the September issue of 
the quarterly organ of that institution, 
The Indian Journal of Social Work, the 
first number of waich appeared in June. 
He traces much of the, present mal- 
adjustment to the dictum of Western 
economists of the industrial revolution 
era, that the man who served his own 
interests best was best advancing the in- 


a 


terests of society. The proposition is #~ 


true if the higher interests of the indi- 
vidual are meant—the interests of man 
as a spiritual being; the treasure that 
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any man “lays up in heaven” makes 
no man poorer, but all richer. But ap- 
plied in its generally accepted sense and 
refusing their rightful central place to 
human values the theory has wrought 
havoc :— 


. 

It was but a step from self-interest to 
national interest and to imperialistic wars. 
The twin doctrines of individualism and 
nationalism received the blessing of both 
religion and education, changi the 
old biblical saying that ‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation’, into the more pcpular 
doctrine that ‘Selfishness exaltetn a 
nation’, and that the path of self-interest 
is the path to God. 


While rejecting the totalitarian concept 
of propaganda as the réle of education, 
Dr. Manshardt does not visualize the 
school as properly the reactionary de- 
fender of the status quo. The Liberal 
Educator accepts the task, more diff- 
cult than ever in this era of speciali- 
zation, of trying to see things in their 
proper perspective and to interpret all 
phases of life in relation to society as 
a whole. Dr. Manshardt ascribes the 
monopolization of the abundant life by 
the few largely to the fact that life has 
been partitioned off into compartments 
in which economics and politics, the phy- 
sical and the social sciences have all 
been assigned distinct functions. There 
is truth in his charge that while indus- 
trially we are living in the twentieth 
century we are trying to control our in- 
dustrial society by eighteenth- or nine- 
teenth-century ideas. 


The tragedy ın the whole situaticn is that 
though we know our knowledge in the social 
sciences has not kept pace with the advance 
in technology, the efforts of socizty seem 
to be directed toward widening the gap 
rather than narrowing it. The man who 
invents a new machine or simplifies a 
technical process is feted and honcured, but 
the man whq ventures to question existing 
social and political institutions ánd to sug- 
gest possible remedies, not only faces 
social disapproval, but far too often lands 
in jail. . 

A shift in emphasis from property 
rights to human rights is overdue and 


Dr. Manshardt’s conception af how to 
meet the challenge of Fascism and of 


Communism by a planned economy in 
which the State shall have an important 
voice, shoulde commend itself to the 
thoughtful reader. 


Dr. Rabfhdranath Tagore’s analysis 
of the inner meaning of Sakuntala, 
published in Bengali in 1907 and in 
English translation in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly for August-October 
1940, is as subtle as the drama it inter- 
prets ic. profound. The theme of 
Sakuntala Dr. Tagore conceives to be 


to elevate love from the sphere of phy- 
sical beauty to the eternal heaven of moral 
beauty..,..Truly in Sakuntala there is one 
Paradise lost and another regained,” It is 
the great and _ characteristically Indian 
achievement of Kalidas to have reconciled 
in this drama “the hermit-spirit...with the 
spirit of the householder. 


The lesson which Dr. Tagore draws 
from Sakuntala is one which the modern 
world, so obsessed with sex, greatly 
needs, Kalidas, Dr. Tagore declares, 
“has rescued the relation of the sexes 
from the sway of lust and enthroned 
it in the holy and pure seat of asceti- 
cism”. He has shown 


that the Beauty that goes hand in hand 
with Moral Law is eternal, that the calm, 
controlled and beneficent form of Love is 
its best expression, that Beauty is truly 
charming under restraint... This ancient 
poet of India refuses to recognise Love as 
its own highest glory; he proclaims that 
Goodness is the final goal of Love. He 
teaches us that the love df man and woman 
is neither beautiful, nor lasting, so long as 
it remains self-centred.... 


In the sacred books of the Hindus the 
ordered relation of the sexes has been de- 
fined by strict injunctions and laws, Kali- 
das has demonstrated that relation by means 
of the elementg of Beauty. The Beauty 
that he adores is lit up by grace, modesty 
and goodness ; in its range it embraces the 
whole universe. It is fulfilled by renun- 
ciation, gratified by sorrow, and rendered 
eternal by religion. In the midst of this 
Beauty, the impetuous, unruly love of man 
and woman has restrained itself and attain- 
ed ta a profound peace, like a wild torrent 
merged in the ocean of Goodness, There- 
fore is such love higher and more wonder- 
ful than wild and unrestrained passion, 
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La France Litre, “Free France '— 
the very title of the journal which some 
distinguished French exiles propose to 
launch in England must strike an an- 
swering chord in all who Lave looked 
upon France as the living symbol of 
the free and questing sp&-t. Dr. A. 
Labarthe, 4 Carlton Gardes, London, 
S. W. 1, is named, in a circular letter 
posted August 22nd, as the gerson with 
whom sympathisers with tne project 
mzy communicate. The letter is signed 
by the President and a past President 
of the Royal Sociery and by its Secre- 
tary; by the Secretary of tne British 
Academy and by tn2 President of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, whcse distin- 
guished patronage, severally and collec- 
tively, constitutes an unimpugnable 
credential for the urdertaking. But the 
pity of it! Western culture in exile from 
its most congenial Lome and Mount 
Parnassus in the hards of the >axbarian 
leveller ! 


The new review is not ta contain 
propaganda but a recard of the thought 


and the work of the few men of learning . 


and of creative achievzment who have es- 
caped from the shadow which the prison 
walls now throw upor the sunr-7 soil of 
la douce France. I-s sponsors would 
“strive to feed a flame which will re- 
cover its former brilliancy when France 
is herself again”. Theat hope—ray, that 
conviction—we share, in extending our 
cordial wishes to those who are guarding 
abroad the sacred flame of Frerch cul- 
ture against that happy day. 


All men pray for peace, but few 
desire the conditions esential for peace, 
remarked Sir S. Redbakrishnan ôn 
October Ist, in an acdress under the 
auspices of the Ahmedabad Edncation 
Society which is reported in The Ewening 
News of India. All himan beirgs, he 
declared, sprang from tre same rcot and 
were pervaded by the seme spirit. “ Up- 
hold the dignity of the human zoul”, 
he urged. “Do not be traitor to haman- 
ity by exalting any race or tribe.” This 
he called the message 2; India which 
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would save mankind. A more equitable 
order of society, he said, would make 
war an anachronism. 


Man in his pride considered himself the 
lord of the earth. He required a discipline 
of the, heart and mind to him a true 
citizen of the world. 


He developed this idea of self-discipline 
in the address which he gave at 
Ahmedabad the following day in open- 
ing the building of the Brahmachari 
Vadi, described as an old institution for 
imparting instrcction in Sanskrit on 
sound lines. He contrasted on that 
occasion the system of education in 
ancient India, enshrining the noble ideal 
of Brahmacharya—chastity of body and 
of mind—with the modern educational 
system which “instead of civilising the 
barbarian. . .barbarised the civilised 
man”. In ancient days, he said, edu- 
cation laid equal emphasis on the devel- 
opment of body, mind and spirit, and 
“education was called a second birth in- 
to spiritual humanity ”. 

There is truth in his charge against 
modern education. Encouraging as it 
does competition and rivalry, its effect 
all too often is to increase the selfishness 
natural to the unregenerate man and to 
delude him into fancying that his 
interests are separate from those of the 
group and may be sought regardless of 
the good of others less capable of look- 
ing out for themselves. The fine flower 
of self-restraint does not spring naturally 
from such a training. 


There is nothing of passivity ın true 
Brahmacharya, as the West too often 
assumes. The ancients who inculcated 
Brahmacharya knew that the creative 
force is not weakened but strengthened 
for being forced to seek a higher chan- 
rel. Man’s creative energyeis his work- 
ing capital ; he may squander it on self- 
isk. gratification of the senses or, with 
¢he augmented strength of a Sir Galahad, 
he may use it for artistic or intellectual 
achievements that will enrich al, and 
himself not the least. 
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In a vigorous article in The Nation 
(New York) for June 29th on “ An End 
to Ilusions” Reinhold Niebuhr urges 
those who hold that rectitude demands 
the withholding of co-operation from all 
but men and institutions of cent per cent 
impeccability to “ have the decency and 
consistency to retire to the monastery, 
where medieval perfectionists found 
their asylum”. 


- The Socialists have a dogma that this 


war is a clash of rival imperialisms. Of 
course they are right. So 1s a clash be- 
tween myself and a gangster a conflix of 
rival egotisms. There 1s a perspective from 
which not much difference may be perceived 
between my egotism and that of a gang- 
ster. But from another perspective there 18 
an important erence. “There is not 
much difference between ple”, said a 
farmer to William James, “ but what d:ffer- 
ence there ia is very important.” ... The 
Socialists are nght of course ın insisting that 
the civilization which we are called upon 
to defend is full of capitalistic and impenal- 
istic injustice. But it is still a civilization. 
Utopianism creates confusion in politics by 
measuring all significant historical ‘distinc- 
tions against purely ideal perspectives and 
blinding the eye to differences which may 
be matters of life and death in a specific 
instance. 


Mr. Niebuhr warns against letting 
“an uneasy conscience about the in- 
justices which corrupt our system of 
justice”, betray us into submission “to 
tyranny and the negation of justice”. 
The individual confronted with a choice 
is always obligated, under pain of a 
violated conscience, to select the better 
course ; the fact that neither may com- 
mand his full approval does not justify 
him in hugging his self-righteous sepa- 
rateness and doing nothing at all. 

Throwing one’s moral weight on the 
side of right does not, however, mean 
docile acquiescence in the defects ob- 
served in the relatively better cause. One 
serves that cause itself in demanding 
their remov&l, as India, convinced that 
the cause of Britain in the present war 
is the cause of righteousness, is servin 
Britain herself by insisting on her giving 
an earnest of her faith in democrecy by 
redressing the standing injustice to 
India. It would not be fair to liken 
those who so insist to a quack who, con- 


fronted with a patient whose artery had 
been severed in an accident would let 
him bleed to death while he pottered 
with his minor contusions and fractures. 
Their demand is rather, in effect, point- 
ing out to a gallant fighter a dangerous 
break in his armour which the action 
required will repair. 


We approve the stand against reli- 
gious educaticn in the schools which 
was taken not long ago in the “ Frankly 
Speaking” cclumns of The Bombay 
Chronicle :— 

The Sind Education Advisory Board is 
reported to have appointed a sub-committee 
to recommend what kind of religious edu- 
cation may be given to children in the 
schools, If the Board has already decided 
to give religious education of some kind or 
other, we cannot congratulate it on its deci- 
sion .. Sound moral instruction is much to 
be preferred from every point of view, at 
any rate in schools. If religious instruction 
is congistent with this, it 18 superfluous. If 
it is not, it is : 

Dean Henry W. Holmes of Harvard 
University contributes an uncommonly 
strong and sound article on “ God in the 
Public Schools” to The Atlantic 
Monthly for July. Himself a religionist 
without being a creedalist (Do the two 
ever really coincide in any individual ?) 
he is sure that undefined convictions are 
not incapable of inspiring “living 
steadily and strongly toward good 
ends”. He does not believe in the 
possibility of a universal religion, the 
differences in mental efuipment and in 
means of getting at the truth and of 
testing it being what they are. Diversi- 
ty of view, he feels, may even help to 
deepen the common interest in religion 
itself without preventing men from 
living together, in friefidship and work- 
ing and suffering together in a noble 
cause. 

Dean Holmes does not believe that 
imparting knowledge of the history of a 
sect, however broadly based, will neces- 
sarily impart reverence or “let the soul 
sense God behind the panorama of the 
world”. But he makes a suggestion 
which educationists in India as else- 
where would do well to take to heart, 
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that teachers shouH take thought, indivi- 
dually and collectively, to make the total 
effect of schooling “avourable to reverence. 
So to conduct a smiool—its class exercises, 
its general meetings in the avditorium, its 
out-of-clasg activitiee—that the high serious- 
ness of life and leerning is not cheapened 
or denied....Any school and any teacher 
may find occasion to reveal to rowing minds 
the limitations of human understanding and 
to show forth to the pupils that awe which 
Kant confessed bef=re “the starry heavens 
and the moral law” ... We can, we must, 
forget the letter of our ‘different faiths, so 
far as they divide -œ Free peoples every- 
where may yet tura to the deep, uniting 
spirit of religion az the world’s one sure 
defence against the madness of barbaric 
power seeking to command our lives. 

It is the failure of the average man 
of the present day <o achieve integration 
within himself whith makes it possible 
for his mind to find no log:cal flaw in 
a line of reasoning the corclusions of 
which his heart recects. Suck an anom- 
alous situation arises more than once 
ın connection with the argument of Prof. 
A. D. Ritchie in bs discussion in Phi- 
losophy for July of ‘The Ethics of Paci- 
fism”. The conflict of loyalties which 
he describes is its»f but the redlection 
of lack of integration in the individual 
who feels pulled ir opposite directions 
by the conflicting claims of apparent 
duties. Professor Ritchie suggests the 
example of a man =m business—and the 
analogy with the Szate itself is close— 
having to choose “between doing some- 
thing dishonest or losing his job and 
tuining his family’. The former al- 
ternative may maz or keep physical 
prosperity, individual or rational, but 
is it not often in such a case the specious 
prosperity describec by John in Reve- 
lation? Professor Ritchie traces the 
civic virtues to 
the feeling of “scl dari with ongs 
fellows; that this ccuntry°is my country 
and its cause my cause... ..If anyone 
refuses {to fight for his country] it will 
be because the feeling of solidarity is lack- 


ing. 

This is a debatakie point. May not 
for the genuine pacifist the feeling of the 
solidarity of all manxind overpower the 
lesser loyalty and rrake it unthinkable 
for him to go forth deliberatey to kill 
or to maim his brethers who happen 


to live in a different part of the world ? 
The heart says, “No”, to Professor 
Ritchie’s elaborately defended thesis that 
the man who desires to be a good citizen 
must to some extent surrender his conscience 
to tha keeping of the government. He must 
be p-gpared to mipport the actions of the 
State. with his hfe and property, even 
though at tımes Le disapproves of them. The 
old catch-phrase, “My country, right or 
wrong!” is a caricature of avic loyalty, 
but coes express clearly the nature of the 
problem. 


Co-operation in the policy of one’s 
country at least to the extent of paying 
its taxes and obeying its laws, is doubt- 
less, as he claims, “not easy to refuse... 
short of going to prison or ledving the 
country to live in a desert island”, but 
then what? Even if, as he claims,— 
we in India reject such a claim—“ what 
saints do ànd prophets preach is never 
practical politics in their own day”, he 
himsef concedes that it may, “with 
luck”. become the practical politics of 
a later day and the pacifist in prison 
or in voluntary exile may take comfort 
in the thought that he labours for that 
brighter morrow. If by “harmless” 
Profesor Ritchie means “ ineffective”, 
he is possibly a little too complacent in 
his assumption that the pacifist, though 
a sort of rebel, is “admittedly a harm- 
less sort : he is aso a lonely rebel ”. Not 
always. Charles Rann Kennedy glimpsed 
a profound truth when he called one of 
his dramas The Terrible Meek. To 
admit that there are any considerable 
number of individuals so lost to decency 
that there is nothing in them to which 
the h:ghest expression of non-violent 
resistance can appeal is to despair of the 
race oi men. Professor Ritchie in con- 
clusion defines the issue as being 
between the good of our country which 
ultimately may not be good at all, and a 
good nct yet attainable and perhaps never 
to be realized on this earth. It is one as- 
pect of the conflict between standards that 
are actially operative and seen in the rule 
of law, and ideals that are not operative 
but compared with which the law is hardly 
ef value at all. 

Are those necessarily to be condemned 
who honestly fird the higher ethics 
pointing to the latter alternative of each 


pair? 


fa 


REINCARNATION 
Su p plement 


[The popular mind is avid to discuss Reincarnation. One of the principal reasons 
is that the doctrine answers satisfactorily two of the ever-recurring questions: First, man 
being immortal must survive bodily death and evolution being certain the Soul's growth 
must occur: how? Secondly, what can explain adequately, so as to satisfy the sense of 
Justice and of fair play natural to the human mind and heart, the problem 
of suffering and give meaning and purpose to the differences which exist in the 
buman kingdom, e.g., between the congenital idiot and the born genius? The utter futility 
of lastıng achievement, of any kind in a single life of even threescore years and ten in a 
universe so enduring as a simple reflection on the starry firmament shows this to be makes 
belief in the materialistic view impossible: thinking, reasoning, aspiring man merely a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms! Nor can that thinking man hold for long the view that 
a good God manages his puny affairs from some high heaven; the ignorance shown, the 
cruelty displayed, the mismanagement evinced are of a character which no mere mortal 
would mamfest if he had to handle human affairs. Belief in a God interfering with the 
health and the happiness of people is as impossible as belief in a meaningless and a pur- 
poseless universe. There is no teaching other than Reincarnation which satisfies the 
enquiring mind educated in the truth that effects proceed from causes, that the oak is 
within the acorn and that there is no miracle in Nature—never was; never will be, 





Numerous are the modes in which Reincarnation is explained by modern thinkers, 
both scientific and literary. There is, for example, such an authority as Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane who in his Fact and Faith put forward and examined “ the possibility and indeed 
the probability of the conception of repeated existences”. We lished an article about 
this in our issue of December 1936 written pecially for us by the late Sir Alexander Cardew, 
one of the luminaries of the Indian Civil Service in the Madras Presidency. Literary 
creators have taken more readily to the doctrine of Reincarnation as is shown by two arti- 
cles published td us—" Reincarnation in the English Novel”. June, 1938 and “ Reincar- 
nation in English Poetry”, April, 1931. In Tha Woman's fhe for last May the re- 
vewa remarked that “ Reincarnation seems a recurring theme in the novels for this 
month.” 


At first sight these creations of the novelist look very speculative and to the serious 
student of the philosophy underlying the doctrine somewhat remote from the facts; but 
quiet reflection reveals that in the speculations, however bizarre, of a man of letters, there 
is an aspect of the truth connected with Reincarnation. For example, Samuel Butler’s de- 
hghtfil paragraphs in his essay on “Ramblings in Cheapside” in whyh he unds 
what he calls “ transmigration of body”: “We meet people every day whose bodies are 
evidently those of men and women long dead.” He finds that “ Henry VIII keeps a res- 
taurant in Oxford Street” ; “ Titian once made me a pair of boots at Vicenza”; “ Michael 
Angelo is a Commissionaire ; I saw him on board the Glen Resa which used to run every 
day from London to Clacton-on-sea and back”; and so on. Underlying this “ specula- 
tion ” is an aspect of the doctrine of Reincarnation by na means unimportant. From the 
nineteenth-century Samuel Butler turn to Sholem Asch: his recent novel The Nazarene 
should be read by every one, especially by those interested in history aff” psychology. In 
tt he handles with consummate skill the problem of memory of a ‘past life of two characters 
who both hved in the days of Jesus and partinpated in the events which occurred. The 
Sa of Reincarnation and Memory receives a thought-provoking treatment in this 
nove 


This Supplement is by no means exhaustive ; a large number of articles have been 
published by us in the previous volufhes; what follows should be considered 
in conjunction with those earlier articles if one desires to have an adequate idea of the 
teachings on the subject. For the modern world the impetus to the study of the doctrine 
was given by H. P. Blavatsky, who expounded Reincarnation in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century when the West knew hardly anything about it, and when it had come 
to be looked upon as a religioua superstition by the “ educated” Indians who were the 
products of the universities then newly establisned. For those who wish to know what 
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she taught of Reinzernation, principles and detaile, we recommend her Key to Theosopky ; 
there is also the rekable exposit:on by W. Q. Jucge in his Ocean of Theosophy. 


The subject of Reincarnation is'not a speculative theory ; it has a practical bearing 


not only for the individual but also for corporete 
Reincarnation not daly helps the individual to reicrm himself, it 
of the many 3ocial and political problema with which 
he i e question is referred to by us on pages 542 to 544. We 
invite our readers to send us*both questions and 


a new perspective in the hardin 
he is confronted. This aspect of 


be uncertaken of 
of Responsibility-——Ep.] 


study ma 
Hope an 


life. An intelligent appreciation of 
i also enables him to gai 


mments an this topic so that further 


this doctrine which has been rightly called the Doctrine of 


REINCARNATION IN HINDUISM 


The Indian dcctrine of Reincarnation 
is a compound 3° the Law of Karma 
and the theory cf the transmigration of 
the soul. The sixteenth hymn of the 
Tenth Mandala of the Rg-veda contains 
traces of both tLe elements of the doc- 
trine. The animistic and _hylozoistic 
view of the world expressed in this 
hymn marks the frst stage in the evolu- 
tion of the doctrine of transmigration. 
Rg-veda, X. 58 expresses the belief that 
at death the soul is separated from the 
body and is capadle of continued exist- 
ence. It advocates hylozoism with 
greater stress, The great riddle hymn 
of the Rg-veda (I. 164) more conclu- 
sively adumbrates the idea of transmi- 
gration. The AtAerve-veda also is be- 
lieved by Professor Hopkins to hint at 
the doctrine o: transmigration (vide 
A. V. XVIII. 2. 57 ; XVIII. 2. 60). The 
principle of Karma was implied in the 
looking forward əy the righteous man 
to the eternal*tentinuance of existence 
after death in a heaven full of good 
things. The ne:essary corollary of this 
belief was the v ew, very rarely express- 
ed in the Veda:, that the souls of the 
wicked sink inte the abyss of hell. 

In the Brahmanas we find the notion 
of rebirth as a jana or a way : the yana 
of the Fathers, taz yana of the Gods. And 
we find emergiig the beljef that re- 


birth on earth may possibly be a blessing. 
Specific rites weze performed to procure 
reb:rth among specific gods. There is not 
ye, however, any sign of computing 
tha a period of x punishments suffered 
in the existence after death may exp-ate 
y misdeeds here on earth. But so far 
wes man held the responsible creator of 
his own future fate that the following is 
qucted as being already a traditional 
mmira: “When he performs the ini- 
tiztion, he makes for it (the self) that 
world (or place) beforehand, and he 
is bom into the world made by 
him; hence they say: ‘Man is tom 
inz) the world made by him.’” 
(Satapatha Brehmena, VI. 2, 2, 27) 
It is in the Satapatha Brakmana -hat 
we find for the first time the doctrines 
of karma and rebirth—doctrines in- 
dependently traceable in the Vedas— 
fused together into the conception of 
reincarnation. 

The doctrine of reincarnation emer- 
gee in the Ubanigads as a fully devel- 
opd theory of moral requital. In the 
eziliest passages in which the doctrine 
appears, all that is stated is that a man’s 

*cocmduct in one life determines his posi- 
tion in the next, good conduct being re- 
warded and evil conduct punished. 
Tre Brihad@ranyaka Upanišad (4 4. 
56) saya :— 


re 
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“This self, then, as his conduct and 
behaviour have been, so does he become. 
He whose works have been good be- 
comes good ; he whose works have been 
evil becomes evil. By holy works he be- 
comes holy ; by sinful works, sinful. It 
is for this reason that they say that a 
person consists merely of desires; as 
his desire is, so is his will; as his will, 
so his works; as his works, so his 
evolution, 

* “ After he has received reward 

For all that he has here performed, 

He comes back from that other world, 

Into this world of deeds below.” 

But soon the doctrine assumed a 
more definite form. The belief in the 
retributive character of reward, operat- 
ing with a continued existente, shifted 
from the locality of heaven and of hell 
to this world. The Chandogya Upani- 
$ad observes :— 


“ Accordingly, for those who are of 
pleasant conduct here the prospect is, 
indeed, that they will enter a pleasant 
womb, either the womb of a Brahman, 
or the womb of a Kshatriya, or the 
womb of a Vaisya. But those who are 
of foul conduct here—the prospect is, 
indeed, that they will enter a foul 
womb, either the womb of a dog, or the 
womb of a swine, or the womb of an 
outcast,” 

The Svetasvetara Upanifad (5. 11- 
12) dds :— 

“According unto his deeds 

embodied one successively 

Assumes forms in various conditions, 

Coarse and fine, many in number, 

The embodied one chooses -form 

according to his own qualities. 

Each subsequent cause of his union 

with them is seen to be 

Because ofthe quality of his acts and 

of himself.” 

In this form the doctrine became thee 
basis of orthodox Hindu belief. Caste 
was supposed to be the chief element 
in the requital for one’s actions The 
word action, Karma, has been used for 
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the mysterious power which, according 
to this dectrine, causes all action to work 
itself out in requital in another life. 

The conception was, however, further 
deepened end broadened. It was recog- 
nized that A man’s body, mind and 
character, as well as all the details of 
his experience, were elements of requital. 
In the Brihadérényaka and the Chan- 
dogya UpanisSads the doctrine was first 
developed and stated with reference to the 
future. Further reflection led to the logical 
corollary that a man’s present circum- 
stances and experience are the reward 
for his behaviour in past lives. 

The idea gained ground that a man’s 
body, character, capacities and tempera- 
ment, his birth, wealth and station and 
the whole of his experience in life, whe- 
ther of happiness or of sorrow, together 
form the just recompense for his deeds, 
good and bad, performed in earlier exist- 
ences. Every act necessarily works it- 
self out in retribution in another birth, 
Expiation works itself out not only in 
man’s passive experience (bhokiritvam) 
but also in his actions (kartvitvam). 
Then these new actions form new 
Karma. which must necessarily be ex- 
piated in another existence ; so that, as 
Deussen remarks, as fast as the clock 
of retribution runs down, so does it 
wind itself up again. 

The soul also is affected by its own 
acts. Every good action ennobles it in 
some degree and helpgte loosen the grip 
of the sense-wdtld, while every bad ac- 
tion degrades it and gives that world 
a greater hold; so that the man who 
persists in right action makes steady 
progress towards perfection, while conti- 
nued vice plunges the soul ever deeper 
in corruption. 

The character which is thus determi- 
native of one’s position in the next life 
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is formed not orly by action but also 
by knowledge. ‘The Kayshitckt Upeni- 
§ad (1. 2) lays down :— 

“ Either as a worm, or ag z moth, or 
as a fish. or as a bird, or as a snake, or 
as a tiger, or as a persone o> as some 
other in this or that condition, he is 
born again here ecco7ding to his deeds, 
according to his Lnowledge.”” 

The Katha Upanisad (5. 7) has a 
passage to the sane effect :— 

“Some go into a womb 

For the emboc_ment of a corporeal 

being 

Others go into < stationary ching 

According to their deeds, according to 

their knowledge.” 

How the action and the knowledge of 
one life influence and determine those 
of another is well described in the 
Brihaddraényaka Uzanigad. We are first 
told how at the fime of birth all the 
elements wail upon the appreaching 
soul, their lord and king; and then we 
are told how these wait on the soul to 
speed him on his journey whan he is 
about to depart. 

“And zs on the approach of a king 
the policemen, megistrates, charioteers 
and governors of a town wait upan him 
with food, drink ard tents, say-ng “ He 
comes, he approackes”’, similarty do all 
these elements. wat on the conscious 
self, saying, “ This Brahman comes, this 
Brahman approackes,” Agair, as at 
the time of the kng’s departure, the 
policemen, miagistretes, charioteers and 
governors of a fown gather round 
him, similarly do al the vital airs gather 
round the soul at the time of death.” 
(Brihada@raényaka Upanigad, 4. 3. 37- 
38) 

The transformation that takes place 
at death is then described as fol- 


lows :— 

“When the vita’ airs are gathered 
round him, the Self collecting all 
the portions of light together moves 
down into the heert; and when the 


“parson in the eye” has turned away, 
then he ceases to know any form. He be- 
comes concentrated in himself, that is 
the reason why they say he is not able 
to see ; he becomes at one with himself, 
that i is the reason why he is not able to 
speak or hear or know. Then the tip 
of his heart is filled with light and the 
soul moves out, either by way of the 
eye or the head or any other part of 
the body. As the Self moves out, life 
moves after it; and as the life moves, 
the various vital airs depart after it. 
Him follow the knowledge, his works 
and his former consciousness.” (Ibid., 
4,4 1-2) 

Az death a process of involution 
takes place. The soul gathers the or- 
gans of sènse and of action, or at least 
the functions of these organs, first of 
all into the manas. Then the manas 
is merged in the prana, or vital breath. 
The prana is said to merge in the es- 
sence of the individual soul. But in both 
these ways we ccme near to the idea 
of the subtle body, which is the ele- 
mentary metaphysical substratum of the 
depazting soul. (For an understanding 
of the conception of the “sheaths of 
the soul” refer to the Taittriya Upani- 
$ad, Ca. II, 2-5.) 


Clesely associated with the metaphys- 


ical substratum is the moral substra- 
tum wich by reference to past beha- 
viour determines the character of the 
departing personality and its future 
destiry. The kerma-dérya, that is, the 
summrirg up of past experiences, of im- 
pressions and of the results of actions, 
is focused, when the soul is about to 
enter on its new life, as an innate con- 
centreted dispositicn, and provides a 


, starting-point differentiating the new 


life from previous ones, Thus the pro- 
cess zoes on until there is liberation 
from the round of samsara. 

Ray NARAIN 


Ken 


` 
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REINCARNATION .IN BUDDHISM 


The reincarnation of the Supreme 
Being in a human form from age to 
age for the deliverance of the virtuous 
and the destruction of the wicked,’ i.e., 
for the foundation of the kingdom of 
righteousness, is a highly special Bhaga- 
vatic phase of the general Indian belief 
in rebirth through the transmigration of 
soul from one body to another. This 
belief came to exercise an abiding in- 
fluence upon the whole of the religious 
thought in India since it found a 
permanent expression in the Bhagavad- 
gité in the form of a philosophico-moral 
explanation of great changes in the social 
order of men. This Bhagavatic doctrine 
permeated also the realm of Buddhism 
from about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, if not from a still earlier time, 
and the development of the doctrine or 
idea is mainly to be traced and visual- 
ised through two cognate types of 
Buddhist literature, namely, the Jataka 
and the Avadana (Pali, Apadāna). To 
facilitate an easy understanding of the 
broad distinction between these two 
types, it may be premised that the first 
type, j.e., the Jataka, is primarily con- 
cerned to set forth the process of evolu- 
tion of the Bodhisattva until he reaches 
full maturity for Buddhahood and that 
the purpose of the second type, te. the 

e Apadiina, is to give an account of the 
process of evolution of other pious 
individuals until they reach full maturity 
for Arhatship. 

The Jātakæ doctrine of evolution of 
the Bodhisattva and the Apadé@na doc- 


trine of evolution of the Disciples may , 


each be shown to have been based upon 
a special kind of yogic knowledge 


(vidya), either ‘in the form of a series 
of full recollections of the past or in that 
of a cinematographic vision of what is 
happening at the present moment. This 
twofold knowledge is claimed to have 
been acquired by the Buddha and his 
advanced Disciples—the Adepts. The 
first is technically called the knowledge 
by way of recollection of the previous 
forms of existence, and the second, the 
knowledge by way of being an eye- 
witness to the rise and fall of beings in 
the different states of existence, 

It is claimed that by the first kind of 
knowledge an adept can recall to mind 
not one or two births, but many, even 
through many an zon of dissolution and 
evolutioh of the world system. The 
process is popularly illustrated by the 
analogy of a person going from his own 
to another village, from that to another, 
and from that returning home, and 
easily recalling to mind the whole course 
of his journey in all its details and 
modes. 

It is also maintained that by the 
second kind of knowledge an adept 
clearly sees how beings passing away 
from one form of existence take birth in 
another, and recognize the mean and the 
noble ; the wretched and the blessed, fol- 
lowing destinies according to their deeds. 

This, too, is exemplified by the anal- 
ogy of a person standin, the upper 
terface of a houge at a’ place where four 
roads meet and watching men entering 
a house and coming out of it, and walk- 
ing hither and thither along the street, 
and sitting in the square in the midst.t 

“ Just as a reptile goes forth casting 
away its worn-out slough, so does the 





ha-nikaya, I, pp. 81, 83; Majjhima-nikdya, I, pp. 2789; Dialogues of the 


Buddha, “iE pp. 91-2. 
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departed one go orth leaving behind the 


decayed body.”- This is precisely the 
analogy drawn “rom nattre for the illus- 
tration of the course of a being destined 
for rebizth or reincarnation. 

Though in ttar practical effect both 
the Bhagavatic idea of re ncarnation 
and the Buddhis idea of the advent of 
Buddha are the same, it is che absence 
of the notion of God in Buddhism which 
makes all the difference between them. 
Similarly, in spre of their same prac 
tical effact, the zeal difference between 
the genzral Indian and the Buddhist 
idea of rebirth l-e ir. the absence of the 
notion cf soul in Buddhism.. 

According to :he Buddhist idea of 
the advent of Evdcha, the Eodhisativa 
bodily descends into the womb of a 
human mother fm the Tush:te heaven. 
The conception takes place as an im- 
maculate one, thz fether having no part 
in the drama of tis descent. Before his 
descent end in hs last but one existence, 
he figures as the happiest dweller of the 
Tushita heaven. Tke moral degenera- 
tion of men and tne consequert depopu- 
lation of the heevenly abodes impel the 
gods and angels te epproach the Bodhi- 
sativa with an earnest prayer for his 
advent cn the earth. After a careful 
consideration ¢f <ime, place and circum- 
stances, he gives Lis consent, to the joy 
of all. “wo Buddhas do not appear in 
the worlc at one 21d the same time. The 
dispensations of tke Buddhas never 
overlap. The Buscha stands in the glory 
of his attainmert atove all others in 
the three worlds. 
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Nevertheless, the position of the 
Bodhisattva as an individual is in no 
way different from that of others in the 
general scheme of cosmico-moral evolu- 
tion. It is well observed that the Bodhi- 
saittéa career of an individual begins at 
a certain point of natural evolution, 
where the history of the universe tends 
to merge in a continuous biography, and 
culminates in Buddhahood in a certain 
stage of evolution, where human mind, 
freed from all fetters and limitations, 
experiences the true nature of reality.? 

Though the Buddhist philosopher has 
always repudiated the theory of soul, 
ego or personal entity, and will con- 
sciously refute belief in the transmigra- 
tion of soul, the Buddhists as a sect 
could not get rid of the popular Indian 
notion of reincarnation of spirits. In 
speaking of the three essential conditions 
determining the possibility of conception, 
it ig pointed ou‘ that not only the mother 
will have her fitness and there should 
be parental union but a gandherva must 
be waiting at the time for rebirth. The 
gandharva, as the scholiast explains, is 
no other than a being who is led by 
karma to seek an opportunity for 
rebirth.* 

With the Buddhist rebirth does not 
imply the transmigration of soul from 
one form of existence to another ; it is 
not based upon the idea of continuity 
of any personal entity or ego. Whene 
Svati, a bhikkhu among the immediate 
disciples of the Buddha, interpreted the 
Masters words by saying that vijñäāna 
or consciousness alone outsives death and 








1 Petavatthu, N-aidika, 7 ad IV, 3 B. C. Law, The Buddhist Conception of 


Spirits, revised edition p. 


2 C7. Barua, Bathut Stone as a Story-Teller, p. 101. 


3 Majjkima mieya, I, p. 265. 


4Vide Papai-a-3udani, Commentary on the Majjhima-nikaya, P. T. S. 


310 :— 


Matépitunnam santpitom olokaytméno samipe thite nama hott, banmevaniauautte pana 


eko saito rasmim o%4dse’ntbbattancko hoti.” 
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passes from one to another state of ex- 
istence, he was called immediately into 
the Master’s presence and taken to task 
for it. This is in fact the Upanishadic 
idea of the transmigration of soul, In 
the Brikat-Aranycka Upanishad ‘the 
course of transmigration has been illus- 
trated by the simile of a grass-leech 
(trnajalauke) which passes from the 
etd of one blade of grass to that of an- 
other but this analogy has been found 
to be untenable in the Bhelasamhita. 
The Buddhist point of view has been 
fully discussed in the Questions of 
King Milinda When one individuality 
ceases to exist, another individuality 
comes into being. That ceasing to be, 
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a third comes to be, and so on and so 
forth. In this way we have a series of 
similar phenomena, none of which being 
exactly the same. This point is well 
illustrated by the example of a set of 
lamps, each wfth fitness for ignition and 
placed in a row and in close touch with 
each other, one of which being lighted, 
the others are lighted. Here there is 
no passing of any spirit from one lamp 
to another. The lamp which is first 
lighted serves only to help in producing 
the necessary condition for ignition in 
the remaining lamps. Here the conti- 
nuity is one of an impulse (kammasan- 
tati) and not that of any ego. 

B. C. LAw 


REINCARNATION IN JAINISM 


Jainism is not mysticism. It is not 
fatalism. It is a Science of the Soul. 
It has dissected, analysed and discover- 
ed the true nature, the real qualities, the 
inherent characteristics of the Soul; and 
has seen through every form and condi- 

- tion of life. 

In its pure and free state the Soul 
exists beyond the world and yet within 
the Universe in what is called (Aa-Ren) 
and there it exists, for ever and ever, in 
the serene enjoyment of its own inherent 

“qualities of eternal and infinite bliss and 
full and complete knowledge of all that 
is It knows all, comprehends all; its 
enjoyment is full, unmixed, everlasting. 
It lives in the*fulness of Life. 

The Soul as seen and found in the 
world is incarnate, encased in a body. 
The bodies which a soul may take have 
been classified into various kinds and 


forms. The main classes are: (1) 
Audérika—the physical body, (2) Vei- 
kriyaka—the fluid body, (3) Ah@raka— 
the assimilative body, (4) Tatjasa—the 
electric body, and Kérm@na—the Kar- 
mic body. Of these the Karmic body is 
the most subtle. An understanding of 
what the Karmic body is would clarify 
all that is otherwise mysterious and in- 
explicable. 

The word Karma has a special mean- 
ing and significance in Jaina Philoso- 
phy. Karmas are very subtle and fine 
particles of matter, cognisahle only by 
the “Omniscient. e They cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses, not even through 
a microscope of the highest possible 
power and range. They cannot be com- 


pared to atoms, electrons, protons, neu- 


trons, or any other substance discovered 
or conceived by scientists. And yet they 





1 Milinda Patho (Trenckner’s Edition), pp. 46-50. Ko petisandahati, 


Cf. Katha- 


vatthu, I, 1—Puggalekathe, Points of Controversy, pp. 2-32. 
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are material and give form and shape 
to all living beings. They ar of innu- 
merable varieties, The Jaina Saints have 
classified them into 8 main classes and 
148 subclasses, and have arranged the 
results of their action, reacfion and effect 
on the Soul in fourceen spiritaal stages. 
Each of the five bodies mentioned 
above is respectively finer and subtler 
than the preceding cne. The last two 
kinds of bodies expt in all conditions 
of the embodied 30.11 and at all times. 
The first exists only in the haman and 
subhuman condition. The third kind of 
body is developed in the human condi- 
tion only as the resti: of austerities and 
mental concentration; it ma7 have a 
benevolent inclination and help the 
possessor to remove his dcubts and 
difficulties by approaching an Gmniscient 
in regions inaccessibl2 to ord-nary hu- 
man beings; it may be malevolent and 
cause such vast destruction = the as- 
cetic in his wrath may desire. The sec- 
ond kind of bcdy is possessed by 
Celestials, higher and lower. and by 
hellish beings. Its farm can change at 
the will of the pcss-ssor and it cannot 
be destroyed before <he expiry of the 
fixed period of life :c thet ccndition. 
The forms the Soul may take are :— 
(1) One-sensec, 2.g., earth. air, fire, 
water, plants, which cannot mcve volun- 
tarily and which pcssess cnly one sense, 
that of touch—hct-cald, smooth-rough, 
heavy-lighty"seft.hard. è 
(2) Two-sensed, which Rave the 
sense of taste added to the sense of 
touch, e.g., worms 
(3) Three-senszd which have an 
additional sense, <m2ll, e.g. ents. 
(4) Four-sensed. which possess in 
addition the sense of hearing, z.g., bees. 
(5) Five-sensec, which possess also 
the sense of sight, eg, men, animals, 





birds. fishes. 

Em5odied souls may live in four con- 
ditions of existence: (1) human, (2) 
subhuman, (3) hellish, and (4) Celestial. 

The kinds, forms and conditions of 
bedy depend upon the effect of Karmas, 
the sudtle particles of matter referred to 
aktove which are attracted to and com- 
bine vith the Soul, when the embodied 
Scul 5 in a state of vibration caused 
by desires and emotions. The quality 
and ‘the quantity of these Karmic part- 
icles and the strength and duration of 
the combinations vary with the intens- 
ity, kind and quality of the desires and 
emoticons which actuate the Soul, the 
degree and the kind of good will or ill 
will, charity or malice. 

The Soul, incarnate or embodied, has 
its lim-tations, its hindrances, its defects. 
It is eLbject to repeated incarnations and 
reincarnations. It casts off one body and 
takes another, and the processs of rein- 
carnation seems hopelessly unending. 

There never was a time when the 
Soul end the bedy came together for 
the first time, when the Soul became 
incarrete. It has been incarnate from 
eternity, from time without beginning, 
Being incarnate, it is subject to re- 
incarnetion. The wheel of the world— 
Sams@+a-Chakra—thus continues in its 
whirling course up and down, and 
touches all points of the compass. 


. . . . -e e 
Freedom from incarnation is Nirvana, 


Moksha, Salvation, Liberation, Emanci- 
pation, the summum bonum, It is not 
annihilation, but a positive condition of 
supreme unalloyed bliss, power and 
knowledge. It is the status of Godhead, 
Divinity, without the defects assigned to 
the lazer by some scholars who in their 
pride cf learning have created a God to 
explaia what they could not otherwise 
understand. 


Aa 
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Incarnation and reincarnation in the 
world are subject to the fixed, uniform, 
clear and accurate law of Karma. Man 
is the master of his destiny. He makes 
or mars his future by his own thoughts, 
words and acts. Incarnation and rein- 
carnation are inevitable evils in the 
world and Jainism has marked out the 
path for escaping from these evils and 
for attaining a Life beyond which there 
is no Death—Life Eternal, Everlasting, 
Continuous. 

The Path is straight, clear, direct. 
The summit may be reached directly by 
a short steep ascent called the Saints’ 
Discipline or by gradual stages enter- 
ing that discipline after practising what 
is called the Householders’ Discipline. 
In the Saints’ Discipline there are two 
sections—one, almost a vertical ascent, 
is called the Kshépak Sreni; the other 
has resting-places and is termed 
Upasama Sreni. In the Householders’ 
Path there are eleven stages. The 
Jaina Discipline is so practical, so 
graduated, that every person how- 
ever situated, in every country and in 
every clime, of every class or colour 
can, according to his personal capacity 
and his limitations, adopt the course of 
spiritual evolution and of progress most 
suitable to him. What is called asceti- 
cism is to a Jaina Sadhu a continued 
enjoyment of the ever-increasing capa- 
city of the Soul, the consciousness 
whereof is a joy for ever. What is 
called seclusion, retirement, is virtually 
an association with all Life, a projec- 
tion of thé Soul from its narrow confines 
in its little physical prison into the 
whole world, a concentrated enjoyment ° 
of the elixir of ever-expanding life. 

Reincarnation of the Soul again is 
not necessarily in one direction. It does 
not always and inevitably pfogress and 





evolve. If its activities are low in degree 
and kind it may descend toa lower incar- 
nation. A Soul in the human condition 
may reincarnate in a hellish, subhuman, 
human or celestial form, according to 
the nature of its activities in thought, 
word and action. The next incarna- 
tion is fixed and determined by the acts, 
words and thoughts of the embodied 
Soul in its present life; ıt can be as- 
certained with as much certainty and 
accuracy as a mathematical proposition. 

Reincarnation does not mean, as 
millions wrongly believe, that a 
pure and perfect Soul, a Paramitma, 
takes a body at will; that it does so 
because it is satiated with Joy and de- 
sires a change; or because it wishes to 
help the good people in the world to 
come through the troubles and tnbula- 
tions imposed upon them by wicked 
people and cannot do so in any other 
manner. There is a vast literature 
which lays down that during the pre- 
sent cycle of time God has had to as- 
sume such forms as a fish, a boar, a 
tortoise, a man-lion, a dwarf, Shri 
Rama, Shri Krishna and Buddha in 
order to restore peace and order in the 
world created by Him. With due def- 
erence to the learned atithors I would 
respectfully submit that it is difficult to 
believe that the Almighty, the Omni- 
scient Paramätmā, the quintessence and 
fountain-head of all Bliss and Perfec- 
tion, should voluntarily suffer the 
mental and physical agonies inevitable 
in such conditions of life as He is said 
to have assumed. The real explanation 
is that the statements about Avatāras 
are clothed in allegorical or poetical 
language for the benefit of the masses 
who could not have grasped the subtle 
ideas and the sublime aspects of Soul- 
Reality in plain language. The state- 
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ments have an esoteric significance be- 
hind them and should not be taken to 
be literally true. 

An Avatāra, according to Jainism, is 
the appearance cf a highly evolved 
Soul—incarnate. It guides ard leads 
the pilgrim who has lost his way back 
to the right path and it gives clear di- 
rections for keeping that path, for avoid- 
ing the thorny tracts, the slimy lowlands, 
the trackless forests, the wild beasts and 
the poisonous reptiles. It has helped 
itself, it has seen and realised the 
truth, and it helps others by i:s physical 
presence, its utterances and its exam- 
ple. And when it has attained perfection, 
freed itself from al contact with the 
world of matter end moved out of 
the universe of mixed matter and Soul 
it leaves its footprints behind as land- 
marks, its words a3 buoys and light- 
houses. Every Tirthamkara was an 
Avatira. The worc Avatara may be 
analysed as aq +4 +49, which literally 
means, “One who has descended from 
above”. All our Tirthamkaras reincarnat- 
ed in their human bodies irom the celes- 
tial regions where they had a fluid body. 
They were born in ruling Kshatriya 
families, adopted the Saints’ Discipline, 


REBIRTH 


Strange “though i: pay seem, the 
greatest and the most dangercus weak- 
ness that has developed within modem 
civilisation has been sown and nourished 
by itself, by its propaganda, direct and 
indirect, against the human faith in re- 
birth after death. 

The modern teaching is that this life 
is a mere biological -ncident, depending 
on and entailing some chemical and cel- 


developed Omniscience, promulgated 
truth and attained Nirvana. 

In this statement of the Law of Re- 
incarnation I have left out of consider- 
ation the theories of those who do 
not believe in tke existence of the Soul 
as apart and different from matter, 
but regard the voluntarily acting, 
thinking and feeling living body as 
mezely a condition of matter, a robot, 
a highly developed machine. Such men 
have no belief in reincarnation, and to 
them I would say only that such a per- 
fect machine as an animal organism has 
not yet been mechanically constructed 
or invented. The man of science has 
invented and constructed highly effect- 
ive engines for the destruction of man. 
When he succeeds in inventing and con- 
structing a machine which will throw 
out all the innumerable forms of life, 
mer., animals, beasts, birds, fishes, rep- 
tiles, and will create a world, I shall 
change my views, make profound and 
respectful obeisance to him and 
acknowledge him as my Maker, my 
God. Till then I shall continue to be- 
lieve and to act upon the Law of Re- 
incarnétion, 

AJIT PRASADA 


AND MODERN CIVILISATION 


lular actions and reactions inside the 
body, and having no pre-birth existence 
or acter-death continuity. Jt begins with 
accidental conception in the mother’s 
womb and ends with the body’s last 
* breath. It is a plain and simple material 


fact, with no immateriality or what is — 


called spirituality about it. It is no 
wonder that such a doctrine leads to the 
idea that, the span of life being short and 
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uncertain, it should be enjoyed as one 
likes and spent as one pleases. Why 
should one restrain one’s impulses and 
discipline one’s conduct if there is no 
continued future to which to look for 
inspiration? Lack of restraint rings 
satisfaction and pleasure, short-lived 
though they may be, while restraint and 
control mean, for the moment at least, 
‘dissatisfaction and discomfort. There is 
nothing to gain from self-deprivation and 
sel f-immolation. 

Such theorising comes easily and 
pleasantly to the mind when pleasure- 
seeking instincts are excited and impulses 
are aroused which lead to transgression 
against social and ethical conventions and 
inborn conscientious scruples. The con- 
sequences of such transgression are 
ignored by the mind which thinks only of 
how to satisfy those cravings and im- 
pulses without incurring the penalty of 
the law or arousing the suspicion of 
other men, 

The mass mind, in which abstract 
ethical principles are not strongly 
developed, is thus easily led astray under 
the influence of a philosophy that res- 
tricts the consequences of one’s activities 
to this life, which is said to end com- 
pletely with the perishing of the body. 

It is this philosophy which modern 
civilisation is spreading. Inert matter is 
believed to be the beginning and the 
end of everything. The spiritual back- 
ground of human life has been sadly 
overlooked and neglected; and, worse 
still, human faith in the existence 
and continůity of this spirituality 
has been deliberately undermined. The 
exponents of this materialistic philosophye 
fail to realize either its incompleteness 
or its inconsistency. They will not pur- 
sue to its natural conclusion the logic 
of cause and effect, which they uphold 


and apply in studying and understanding 
nature and the occurrences of everyday 
life. 

It is generally accepted that many 
diseases can be traced back to some cause 
in the past% perhaps the sıck man is 
reaping the results of carelessness or 
foolishness in his past behaviour. The 
recklessress of to-day may not result in 
an obvious symptom to-morrow, but it 
cannot te without its consequences which 
later aggravation may make manifest. 
This process of cause and effect can be 
traced everywhere. Nothing happens 
without a cause and there is nothing 
which coes not produce some sequence 
which in its turn becomes the cause of 
another effect in the endless chain of 
causality. 

Not only our bodily actions but also 
our thoughts are bound by the law of 
causation. Every thought originates from 
a cause, and must produce a consequence. 
The endless causal chain cannot be 
broken, even though continuity seems to 
us impossible ; the law of cause and effect 
is immritable and no sphere of action 
lies outside its operation. 

According to the principle of the con- 
servation of energy, which is the essential 
bed-rock of material saience, every act 
involves transformation of energy ; energy 
cannot be destroyed and must therefore 
continue in one form or another, ever 
producing one or another phenomenon. 
Human life in its consciofs, subconscious 
and surerconscious phases is a continuous 
process of the transformation of energy 
through mental or physiological activi- 
ties, Tae idea of the abrupt termination 
of this process with the destruction of the 
physical body would thus be illogical. 
When a man dies, do all his mental 
activities, his impressions and ideas, his 
inclinations and impulses die too or 
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are they transformec and diverted into 
other channels ? š 

Tf they are so <ransformed, we shall 
have to assume that mental =nergy is 
reducible into matter and conve-sely that 
matter can be transfcrmed into thought- 
power, for it is cnly thus that causal 
continuity can be maintained. From 
such potential mnterchange between 
macerial forms anc immaterial thought- 
capacity it follows that our lise cannot 
become extinct, in he strict sense of the 
word, with death ; ts potentiality is con- 
tinued in some form or another and is 
manifested in rebirth. This rebi-th being 
necessarily based on the prev-ous life, 
the results and conzectences of thoughts 
and acts in the previous life, vhich did 
not mature and take effect befo-2, death, 
must influence the new life and must be 
faced. The consequences of past activi- 
ties form what is called the destiny or 
fate of the present lije and explain the 
variation in conditicrs and circumstances 
in which individuals find themselves. 

Any reasonably comprehensive formu- 
lation of the necessarly continuous law 
of causation, by wuch our life, nature 
around us, the universe itself, ard every- 
thing, material or immeterial, ar= bound, 
must bring home the obvious truza in the 
above reasoning. The civilisaticn of to- 
day, which accordirg to its owr. confes- 
sion is based on en imperf=ct and 
incomplete knowledge of matter and of 
the material ~wortd, would, however, 
explain differences in heritage, ability 
and state by referrirg them to “ chance ”. 
And yet in other respezzs this civilisation 
is sceptical enough to refuse any expla- 
nations based on “ charce”, maintaining 
that nothing can occur without a corres- 
ponding cause. 

Such an attitrde produces very 
unwholesome effects on the mats mind. 


~ 





The azsence of any belief in a future life 
discourages one from leading a life of 
restraint and of virtue, and encourages 
the zeadency to act on impulse and to 
indulge the instincts. 

Fo? example, an unprincipled man 
mishandles public money entrusted to 
him aad enriches himself, regardless of 
honesty and unmindful of the sin that 
he is committing, His only concern is 
to keep himself out of the clutches of 
the State laws, whick. for a clever man is 
not very difficult. He does not believe 
in an All-seeing God dispensing strict 
justice according to one’s thoughts and 
acts. He does not believe that it is im- 
possibl2 for him to escape the conse- 
quenze3 of evil acts. He thinks that if 
he were to fail in his manipulations or 
were to be caught, or his life were to 
become miserable, he could at once end 
his miseries by sending a bullet through 
his temple. Such ideas naturally make 
him reckless and lead him into greater 
wicked ess. 

This attitude is really at the bottom 
of all the sins committed by civilised 
man. <A few highly cultured men may 
be adle to evaluate right and wrong, 
virtue and sin, on their own intrinsic 
merits, and may have the prudence and 
the inclination to shun the one and to 
practse the other; but it is only the 
belief that there is no escape, even in 
death, irom the rewards and punishments 
consequent on their own actions that can 
make tie masses think before acting. It 
is the stamping out of this belief in men 
and wcmen at an early and impression- 
able age that is responsible for the sins 
"and crimes which men commit. 

Wherever moderr. civilisation is spread- 
ing, such crimes are increasing. Human 
frailties occasionally get out of control 
even in uncivilised society ; but they are 
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far less common there than they are 
among the so-called civilised peoples. 
Belief in an All-seeing Almighty God 
and in the inevitability of paying in an- 
other life for sins committed in this one 
deters man’s impulsive tendencies. ° But 
in a society ridden by current ideas, boys 
and girls hardly out of their teens start 
to ridicule all theistic ideas and to miock 
at the conception of an immaterial and 
imperishable soul that survives death and 
the destruction of the body. What is to 
induce them to discipline and to restrain 
their instinctive desires and antisocial 
tendencies, which, already strong, are 
further excited by the influence of their 
civilised environment? Napoleon once 
very rightly said that a soldier or a stu- 
dent who did not believe in God was 
very dangerous, for he could hardly be 
depended on to keep his brutal instincts 
in check. 

All thoughtful well-wishers of huma- 
nity are to-day concerned at the mpidly 
increasing expressions of immoral ten- 
dencies in modern civilisation. Society 
cannot long endure such dangerous 
conditions. The increase in vice is 
making social and individual happiness 
insecure while confidence in social ties 
and in family relationships is tottering. 
“To save the situation it is imperative 
that the present system of education 
should be remodelled. The blind 


worship cf matter based on the un- 
confirmed testimony of egoistic scien- 
tists, whose vision is restricted to parti- 
cular manifestations of nature and who 
are unable to take a broad view of the 
whole, should not be allowed to replace 
faith in a belief which has stood the 
test of time and the test of the experience 
of so many wise men in all ages and 
climes. Feople should have it deeply 
impressed upon them that the consequen- 
ces of their acts will overtake them in 
subsequent lives if not in this, and can- 
not be escaped in any way, even by 
suicide ; that how they behave and what 
they think to-day, whether known or 
unknown to others, will determine their 
happiness or their misery in this life 
and in pther lives to come, as well as 
in the period of spiritual existence that 
will elapse before rebirth, With such 
a belief men will regain confidence in 
pure thinkmg and in virtuous living, 
and in the need for restraining and dis- 
ciplining their impulses and their in- 
clinations. When faith in virtue and 
fear of vice are thus developed, the 
progress of humanity towards peace, 
happiness and perfection will be assured 
and civilisation will be cleansed of 
degenerating influences amd freed from 
the weaknesses which are so seriously 
threatening it to-day. 

J. M. GANGULI 


POTTERY : SYMBOLIC OF THE SOUL’S 
PROGRESSIVE GROWTH 


Even as I at last came face to face 
with “God” (through coming face to 
face with myself), so have I finally come 
face to face with the fact that without 
benefit of teaching or text-book, I 


“believe beyond the shadow of any doubt 


in the doctrine of Reincarnation. 

I had glanced many times at the por- 
tion of the old jug sitting upon my study 
shelf, before, I came really to see it, 
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The jug-portior, once a museum piece, 
and bearing the grinning, face so common 
to Roman ware, was willed to me. Its 
history is that t was found long ago 
in London, forty feet below the surface 
cf what had been a Romani road. Possi- 
kly some soldizr under the conquering 
eagles of Cesar had, in drunken hilarity, 
broken it against a comrade’s head. The 
facts of course zs co how it came to be 
broken remain g mystery. 

One thing is certain ; the kody of the 
potter who turred the lathe that made 
the ribs inside the jug has long since been 
absorbed into the elements, while the 
trail work of Lis hands remains. 

As I looked at that jug-portion I 
suddenly saw trough my mind’s eye the 
successive stages of Pottery’s develop- 
ment down tke centuries :— 

Pottery, sur-zuznt at first, until the 
prehistoric races of Northern Europe 
conceived the idea of artificial burning. 

Pottery, colocre The colouring was 
done by confrinz the smoke of leaf- 
fires which lef: th damp clay darkened. 

Pottery, decozated. It was the Egyp- 
tians who wee responsible for that. 
They etched feures with a sharp instru- 
ment upon the damp clay and filled them 
in with mangsnece. 

The potters wheel. The Greeks claim- 
ed its invention. (Homer mentions it.) 
The Greek manner of deccration was to 
beautify pottery with likenesses of the 
celebrated dthietes of the day, with 
scenes from the siege 6f Troy and with 
legends and inscriptions. They were pro- 
ducing this work as early as the sixth 
century befor2 Christ. 


The raised ware, invented by the 
Romans, made by moulding fruits by 
hand and sticking them to the wet clay. 
Bas-reliefgs were also produced by laying 
on damp clay and shaping it with a 
flat tool. 

Pottery in the fifteenth century. Upon 
the Majolica ware of that time the works 
of such artists as Raphael and Marc 
Antonio were copied. E 

No wonder that the little Roman jug- 
portion upon my twentieth-century shelf 
had for me become symbolic of reincar- 
nated life! I touched it; felt its alive- 
ness through its stillness and knew that 
Life was more, infinitely more, than just 
the movement or the vitality of one 
terrestrial existence. 

“Tf Pottery”, I asked myself, “the 
work of man’s hands, has required an 
ageless process of evolutionary growth 
to achieve full expression, is it sanity to 
believe that the Soul of Man could 
achieve perfeccion in one brief earth 
life ? ” 

The answer of course was, NO. 

My gaze went from my indoor shelf 
to the row of frame houses seen beyond 
my open window. To-day’s houses. 
What were they but the living, breath- 
ing personalities of trees felled yester- 
day ? 

It came then, like a slowly swelling 
tide at sea, the realization that all about 
me was visible proof of the Reality of 
Reincarnation, and that my invisible 
soul, of vastly greater importance, would 
krow, had known it too. p 


FERN MACK 
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Reincarnation for Everyman. By 
Suaw DESMOND. (Andrew Dakers Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

A most encouraging sign of the times 
is that which the author points out “to 
the reader” on the very first page of 
his book, that “reincarnation has never 
been so much in the minds of Western 
countries as to-day. Our books, re- 
views, newspapers, as our lecture-halls 
and pulpits, are full of it.” The why, 
whence and whither of human existence, 
solved by the Ancient East ages ago, is 
being “scientifically examined” by the 
modern Western world. In the realm of 
truth and fact East and West must meet, 
The latter is slowly but steadily accept- 
ing the former’s solution to the riddle of 
Life--namely, the great doctring of suc- 
cessive lives on Earth through which 
each human soul fulfills its evolution. 

Convinced that rebirth is a fact in 
Nature, the authcr has demonstrated in 
a simple yet graphic manner how “ rein- 
carnation touches every side of life”. It 
is not a speculative abstraction, but a 
discovery which illuminates every con- 
ceivable problem of life, philosophical or 
psychological Differences of character 
and environment, the rise and fall of 
nations and civilisations, the existence of 
suffering and evil, the problem of genius, 
life after death, all these assume their 
rightful places in the scheme of things 
when man is viewed as an immortal 
soul, studying the Book of Nature in 
this School of Earth. “Happy is the 
man who knows that he is reborn.” 

The historical evidence, both “ impos- 
ing and voluminous”, is also outlined. 
dt is indeed “historical fact that rein- 
carnation has been, since the beginning of 
religious record the essential part of the 
belief in the immortality of man” and 
that “to leave out reincarnation from 
the religious btliefs of the ancients. ... 
is in Hamlet to leave out the Prince”. 

The authors personal beliefs, how- 
ever, mar this exposition of an essential- 
ly impersonal teaching. The superiority 
of Christianity over other world reli- 
gions, a Personal God deciding the 
destiny of man, the soul chooging to re- 


turn when it wills, the “memory per- 
sonal”, so-called, of prior lives—these 
notions are foreign to the true doctrine 
of rebirth. But the most objectionable 
feature, and one which nullifies much of 
the value of the book, is the hotchpotch 
of fantasti: statements drawn from the 
literature cf Spiritualism and of pseudo- 
occultism, which is only too likely to 
lead “Everyman” astray. Twin-souls, 
the love-life of the astral, etc. have no- 
thing whacever to do with the fact or 
otherwise oi reincarnation, and only 
tend to bring this noblest of teachings 
into disrepute. 

That the author is a psychic as well 
as a psychical researcher is evident from 
the “memory personal” of himself as 
well as of many others, both children 
and adults, which he cites as proofs of 
rebirth. Why is it that for all 
psychicg like our author “there is no 
arguing with the accomplished fact 
which is the ‘experience’ personal”? 
Because, in the world of the medium 
and the psychic, human consciousness, 
which is essentially discriminative, is 
engulfed ky the subhuman, hence there 
are no contrasts, no opposites, All 


psychics are fundamentally egoistic, 

To any student of true science and 
philosophy, it is always principles and 
never personal interpretations which de- 
termine the truth or otherwise of any 
proposition. Having “experiences” is 
one thing—their correct * understanding 
quite another. Spiritistic phenomena 
and psychic visions of the past authenti- 
cated in the present demonstrate the ex- 
istence of the invisible in nature and in 
man ; they do not prove reincarnation. 
The public must be taught to distinguish 
between psychism, however well found- 
ed upon “ facts”, #.¢. phenomena, and 
spiritual philosophy, which deals with 
basic principles. The latter do not rest 
upon the phenomena which they explain, 


“any more than Life originates from 


Matter. And reincarnation is an indis- 
pensable principle of every Spiritual 
philosophy worthy of the name. 


N. K. K. 
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Reincarnation: In the Light of 
Thought, Relion ang Ethics. By 
FRIEDRICH RITT=LMEYER, D. Phil, Lic. 
Theol., translat=] by M. L. MITCHELL. 
(The Christiar Community Bcokshop, 
London.) < 

An increasing rember of thoughtful 
people in the West are turming to the 
age-old doctrine >f reincarnation for the 
rationalisation of the faith that is in 
them. 

This compact study will repay thought- 
ful perusal, but tie reader must be ready 
to make certein allowances—for the 
pro-Christian bis of the clerical author 
as also for the exalted status which he 
claims for the Anthroposoph.cal leader, 
Rudolf Steiner. The latter’s revelation 
that Christ “dc not wish that in the 
first period of Christianity rencarnation 
should be spoken about [though Jesus 
Himself public, identified John the 
Baptist as Elias ?], but thate at the 
present day He wishes that this truth 
should gradually dawn upon humanity ” 
can be ignored -vithcut detriment to the 
main argument. 

Among Dr. Fittelmeyer’s points in 
favour of reincazmation are th2 reminisc- 
ence of the “ glozious and golden blessed- 
ness” experience] in early childhood, 
“as if we were bringing with us to 
earth delicate :zorres of joy”; the 
retrospective visicn by the Buddha, “ one 
of the very greatest of human spirits”, 
of the sweep of His past incarnations ; 
the growing mummber of people to-day 
who have intimetions of havirg lived on 
earth before; rd the fact of human 
differences in capzcizy and in nclination. 

Do we not “instinctively” shrink back 
from some spheres >i experience from which 
others do” not eacinx?....Are not many 
things “natural” to us, which are certainly 
not “natural” to others?...Is it not true 
that in reference fo this or that we need 
only refresh our memories, which others 
learn slowly in the sweat of their brows? 

The inadequacy of heredity to explain 
“how the indiviciial human wlents and 
inclinations are put together” is a strong 
point. It is, however, in stifting the 
centre of consciousness to the spiritual 
realm, in taking tne position of the ego, 
“the super-man in us”, that lies the 
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chief hope of knowing oneself as a con- 
tinuing being and recognizing the stage 
one has reached in one’s spiritual 
pilgrimage. Though the perception of 
the mutual relation of body and soul 
may, still be in the future for most, all 
could grasp the probability of reincarnar 
tion and its indispensability to a satisfy- 
ing world-view, For reincarnation is an 
essentially reasonable doctrine. 


The ethics of Protestantism, Dr. 
Rittelmeyer declares, are on the point of 
collapse, because they have lost their 
metaphysical background. The doctrine 
of reincarnation and of the “ holy justice 
that reigns in destiny” can lead to the 
recognition that 
the true path of humanity leads towards 
the spirit’ and every step forward upon this 
path is bound up with self-discipline. 

A valuable application of the doctrine 
is to social relations :-— 

I may probably be meeting the man 
who is standing before me, not for the first 
time, probably not for the last. That which 
he outwardly wears is a disguise. His true 
value may raise him above me, not only 
inwardly now, but later also outwardly.... 
Every time we meet anyone, we must look 
at the person, at the ego which is before 

ough its incarna- 


us, which is travelling 
tions. ; 
The realization that children “go 
back just as far as we into the past of 
humanity, and have, perhaps, sat at the 
feet of wiser teachers” would change 
the attitude of many parente and 
educators. There is suggestiveness in the 
practize of Luther’s teacher, who 
always took off his hat when he entered his 
classroom. “There might be a mayor, or 
a councillor, or a doctor among my pupils.’” 
But we cannot follow Dr. Rittelmeyer 
when he lays it down as a rule that man 
incarnates alternately in a male and in 
a female body. Change of sex there 
doubtless would be when change of 
essential quality demanded: it, but other- 
wise? How can a law so sensitive in 
all its adjustments to quality and to 
tendency have so rigid an operation in 
this particular? 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


It was in the fourth century of the era 
called Christian that the date for cele- 
brating the birthday of Jesus Christ was 
fixed. The actual date of birth is un- 
known, and in fact the very existence 
of Jesus Christ is in doubt. That in 
that era some Adept lived and taught 
the ancient doctrines of living by love 
and by sacrifice, of each individual’s 
communing in secret and in silence with 
his Father in heaven and thus entering 
the Kingdom of Light through resurrec- 
tion by the second birth, seems certain. 
Christmas is not the anniversary of the 
nativity of that Adept, but is fixed to 
represent it. Nowadays it is celebrated 
not only in Christendom, but in a variety 

eof ways by non-Christian people also, 

e.g, here in India. The celebration is 
more secular than religious, and even in 
the lives of the orthodox church goers 
the pre-Chrigfian pagan customs are 
observed with great zest and gusto. 

It would be a distinct advantage to 


the Cause of Religion, the aim of which ° 


ever and always has been to make 
mortals recognize and practise the Truth 
of Universal Brotherhood, if the story 
pf the real origin and development of 


Christmas were to be known by the 
majority. The absurd claims made by 
organized churches about the unique and 
singular nature of Jesus Christ, his 
birth, his death, would be rejected and 
the parallel phenomena of the fall of 
Christianity and the rise of churchianity 
would be understood. For a real appre- 
ciation of the work of the Adept, what- 
ever his real name and his exact era, it 
is essential to possess true knowledge. It 
is necessary to examine the doctrines 
attributed to Jesus, not only with the 
background of Judaism and of Greco- 
Roman culture, but also with that of the 
Egyptian. the Iranian and the Indian 
traditions, for these have all influenced 
Christian doctrines directly or indirectly. 

The festivities of merry Christmas and 
happy New Year tenä to unite the fol- 
lowers of different denominations of 
organized Christianity, and even the 
followers of other creeds. The orthodox 
rites keep the congregations divided in 
sects and no “heathen” would care to 
participate in any of them. Strange as 
it may seem, the Spirit of Christ—of 
love, brotherliness and unity—has a 
better chance of manifestation round the 
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table of merry-making, ever. with its brightly in our own hearts and may shed 
objectionable feacures of turkey-eating its radiance all around. 

and wine-bibbing, than in churzhes where Tc be gracious, so that the weak, the 
partisan feeling .< sustained ir the name ignorent, the dovmtrodden as well as the 


of religion. ý strong, the learned and the high-handed 
, The Spirit cf Christmas—what are may zcquire some of the qualities which 
its real manifestacions ? belong to the Spirit of Christmas. 


The joy born of the knovdedge that We must learn ever to remember 
the wheel of tha Good Law moves in that -— 
rhythm by the force of Justic2 which is 


For even the purest delight may pall, 


Mercy, and that both pain and pleasure : i 

are avenues to zhat knowledze. iai a a fet eae ne eee 
The mental habit of putting oneself And the love of the dearest friends 

in the place of another, whizh is real grow small— 

sympathy, and thus extending the hand But the glory of the Lord is all in 

of fellowship to strengthen th2 bond of all. 


human brotherhccd, which is superior to The Glory, Vibhati, of the Lord is in 

national patriot em, racial pride and gach man, each woman, each child, and 

social claims. ° the Anointed Ones have exclaimed in 
The enlighten31 contentment which every age :— 

uses every event in life to improve pros- 

pects and to beartify them sx that the I am the Ego which is seated in the 

Light which ligaceth every man that hearts of all beings. 

cometh into the world may shine more OA gea aia: | 


Recalling first that as fracernity does not ex.ct on this earth, any more than do 
liberty and equalit}, whence the concept of these? Men could not have drawn the notion 
out of their experience nor have invented it by their reason. Not only could this idea never 
have begun to be realized but more, it could not have been thought of. It could not have 
dawned on human consciousness if there had not beer in existence men in whom Brother- 
hood itself was alrez¢cy realized, already accomplished. Such men existed within the human e 
species, had sprung from it, and vet were independen: of it, exceptions to it and yet a part 
of it, each of ther in himself = complete species reduced to a unique specimen. They 
were, they are, living models of -he society to be wcrked for in the near future. On this 
earth divided and sundered, undermined bv hostilities, harrassed by memories in which 
- cruelty slumbers, anarchical, streining ever towards mnutual destruction, they have been, 
they remain and tizy will be tha: love which embraces all men, although capable of devot- 
ing itself wholly to each, that enthusiastic, that overlowing love which makes one make 
a gift of oneself, tuat love in which ell oppozfng facto-s are resolved and all contradictions 
diseppear....Insteacl of venerating them, brooding zver them, imitating them, following 
them, people reject them, would banish them from the community. People fancy that 
they can be replaæd. But wha- can we expect of faternities in which mere instinctive 
demands persist a21 which copy the very social orde- which needs to be reformed? 

; . , 3 MAURICE DuvAL 
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PEACE FROM THE INDIVIDUAL 


[Elizabeth Cross is now devoting all her time to writing, chiefly on educa- 


tional and nature subjects. 


In this article she sets forth principles of importance 


to all those who wish to contribute their quota towards the establishment of Peace. 


—Ep.] 


Practically every individual desires 
‘consciously ” to live at peace with his 
neighbours and even in the midst of 
wars there are isolated instances of 
utter charity and kindliness towards 
the so-called enemy. How is it, then, 
that peace movements as organisations 
have had so little practical effect ? 

The question has been examined from 
very many stand-points but the psycho- 
logical and educational aspects have been 
sadly neglected. War is possible merely 
because it satisfies certain fundamental 
human needs. This theory will be 
challenged by those who can explain 
everything from the stand-point of eco- 
nomic determinism and who blame every 
war onto the machinations of inter- 
national capitalists. Economics certainly 
has a great deal to answer for but the 
response to war involves more than 
money. Fear and lack of creative 
capacity in work, also lack of signif- 
icance in daily life; these elements are 
too often overlooked. 

The majority of children are educated 
on a fear basis. Not necessarily in a 
crude form. I am not alleging wide- 
spread child-beating or anything of that 
nature, but merely pointing out that 
education is threaded through with the 
competitive spirit of “do better than 
the next boy or girl” .... “get more 
‘marks’ ”....“win prizes”... .“ don’t? 
help each other with your sums” and so 
on and so on. Only in the very newest 
“crank” schools are these artificial 
stimuli discarded and interest in natural 


objects or thought processes substituted 
for old-fashioned discipline and competi- 
tion. , 

The consequence of this early fear 
bias is that, unconsciously, we are all 
ready to believe the worst of each other 
and especially of the unknown. It is 
difficult, particularly in war time, to 
remember the hosts of completely 
ordinary peasants or carpenters in the 
opposing country, all hoping to continue 
with their own work. 

Industrialisation has taken the crea- 
tive spirit end satisfying results from our 
daily work. It is only the comparatively 
few agricultural workers, craftsmen and 
artists of different types who are working 
for anything more worth while than 
their weekly wage, The wage is, of 
course, vital, but does not compensate 
for the human loss of pride that is 
involved. Creation of some kind or other 
is essential for the satisfactory life and 
unless education can difect children into 
making such use of their leisure as to 
make up for the stultifying effect of their 
working hours the race will continue to 
deteriorate emotionally. This psycho- 
logical lack added tothe fact” of empha- 
sised fear makes for a population 
predisposed to welcome any change .... 
even involving unknown horrors .... as 
giving promise of a fuller experience. 

When we note also the decay of any 
living religion or of any real feeling of 
significance in the community then we 
come to the conclusion that the average 
Western citizen, at any rate, is being 
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cheated of the fundamental rits of the 
human being. Prmitive yillag: life gave 
each individual significance ; each man 
or woman was concributing is or her 
share to the common good anz in so do- 
ing enjoyed, as a right, all cr&G* or value 
that accrued to tne village a- a whole. 
In normal times zhe average industrial- 
ised citizen is ccrmpletely oHivious of 
political events, is interested merely in 
his small family affairs and +o leads a 
poor and narrow existence. The small 
tural villages certain’y offer something 
better than that even to-day. The village 
often has its drama cantre, thr school is 
more involved in the real lie of the 
community and each villazer has an 
opportunity to enjcy collective credit. 
It is significant that only in tLe villages 
(particularly amg farm-warkers) is 
heard genuine app-oval of the system of 
dropping leaflets on enemy torns rather 
than bombs. Th2 following remarks 
are typical: “Go on long encugh with 
them leaflets and they'll be bo_nd to see 
we arent such bad chaps.” “ Yes .... 
never bomb the blokes at all ... why 
not go and do scme stunts cyer there 
and bomb the wastelants .... just to 
show we can borb tut dort want to 
hurt ’em”, and so on, wherea-. the city 
dwellers remark on the waste of time 
and the need for “ putting the fear into 
’em”. 

Thus we have ‘ear, lack o! creative 
work (thus leaving a vast urconscious 
yearning for change) amd als: an un- 
satisfied gregarious impulse owizg to lack 
of social significance. War reieves all 
these urges. Fear is pushed into the 
background by action (manr people 
expressed great reli2f at the ou“break of 
war between Germzny and the Allies in 
September, feeling that the ccnsequent 
activity was psyciologically armoni- 


ous). Those many millions whose work 
was mechanical and divorced from 
fundamental impulses felt that they 
would now be able to contribute some- 
thing :o a creative effort and in so doing 
beconf just as significant as the effort 
itself. Even those who would scorn to 
express outwardly patriotic motives felt 
that, zt last, they were part of a larger 
movement, that their individual live 
were cf real importance to their fellow- 
men. 

Thie very brief résumé of what 
psychclogical tendencies help to make 
war possible may also help individuals 
to use their influence to make the whole 
system fess hopeless. Conscientious 
objectcrs, however morally admirable, 
are tackling the matter solely from their 
own pcint of view and tend to be suspect 
as to their motives. Unless we, each 
individually, are certain that our private 
behaviour is completely pacific, we 
cannot be justified in asking to be excused 
from cur moral responsibilities in war 
time. Jnless we have made an effort to 
alter existing economic, educational and 
industr.al systems then we have no right 
to shik the consequences of their 
inheren< evils. 

We need first to cast out fear ‘from 
our own lives, and that means learning 
to reconsider our attitude towards 
money, physical security, social approval 
and meny other hidden dangers. There 
is noth ng sensational in such a begin- 
ning, in such an effort to live at real 
peace with our immediate neighbours, 
to avoid suspicion and m&ke a modest 
beginning such as was made by Jesus 
Christ end Buddha. Students of compar- 
ative religion will note that the great 
figures of the past, the founders of those 
religions that contained a fundamental 
message fos mankind, made no attempt 
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to organise on a large scale or to influ- 
ence (directly) political affairs. In fact 
Jesus rebuked all attempts to involve 
him in political controversy and made 
it plain that the spiritual could only 
Teach material ends through spfritual 
means. 

The individual can re-orientate his 
own life, through self-examination, and 
Will find himself then influencing, un- 
consciously, all with whom he comes 
into contact. He can make definite 
efforts to improve education, industry, 
or social organisations, whichever form 
of service appeals most. There can be 
no true or satisfying effort towards 
peace if the individual aims only at 
saving his own soul and leaving his 
fellows to struggle on alone. There can 


be no satisfying resulés, however, if this 
service is interpreted as being direct 
organising or influencing. The mere 
touch of an organising system seems fatal 
to spiritual health (witness the decay of 
true Christifnity at the touch of St. 
Paul). 

Many psychologists doubt if any 
satisfactory civilisation can be evolved 
from the present system of Western 
industrialism. Certainly it cannot hope 
to succeed unless we acknowledge the 
defects and dangers of the system and 
plan education and leisure to compen- 
gate for the lack of human satisfaction 
involved. Every individual can, how- 
ever, make the attempt suggested 
towards personal peace and social 
service. 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


CREATIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is in the crevices and dark crannies 
of the human mind, rather than on its 
smooth unbroken surfaces, that the seeds of 
literary ius are most often rooted. Great 
writers (at least since the inception of the 
Romantic movement) are usually great 
neurasthenics. ..Would they have wmitten 
better had they been less neurotic: or was 
the equilibrium that they established on the 
esthetic plane closely connected with the 
lack of balance that distinguished their per- 
sonal lives? 

Thus Peter Quennell in The New 
Statesman and Natton some time ago. 

The materialistic bent of such think- 
ing is most baldly expressed in a ques- 
tion he puts,,an affirmative answer to 
which would lay in ruins all the fair 
structures of the mind and turn the 


may be sufficient as factors to transform 
a plant into an animal; but it requires 
more than a mere interplay between 
certain material aggregates and their 
environment, to call to life a fully con- 
scious mon. It is true that a vehicle of 
matter is indispensable for consciousness 
to express itself, but that consciousness 
derives from matter is as scientifically 
undemonstrable as it is philosophically 
absurd. Lack of balance in any depart- 
mgnt of man’s nature is not a help but 
a hindrance to éhe expression of innate 
capacity. There are psychological possi- 
bilities in the “ Night-side of Nature” 
which can be tapped by the writer or 
the artist who is the slave to opium, 


achievements and the hopes of mane to alcohcl, to lust, but wild and sombre 


alike to dust and ashes. “May not 
consciousness itself ”, he asks, “ be a kind 
of malady—a morbid by-product of in- 
animate matter?” Never! Physical 
forces and natural affinities of atoms 


fancies zre not the highest expressions 
of genius, which depend upon the ade- 
quacy of brain and body to transmit the 
light of the real, inner man, 


€ 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRACY 


[P. Nagazaja Rao, Fellow of the Philosophy Research Department of the 
University of Madras, examines the subject of Democracy from a broad Indian 


point of view.—Eb.] š 


The theory cf D2mocracy is not a 
definite system of political philosophy 
like Communism end Fascism, It is a 
collection of prirdples that are generally 
regarded and accepted as intrinsically 
valid. They are not “ demonstrably” 
true in the laboracory sense of the term. 
They are accepted by the Democrat as 
self-evident. Thə accepted principles, 
i.e, the axioms cf Democracy are not 
verifiable nor car. they be esteblished by 
any rigour of 3vllogistic ‘ogic. For 
positing the first principles of Democ- 
racy the only authority is intuitive 
apprehension. Ii does not mean that 
everybody would assent to them or as- 
sert them. If ary one were to question 
the validity of the Democratic principles, 
we have no metudd by which we can 
prove them to ife satisfaction of the 
questioner. 

What are the Lemocratic principles ? 
First, that the imdividual is of the 
greatest value in K:e and that the success 
of any civilisation cr the efficiency of 
any government sLould be measured in 
terms of the sccpe provided for 
individual development. The production 
of “the splendid individual and not 
the mechanically efficient society” is the 
aim of the Demozcat. To a very large 
extent a Democrat is an individualist. 
The individual for the Democzat is not 
to be treated as “a dcop of blood in a 
racial purity, nor as a cog in a prole- 
tarian or totalitarsan machine, nor as 
an ant in a socia termitary”, but as 
a self that mus: live and grow ac- 
cording to the highest law of its being. 


Politics are secondary to it. The sacred- 
ness of the individual’ is of greater 
import to the Hindu Democrat than to 
the Rationalist. To the Rationalist 
there is nothing beyond the grave for the 
individual. The Hindu Democrat be- 
lieves in the spiritual and indestructible 
nature of the individual. Hence his 
greater attachment to Democracy. 
Democracy to the Hindu is no secular 
creed as it is to the Rationalist West. 

Belief in the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual, then, is the cardinal tenet of 
Democracy. To express this concretely, 
the pcorest man or woman has a life 
to live as has the richest. The poorest 
has his own life, and is not to be managed 
and drilled by others for the achieve- 
ment of their ends. So he must first give 
his consent to be governed at all and 
then be put under the government he 
likes, Nothing can ever compensate an 
individual or a people for slavery. 

The really valuable things in human 
life are individual and not the things that 
happen on a battle-field or in the clash 
of policics or in the regimented march 
of masses of men towards an externally 
conceived goal. The organised life of 
the community is necessary, but it is 
necessary as a mechanism, as a frame- 
work, not as something to be valued on 
its own account. e 

The second important principle of 
Democracy is belief in the principle of 
freedom, as fostering the tender plant of 
individcality. Freedom is the life-breath 
of the individual, Liberty is like health 
and air; we know its value only when 
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we are denied it. Freedom is the thing 
for which the individual lives and with- 
out it he is no better than a robot, an 
automaton. The denial of freedom is 
the denial of all that makes life worth 
living. A systematic denial of freedom 
reduces men to the level of brutes. The 
denial of freedom produces in men 
Yjstlessness and cruelty together or in 
alternation. Passive adaptation is im- 
possible for the individual ; so the indi- 
viduals that are denied freedom turn out 
to be grotesque and distorted specimens. 
In the long run their powers of 
endurance are also at an end. Endurance 
is the outcome of freedom., Without 
liberty an individual will not be able to 
learn to endure. Thus the denial of 
liberty would stand in the way of the 
achievement of true strength, which is 
valuable and real only where it is self- 
developed. 

From these twin concepts of the 
sacredness of the individual and the 
necessity of freedom, all other minor 
tenets of Democracy follow. The 
. Democrat has no faith in the cult of the 
superman. ‘The Democrat would never 
consent to sacrifice the manifold personal- 
ities of the different individuals for the 
production of the more powerful or more 
imposing Leviathan. Democrats dis- 
believe in the principle that “the few 
7 must guide and the rest must follow”. 
The Democrat believes that all men 
reach their best in different ways. The 
ordinary man is neither wicked at heart, 
nor weak in head ; he is not even malle- 
able clay to be properly shaped into 
form. The Democrat believes that the 
individual in a free environment has the 
greatest chance of rising to his full 
stature. 


In the words of G. Lowes Dickin- 
son :— ° 


“What we should aspire to create is 
not men like statues, beautifully shaped 
for some one else to contemplate, but 
living creatures choosing good because 
they know evil.” 


So the Democrat is against all 
regimentation and tuning of the mind. 

Is Democracy consistent with a State ? 
Does a Democrat feel the need for a 
State? What is the function of the State 
in a democratic world-order? Should 
it use violence and, if so, to what end 
and how far? The State according to 
the Democrat is for man and not 
man for the State. The State should 
make the individual good life possible. 
Its primary purpose is to maintain law 
and order, but its plenary purpose is to 
assist the individual to achieve the good 
life. The State should be concerned 
with background functions rather than 
foreground activities. 

“It should not prescribe man’s 
activities, but must be prepared to step 
in and check the evils that are likely to 
result from the economic, ethical and 
special activities of certain men.” 

The anti-social activities of some men 
have to be checked by the State. A 
certain minimum of force is necessary 
for checking such activities, That is the 
function and the justification of a State. 
Liberty along with Democracy would 
perish if men were too high-minded 
even to raise a hand in their defence. 
Force without justice is not ‘more of a 
disaster than jfistice without force. If 
dictatorships are the example of the 
first, democracies should not exemplify 
the second. Democracy cannot do 
away with the State as such. 

The Democrat is against power 
politics. He believes with Acton that 
that power corrupts and that absolute 
power corrupts absolutely ; power ex- 
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presses itself in. a number of ways. A 
study of the entire civilisat.on in terms 
of the function of power $ attempted 
by Bertrand Russell in a studied answer 
to Marx. The theory of Democracy 
believes that power must ke submitted 
to checks and that it must be revised 
end be capable >f being withdrawn. 
Power democrecy must te tamed by 
educating the cerocracy. It is only 
Gemocratic-tempere1 men who can suc- 
cessfully keep pow2r in check. ‘“ Con- 
stitutions’, observes Plato, “are not 
born out of rocks but out of the dis- 
positions of men” A democracy with- 
out freedom aad democratic-tempered 
men is impossible Ihe Demccrat insists 
on discussion #8 fundamer-tal to his 
creed. “Its purpose is to reconcile 
differences, Tolecation shovld be a 
moral principle inseparable from Democ- 
racy. 

The democratie temper is achieved 
by a scientific trae of education. The 
use of persuasion and reason in prefer- 
enze to force; elef in tke assured 
success of reason—th2se are fundamental. 
The reason of the Democrat makes him 
confine the us: of violeme to a 
minimum. He substitutes scientific 
impartiality fer propaganda. The 
Democratic temin2r wants :o foster 
freedom of speecl, freedom >f associ- 
ation and freedot. of action. All the 
various schools of Democracy ere agreed 
that freeddm, i.e., nolitical liberty, is the 
cardinal principle of Démocrazy. The 
Democratic ideal with its kanner of 
poltical liberty, was considered after 
the last war as the greatest ideal of 
political science. 

The Democratic -heory was translated 
intc not very adequate institutions. No 
institution, however elaborately framed, 
can express the trie Democracic ideal. 


The institutions through which Democ- 
racy expressed itself in Athens were of 
the direct type. But there was a huge 
colony of slaves, a negation of the 
principles of Democracy. In our 
modém world the theory of Democracy 
has expressed itself in the various forms 
of Representative Democracy. The 
parliamentary institution and the scheme 
of universal suffrage have come to stay 
as more or less genuine if not perfect 
expressions of the Democratic theory. 
Democracy is a social philosophy that 
argues that the general well-being is best 
attained by giving the individual the 
largest pagsible initiative in action. The 
institutions are framed with this end in 
view. 

Tke great use to which political 
liberty has been put in the past could 
not easily be overestimated. The secular 
state with Demeccracy as its creed, ex- 
pressing itself in the free grant of the 
franchise, was admired for a time. 
Since the advent of Marxian Socialism, 
however, people Lave grown discontented 
with the concept of political liberty 
and :ts use. Liberty is considered a 
Liberal fetish and a mere academic good. 
The cry of the day is that in a capital- 
ist world order, ġe, in an unequal 
economic context, political liberty is 
mere twaddle. sound and fury signifying 
nothing. It is a poor consolation, says 


Shaw, to endow an individual with the ~ 


franchise when he has an empty stomach. 
Political liberty devoid of economic 
equality is considered to be an opiate 
administered by capitalis economists. 
For the first time Professor Laski 
qualified the Democracy under which 
we live and called it capitalist Democ- 
racy, where we have full political 
liberty entrenched in an unequal society. 
A true Democracy as distinguished 
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from capitalist Democracy should create 
an equality of opportunity and must try 
its best to diminish indefinitely if not 
to abolish totally the economic inequali- 
ties which strongly militate against the 
effective use of political liberty. The 
great task of a democracy to-day is to 
re-define the class relationship and to 
diszntangle political power from it. In 
a capitalist Democracy it was assumed 
that once freedom was granted every- 
thing would follow : give liberty to all, 
everything will retake its proper place 
and be at peace. The main function of 
justice in a capitalist Democracy is the 
protection of property. i 

Capitalist Democracy worked admir- 
ably so long as the environment was 
stable enough to maintain the self- 
confidence of its goveming class. But 
inherent in it was a new struggle for 
power. By the use of political liberty 
Labour got concessions for a time. By 
the time the era of capitalist expansion 
came to a close, owing to several 
economic factors, such as the contraction 
of markets, etc., the capitalist class could 
not yield any more concessions to 
Labour. The moment Labour pressed 
in tq gain more and more economic 
concessions with the help of the politi- 
cal liberty they enjoyed, the capitalists 
had to cry halt. Any more co-operation 

vith Labour would mean the extinction 
of capitalist profit. So they took to 
suppression of political liberty. This has 
been called the Fascist phase of capital- 
ism, ż.e., armed capitalism. 

The Marxians hold that genuine liberty 
is not merely political. It must imply 
economic equality also. Liberty and 
equality are not antithetic terms. 
“Liberty only begins to operate signifi- 
cantly upon the plane of equality, and 
without it”, as Hobhouse put it, “it is 


a name of noble sound and squalid re- 
sults.” “Equality supplies the basis 
out of which liberty comes to have a 
positive meaning.” The Socialists, 
therefore, hojd that what we want is the 
necessary economic equality as the 
background for liberty. They decry 
political liberty as not worth having 
without economic equality. 

Democracy might find its fulfilment 
in Socialism, but the doctrine of liberty 
advocated even by a capitalist is not as 
useless as the Marxians imagine it. It 
is by the effective use of political liberty 
that men have been able to achieve many 
a social reform, such as old-age pensions, 
unemployment- and health-insurance 
benefits, free education etc. The history 
of legislation even in capitalist 
Democracies shows that political liberty 
is not an impediment to economic 
liberty. On the other hand it constitutes 
itself the latter's ally. Democratic 
liberalism, far from being a foe of social- 
ism, is its ally. What is Socialism, but 
the extension of the Democratic principle 
into the economic sphere? Students of 
politics with definite leanings to the left 
have expressed their despair of the 
possibility of ushering in Socialism 
through constitutional nteans. 

Professor Laski in his recent book on 
parliamentary government has pointed 
out that the so-called Democratic 
institution, Parliament, successfully func- 
tioned in the nineteenth century because 
it rested on a ‘community of interests 
among those who in practice controlled 
its operations. Throughout that century 
the government of the two parties 
——Conservatives and Liberals—could get 
on very well because both sides were 
fundamentally in agreement. Their 
quarrels were merely sham family 
quarrels. The end of the nineteenth 
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century saw the rse of a political party 
that did not agree with other parties 
in their adherenze to the principles of 
Private profit and property. So the 
issues that have Leen faced in Parliament 
since the rise cf tais pdrty have no 
longer been mirmrc battles; they have 
been real wars. If the Socizlists were 
returned to power az an election and if 
they tried to pu- their programme into 
practice there would be no sympathy 
from other parties because there is no 
agreement on fundamentals. The 
parties in opposicion very well know 
that a Socialist order would endanger 
the capitalists. “Jrcer such circum- 
stances the party cf the capitalists will 
make use of all the key positions they 
control, such as tae King, the Church, 
the judiciary, the police, the civil’ service, 
the press and the BBC, to resist legis- 
lation which woad destroy the consti- 
tution. Hence the Socialist pleads that 
with the use of the legislative mechanism 
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and political liberty alone we cannot 
achieve Socialism. They conclude that 
Democracy to be real must be Socialist. 
They distinguish their concept of 
Democracy as beinz socialistic and not 
capithlistic. 

No true Democrat ever claims that 
Democracy is a final form of govern- 
ment. But it is the least objectionable 
form of government that is practicable. 
In the long run the Democratic principle 
makes for civilisation. It is not a mere 
form of government; it is an ideal 
philosophy of values. It is the secret of ` 
social peace. If human beings form one 
vast family, it is through the principle 
of Democracy that we may teach them, 
educate them to love one another and to 
pursue, in their common interests, the 
highest good of which mankind is cap- 
able. Call it enlightened self-interest if 
you. like—but remember, it is enlighten- 
ed—and therefore intensely human and 
not unworthy of men. 


P. NAGARAJA Rao 


. THE GOLDEN DEER 


Among the incilests from the Rama- 
yana which the cistinguished Kannada 
writer Shri Masti Venkatesa Iyengar re- 
counted in the s-rikirg lecture on “ The 
Poetry of Valmiki”. which he gave at 
Bombay on Octcker 3rd under the aus- 
pices of the P. E. N, All-India Centre, 
was that which led ip to the abduction 
of Sita and the war which followed. It 
was the deceptive beauty of the golden 
deer, an illusive shape assumed by 
Maricha, that mead= the exiled Rama 
follow to catch it Zor Sita, whose fancy 
it had caught, aad that although they 
feared that it mizh> indeed be an ilu- 
sion. Anxious because of Rarra’s failure 
to return, Sita gcarled her brother-in-law, 
left behind to giard her, into going to 
look for Rama, a2d so was left without 


protection when she most needed it. 
The glamour of materialistic Western 
civilization, the speaker said, was for 
India like the illusion of the golden deer. 
Western civilization is good, is great, but 
not for India’s way of life. India cannot 
grow in a tradition which belongs to ane 
other oy Let us use the best which 
belongs to Western civilization but let us 
not follow the golden deer! It is an illu- 
sion. We follow it in spite of our good 
sense telling us that it is an illusion. We 
fancy that at least we caw put an arrow 
through it and stuff ics beautiful golden skin, 
but when the golden deer was killed there 
was found no beautiful golden skin but the 
corpse of a monster, Maricha’s own real 
form. We have tc follow our own tradition 
and to build up our own future on the 
basis that our forefathers have made ready 
for us....May we in India have the sense 
to pursue our work in the way they have 
taught us P 


LIGHT IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 
IV—THE CONCEPTION IN LATER SUFI 
TEACHING 


° e 
[This is the last of this instructive series of articles by Dr. Margaret Smith 
on the meaning of Illumination in Siifism.—Ep.] 


„The teaching on Light set forth by 
Ibn al-‘ Arabi and Ibn al-Farid was 
developed on somewhat different lines 
by the mystic ‘Aziz b, Muhammad al- 
Nasafi, of whose life practically nothing 
is known. He lived probably in the 
fourteenth or the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century A.D. and wrote a Sufi 
treatise, the Magsad-i-Aqs@ (The Quest 
of the Highest), written in Turkish and 
later translated into Persian. 

He teaches that God, the One, the 
First and the Last, the Incomparable, 
the Unchangeable, the Omnipresent, is 
an Infinite, Illimitable Light, pervading, 
comprising and comprehending every 
single atom of existent things. God is 
therefore always close to man, but to 
man He seems far away because he does 
not realise His proximity and can realise 
it only by the Light of God Himself. 

Nasafi thinks of Being as having four 
aspects (dary@ha). The first is that of 
the Absolute Godhead, Pure Light, Who 
was a “hidden treasure” and desired 
to be known, and therefore manifested 
‘Himself in external Being, first as the 
Primal Intelligence (the Universal 
Mind of Plotinus), which is also Pure 
Light, by which were manifested the 
Invisible Wofld, that Ideal Spiritual 
World, which can be apprehended only 
by the spirit, and the visible, sensible, 
phenomenal world, which is apprehend- 
ed by the senses. All things therefore 
have emanated from the First Source, 
the Divine Essence, and are manifes- 


e which illuminates all the earth.” 


tations of the Light of lights, and there 
is not, nor can there be, any other exist- 
ence but His. The universe is simply 
the “mirror of God”, in which His 
glory and perfection are reflected. 

In dealing with the human Soul, 
Nasafi points out that man, like other 


, animals, possesses a body and also the 


“vegetative spirit”, te. the power to 
grow, the “living spirit”, which dis- 
tinguishes the animate from the inani- 
mate, and the “ instinctive spirit ” which 
enables what is animate to sustain and 
transmit its life. But man is distinguish- 
ed from the lower animals by the pos- 
session of a higher spirit, the “ spirit 
of Humanity” (rh insdniyya) which 
is a ray of the Divine Light; but he 
does not necessarily attain to this or 
realise his possession of it until late in 
life. Just as the Divine Essence per- 
vades and comprehends the universe, so 
the soul also pervades aad comprehends 
the body, which is gross and dark, while 
the spirit is subtle and luminous. Al 
existent things, Nasafi holds, are com- 
pounded of light and darkness, but man 
is .only too often ynmindfuf of the 
Divine Light which in truth illumines 
all things if he has eyes to see it. “ Rise, 
look around”, says Nasafi, “for all 
things that exist give forth a radiance 
But 
man chooses to walk in darkness, blind- 
ed by his lusts, while continuing to 
lament his want of light. 

The Light belongs to the invisible 
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world of the sp:rit and the carkness to 
the phenomenal vorld of the senses. It 
is the business of man to try zo separate 
the light from th2 darkress and to 
understand its retuze, so that the light, 
which is the spirt of hitmenity, may 
prevail and be manifest. This is the 
Path by which men may ascend and 
become once mye a creature of light. 
Nasafi compares the body to a lantern, 
the vegetative epizit to the lamp, the 
animal spirit to the wick, the instinctive 
spirit to the o, and the spirit of 
humanity to the fire which Eindles all. 
The instinctive ¢pirk should be used to 
feed and supply “te spirit of humanity, 
and man can strengthen and purify the 
light within by Renunciation, whereby 
the soul is cleamsed from the darkness 
of sin and ignoranwe and enabled to attain 
to the light of holiness anc wisdom. 
Knowledge of the self, Nasaf believes, 
like Ibn al-‘Areti kefore him, is the 
shortest road to tie knowledge of God : 
the seeker must Iccok within himself, 
Though it is realy aa illusion zo imagine 
that there is ary existence cther than 
God, yet it is necessary to maintain 
this illusion in orcer to follow the Path, 
for it is the ony means by which to 
attain to the gecI 

The beginning of the ascent is the 
tuming of the face towards the One 
True Light, but ““asafi observes that of 
the many who start upon the Path there 
are few irfdeed wi} pursue it to the ead. 
The marks of tre sincére seexer are a 
knowledge of Gct ard His relation to 
the universe; trust in Him, since He 
sustains all therein; patient endurance 
and perseverance . freedom from avarice, 
which produces satisfaction with the 
Divine Will; humility and sabmissive 
resignation ; ino‘tfensiveness and the 
capacity to live in peace anc <ellowship 


with others, refraining from controversy 
with them and lack of charity towards 
them. The true Siifi should regard those 
of other faiths, Muslims, Pagans, Jews 
and Christians alike, as fellow-seekers 
after*God. The Sifi’s knowledge of God 
and of himself will lead in the end to 
certainty and assurance. The traveller 
on the upward Path must be >repared 
to renounce all that hinders his progress 
and all that veils him from the Light, 
whether it be concerned with this world 
or the world to come. Wealth and posi- 
tion are hindrances, but much prayer 
and fasting may be hindrances too: the 
first are yeils of darkness, the latter veils 
of light. Religious duties, no less than 
worldly goods, may become idols, and 
the worship of any but the One will 
hinder attainmert of the Light. True 
renunciation means abandonmert of all 
that keeps the seeker apart from God : 
but the complete renunciation of the self 
with all its desires will mean the acknowl- 
edgement of God and His overwhelming 
claims. When the seeker, aided by the 
light of the Divine grace, realises that 
God is the Ultimate Cause of all existent . 
things, then He becomes the Hope in 
Whom he can put his trust and the 
Beloved, the Object of all his desire. 
The traveller ig now walking in the 
Light and now “the Day of Resurrec- 
tion dawns for him, the earthly clouds, 
roll away, the heavens are opered and 
God in all His Glory appears to his daz- 
zled view.” Having attained to a reali- 
sation of the spirit of Humanity within 
him, the seeker has arrived at the Divine 
Light itself, whica was the goal of his 
ejourney ; he realises that it is found 
within himself, and so he knows that he 
is in reality one with God. The stages 
through which he has passed, says 
Nasafi, arè the realisation of his crea- 
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tureliness, the passionate love which 
leads to the renunciation of all that 
keeps him from the Beloved, the mystic 
gnosis which leads him to ecstasy and 
the vision of Reality (hagiga), and 
finally Union with the Light « and 
reabsorption in it. 

Nasafi illustrates his teaching by tell- 
ing a parable of how the fishes who lived 
it a certain river said to one another 
that they had heard that their life and 
being were derived from water, but they 
had never seen water and knew not 
what it was. So they decided to ask 
a very wise fish who lived in the sea 
if he could solve the mystery for them. 
When they had told him of their diffi- 
culty, he answered them by reciting 
these lines :— 


O ye who seek to solve the knot, 

Ye hve m God and know Him not, 

Ye sit upon the river’s brink, 

Yet crave in vain a drop to drink. 

Ye dwell beside a countless store, 

Yet perish, hungry, at the door.” 
Then they understood what was the 
answer to their question and so de- 
parted satisfied. 

In the fifteenth century the concep- 
tion of Light and Illumination finds 
vivid expression in the writings of the 
mystie poet Nir al-Din (The Light of 
Religion) ‘ Abd al-Rahmān Jami (1414- 
1492 A.D.), who was born at Jam in 
Khurasan. Of himself he said: “Bom 
án Jam and dipt in the Jém of Holy 
Love, for this double reason, I must be 
called Jami in the Book of Song.” He 
was later known as “Chief of the 
Poets” and «Elephant of Wisdom”. 
After much study, he travelled to Bagh- 
dad, Aleppo, Damascus, and Tabriz, 
and then retired into a life of seclusion, 
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following the Siifi way of life. He was 
a prolific writer,and most of his writings 
are mystical, including the Law@ih 
(Flashes of Light), which is a treatise 
on Siifi theosophy. 

Jami regards the essential attributes 
of God as Knowledge, Light, Being and 
Presence, and He is Light because Light 
means the power of manifestation and 
being manifested. He conceals Himself 
by manifesting His Light and mani- 
fests Himself by Veiling His Face, t.e., 
He is hidden as regards his Pure and 
Absolute Being and manifest as regards 
the phenomenal world. Like Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, Ja&mi maintains that the uni- 
verse is the outward and visible mani- 
festation of God; and God is the inward 
unseen Jeality of the universe. He is a 
Pure Unity and as Absolute Being He 
is manifested only to Himself without 
relation to anything else, but considered 
in relation to the universe He is also 
immanent in all mundane substances 
and is for ever manifesting Himself in 
them. These substances are first rep- 
resented as Archetypal Ideals in the 
Divine Knowledge and then appear in 
the sphere of manifestation, which is a 
mirror reflecting the inner Divine Real- 
ity But though the Divine Light is 
thus shed abroad, like the light of the 
sun it suffers no modification of its 
purity thereby ; there is but the One, 
the Whole, manifested in its parts. 


‘Tis the bright radiance of Eternity, 
That lights Not-Being, as we men may see. 
Deem not the world is severed from the 
“ Truth ”. 
In the world He’s the world, in Him ’tis 
He.* 


Man, as regards his body, is in the 
lowest state of degradation, but as re- 





1 Magsad-i-Aqsa@ (translated by E. H. Palmer). 


2 Cf. Nasafi above. 
3 Law@ th, re XVII, XVIIL 
t Law@ik, XXIV. 


. (translated by W. H. Whinfield). 
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gards his spirit ke can attain to the 
loftiest heights. Jami gives a prayer 
which indicates -he Path to be followed 
by those who desire to return once 
again to the On and All. He prays 
for deliverance trom preoccupation with 
the vanities of this world and from the 
darkness of ignorance, that it may be 
pessible to recognise things as they 
really are, so that this material world 
may be seen tc be the mirror which 
reflects the manifestacions of the Divine 
Light and Beauty and that thus the un- 
real may lead -o xnowledge and true 
vision and not b2 the cause of ignorance 
and blindness. £inze deliverance from 
sef is the way to God, he asks for 
purity, for other--yorkdliness, for aliena- 
tion from all seve love for the One. 
“Tis love alone”, “mi writes, °“ which 
from thyself will save thee”, and the 
mystic must barish from his life all 
that is incompatikle with love and 
attraction towarde the Highest ; though 
he should employ all eternity in seeking 
communion with the Divine, it would be 
as nothing in comparison with the end 
attained. All thougkt save of the One 
must be expelled, so that che All-Glo- 
rious may “cast His beams” into the 
heart and save the 3eeker from himself. 
So there will remain with kim no con- 
sciousness of himself and no realisation 
even that he has assed away from self, 
for there will remain only God alone. 
“ Then, if thou regardest thyself, it is He 
Whom thou dost ‘regerd : if thou speak- 
est of thyself, it is He of Whom thou 
sp2akest.” So tte relative has become 
the Absolute ani “I am the Creative 


Truth” is the same as “He is the 
Creative Truth”? Who has manifested 
Himself unveiled to His lover, whose 
soul is merged in that resplendent Light, 
whose eyes are 

Sefid in the Light of Thee to all but 


ee, 
Yea, in the Revelation of Thyself 
Se‘f-.ost and conscience-quit of one ee 


Tais state of Unification, in Jame’s 
teaching, can be a continuous experience 
for those who have attained to it, who 
strive at all times and in all circum- 
stances to maintain their consciousness 
of it, whether they come or go, whether 
they eat or sleep, whether they speak or 
listen. Of that state he writes: “ When 
God e4ll-Glorious manifests His Essence 
to anvone, that one will find his own 
essence and attributes and actions to 
be zll utterly absorbed in the Light of the 
Divine Essence and in the attributes and 
acticns and the will of God: and he 
sees his attributes to be the attributes 
of Gcd and his actions to be God’s 
actions, because he is completely ab- 
sorbed in Union with the Divine: and 
beyonce. this stage, there is no further 


stage of union for mam For when the 


eye cf the sovl—the inner spiritual 
vision—-is rapt away to the contempla- 
tion o? the Divine Beauty, the light of 
the understandinz, by means of which 
we distinguish between different things, 
is extinguished in the dazzling Radiance 
of the Eternal Essence and the distinc- 
tion etween the temporal and the 
eterna, the perishable and the imperish- 
able, vanishes, and this*state is called 
Union *’8 

MARGARET SMITH 





1 Law@ih, Y, 
April, 1931. 


referring to the words of Mansite al-Hallāj. 


Cf., THE ARYAN PATH, 


3 Salman = Absal, oe (translated by E, Fitzgerald). 


8 Nafahkat ol Une, 
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TUKARAM’S CONCEPTION OF GOD 


\Chintamani Apte is making Indian Mysticism his chief subject of research 


at Santiniketan.—ED. | 


There has always been a remarkable 
absence of sensuousness in the spiritual 
strivings of the people of Maharashtra. 
When the wave of the religion of the 
heart reached them from other parts of 
India they selected for their devotional 
worship the God Vitthala of Pandhar- 
pur, a manifestation of Shri Krishna. 
Their ethical outlook coloured this new 
emotional religion. In the first half of 
the seventeenth century, when Tukaram 
lived, this movement had spread far and 
wide, even to the remote villages of 
Maharashtra. Tukaram’s own ancestors 
were devotees of Vitthala. The mental 
make-up of the race and the tradition 
of devotional worship even in his own 
family suggest reasons for Tukaram’s 
idol-worship and help to explain his 
spiritual development. Tukaram’s wor- 
ship is perhaps the most emotional of 
all the saint-poets of Maharashtra ; and 
yet the element of sensuousness is alto- 
gether absent from it. So also are miss- 
ing the sky-touching flights of emotion 
and imagination. His emotions are pure 
in character and restrained in expres- 
sion. 

Tukaram’s God is personal, and his 
gelation with Him is one of love, re- 
sembling most the relation between a 
child and its mother; its development 
is uneven. His spiritual career is cheq- 
uered throughout with longing, dis- 
appointment and joyful realization. 
Gradually the character of his God 
undergoes a change. He, who had been” 
at first an individual, becomes, in the 
end, the universal immanent God. Then 
Tukaram, at the height of his spiritual 


development, , realises that his self has 
become one vith the omnipresent God ; 
and so, one with the universe. The aim 
of this article ig to show the develop- 
ment of Tukaram’s God from the indi- 
vidual to the universal Immanence, 
through the different moods of his 
spiritual céreer. 

Tukaram’s parents have died ; famine 
has played havoc in his family; his 
cattle hav2 perished; his trade has 
dwindled ; his estate has come down to 
ruin; his zood name and credit in the 
village are gone; his son and his wife 
have died of starvation. To fill the cup 
of his sorrow, his second wife quarrels 
with him alwzys, and ill-treats his guests. 
These hardships and troubles make the 
worldly lfe impossible for Tukaram. 
His torment and suffering become un- 
bearable. He seeks solace at the feet 
of God. He begins his religious life in 
the traditioral mode. He takes to sing- 
ing kirtens and bhajans and fasting on 
the eleventt day of each half of the 
lunar montk. He spends his days on 
the top of a hill near His native Dehu 
and his n:ghts in the temple of Vithoba 
in that vilage. He takes to the service 
of saints and of the people and also to 
the reading of the old Marathi religious 
poèts, Dnyaneshwar, Namdev and 
Eknath. 

All this d-scipline so prepares his mind 
that on a particular auspicious day, 
Thursday the 10th day of the bright 
half of Magh in 1619, he dreams that 
he receives from Babaji Chaitanya, whom 
he calls his Guru, the sacred mantra 
“Rama, Krishna, Hari” for meditation. 
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Thus his own dream or rather his own 
„mind lays the icundation for the un- 
folding of his true self. * 

But the ill-educared Tukaram finds it 
impossible to meditate on an impersonal 
God. He says:— , . 

“It will nct be possible for me—a 
mortal being—O Gz, to see Thy infinite 
form, which ie atcve the heavens and 
below the nethar worlds.” 

He implores God to take some, form 
for him. 

Fortunately “or Tukaram, he has in- 
kerited an image of God which had 
keen worshipped ir. his family for seve- 
ral generations. It is an idol of the God 
Vitthal of Pandha-pur, a menifestation 
of the God Krishna The form of this 
God Tukaram describes in one of his 
abhangas (poems) :— . 

“ He stands cn the brick, hands rested 
on the waist. Roand His neck is the 
garland of Tulsi beeds, and yellow is the 
lower garment. In His ears are shining 
the ear-rings cf a fish-form and the 
Kausiubha-jewe. is shedding its lustre 
down His neck.” 


Tukaram makes the realisation of this 
form the sole aim of his life :-— 

“O God ! I stall do no other Sadhana 
fer meeting Thee. I have made Thy 
face and feet tk2 cynosure of my eyes,” 

He doubts that his God may be con- 
vinced of his sincerity by his simply 
saying that he aas made this his only 
occupation ; and so he contir-ues to re- 
peat that it is hs only and most ardent 
desire in life :— 

“J lose my patience without Thee. 


Nothing I want, O God; for none but 
Thee gives me comfort. Show me Thy 


of what he will do when he meets his 
God :— 

“On seeing Thee, I shall embrace 
Thy feet, and fix my vision on Them; 
I shall stand before Thee with folded 
hands. And when Thou wilt ask, I shall 
tell Thee good things in solitude, my 
Lord.” 

But Tukaram finds that his God does 
not come to speak with him. Yet an- 
other hope lingers in his mind, that 
perhaps his God is preoccupied some- 
where else and so has not come. He 
asks Him :— 

“Art Thou too engaged elsewhere, to 
attend to a devotee’s call? Or, art 
Thou caught in the meshes of the Gopis’ 
devotion 4nd art looking at their faces ? 
Or art Thou fallen asleep? Or is the 
way that Thou hast to cross very far 
off ?” : 

For a moment, a doubt occurs to his 
mind that perhaps because of his own 
faults and sins his God does not appear. 
And yet Tukaram begs Him to take 
compassion on him. He implores :— 

“I have become mad after Thee, my 
Lord. I am vainly looking in various 
directions for Thee. I am panting with- 
out Thee as a fish without water.” 


His condition has become helpless, he 


is wearied of life, his suffering has be- 
come intense. He says :— 

“I have become wearied, my Mother, 
and can walk no longer. Lift me up 
in Thy kindness and love. Put me to 
Thy breast, and ward off my hunger.’* 

Not only has he got wearied; his 
very life is fading away. He entreats 
God to show His face once at least, and 
to clasp him to His bosom. When he 
sees that still his God does not come to 


four-handed vision; I am pining to see ° his help he requests Him to appear in a 


Thy feet.” 
In his innocent hope that his God 
may be moved easily, he tells his dream 


dream at least. 
But all in vain! He does not come. 
Tukaram feels disappointed; he com- 
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plains of this to God, vainly hoping 
that, then, out of shame, He may show 
His face. He says :— 

“Thou art reputed to be so near. 
Thou livest in my heart and yet dost 


not show Thyself to me. Thou art cruel 
and shameless.” 


He adds that he has remained for 
thirteen days without food and drink. 
But Tukaram finds that all this penance 
is of no use. His God still remains a 
stone image. 

Now he sees all his hopes shattered. 
He finds his God as usual indifferent to 
his torment and suffering. In a state of 
desperation he begins to abuse Him. He 
bursts out :— i 


“Thou art shameless and without 
caste and race. Thou art a thief, and 
an adulterer. Thou livest upon stones, 
and mud... animals and trees. I know 
that Thou art an ass, and a dog, and 
an ox, and bearest all sorts of burdens. 
Thou art a liar.” 


Even this abuse does not satisfy 
Tukaram. He begins to question God’s 
very existence and His Godhood. He 
tels Him in a fit of anger :— 


“Thou hast forgotten that our devo- 
tion has endowed Thee with Godhood. 
Great men are short of memory. It is 
due to us that Thou art able to move, 
Thou hast lived in the great void. It is 
we who give Thee a form and a name. 

Who else cares for Thee?” 


He returns God’s arrogance in kind 
by saying, “It is due to us that Thou 
art made God at all.” 

At last hissmind is purged of its base 
stuff. It has become pure. His desires 
and passions are controlled. He has freed 


himself from the clutches of this mate” 


rial world. His mind has begun to re- 

veal its true nature to him. And so he 

finds that at last hig denia] of his God’s 
e 


existence is having its effect. No more 
is his God a mere stone image. He 
says :— 7 

“The living body is dead, and has 
been placed in the cemetery. Passions 
are crying t their lord is gone, and 
death is crying that he has lost his con- 
trol, The äre of illumination is burning 
the body with the fuel of dispassion. 
The pitcher of Egoism is whirled round 
the head, and is broken to pieces. The 
death-cry “I am God” emerges voci- 
ferously.” 


Further he says, “The light which 
was hidden within is now illuminating 
the whole world. The joy is pervading 
everything” And so, now he feels, 
“the image has come to life.” His God 
has put aside the veil and has come 
to meet him. He finds his patient wait- 
ing has come to success. Their long 
parting from each other has come to an 
end. He exclaims in joy :— 

“How dlessed am I that I have seen 
Thy feet to-day, O God! To-day’s gain 
is indescribable. Its auspiciousness is 
beyond measure.” 

Then comes their meeting which he 
describes in very loving terms :— 

“Thy hand is on my head and my 
heart is on Thy feet. Thus have we been 
interlocked body into body, self into 
self,” s 

He continues to speak to Him of 
what bliss, what happiness he feels 
now :— 

“I see Thy face and the vision gives 
me infinite bliss. My mind is rıveted 
on it, and my hands cling to Thy feet. 
As I look at Thee, all my mental agony 
vanishes. Bliss is now leading me to an 
ever higker bliss.” 

In his anxiety lest he lose Him soon, 
Tukaram asks God to wait a little, to 
stand before him and to look at him. 
But later he almost repents of what he 
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asked from Him x. his ecstasy of joy. 
His God takes a playful and affectionate 
revenge. He pamishes Thkaram for his 
childish mistake. Tikaram complains :— 

“Where can 1 nm? Thou followest 
me wherever I go, and makest it im- 
possible for me to forget Thee. Thou 
hast deprived m2 of solitude, and there 
is no place witcct Thee. Thou hast 
robbed away my art, which was all 
my treasure.” 

Tukaram is verz much troubled by 
this pursuit by his God. He asks why 
God has penned hm in like this from 
all sides. His Gcd pays no attention to 
his complaint. On the other hand, He 
makes Tukararr lose even his individu- 
ality. Tukaran finds his Self merged 
in God ; finds himself one with Him :— 

“Deep has called into deep, and all 
things have vanished into unity. The 
waves and the >zzezn have become one. 
Nothing can come, and nothing can now 
pass away. The self is enveloping Him- 
self all around.” 


And also, “ God end Self are lying on 
the couch in me. Tukaram now sleeps 
in his own form and mystic bells lull 
him to sleep.” 

Still his God is individual. But then 
there comes a time when Tukaram finds 
his God pervadirg the whole universe. 


“Tf I mean to worship Thee, such 
worship becomes impossible, as Thou 
art identical with all means of worship. 
Tell me, my Lo-c, a9w I may worship 
Thee. If I gire Thee ablutions of 
water, THou art that. Thou art the 
scent of scents, and tke fragrance of 
flowers. If I am tə place Thee on a 
couch, Thou art taaz Thou art all the 
food that may be cffered to Thee. If 


I am to sing a song, Thou art that song. 
If I sound cymbals, Thou art those. 
There is no place whereon I could now 
dance.” 


Not only the means of worship, but 
all other things in the universe, Tukaram 
finds, ‘his God has pervaded. He says :— 

“I see Thy feet everywhere. The 
whole universe is filled by Thee. ... 
When I walk I turn round about Thee. 


When I sleep I fall prostrate before 
Thee. ....All wells and rivers are n0w 


Thyself. All houses and palaces have 
now become the temples of God. .All 
men now have become God.” 

He continues to elaborate the dea 


with exquisite similes :— 

“When” one looks into a mirror, it 
seems as if one were looking at a difer- 
ent object, and yet one is looking at one- 
self. When a brook runs into a river, 
it becomes merged with it.” 


Now he finds that in becoming one 
with his God, he has also become one 
with the whole universe. He says :— 

“By our relation to God, the whole 
world has become ours, as all pearls are 


threaded on the same string. The hap- 
piness and misery of others is reflected 


in us as the happiness and misery of _. 


ourselves is reflected in Them.” 


When he thus sees that his God and 
he are universally immanent he annoan- 
ces to the world the futility of icol- 
worship. He says :— 

“Who will care for these paltry stone-. 
deities which, when they are hungry, 
beg alms for themselves? ... Thase 
little deities hide their faces under -he 
red ointment which besmears their 
bodies. The real God is ¢he universal 
immanent God.” * 


š CHINTAMANI AFTE 





* The Engksa -enderings cf the poems quoted in this article I have taken from 
Musticism in Makazasarra by Prof. R. D., Ranade of the Allahabad University. I acknowl- 


edge my deep grat tude to him, 
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TRUTH WILL PREVAIL 


[Edward Farrell has studied law, 


spends his spare time in libraries, has been 


employed by the U. S. A. Government and has owned a book-shop. In story form he 


discusses the relation between 
relative reality —ED.] e 


A short while ago I read in my news- 
paper that Alfred Tiedeman of our dip- 
fomatic corps was dead, and I wonder- 
ed why the news account referred to him 
as en eccentric. Apart from his being 
satisfied to live ın an obscure part of the 
world, among primitive people, he had 
seemed normal enough ae when we 
were associated in the Department of 
State for the few months he was back 
here in 1930. 

But when Alfred’s son, Morpheus 
Tiedeman, called on me a week ago, I 
soon found out just how eccentric the 
father must really have been, for no 
sooner had I innocently suggested to the 
lad that perhaps we should postpone a 
long visit until the morrow as foolish 
dreams had kept me awake the night be- 
fore and left my mind sluggish, than the 
skeleton was out of the closet. 

“Foolish dreams!” he cried, shocked. 
“Foolish preparation for dreams, you 
must mean, for surely dreams are never 
foclish. Or are there still occasional 
stragglers from that truth and you, my 
father’s friend, among them !” 

“It is you who are the stray one, if 
you actually hold a brief for dreams”, 
I said to him. 

“What !” Morpheus exclaimed. And 
his next words brought out that his father 
(being his only teacher) had taught him 
to live primarily to dream ; had. brought, 
him up to believe that the waking state 
is subsidiary to the dreaming one. 

When I had convinced Morpheus that 
men generally dismiss dreams lightly, he 


the waking and the dream states and compares their 


asked me how they could do that. “To 
defend dreams is the last thing I thought 
I should ever have to do”, he said. 

I didn’t mind discussing dreams with 
the fellow, as I had lately given them a 
little not-too-serious thought myself. So 
I said : “I suppose that in every way the 
dream is inferior to the waking state ; 
why, there is not even continuity from 
one dream to another.” 

“I consider that my dreams have an 
ideal continuity”, Morpheus retorted. 
“Dreams are no better than the waking 
preparation for them, naturally ; and if 
you can’t control the continuity of your 
dreams, it must be because you have not 
trained yourself to do so. The waking 
state is necessary to dreams, of course; 
it is the half-way house—just as child- 
hood is necessary to adult life, without 
itself being a state one wishes to remain 
in forever, Algo, the waking state is in- 
valuable because it enables us to exercise 
control over what we are to dream—an 
ideal control so far as the dream is con- 
cerned, since in the dream there is no rec- 
ollection of predetermination. And per- 
haps that is free-will in the nearest sense 
that man can have it: a dyeamer not 
only enjoying the experience of free-will, 
but in the waking state before the dream 
having actually ordered the approximate 
nature of that experience.” 

Morpheus went on: “One can dream 
of a thing from various angles, too, and 
so judge it impartially. In waking mo- 
ments, one can experience so many things 
only by eliminating other perhaps equally 
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česirable ones; the waking state’s too 
constant continu-ty ‘hen makes it impos- 
sible for one to try, except in imagina- 
tion, the things 2iminated. In dreams 
one need not ke continually choosing 
what to do, what course to follow : in a 
dream one is master of time, space and 
matter and can t-y everything ; can even 
experience repeatedly that duality of be- 
ing which is only occasionally even ap- 
proached in the waking state.” 

As Morpheus -alked, I found myself 
thinking : “ Do not even I see and hear 
ir. my poor dreams those who live far 
away? Do not I frequently and joyfully 
bring back from many years my own 
dead father? Does not my enemy be- 
ccme my brother again?” But I said: 
“A dream is of things not material and 
therefore of things unreal” ; and 1 cited 
the story, which 1 suddenly remembered 
having come across in reading Plutarch, 
of the courtesan Thonis. (A certain 
Egyptian, it seems, had become enamour- 
ed of Thonis ; bu- the price she had set 
on her favours was a higher one than he 
wished to pay. At:erwards, he dreamed 
that he had acccraplished his desire 
and his passion for her cooled. Upon 
hearing this, Thcris sued him in court 
for the money sh2 claimed was due to 
her; and the jucge, having heard the 
case argued, ordered the man to place in 
a glass vessel the exact sum demanded 
ani to wave it backwards and forwards 
while Thanis clutcned at its snadow, be- 
cause the young m&n’s dream had been 
buz a shadow of reality.) 


“I heard substantelly the same story, 


from Father ”, Morpheus said, “ as of the 
woman Lamia. Taere is nothing proved 
by it, though. Tre judge should have 
awarded the woman even more gold than 
she had asked (to day her in your coin), 
or (as I would have it) suggested to her 


the far greater pleasure she might obtain 
by going home and dreaming she had re- 
ceived the gold. It is not sufficient to 
say of a dream thet it is but a shadow of 
reality—although I suppose how much 
more han a shadow it is may vary in 
this case and that, just as waking life 
means infinitely more to one man than 
to another, and more at certain times 
than at others. ° 

“But you must be waiting for me to 
tell you”, he continued, “how you ran 
bring more continuity into your dreams.” 

“Not I”, T protested. “I might szart 
dreaming I.was in hell, and not enjoy 
the continuity. PN at least become rrore 
satisfied fitst that you have this continu- 
ity under control, that you can cut skort 
an unhappy dream.” 

“What! you are afraid of this thing 
you have just compared to a shadow?” 
Morpheus taunted me. “Or are vou 
admitting, after all, that you do consider 
a dream to be quite real? I don’t so 
live myself that I have unhappy dreams 
except in the slight proportion that I find 
desirable to give balance to dream-lize ; 
but it may be just as well to do as you 
suggest and let the ‘how’ of continuity 
rest until you have more confidence in 
me.” $ 

And then I thought I had a real paint 
against the dream. “When one is 
awake”, I said, “ one can not only judge 
one’s dreams and see that they are unreal,e 
but one can also at any moment reason 
about the validity of the waking state 
one finds oneself in at that moment. In 
a dream, one never doubts the dream’s 
reality ; one hasn’t an aware-enough intel- 


Jigence to do so; one doesn’t even know 


that the waking state exists as a separate 
thing.” 

“Oh man, have you none of the artist 
in you?” Morpheus cried. “ What you 
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have done is to cite another good point 
for the dream, You have shown that a 
dream is more real to a dreamer than the 
waking state is to a man awake; that 
the creator of dreams must have learned 
from the waking state never to let 
dreamers even once doubt the dream’s ~ 
reality. You are getting your arguments 
tangled, too : first you reject the dream 
b&cause you doubt its realness ; then you 
uphold the waking state because a man 
can doubt its reality!” 

What was the matter with me? Sure- 
ly Morpheus was not right, ‘and I wrong ! 
Frankly, I was nonplussed for a moment ; 
but Morpheus kept right on. 

“Perhaps you won’t get $o worked 
up”, he said, “if you will let yourself 
realize that I do not so much claim that 
waking life 1s but a dream, as say that 
dreams are the equal of, or something 
better than, waking life—or, more exact- 
ly, that dreams can be made to be this.” 

When I then mentioned a dream’s 
comparative briefness, how Morpheus 
howled me down ! “ The Truth is ”, he ex- 
ulted, “that dreams—with complete con- 
tinuity if you so want them—last centu- 
` ries longer to the trained dreamer than 
the fullest waking life. Why, you can’t 
consi$tently do other than dismiss waking 
life as worthless because it is such a mite 
in eternity, if you are going to dismiss 
even a brief, isolated dream as valueless 
‘because it is brief compared to the wak- 
ing state. No, either both dreaming and 
being awake are degrees of the same 
good, because both are ‘existing’; or 
neither is of* worth, because both are 
finite.” 

“But there 1s no real time and space, 
in a dream”, I sard. 

“ There is no real time, space, or mat- 
ter in the waking state, either”, 
Morpheus countered. “ One, has but to 


realize that an experience of an hour by 
a waking-state clock can be consummated 
in a dream in the space of a few seconds 
by that clock, to be forced to the con- 
clusion that time is always an illusion 
‘(for if it existed at all in the sense in 
which you think it does, its existence 
would be constant). And if a sleeper 
in a room on a bed can dream himself 
on a far ocean in a boat (and be satis- 
fied he is on that ocean), there is no 
good reason for supposing that he does 
not (awak2) experience what he does 
without there being a world of ‘real’ 
space and matter. Time, space, and mat- 
ter have no existence except in the idea 
of them, end as this idea of reality is 
more intensive in a dream, the dreaming 
state is for that reason alone more de- 
sirable *than the waking one.” 

“You have no God in your dreams”, 
I told Marpheus—“ no hope of immor- 
tality.” He replied that he was better 
off than that : that in his dreams he had 
no need of a God, no least doubt of his 
immortality. 

“That’s an animal existence”, I cried. 

“Don’t forget”, he retorted, “that I 
have all you have, plus the dream. Prove 
that the dream is less than I rate it, and 
I will still have the waking state you are 
so keen about.” 

“ And speaking of God and immortal- 
ity ”, said Morpheus, “ don’t forget that 
in the dream there is a much nearer ad- 
herence to the counsel, ‘Do -right be- 
cause right is right’ {not to say that the 
dream conception of ‘right’ coincides 
with the waking definition of it)—and 
man’s adherence to that counsel is, I 
hazard, the real goal of most that is ad- 
mirable in religious teaching.” 

Morpheus went on to tell me that his 
dreams 3ometimes seemed, strangely 
enough, to foretell certain happenings of 
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the waking staze ; and to acmit that the 
waking and creaming states when fully 
understood m-ght justly come to be con- 
sidered as of equal worth, complementary 
to each other. 

But I would not comprofhise ; instead, 
I quoted to Kim what Mencken once 
wrote about cealism: “In order to 
make anything out of it, one must first 
be an idealist. That is to say, in order 
to be instructed one must first be con- 
vinced.” 

“That is cever rather than damag- 
cng”, Morpheus said, and tc my confu- 
sion he remince] me of oppcsite uses of 
the same thought all the way from 
Christ’s great words to the effect that 
those who are of the truth will hear it, 
to Shaw’s aphorism that one cannot un- 
derstand honour urtil one has achieved 
t à 

“Let me pscve to you”, Morpheus 


then said, “that dreams are subject to 
control—even that your dreams are sub- 
ject to my control. All that it will be 
necessary for vou to do is to go to sleep 
for a few minutes. You should be able 
to de that in your chair quite easily, as 
you didn’t rest well last night; and I 
shall waken you as soon as you are com- 
pletely asleep—and tell you the mair 
facts of what you have dreamt.” ° 

Although I realized that Morpheus 
would probably waken me in such a way 
that he would naturally be able to tell 
approximatefy what manner of dream 
that method of awakening would have 
induced in me, I was curious enough to 
submit to the experiment. But for all 
his fine talk, while I slept Morpheus must 
have come to realize the essential weak- 
ness of his pcsition, for he was gone 
from my apartment when I awoke and 
has not presumed to visit me again. 


EDWARD FARRELL 


ON FREEDOM 


A curiously <runcated definition of 
f-eedom given a iew months ago in a 
broadcast address by Dr. Robert Ley, 
Chief of the German Labour Front, is 
quoted by Raymond Gram Swing who 
writes in The Nation (New York) on 
“Youth, War, and Freedom” :— 


A man is free first when he can eat, 
drink, dress and 3 ive a3 and where he pleases 
or finds necessary ° second, wien he tan 
wander out into -he wotld whenever and 
however he pleases ; and, third, when others 
honour and este2r his labours. That is 
tke true meaning of freedom. 


Mr. Swing pomts out tha: not even 
such freedom as this exists in practice 
in a totalitarian state and that even as 
the formulation 3f ar. ideal the definition 
omits freedom of thought and of speech, 
freedom to formulate one’s own expe- 


rience of truth, freedom 


to contribute responsibly to the commu- 
nity, to help shape its Tife and dirèct its 

affairs. His freedom gives man an economic 
minimum and a sense of satisfaction in his 
labour, which surely is good. But it dis- 
regards his individual spiritual life, and the 
co-operation of men’s individual spiritual 
lives for the benefit of the community ane 
of the state. To put it bluntly, man is 
economically free but politically and spi- 
ritually enslaved. 


The shadow of freedom without its sub- 
stance can never satisfy the human soul. 
Not such, Mr. Swing shows, is the in- 


e dividual freedom that has been fought 


for down the centuries during which men 
have striven to be free and died to be 
free. They cared for that real freedom, 
he writes, “and unless we care for it 
we are going to lose it.” 


THE MESSAGE OF THE THEORY OF KARMA 


[H. G. Narahari, M.A., is chiefly interested in the study of Hindu philoso- 
phy and pursues his research in the original Sanskrit texts——Eb. | 


It is in the Brhadaranyoka Upantsad 
(IV. 4. 2) that we find the statement 
that at death, when the Soul leaves the 
body, it carries with it its knowledge 
(Vidya), its deeds (Karma), and its 
reminiscent impressions (Pūrva-prajñā). 
Later in the same tract we read that it 
is these three factors that are chiefly in- 
strumental when the Soul takes up 
another body. This does not mean that 
these three factors are the sole deter- 
minants of the fate of an individual, for 
the existence of a fourth is evidenced by 
at least two other texts in Indian lit- 
erature. This is man’s individual effort, 
called Pauruse or Prayatna. The 
YGjfiavalkya-smypti (I. 350-51), which 
takes a moderate view, says that like 
the two wheels of a chariot, Prérabdha- 
karma and a man’s personal effort 
(Purusakana) should work in uni- 
gon. And the Yoga-vdsistha (II. 5-9), 
which is less moderate, dwells at great 
length on the superiority of human effort 
(Peurusa) to Prérabdha-kerma. Wheth- 
er hufman effort (Paurusa) is stronger 
than Prarebdha or not, there can be 
no Coubt that tradition accepts human 
volition (Paurusa or Purusak@ra) as 
ane of the causes of man’s happiness or 
misery in thig world. 

After this brief notice of the tradi- 
tional account of the theory of Karma, 
let us see if the various charges levelled 
against the theory can be answered. 


It is well known that the doctrine of 5 


Karma, whose main purpose is to seek 
. the origin of human happiness and suf- 
fering, is nothing more than the mere 
extension of the theory of Causation to 


the realm of*Ethics. It points out that 
the individual himself is the author of 
his fortune or misfortune. People who 
follow such a theory cannot reasonably 
be expected to believe in “Fate” or 
such other outer and inexplicable 
agencies of happiness or misery. In fact, 
the Yoga-vdsistha (II. 6. 4a) says that 
“there is no Destiny apart from one’s 
own deeds in his previous lives” (Prak 
svakarmetarakéram daivam nma ne 
vidyate). It is, therefore, clear that the 
theory of Karma is not fatalistic in the 
ordinary sense. 

An objection may, however, be raised 
that the check to human freedom is, 
so far as the theory of Karma is con- 
cerned, only intrinsic and not extrinsic, 
for, while it gives freedom to man when 
it makes him alone responsible for his 
actions, it also makes him helpless when 
he is asked imperatively to reap in a 
succeeding life the consequences of what 
he did in his previous life or lives. This 
objection can be answered in two ways : 
first, it ig necessary to remember that 
a man’s Karma is not the sole cause of 
his happiness or misery in this world, 
but only one among the various factors 
that bring such pleasure or pain to him. 
As already mentioned, a certain amount 
of personal responsibility is vested in 
man, by means of which he is at liberty 
either to make or to mar himself, If 
he should not use this power, called 
Paurusa or Prayatna, nobody else is to 
blame; and belief in the doctrine of 
Karma does not come into conflict with 
belief in this personal responsibility. 
It is, therefore, clear that Karma is not 
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the all-cause of suman experience, and 
that acceptance oł personal responsibility 
is not inconsisten: with the spirit of the 
tenet. 

Secondly, granting that Karma is the 
sole agency of mzn’s experfence in this 
world, we find that the doctrine still 
admits of human freedom, though in 
an indirect manner. When the law of 
Karma lays down the rule that one who 
has been virtuous in a previous life 
shall enjoy happiness in a succeeding 
birth, and that one who was vicious in 
a previous life shall suffer misery in his 
coming birth or kirths, we have in it 
an ethical law whch is both just and 
rigorous. Accordingly, while the good 
man has no fear of losing what is law- 
fully due to him, the wicked man has 
absolutely no mearis of escape frofn what 
is inevitable for him. 

A study of this law should make a 
man understand that the law of Karma 
is an ethical code, and that its chief 
purpose in administering justice merci- 
lessly is only to paint out to people that 
their real path of conduct is the path 
of virtue, straying from which brings 
serious consequences. The doctrine of 
Karma, therefore, indirectly points out 
that “ethical advance is the sole aim of 
all our activities”, end so we are bound 
to take it that it implies freedom of 
action. It is a fantasy to think that the 
doctrine of Karma comes in the way of 
individual freedom. 

We will now cdnsidey the objection 
that it preaches Pessimism. Very fre- 
quently the charge is brought against 
the doctrine of Kerma that it rings a 
note of pessimism end that it is there- 
fore a very bad incentive, nay even an 


obstruction to moral progress, “ Pes- 
simism”, to take one definition of it, 
“implies the conviction that evil and 
suffering predominate over good and 
happiness.” It may be that the Indian, 
making sure that supreme happiness is 
unattainable on earth, looks forward to 
attaining it in another world. It may 
be that he sincerely craves for the other 
world wherein he will be rid of all the 
miseries of this. It may be that his one 
desire on earth 1s to attain moksa, which 
is no more than complete deliverance 
from the cyclé cf births and deaths. But 
all these cannot be taken as evidence 
that the Indian hates the world in which 
he lives. Tt has, indeed, been universally 
accepted that the Rg-Vedic Aryans at 
least gloried in the life they lived on 
earth, and that they desired to prolong 
their life as much as possible rather than 
to get out of it. Even after death, the 
world they desired was not a world bereft 
of all mundane enjoyments, but a world 
which can well be described as “a glori- 
fied world of material joys”. There 
may be a number of passages in the 
Upanişads where the unpleasantness and 
the unsatisfactoriness of life on earth 
have been stressed. But even this atti- 
tude cannot be called pessimistic.e As 
Professor Keith has remarked, 

“To find real pessimism in the 
Upanisads apart from mild expressions 
of the unsatisfactoriness of the finite, 
compared with the infinite is impos- 
sible.”2 


The doctrine of Karma cannot, there- 
fore, be considered to entai a pessimistic 
attitude of mind. As a thorough 


„champion of human freedom, its chief 


tenet is that the cause of a man’s guf- 





1For a fuller account of heaver{ according to Vedic people, : see the writer's article 
Sarhsi-a ”. 


“On the Origin of th: Doctrine of 


(The Poona Orientelist, Vol. IV, Part 4), 


2 A. B. Keith’s Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p- 581, 
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fering is to be sought not elsewhere, but 
only in the man himself. The individual 
alone is responsible for his present lot. 
But the doctrine of Karma does not stop 
at pointing out the cause of human 
suffering. It indirectly makes tha indi- 
vidual understand that the right code of 
human conduct is the code of virtue. To 
fallow that code is to enjoy happiness, 
amd to stray away from it is only to 
suffer misery. The theory of Karma, 
therefore, has within it a solution to 
offer not merely as regards the cause of 
suffering but also as regards the method 
of obviating it. 

This can never be the characteristic 
of a purely pessimistic doctriné. In fact, 
real pessimism is a mental aberration 
unknown in a normal mind. It can only 
be a product of a disturbed mind or a 
diseased body. A man may be pessi- 
mistic at times, but pessimism can only 
be a passing phase, never a permanent 
attitude of mind. The only logical 
course for a pessimist is suicide? and 
belief in pessimism 18 inconsistent with 
the tenets of any religion. The urge 
of life is so imperious in all human 
beings that it is difficult to imagine any 
society which can lay down a pessimistic 
atticnde towards life as its guiding prin- 
ciple. If the mere condemning of the 
sorrows in the present world means 
pessimism, few religions on earth can 

eclaim to be non-pessimistic. Statements 
are abundant in Christianity and other 
religions where a feeling of disgust is 
shown towards this world on the ground 
of its being steeped in evil and in misery. 

In the famous encyclical Rerum Nova- 
rum of Pope Leo XIII, issued in May, 
1891, the Pope says? :— 


“To sufer and to endure therefore, 
1s the lot of humanity ; let men try as 
they may, no°*strength and no artifice 
will ever succeed in banishing from 
human life the ills and troubles which 
beset ıt. If any there are who pretend 
differently—Wwho hold out to a hard 
pressed people, undisturbed repose and 
constant enjoyment—they cheat the 
people and impose upon them, and their 
lying promises will only make the evil 
worse than before. There is nothing 
more useful than to look at the world as 
it really is—and at the same time look 
elsewhere for a remedy to its troubles.” 


These are words replete with the 
idea of pessimism, and there seems to 
be no special reason why, of the various 
religious systems, Hinduism ought to be 
singled out and dubbed pessimistic. If, 
however, we desire to absolve all these 
religios from such a gross libel, we 
would do well to consider all those state- 
ments wherein the world is condemned, 
as arthavada, whose chief purpose is to 
point out the necessity and importance 
of being abstemious as regards worldly 
enjoyments In order to point out the 
supreme irr.portance of the other world, 
the various religions often indulge in 
exaggerating the evils of this mundane 
existence but to understand in a literal 
sense what is intended figuratively is a 
breach of cialectical discipline ; the fol- 
lowers of the Nyaya school call such an 
argument an Upacéra-chala.§ 

It is thus clear that pessimism, as a 
religious tenet or a moral principle, is 
incompatible with tHe spirit of any re- 
ligion and especially that such a cham- 
pion of hurran freedom as the theory of 
Karma carnot involve a_ pessimistic 
attitude towards life. 

If, now, we condemn pessimism as an 





1 Cf. Sur P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar’s Evolution of Hinds Moral Ideals, pp. 167-8, 
2 Quoted in Jawaharlal’s Autobiography, p. 519, 


8 Nydya-Sutras, I. 2. 14, 
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unhealthy state of mind, it does not 
mean that the oppos.t2 tendency, viz., 
bptimism, is the riga: attitude. Not 
infrequently we find that a thorough- 
going belief in optimism leads to gro- 
tesque results. If pessimism Would make 
a man absolutely ‘hopeless, optimism 
very often makes him too hopeful. As 
Inge would say, 


“An optimist is < barometer stuck 
at set fair whatever the weather may 
be. The man who says ‘I am always 
an optimist’ is a very irritating kind 
of fool. He is the kind of man who 
would buy from a Jew and sell to a 
Scot and expect to maze a profit.’ 


The right attitude 27 mind, therefore, 
ought to be neither pessimistic nor 
optimistic, but a happy combination of 
both. While it is right for the individual 
to be conscious of the evils that exist’ in 
the world he lives in, it is necessary for 


THE PROGRESS 


The pretensions of wealth as well as 
of birth are exposed by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar in Man m India (July- 
September) which reproduces a lecture 
that he gave a few maths ago at Dhan- 
bad. Every caste; he declares, is a mixed 
group. He brands as a fiction the exis- 
tence of water-tight divisions of the 
population, maintaining that certain 
groups of the superior social orders in- 
clude pariahs and the poverty- -stricken 
among their ancestors. ; 

And this enables m2 to conclud? also that 
the unknown, the lower, the inferior, the 
depressed, and the epa of to-day is tend- 
ing to grow into zenowned. the higher, 
the superior, the Brzhman of to-morrow. 
In other words, the world is being consider- 
oy created and pee ee all the time by 

... It is the poor that have con- 
quered in the past and it is the poor that 


him to be conscious also of the means 
of getting rid of these evils. This attitude 
of mind is described by modern psychol- 
ogists as Meliorism, and it is this that 
is the true import of the theory of 
Karma It is this alone that is the 
import of the Upanisads as expounded 
by Sureśvara and others. 

Meliorism is defined as “the science 
of the improvement or amelioration of 
the human or socjal state”,? and from 
what we know of the theory of Karma 
we know that its purpose also is not 
different. 
suffer for his past deeds, and in thereby 
making him fret, it is implied in the 
doctrine of Karma that the sure method 
of deliverance from suffering is to follow 
the path of virtue. Neither Pessimism, 
nor Optimism, but only Meliorism, pure 
and simple, can, therefore, be the genuine 
import of the doctrine of Karma. 


H. G. NARAHARI 


OF THE PARIAH 


bid fair to conquer in the present. 


For example, he declares, the men and 
women who have been making Bengali 
culture known in the world : 


are the ādbpețā khāwā (half-mealer), non- 
income-tax- r poverty-stricken people, 
the chil erks, peasants and artisans, 
bom and bred in mud-hovels and under 
leaking thatched roofa. 


“A man’s a man for a’ that!” 

But while recognizing that the racial 
and social “distances” between the 
lower and the higher are not as wide 
and deep as may be imagiaed by both, 
Professor Sarkar does not minimize the 
evils either of papiaadom or of poverty, 
sisting that they be “combated and 
annihilated by every possible means and 
in every region ”. 








1 W. R. Inge’s Points of View, p. 


p. 48. 
2 L. F. Ward's The Psychic Factors of Civilization, p 290, 


In ° making the individual — 


NEW BOOKS AND QLD 


JOAD INTERVIEWS 


Another book by that prolific “writer, 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad. His views are 
familiar, or ought to be, to the present 
generation, for he believes in hammering 
kis ideas into the brains of his readers. 
He is a utilitarian, believes in the good 
things of life and is desperately against 
war just because it militates against the 
good things in life and makes life 
harder for millions. It” goes without 
saying that the book is bound to be 
saying hard things about war. But it is 
a tribute to England that such a book 
wherein he could speak of England and 
France as two retired buiglars could see 
the light of day. An expression like 
this in Germany or Italy or Russia 
would have landed him in a concen- 
tration camp with the greatest despatch. 
But then this is just the reason why, 
in spite of his pacifism, he recognises 
that Hitler must be brought low, by 
force if possible, but he has no faith in 
this. and so he looks ahead and tries 
to see what steps can be taken to make 
wars impossible in the future. He has 
his own ideas, but he would like to 
leam from others. And so his quest 
begins. 

He goes to different people, whom he 
describes with rather disconcerting frank- 
ness, but whose names of course cannot 
be divulged. So they just figure as A to 
F. A is a good patriot, to whom Mr. 

@Joad willingly awards 90% marks for 
his sincerity, but gives a grudging 60% 
for his intellect, because A is against 
war and yet enters with zest into the 
spirit of war to bring Hitler to heel. B is 
a titled warSwinner and C is a woman, 
a hater of Huns, whose English patriot- 
ism would not rest content with any; 
thing less than ostracising the Germans 
as a race outside the pale of civilisation ; 
and yet who inconsistently admits that 


HIS COUNTRYMEN* 


e 

they are wonderfully good at music, 
can be very kind even to children and 
to animals and can keep Christmas 
better than it is kept anywhere else in 
the world. But these are “ superficial ” 
virtues and so her final verdict is for 
a Carthaginian peace ; German cities are 
to be razed, the land is to be 
ploughed and then sown with salt, and 
one out of every five German women 
1s to be killed off so that “they stopped 
breeding so many little Huns”. Inci- 
dentally we learn that this last wish 
marks a certain moral progress, when 
compared with the outpourings of another 
“patriot”, who “would annihilate 
every “living thing, man, woman and 
child, beast, bird and insect”; in fact, 
“Germany should be laid more desolate 
than the Sahara Desert...if I could 
have my way.” God forbid that he 
should have! And what are we to think 
of a learned bishop in England, a 
Christian bishop, who is quoted by the 
author as saying during the last war 
that “though God could not stop the 
European war, he did the next best 
thing by providing a million British 
recruits”? Mr. Joad must carry his 
readers with him. If war could make 
us forget our humanity, it must be bad. 
But then how to prevent war? 

Mr. Joad goes on to Mr. D, the 
reasonable pacifist, but his talk is found 
to be “a series of syllogisms rather 
than a call to high endeavour, a 
rationalization , of ‘selfishness, possibly 
even of cowardice ”. 

Mr. E has a high religion broad- 
based on genuine pacifism; he wins 
Mr. Joad’s admiration, but he despairs 
of the ordinary run of mankind catch- 
ing his afflatus. Absolute pacifism is 
utopian. Is there not something more 
practical? There is Miss F, an Oxford 





* Journey 
London. 8s. 6d.) 
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undergraduate, in her early twenties yet, 
but already a fiery Communist, who can 
justify and rationalise ‘anything that 
Lenin chose to do or Stalin chooses to 
do. A fine specimen of enthusiastic 
womanhood of to-day, but half-baked, 
one who could noz be taker? seriously. 

And so Mr. Joad is stranded on the 
high rocks of thought. He has no doubt 
that Hitler must e beaten. He seems 
to admit, however grudgingly, that if 
force is ever justified it is against 
Hitler. But he knows that Hitler's 
defeat will not end the possibility of 
war. And all his endeavours are bent 
upon making war impossible. Is this 
attainable, short oi a miraculous change 
in the hearts of men? 

In his final analysis of the ills of our 
modern world he detects one villain : 
the nationalist State. It is variously 


branded as the “contemporary foe of 
humgn happiness”, as “an obvious 
anachronism”, as an “idol” with all 
the cruelties attached to the worship of 
idols in primitive religions. And why 
should it be impossible to put a limit 
to this ogre? And how can it be limited 
except with the founding of a League 
of Nations that has the power to make 
itself felt by its rebellious members? 
And as a first step to it we must have 
Federal Union. It is not a new idea. 
People do talk of it, and Mr. Joad has 
done well to emphasise it in his own 
graphic way. It is undoubtedly a book 
for more settled times, when men and 
women can think clearly and are free 
from passions that turn ordinary decent 
men and women into vessels of wrath 
that talk of a Carthaginian peace. 


A. R. WADIA 


TIME AND CONSCIOUSNESS* 


As the title shows, the purport of this 
bock is that nothing dies in real time. 
The author makes a distinction between 
real time and pseudo-time. Pseudo-time 
appears to be the ume which is relative 
to my ego which functions through my 
brain in waking life. To this ego, the 
past has really passed; it is gone for 
ever. The future is not yet. The “now” 
is constantly moving. Both the past and 
the future are subjective and so unreal. 
The real time is the time 2 in which 
the ego itself is the object and 1s seen 
to function. It implies an observer who 
ig not bound to the body and who can 
observe the ego that is so bound. To 
this self the conterts of all time are 
equally pfesent. | ; 

What kas been in time’ 1 must remain 
unchanged, though present, throughout the 
eternity of time 2. Nothing which has 
been passed by the time 1 “ now-mark” 
dies in time. A rose which has 
bloomed once blooms for ever. 


This reminds us of the Sakshi in 
Vedanta, to whom the contents of all 
time are equally present. They are pre- 


sent through the very ignorance which 
the empirical ego professes of those con- 
tents. Vedanta would almost literally 
agree with Mr, Dunne’s contention :— 


Even those who assert that we must re- 
main forever ignorant of this or that fail 
to notice that igncrance which 1s recognised 
as ignorance cannot take the form of a 
terminating void. If you were completely 
ignorant of anything, you would not know 
iar there was such a thing to be ignorant 
about. . 


But if the contents of all time are in 
this sense immortal, this ıs still more so 
with our self. Nothing can bring the 
self to an end in real time. This Mr. 
Dunne proves by showing that the real® 
self is not rooted in the bagy. 


Now, you, I repeat, observe sense-data. 
You are not a conglomeration of sights and 
sourds and tastes and smells and pressures. 
.. Since the sense-data and their memory- 
mages are “paraileled” by activities of 
the material brain, what is there, in that 
game brain, which parallels the you who 
observe, objectively. those sense-data ? 


In another place he says :— 
You are alive. It is presumed in logic 





* Nothing Dies. By J. W. DUNNE. 


a 


(Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 3s, 6d.) 
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that you will remain alive unless there is 
evidence that something will happen to 
bring about a breach of continuity. Up to 
now the rraterialist, confining his argu- 
ment to terms of a pseudo-time, has been 
able to produce psycho-neural parallelism 
as evidence for the validity of his prophecy. 
I have destroyed the value of that garo 
by showing that his alleged “time” is 
merely a pseudo-time. It is his tum to 
move, and to prove that we die in real time. 

We agree with Mr. Dunne as to the 
immortality of the self. We also agree 
with him in the importance which he 
attaches to the self. According to him, 
the self cannot be described by any sci- 
ence. Or, as we should say, the self 
which describes cannot itself be included 
in any description. If we seek to study 
the physical world, we are led to certain 
ultimate problems which implicate the 
self. This self can never be*grasped or 
known. Mr. Dunne speaks of “a meta- 
phorical ‘stick’ the outer end of which 
was the objective world while the inner 
end was you”. He goes on, “And I 
asserted that, if you attempted to trace 
this stick inward, you would discover 
that the inner end receded as a rainbow 
recedes.” This recession would be in a 
series of steps known as a regress. He 
concludes that the ultimate knower can 
never be discovered. 

There are, however, certain points on 
which we cannot agree with the author. 
He thinks that there is no way out of 
the regress. We believe that every re- 
gress is the product of a wrong way of 
looking at things. The regress can be 
avoided if we admit an ultimate Knowl- 
edge beyond which we cannot go. This 
Knowledge, in our opinion, is possible. 
The mere recognition of the regress does 

enot solve anything. It is an indication 


oe 


of a view of things which cannot be ul- 
timately valid. Also, we do not agree 
with the conception of real time indicat- 
ed above. It is time in which the past, 
the present and the future are co-pre- 
sent, and in which nothing really hap- 
pens. Suth time is not time in any 
accepted sense of the term. We cannot 
creete anything in it. There can be 
no meaning for ethical values or any 
other values that can only be realised 
in time. We may mean by real time 
eternity itself. But then we cannot re- 
tain in it the temporal content in the 
form in which we experience that con- 
tent. If the temporal form is eliminat- 
ed, the content is bound to undergo a 
radical modification. What we can 
experience in eternity will not be any 
sense-content. Mr. Dunne says that 
there is nothing 


which can destroy your view of the whole 
“time, 1 past” of your sensory experience. 
adders 9 that you have ever known is 
immortal, but you see it in a new light and 
possessed of new values, 


We add that these new values cannot 
be externally attached to the old form. 
The new values must change the form 
itself. : 

The book is written without any 
mathematics and without technicalities. 
But it is not free from obscurity to the 
average reader. It is very difficult to 
get a clear idea of the author’s main 
thesis. One has to draw freely upon 
one’s imagination in omer to give sense 
and connectedness to the several points 
raised in different chapters. A non- 
technical summary of the author’s pre- 
vious works could easily have taken a 
more readable form. 

. - G. R. ` MALKANI 


e TESTING CLAIRVOYANCE* 


In THE ARYAN PATH for March 1936, 

I had occasion to review exhaustively 
' J. B. Rhine’s Extra-Sensory Perception. 
I indicated that, though in certain re- 
spects he seemed to be carrying coals to 


Newcastle as far as the Indian Psychol- 
ogy of Yoga embodied in standard 
Sanskrit classics was concemed, his 
attempt to offer scientific justification, 
under controlled laboratory conditions, 





(Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
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of Extra-Sensory Perception, ie., percep- 
tion through other the known 
physiologically recognised channels of 
communication with external reality, 
would be readily welcomed in India, 
This volume, which Dr. Rhine and his 
co-workers (Pratt, Smith, Stuart and 
Greenwood) have fittingly celebrated 
the Diamond Jubilee of scientific recogni- 
tion of Extra-Sensory Perception by 
publishing, only reinforces my original 
conclusion. It cortains not merely 
clarification of the many points con- 
nected with the metod, technique and 
statistical results, but. also a controversial 
examination of th2 criticisms urged 
against ESP and a -efutation of rival 
hypotheses. The final part deals with 
the contemporary sizuation and with 
some unsolved problems. 

Dr. Rhine has been quite fair to his 
critics. Chapters IV, V and VI, in which 
ESP tests and results are surveyed and 
thirty-five counter-hypotheses examined 
were sent to seven critics of ESP and 
such of the replies as were received 
have been published. Dr. Kennedy, it 
would seem, is the most uncompromis- 
ing critic. In additicn to these, I would 
draw attention to Chapter VII, in which 
published criticisms are controverted 
and Chapter XVIII ia which the present 
situation is sketched. 

Without repeating what I said in my 
previous notice, I would like to emphasize 
that a careful study of the literature 
available would* ccnvince the most 
confirmed opponent 27 the ESP school 
that in certain extraordinary cases 
perception of some g.fted—I would not 
hesitate to term them abnormal or super- 
normal—indgividuals & so uncanny that 
it does not depend-cn the recognize 
physiological channels of reception of 
sensory stimuli and o7 motor response. 

Dr. Rhine seems to have no first-hand 
knowledge of Yoga. He merely quotes 
some five sentences ‘rom the work of 
an Indian writer whick is based mainly 
on English translatiors I do not agree 
that Yoga is “ prescientific”. Of course, 
chronologically, the Yoga technique was 
perfected centuries b2zore the modern 
scientific era. Factually and methodolog- 


ically, however, there is nothing either 
prescientific or unscientific about Yoga. 
Dr. Rhine’s work kas failed to take note 
of two profoundly significant aspects of 
ESP which Yoga stresses. One is percep- 
tion of objects without the aid of known 
sense-organs, in defiance of the laws of 
time and space. The second is more 
serious, and more profound. Certain 
objects like self, soul, or mind, the exist- 
ence of which is postulated by Yoga, are 
in their nature and constitution inacces- 
sible to sense-perception. These are easily, 


clearly and distinct’y perceived by ESP. . 


The “Vibhooti-Pada” of the Yoga- 
Sutras records some striking instances of 
ESP :—(1) Knowledge of the meaning 
of the sounds and signs produced by liv- 
ing creatures, especially the language of 
animals, (2) knowledge of previous 
lives, castes, communities etc., (3) per- 
ception of the thoughts of others, (4) 
perception of objects separated by time 
and space and (5) perception of the 
nature and the doings of the denizens 
of other planets. 

At present ESP is restricted to 
card-guessing. From this to ESP as 
envisaged by Yoga is a far, far cry. I 
dismiss, ag all rationalists must, the 
pinchbeck philosophers (Indian and 
European) -and the counterfeit Yogis 
who make a living by duping gullible 
folk with promises of perpetual youth, 
rosy romance ef hoc genus omne. Dr. 
Rhine notes that ESP is “ unconscious ”, 
“erratic”, and “unstable”, but the 
psycho-somatically purified or perfected 
perception of Yoga is CONSCIOUS, 
SYSTEMATIC and STABLE. The need of 
the hour is that a practising Yogi should 
be studied under laboratory conditions. 
Graduates and uncergradites picked 
at random, who may by courtesy be 
labelled “subjects” would ever be in 
an atmosphere of suspiciore under the 
best of controlled corditions. In Rhine’s 
work Indian psychologists acquainted 
With genuine Yoga will take sympathetic 
interest and, notwithstanding a million 
Kennedy’s, it must be admitted that ESP 
In para-psychological research has come 


10 stay. 
* R. Naca Raya SARMA 
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Arabic Thought and Its Place in His- 
tory. By De Lacy O'Leary, DR Re 
vised Edition. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., London. 12s.) 

This is the second and revised edition 
of a work which first appeared in 1922. 

There are conflicting views af to the 
nature, origin, extent and ultimate effect 
of Hellenistic influence on the cultural 
life of the early Muslims. Of the trans- 
mission of Hellenistic thought into the 
Muslim world through Syriac channels 
we have no doubt, but it is still a matter 
of opinion whether Latin Scholasticism 
introduced any remarkable changes into 
the religious life and thought of the 
Arabs. The neo-Platonists represented a 
very high standard of intellectual life and 
the cultural centres of the “classic age” at 
Athens imparted philosophical and scien- 
tific knowledge to the East. Even as early 
as in the fourth century, the Greek philos- 
ophy had crossed the Ægean waters and 
come into Syria, where a school was 
established at Nisibis in 310 A.D. by a 
band of Nestorian refugees who had 
fled from the persecutions of the intol- 
erant home church. But neither the 
Nestorian schism which is acclaimed as 
the stronghold of Greek culture till 439 
when the Emperor Zeno expelled its 
adherents, nor the seven neo-Platonist 
philosophers driven from their homes 
by Justinian to the Court of Nushirwan 
in 532, with their semi-philosophical, 
semt-missionary activities throughout 
Central Asia down to Arabia, succeeded 
in permeating the theological life of 
Islam. Much emphasis is laid on the 
Arab reception of Aristotelian philosophy 

eand on the Mu‘tazilites, whose doctrines 
are said to Jave been “remodelled and 
propagated under the influence of the 
philosophy of Aristotle” 1 but, strange 
as it may appear, all the chief exponents 
of this schod!, viz., al-Färābi, Ibn Sind, 
Ibn Rushd and others, were devout 
Muslims, who did not dare assail the 
fundamental principles of the Faith. 
A breach between philosophy and dogma, 
to a certain extent, was undoubtedly 


effected by them, but it is quite prepos- 
terous to think with Dr. O’Leary that 
“the Aristotélian philosophy was re- 
ceived by the Muslim world as a reve- 
lation supplementing the Quren.” 


We can ell believe Steiner when he 
says? that “the Arabic Aristotelians 
were properly rather Natural Scientists 
than philosophers”. Their most signal 
achievements were in the observation of 
natural phenomena, above all those of 
medicine and astronomy, but they never 
succeeded in disintegrating the tradi- 
tional theology of Islam. The Muslim 
interest in Greek philosophy, whicn re- 
sulted in the translation of a large 
number of works into Arabic, was pure- 
ly academic rather than philosophical, 
hence we feel constrained to agree with 
Dr. O'Leary when he says :— 


Thus the Quran and Aristotle were read 
together as supplementing one another in 
perfec? good faith, but inevitably the con- 
clusions, and still more perhaps the method 
of Greek philosophy began to act as a 
powerful solvent on their traditional beliefs. 


Even the theory of the neo-Platonic 
origin of mysticism is as doubtful as 
the association of its fundamental doc- 
trines exclusively with Vedanta or with 
Buddhism ; and here Dr. O'Leary has 
been overzealous in establishing his hy- 
pothesis, To take an example, he des- 
cribes Tawhid*or the doctrine of Uni- 
fication as “the final union of the soul 
with God”, in a way closely resembling 
the neo-Platonic teaching and wrongly 
adds that the exercise of the intuitive 
faculty of reason is not essential for its 
attainment. He goes a step further 
in the misrepresentation of the doctrine 
of Hal#! or incarnation, which he calls 
“Tawhid taking płace in this present 
life” ; undoubtedly he is quoting from 
the Kitab al-Tewasin, when he remarks 
that her: “the Deity or God enters the 
human soul in the same way that the 
soul at birth enters the body”. This 
teaching according to his conviction is 
‘a fusion of old pre-Islamic Persian 
beliefs as to incarnation and the philo- 





1 Dozy’s L'Islamisme, in Chauvin’s French translation, pp. 205-207. 





2 Die Mu'taziliien oder Freidenker im Islam, p. 5. 
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sophical theories 
He adds :— i 
_ This is an extremely interesting illustra- 
tion of the fusion ot Oriental and Hellen- 
istic elements in Sufism and shows that the 
theoretical doctrines of Sufism, whatever 
they may have borrowed from Persia and 
India, receive their interpretative hypotheses 
from neo-Platonism. 

l Similarly the dozzine of Fana, which 
18 universally admitted on all hands to 
be of Indian origin has been exclusive- 
ly associated with the teachings of the 


of neo-Platonism ”. 


The Search for Truth. By SRI 
KRISHNA Prem. (Ecokland, 1, Sankara 
Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. Rs. 3/-) 

This is a collection of essays, as in- 
structive in substance as delightful in 
form, on Hindu spiztual ideals, by a 
gifted mind and an earnest seeker after 
truth. . 

Man’s highest object in life is to place 
himself in right relations with the Su- 
preme Reality, by cedicating to its ser- 
vice his intellect, will and feeling. The 
means for the realization of this aim are 
lucidly explained in several esszys, partic- 
ularly in those which deal with “The 
Fourfold Path of Ethical Discipline”, 
“The Bhakti-Sadharc” and “ The Wor- 
ship of God”. Neither the study of 
sacred scriptures nor the guidance, when- 
ever possible, of = properly qualified 
teacher, should be neglected. Books, 
however, are useful only in so far as they 
enable us to understand that truth is 
within us. The true Guru is the “ Light 
which is reflected in tae SATTVIC BUDDHI ” 
and which gives us knowledge free from 
all doubt and hesitation. The little book 
is a manual of spiritual life by one who 
speaks out of the fulness of his experi- 
ence. 

In his striking essay on “ The Birth of 
Sri Krishna”, the actnor points out the 
symbolical or inner significance of the 
great passage in the Gita in which the 
Divine Charioteer says that he is born 
from age to age for the salvation of the 
good, the destruction of the wicked and 
the establishment of Dharma. 


If, as ordinarily understood, the destruc- 


neo-Platonists ; an assertion which the 
authog has failed to establish. In the 
case of the doctrine of the “ unitive 
state” he is quite uncertain whether it 
was borrowed from Buddhism, Gnosti- 
cism or neo-Piatonism but, strange as it 
mzy appear, he says :— 

But in this as in other parts of Sufi spe- 
culation it seems that the constructive 
theory employed in forming a theological 
system was neo-Platonic : even in mysticism 

e Greek mind exercised its influence im 
analysing and constzucting hypotheses, 

BIKRAMA JIT HASRAT 


tion of the wicked took place at the end of 
the Dwäpura Yuga, ıt 1s no consolation to 
those who seek ion now. 


Our true enemies are not without but 
within us * they are desire, anger, greed, 
delusion, envy and pride, and they are 
overcome when fhe Divine Spirit mani- 
fests itself in ourselves. 

If it were not ungracious to quarrel 
with one who is entitled to our grati- 
tude, it might be observed that in his 
otherwise admirable essay on “ Cruelty 
anc Religion” our author is less than 
just to Sankara and Raém&nuja. If they 
are open to censure for quoting with- 
out protest, in their commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras, the Smriti injunction 
that the ears of a Sudra who hears the 
Veda should be Alled with molten lead 
and lac, we should not forget that San- 
kara did not hesitate to declare that, one 
whe looked upon the phenomenal world 
in the light of non-duality was his Guru, 
whether he was a Chandala or a Dwija, 
and that Ram&nuja accepted a Sudra for 
his teacher and encouraged the spiritual, 
uplift of even Panchamas. 

In the essay on “ The™Pollution of 
Temples” the author gives weighty rea- 
sons for allowing the so-called untouch- 
ables to offer worship in Hindu temples. 
It is a pleasure to quote from the essay 
the words of Pramathanatha Tarkabhu- 
Shan :— 

In whatsoever caste he may have been 
born. he who has abandoned low conduct 


and in whose clean heart BHAGAWAT BHAKTI 
has arisen, he is touchable, he is pure. 


e N. NARASIMHA Moorty 
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Holy Images. Four Lectures given on 
Lord Gifford's Foundation in tha Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 1933. By EDWYN 
BEvAN. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 


The subject of image-worship is one 
of the most important in the sfudy of 
religion, and the present work on it by 
Edwyn Bevan is scholarly, instructive 
and extremely interesting. The author 
does not deal with Hindu image-worship 
at length as he does with the Western 
pagan and the Christian. His views on 
Hinduism are based on three works, Ru- 
dolf Otto’s Gottheit und Gottheiten der 
Arier, Lajpat Rai’s The Arya Samaj, 
and Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Had he consulted an ortho- 
dox Hindu who is well acquainted with 
the subject he could have had an ade- 
quate appreciation of what the Hindu 
thinks about holy images. 

Swami Dayanand was sbocked to find 
a mouse climbing up the image of Siva, 
either because he identified the image 
with Siva himself or because, though 
treating it as a symbol, he doubted its 
holiness in that Siva allowed an unclean 
creature to climb up it. Many illiterate 
and ignorant people in their unreflective 
moments identify the image with the god 
but the great majority treat the image 
only as a symbol. That Hindu religious 
art is preéminently symbolic is accepted 
by many interpreters. The four hands 
of the image of Vishnu, for example, do 
not signify that Vishnu has actually four 
hands, but that he has supernormal 
power. The disc or the wheel in one of 
his hands is not really a weapon but the 

“wheel of time. Thus everything about 
the image isesymbolic of something cos- 
mic and philosophical. 

Not only images but also stories about 
gods, it is sajd, have three meanings, the 
Gdhyatmic, the Gdhidaivic, and the adhi- 
bhautic. The first is the absolute or the 
philosophical meaning, the second, the 
religious meaning or the meaning in terms 
of gods and demons, and the third, the 
gross or physical meaning. Thus there 
is the Adhydtmarémayana or the philo- 
sophical Rém@yana, in whigh Rama and 


the other characters do not represent gods 
or human beings, but philosophical prin- 
ciples. Similarly the images too have a 
philosophical meaning. For instance in 
the Bhagavadgita, when Krishna shows 
his visvaruba or world-form to Arjuna, he 
says that hê is Kala or time. Here Kāla 
may mean physical time, or the god 
Mahdkala who is worshipped in Ujjain, 
or reality in its temporal aspect, that is, 
the Absolute in its relation to the spa- 
tio-temporal world. The picture of this 
reality is drawn in many books as a big 
human being with many hands, out of 
whose mouth the whole creation, includ- 
ing humanity, is issuing and into which 
it is enterirg to be crushed between the 
teeth. Woodroff’s Garland of Letters 
interpreting Kali, the terrible figure which 
is the feminine aspect of Kala, would be 
interesting reading in this connexion. 

This aspect of the significance of the 
holy images is not discussed by Bevan. 
The question with which he mainly occu- 
pies himself is whether images are to be 
worshipped and whether they are to be 
thought of as representing God, but not 
how they are to represent God. But a 
discussion of the latter would have bet- 
ter elucidated the former question. The 
aim of image-worship is not merely to 
give a god to the ignorant but to create 
in them a sense or feeling of the ulti- 
mate reality ; dall it numen or the nou- 
menon. When it is admitted that it 
cannot be thought of as having forms 
that we know of, how dre we to think of 
it except symbolically ? Then arises the 
question, what sort of symbols is to be 
used? The symbol must be capable of 
producing in our minds, when it is 
meditated upon, a feeling that is ade- 
quate to reality. - 

Not only cart no image represent God, 
but also no picture can represent man or 
any other thing. The latter is only a 
generalised notion of the former. Hence 
both representations may be forbidden. 
Still they are symbols, clues to the ori- 
ginal which can never be thought of in 
its purity. 

Then there is the question whether the 
idea of the divine is to,be produced by 
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anything mundane The Hindu sees no 
objection to it. If the world is God’e 
creation, it is nct absolutely unholy and 
somehow must be capable of guiding our 
minds towards ‘sod. And how it is tc 
guide us, that is, what the form of the 
object that is to guide us should be, is 
only a question of expediency. Bevan’: 
own view is sounc, that every help mar 


The Beginninzs of Gnostic Christianiis. 
By L. Gorpon RYLANDS, B.A, BSC, 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
15s.) 

By Gnostic Caristianity the authcr 
of this erucite study means tre 
Christianity o: Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel. His book is mostly devoted to 
an intensive e<acrination of the gnosis 
doctrine of Jewish-Gnostic communiti2s 

in the first Christian century, a pericd 
of religious syncretism in the course of 
which there crose Jewish sects ‘deeply 
infiltrated by Greek Philosophy and 
what the auibor calls, “oriencal 
theosophy ”—sects like the Naassen2s, 
the Peratai, the Sethians and the 
Clementines. About the nature and 
teaching of th2se sects there is, however, 
little extant knowledge and such as thare 
is derives largely from late sources, ég., 
Philo, Origen and Josephus. For this 
reason the arguments of Drews, Robert- 
son and Smith to the effect that -he 
name of Jests was applied to the pre- 
Christian Messiah (Christos) are lacking 
in force. 

But Mr. Rylands marshals his 
evidence ascutely. He emphatically 
declares that “ The Christology of the 
Gnostic sects was evolved in complete 
independence o: the Gospel story anc of 
the person of Jesus” The inference fol- 
lows, théugh Mr. Ryland$ does not dab- 
orate it, tha: Paulinism and Johamine 
mystical Christology have their soarce 
in the Gnost.c sects. Jesus was a divine 
name before the Christian era. Dousbt- 
less it was; but that of itself mak2s a 
flimsy case against the actual existence 
of the Jesus of the Gcspels. Nor dces it 
appear to us that the author’s exhatstive 
and iluminatrg study of the Odes of 

` 


be taken from the material object and 
from. sense-stimulation to produce m 
ourselves the, consciousness oi the higher 
reality. 

The book contains discussions on 
many connected topics to refer to which 
1s not possible in this review, but which 
the reader may profitably read himself. 
The work is undoubtedly a valuable one. 

P. T. RAJU 


Solomon—a psalm-book of one of the 
heretical Jewish sects—adds materially to 
his primary case. The Odist breathes 
the atmosphere of the Wisdom literature, 
not of the New Testament ; his Christos 
is not the Christian’s Lord. That can 
be granted ; but there is still no irrefut- 
able case against critics hke Guignebert 
who maintain that the Gospel Jesus was 
an actual personage who was fitted into 
the mythological framework of his time. 
As Guignebert says, “Christian propa- 
ganda created, developed and elaborated 
a Chnst myth at the expense of Jesus. 
But it did not invent Jesus himself... .” 
Yet it is true that we know very little 
about the historic Jesus: the grains of 
information we glean from the Gospels 
have become very dubious mountains. 
Jesus the propnet and teacher becomes 
Christ the Saviour-God. This trans- 
formation professing Christians will have 
sooner or later to recognise, and books 
Le Mr. Rylands’s will help them to do 


» vet in one sense, the traditionalist 
Christian is perhaps nearer the truth than 
the old-school liberal, The New Testa- 
ment as a whole, taken at its face value, 
is aglow with the conviction that Jesus, 
is the Chrisz, the veritable Son of God. 
That, says the liberal, it mythology. 
Well and good, mythology it is ; but the 
liberal’s Perfect Man is sheer romanti- 
cism. That then is the difemma forced 
upon thinking Christians to-day. They 
must boldly recognise the presence of 
myth in their Christianity; discover 
and interpret the essential and universal 
meaning of this myth; and at all costs 
preserve the Christian ethic of love to 
God and Man. 

æ LesLie BELTON 
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Poltergeists. By SACHEVERELL SIT- 
WELL. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., Logdon. 
15s.) as 

Readers of this book are repeatedly 
warned that they should expect no ex- 
planation of the stories related. In fact 
Mr. Sitwell insists that no such explana- 
tion exists. The result is a volume of 
uncertain entertainment though it might 
so easily have been made of more than 
passing interest, a book of valuable in- 
struction at a time when the “ world” of 
which it treats is playing so vital a rôle 
in human affairs. 

We may therefore be excused if we 
leave these stories to the tasual reader 
and seek in the teachings of pagan 
philosophers, the Hermetists, the Gnos- 
tics, the Egyptians and the Greeks, keys 
tc the rationale of poltergeist phenomena 
which, far from denying, they taught as 
a science. 

Poltergeists have long been known in 
the East as a class of elementals or 
nature forces, good or bad, each class 
having a name which afforded the key 
to the nature of its activities. These for- 
ces, conscious but not self-conscious, and 
devoid of will, are the servile agents of 
those whose power is derived from 
a knowledge of the occult laws of nature, 
but they obtain complete mental and 
moral sway over the medium, certain 
vicious types enticing their victims to end 


The Man from Heaven. By A. C. 
GARRETT. ‘George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.. London. 8s. 6d.) 

æ This book claims to be “a simpler 
and more complete life of Christ than 
many that have recently appeared, a re- 
statement of the subject embodying the 
results of the latest scholarship and yet 
designed for te general reader”. It cer- 
tainly is a popular, as distinct from a 
scholarly, narrative of the life of Jesus 
and the author tries to make it vivid by® 
references to his own experiences in Pal- 
estine, first-hand acquaintance with the 
land of Jesus’ activities being an invalu- 
able asset to a narrator of his life. 

But the effort made by tMe writer to 


by suicide a life of moral degradation. 
While some delight in the freshly spilt 
blood o: war on which they thrive, 
others are satisfied with the tricks of 
which Mr. Sitwell writes. Known as 
gnomes, sylphs, fairies, djins etc., they 
are the Soul of the elements, the capri- 
cious forces in Nature acting under one 
immutable Law, inherent in these Centres 
of Force and subject to the trained WILL 
of man. 

Hosts of these elementals are constant- 
ly magnetically attracted and repelled 
by our thoughts. Some remain to enter in- 
to certair: aspects of our constitution and 
have to do with the building of character, 
birth and death, fate and free-will, 
moods and many diseases. More than a 
hint as to the extraordinary power of 
individuals who can accomplish the good 
or evil they would without apparently 
lifting a finger is not hard to discern. 

fet Mr. Sitwell leaves these interest- 
ing .aspects of the question untouched 
and contents himself with tale telling. 

Those interested in the philosophy 
arising from the subject of poltergeists 
should study Madame Blavatsky’s Isis 
Unveiled as well as certain of her articles 
devoted to this and kindred subjects. 
There they will find not only those 
scientific explanations denied by Mr. 
Sitwell, but phenomena of infinitely more 
extraordinary and thrilling character. 


D. C. T. 


. 
weave a continuous narrative out of the 
often condicting records in the Gospels 
seems to be uncritical. Thus he finds 
room for two cleansings of the Temple, 
one at the beginning of the ministry ac- 
cording to the Johannine Gospel and the 
other at its close according to the far 
more probable Synoptic tradition. Then 
again, no discrimination is made between 
the divergent accounts of Jesus’ baptismal 
experience and the testimony of John the 
Baptist in the Synoptics and in the 
Fourth Gospel. Although recent criti- 
cism is inclined to admit the greater 
veracity of the Fourth Gospel in certain 
details, yez nothing has shaken the con- 
sensus of Poom scholarship that the 
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Synoptics, especial_y Mark, give the ba- 
sic outline of the life of Jesus and that 
St. John’s narrative is àt fundamental 
variance with thet in its general con- 
ception and presertation. 

The book takes its title from the au- 
thor’s interpretaticn of the*term Son of 
Man, which Jesus constantly used with 
reference to himself. The Messianic 
consciousness of J2sus—‘‘ Son of Man” 
was one of the many Messianic titles 
current ‘at the time—is a subject wrapt 
in mystery and freugkt with controversy. 
There are those wio hold that the whole 
Messianic concept was a delusion and 
that Jesus, in so far as he shared that 
expectation, was himself deluded. But 
our author makes Jesus conscious while 
on earth of being already the Superna- 
tural Messiah, thə Man from Heaven. 
He even traces tte genesis of the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth to Jesus’ con- 
sciousness of having entered this world 
by such a supernacurel process ! 


In view of this stupendous claim for , 


his hero it is strange that the author 
tries to give naturalistic interpretations 
to the miracles and even to the resurrec- 
tion and the ascersion of Jesus. In his 
account of the ra.sing of the dead son 


The Pattern of Freedom. In Prose and 
Verse chosen by 3RUCE L. RICHMOND. 
(Faber and Faber L-d., London. 7s. 6d.) 

An anthologyecf verse and prose on 
the subject of Freedom, selected from 
the works of the great Thinkers of the 
West, both ancient and modem. A 
welcome publication in these days of 
oppression, of political domination and 
of persorial slavery when freedom of 
speech and liberty cf theught are being 
assailed and threatened on every side. 

It is another bcok of war propaganda 
but of the highest <ype. Though not 
free from national conceit and the pride 
of race, it has, or. the whole, an elevat- 
ing effect, tending to lift the mind and 
the heart from the humdrum round of 
everyday existence to eternal things. 
“ Think on the sezd ye spring from! Ye 
were made not to live life of brute beasts 
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of the widow of Nain the analogy is 
brought in of a lady seriously hurt and 
thought to be dead but restored by 
prompt measures, and the suggestion is 
made that “the blood must have been 
warm about the young man’s heart”! 
Evenein the case of the raising of 
Lazarus, who, according to the Johan- 
nine narrative, which is the only 
authority for this incident and which tue 
best scholars reject as unhistorical ,in 
spite of its dramatic setting, was four 
days dead and had been laid in the 
tomb, the question is mooted, “ Was he 
wholly dead at all?” and the suggest- 
ion is made. that Jesus’ prayers may 
have maintained some life in him ! 
Surprisingly little is made of the teach- 
ings of the historic Jesus, with their 
vast implications and their dynamic ap- 
plicability to the problems of war and 
peace, of Life and Death, even twenty 
centuries after they were uttered. The 
Man from Heaven may delight the ima- 
gination of those who accept the super- 
natural claims for Jesus the Messiah, but 
will have little appeal to those who see 
the kernel of the Gospel in the teachings 
and death of the Man of Nazareth. 


S. K. GEORGE 


of the field but follow virtue and knowl- 
edge unafraid.” Ail that is good and 
true and beautiful in England and in 
the Englishman, in social and political 
life, in war and peace, is brought out 
and held up as an ideal model, the 
imitation of which is the price of free- 
dom.~ Sir Bruce Richmond has righthe 
perceived that a country’s “peace will 
not be won by conquest and obliteration : 
it must be invented and constructed and 
maintained by endless effort, such as is 
given now to the perfectioneof war”, and 
he builds up a wide vision of freedom, 
embracing every form of liberty, includ- 
Sing liberty of mind and freedom of ex- 
pression. “He wishes to break every 
yoke all over the world which hinders 
his ‘brother from acting after his 


thought,’ 
me ° M. L. 
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Margaret Fuller : Whetstone of Genius. 
By Mason Wane. (The Viking Press, 
Inc, New York. $3.50) ‘ 

During recent years the .Transcenden- 
talist group who wrote'in the United 
States during the thirties, forties and 
fifties of the last century, ineluding 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott 
and Dickinson, have been removed from 
che dusty closets of obscunty and in- 
troduced to the present generation. Of 
this illustrious group, not the least was 
Margaret Fuller. 

This “strange, misty figure, living 
chiefly in apocryphal anecdotes” has 
been brought to life in real flesh and 
blood by Mason Wade in his Marga- 
ret Fuller: Whetstone of Genius. “She 
is a myth and a legend”, says the 
author, but this carefully written book 
can hardly be read without the realiza- 
tion that Margaret Fuller was a very 
real individual who wielded a powerful 
influence the effects of which are present 
with us to-day. She has been largely 
forgotten because her writings have not 
lived as have those of her contemporaries, 
and former biographies have been quite 
inadequate. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was the leader 
of the Transcendentalist group. He was 
a close friend and an admirer of Marga- 
ret Fuller. 

A leader of the Feminist movement, 
Margaret Fuller wrote the first book 
which clearly outlined that struggle. 
The book had wide currency in its day. 
She did much also to familiarize Ameri- 
can readers with the masterpieces of 
German literature, though that language 


avas hardly known in the United States 


j5 


when she began. She promoted interest 
in art and #f literature, and predicted 
and urged the coming of the day when 
America would have an art and a lit- 
erature of itẹ own. The golden era of 
literature and of culture in the New 
England of the second quarter of the 
last century is more easily understood 
in the light of this clear and altogether 
brilliant biography of a great and some- 
times misunderstood American woman. 

Coming from a long line of arrogant 
but brilliant ancestors, Maggaret was no 


exception tc the tradition of her house. 
Her father, at first disappointed that she 
was not a boy, determined to give her 
a classical education that would rival 
that of the best educated young men. 
Thus very early she flew in the face of 
convention. ® Subjected to unbelievably 
rigorous standards, she began to read 
Latin at six. She was driven through 
long hours every day to study languages 
and the masterpieces of philosophy and 
of literature, Daylight hours were not 
enough but she studied far into the night. 
At last these pursuits became a passion 
and a hab:t with her. At the end of a 
long day, when the child did retire, she 
went to bed only to struggle with spec- 
tral illusions, nightmares and somnam- 
bulism. This precocious child carried 
with her into adulthood many of the 
quirks and abnormalities of her child- 
hood. 

Learned in all that cultured persons 
were expected to know, she was a leader 
among men and women at a time when 
women were expected to keep their 
opinions to themselves, She was the 
editor of T'he Dial, the influential journal 
of the Transcendentalists. In addition 
to teachirg children, she conducted the 
famous “ Conversations” for the women 
of Bostor: and later also for the men. 
She beceme the first columnist for 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune and 
a foremost literary critic of the day. 
During her tour through Europe she sent 
dispatches to The Ney York Tribune. 
For morths she gave herself to the 
struggle for Roman freedom. 

Margaret was eccentric, self-critical, 
morbid at times and suffered because of 
her lack of beauty. But again she swam 
high on the waves of elation‘ when she 
was the leader,in hèr “ Conversations ”. 
She, as well as others, knew that her 
power lay in conversation rather than 
in her pen. Deeply in earnest about the 
promotion of the Feminist cause and the 
establishment of a truly American liter- 
ature and art, she worked so constantly 
and so intensely that she often became 
ill in mind and in body. 

Filled with a passion for life, yet given 
too muca to her scholarship to taste life 
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fully, she had a side that was little 
known in her owr. time and which has 
been brought out only by her present 
biographer. She Icnged to have a family 
of her own but ber efforts in this direc- 
tion were ill-fated. She fell in love with 
a rascal from New York &nd followed 
him to Europe tefore she realized her 
folly. In Italy, in her late thirties, she 
married an impcverished Italian mar- 
chese. For months she kept her marriage 
and the birth of haz son secret even from 
her mother. 

Her writings reveal the psychological 
change that came about in her after the 
birth of her chiki. “She had found 
happiness in being a woman and in 
fulfilling a woman’s natural duties, and 
the long struggle between her masculine 
and feminine traits was ended at last.” 
But her happiness was short-lived. After 


Science and Geeia. By T. N. Roy. 
(Printed by the Author for limited 
free distribution az 15-A Shyamananda 
Read, Calcutta.) 

Since Wilkins introduced the Gita to 
the Western world nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago many have followed 
in his footsteps. Many more have 
written exegeses which so terrify the 
timid that they shun a’ book which at 
once appeals to the heart of a child and 
has the powerto p1zzle the most astute 
metaphysician—t% Look which ts meant 
for all. 

A member of tha American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Mr. 
Roy has no mean teputation. He is 
anxious to popularize the Gita by a 
justification of Sr Krishna’s teachings 
in the light of that Westefn science which, 
until it felt the reaccion from Madame 
Blavatsky’s work, was grossly materi- 
alistic. “ All thoughtiul men ”, he writes, 
“are against such combination (of reli- 
gion and science) for the reason that the 
best interests of both would be served 
by keeping them separate”, yet his out- 
line of Einstein’s, Feimann’s, Edding- 
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much hardship and frequent reiterations 
of her fear of impending doom, she, 
together with her son and her husband, 
lost her life in z tragic death at sea, at 
the age of forty years. 

Margaret was a unique product of an 
advaneed classical education forced upon 
a precocious but an immature mind. A 
woman a century ahead of her time in 
cultural training and thinking, she w=% 
wise, witty, fanciful, sarcastic, prophetic, 
sentimental and courageous, all in ome 
peculiar mixture. 

Margaret Fuller : Whetstone of Gentus 
is carefully and accurately written and 
is delightful -reading, In a clear-cut 
manner it throws light on the inclusive 
and all-but-meaningless term “ Transcen- 
dentalism ”. It gives a better understand- 
ing of tife period and of its leading 
figures than can otherwise be had. 


FRANK R. MILLER 


ton’s and James’s ideas on space, cosmic 
geometry and psychology supported by 
copious footnotes is just such an attempt 
to combine them, He sees no disparity 
between the negations of science and a 
belief in an almost Jehovistic miracle- 
working deity. 

Mr. Roy’s scientific acumen may have 
widened his field of knowledge; it has 
not deepened his spiritual understand- 
ing and his book, published for the 
“ well-educated. ...who through adverse 
circumstances have lost their peace of 
mind”, is not calculated to bring solace 
to the heart in need of a rendition per- 
chance less learned but more mystical, 
more poetic, more divinely human. ag 

The Gita is essentially a personal 
book and when all is said and done, 
when commentaries, essays and exegeses 
have been laid aside, we turn to the 
simple, honest words of Lord Krishna 
whose message is to the heart, and 
through it to the head—whose teaching 
“demands no intellectual acrobatics as a 
sine qua non to its understanding, and 
whose spirit no commentary, howeve-- 
leamed, can finally reveal. 


. H. T. V 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


~ 


No thoughtful student of internation- 
al’ relations can ignore the part played 


—=—Hy economics in world affairs. Its rôle 


is, in fact, more likely to be exaggerated 
than minimised. Mr. Thomas John 
Watson, Honorary President of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
whose article “ After the War—What?” 
is reprinted in International Conciliation 


—for September brands unsound economics 


as “one of the major causes of war and 
of most of our national troubles”. It is 
indisputably a cause but it is not a pri- 
mary cause. It has to be traced to its 
root in human attitude. That root is 
selfishness, national and individual. Self- 
ishness includes more than the crude and 
frank acquisitiveness that by common 
consent deserves the name; and it must 
be admitted that the threat which isola- 
tion offers to the industrial structure of 
the U.S.A. looms large in the backgrourd 
of Mr. Watson’s argument. 

He does well, however, to insist on a 
post-war basis for the international ex- 
change of goods and services “that will 
be just as fair to one country as to an- 
other, regardless of size”. Absolute 
justice, of course, can make no difference 
between the many and the few. The 


mee roblem of how “to give security to all 


nations of the world and to all people”, 
he declares, “will not be confined to any 
one country, any one race, or any one 
religion, but will be a world problem 
which must be dealt with fairly ”. 
Fairness to all is a noble ideal but its 
objectification calls for widespread and 
drastic reorientation of thought. Thet 
is no place in such a scheme for cut- 
throat competition either for raw mate- 
‘als or for markets ; no place for imperi- 
‘list exploitation. Fairness to all must be 
xognized as incompatible with exclusive 


se 


ends of verse 
Ari sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


national interest. But until the basis for 
a regenerating practical Brotherhood is 
laid in the minds and in the hearts of 
men universal equity must remain a 
pious hope. An effective will to justice 
demands the acceptance by the leaders in 
all countries, if not by the majority, of 
human solidarity as a fact in nature 
because the ensouling Spirit is one in all, 
and of the corollary axiom that to wrong 
one man or one nation is to injure in the 
long run not only oneself but also the 
whole of humanity. A higher ideal even 
than ‘*Service before self” is “ self-for- 
getting service”. A greater American 
than Mr. Watson glimpsed this ideal 
nearly a century and half ago. George 
Washington expressed the spirit which, 
generally adopted, would leave no room 
for the self-seeking that leads to injustice 
and ultimately to war :— 

My first wish is to see the whole world in 
peace, and the inhabitants of it as one band 


of brothers, striving who should contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind. 


Through the smoke ofthe European 
conflagration some thofightful and con- 
scientious men seem to be groping their 
way, slowly but surely, to nobler social 
and economic ideals. And the conviction 
is spreading that Something must be done 
about those ideals now, before victory, 
relieving the tension of uncertainty, allows 
resolution and ©ffort to flag. 

An editorial in The Manchester Guard- 
ian for August 28th endorses Mr. Church- 
ill’s statement that many ideas about the 
future shape of Europe “are held in 
common by all good men and all free 
men” but insists that 
the discussion and sifting of those ideas by 
good men of all countries must not wait 
till victory is won. We have to make it 
clear that we do not wish to substitute for 
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a world order designed to suit Germany a 
world order cesigned to suit Britain, and 
that no selfish interests will be allowed to 
thwart ot embarrass the common purpose. 

A world order is referred to, but does 
even such a Drozd and liberal organ as 
The Menchester Guardian take a genuine 
world view? It is easy to deride the 
German schocl maps that in the early 
years of this century showed the Reich 
drawn out of scale with the rest of Europe 
as its insignificant fringe, but in the mind 
of the average European, be he statesman 
or commoner, does not Europe occupy 
the centre of the map in much the same 
way, with the vast remainder of the land 
suriace of the ziote serving as a decora- 
tive fringe? Not a Europe of free peo- 
ples but a would of free peoples should 
he the aim of England in this war. 

And the cortemplated reform in the 
world order to >e effective must begin at 
home—in the Empire. 


Professor Harold J. Laski, writing in 
Time and Tid2 for August 31st, sees 
Britain’s setting of her own house in 
order as necessery ‘not as a promise in 
a distant future” but as a Lving part of 
her war effort. It will not do to wait 
until the war is won to try to end impe- 
cialism and unenployment and to work 
Zor educational reconstruction and foi 
social justice anc an equality that ignores 
race and colour and creed, instead of 
making them rart of the strategy cf 
winning the war. 

We who séei™%g incite those ~ragic masses 
to revolt whom tne outlaws have conquer- 
ed cannot stir them z0 hope end exhilara- 
t-on and courage DEST hy drawing cheques 
upon the credit cf future. e secure 
political rebellion abe by building social 
Justice at home ; in war there i3 no precept 
but practice. Anc in war there is no high 
road to the heart of .& people save through 
the power of the magnanimity which is 
built upon faith in tke transcendent aim. 

And let none fancy that only the under- 
privileged would tenefit from the contem- 

` plated social reforms and the elimination 
of the wide inequalities of wealth which 
Professor Laski condemns. The luxu- 
rious lives of careless indifference and of 
selfish indulgence lec by many at the 
upper end of the social scale bear a direct 
relation to the peaury and the privation 
` 
e 


at the lower end and are at least as uw 
wholesome ĝas the latter for the indiv 
duals concerned and no less dangerous tc 
society. Another writer in the same 
issue of Time and Tide quotes a Mayfair 
millionaire as saying wistfully, “ After 
the war there won’t, please God, be any 
young womer: living the kind of life my 
daughters and their friends have liv 
A social worker, who heard him, remaie 
ed—‘“ Not a terribly important peace 
aim.” But the columnist disagrees :— 

The life led by the millionaire’s daughters 
destroys them, body, soul and mind. And 
when any gro:p in a community is being 
destroyed body, soul and mind, the whole 

tary system, cf society is infected. 4 

kind spiritual typhus is produced whic 
spreads to quarters far removed from t! 
focus of decay. 

Society *is one and its health, like tk 
of any organism, depends upon the heal. 
of all its parts. 


In the second issue for 1940 of Heche 
e Ideas (Buencs Aires) Sefior Rene Jime 
nez Malaret considers a question which 
all subject peopies may well ask respecting 
their own counvries : “ Will Independence 
Solve Porto Rico’s Problems?” Sefior 
Malaret’s analvsis is pertinent because a 
situation like our own has its value as a 
mirror. The pcsition of the Porto Ricans 
is fairly typical of that of any people 
under the imperialistic domination of a 
race that differs from it in physica 
complexion and that erects the paltr 
difference in pigmentation to the dignity 
of a cultural barrier. 


In spite of all that can be said against 
Spain as a colonizing power, her adminis- 


tration was at kast not marred by thase. 


racial prejudice which hag. borne heavily 
upon the island since it was is ceded in 1898 
to the United States, the dominant ma 

jority of whose people, especially in th. 
South, share to the fullethe senseles 

Anglo-Saxon pride of race. Under Spanish 
tule there had been miscegenation in 
Porto Rico to such an extent that there 
were no hard-and-fast lines between Red 
Indians, Whites and Negroes. What i. 
the position of this mixed populatic 

to-day ? 

There exist® a belief among Americans 
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the U. S, A. that the “natives”, as they “Primitive Mentality”. He maintains 
call the citizens of Porto Rico are Negroes. the reality of the mythical world and its 


“This is false .. The attitude of the first 
Spaniards who came to Porto Rico and who 
settled there as if it were their home ... 
is in direct contrast with that adopted by 
the Americans who come to Porto Rico. 
These Americans in general hold aloof from 
the “natives” and from their institutions 
and social centres. They form isolated 
groups and spend their time cnticising the 
s-itizens of Porto Rico, believing themselves 
their superiors, although in a good many 
eases they are nothing more nor less than 
adventurers who have failed in their owa 
country. This attitude on the part of 
Americans in Porto Rico has done much to 
increase the feeling in our island against 
the United States .. 
. If the United States isenot to consider 
Porto Rico ag an integral part of 1ts own 
fountry, is not to defend its agriculture, 
commerce, against foreign competi- 
ion even when such competition might 
jenefit the United States itself ér benefit the 
Jruted States in its mternational relations, if 
the United States is not to trea: Porto Rico 
as an equal—an equal at least in economic 
matters—and if the Legislature of Porto 
‘Rico cannot come to some agreement to re- 
-/quest the necessary changes in its original 
» Constitution that now regulates it ..then 
the very best that the Unitec States can 
«do is to take the initiative and to leave 
' Porto Rico to work out its own destiny. 


But while Sefior Malaret declares that 
many of the difficulties of Porto Rico ate 
the direct consequences of their relation- 
ship with the United States, he recognizes 
the definite responsibility of the Porto 


_7~ , Ricans themselves for many others. 


Throughout these notes we Lave tried to 
-demonstrate how many cf the difficulties 
‘that we now face in Porto Rico are the 

result of our own mistakes, of our lack of 
initiative, of our lack of a patriotic spicit, of 
our lack of collective action and our incapa- 
| city to see sufficiently far ahead the evils 
that were coming so as to figh- them or to 
mitigate them. 

Señor Mafaret concludes that the mere 
~. attainment of home rule will not solve 
2 the Porto Ricans’ problems. They must 
1 solve their eown problems through their 
ı own growth and their own stamina. 


. “The myth is not my own. I hadit 
' from my mother.” With this quotation 
: from Euripides Dr. Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy begins his significant study of 
folklore in the current Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythic Saciety ynder the title 


“sical understanding”. 


existence “ for*ever in the eternal now of 
the Truth, regardless of the truth or error 

f history”, crossing swords with Sir J. 
è. Fraser who regarded the folk beliefs 
and popula rites which he had made his 
life study as “a dark, a tragic chronicle 
of human error and folly, of fruitless 
endeavour, wasted time and blighted 
hopes ”—words which, as Dr. Coomara- 
swamy truly remarks, “ would seem to 
apply rather to a view of modem Euro- 
pean civilisation than to any view of 
tribal society !” 

Dr. Coomaraswamy holds that the 
metaphysics of the common people bears 
a relation to that of the learned like the 
relation of the leaser to the greater myste- 
ries. 

So long as the material of folklore is 
transmitted, so Jong is the ground available 
on which the superstructure of full initia- 
tory wnderstanding can be built.. .To hava 
lost the art of thinking in images. ..is.... 
to have lost the proper linguistic of meta- 

ysics and to have descended to the verbal 
ogic of “ philosophy ”, 

He analyses a few of the ancient art 
motifs, such as the straight pin or needle, 
symbol of generation, and the safety-pin, 
symbol of regeneration and of the 
“*thread-spirit’ (si#trdtman) by which 
the Sun connects all things to himself and 
fastens them”. It is inconceivable for 
the metaphysician 
that forms such as this, which express a 
given doctrine with maéketnatical preci- 
sion, could have beem * invented” without 
a knowledge of their significance. . (one 
might as well pretend that a mathematical 
formula could have been discovered by 
chance). 

In the savage culture survive “the 
vestiges of a primordial state of metaphy- 
He believes that 
the whole body of folklore motifs 


represents a consistent tissue of interrelated 
intellectual doctrines belonging to a pnmor- 
dial wisdom rather than to a primitive 
science : and that for this wisdom it would 
be almost impossible to conceive a popular, 
or even in any ordinary sense of the words 
a human origin. The life of the popular 
wisdom extends backward to a point at 
which it becomes indistinguishable from the 
primordial tradition itself, the traces of 
which we are more familiar with in the 
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sacerdotal and royal arte : and it 5, in this 

sense, and by no mans with eny “ demo- 

cratic” implications, that the lore of th 
people, expressed in ther , is 

the word of God. 

To what does tris pcint but to the pri# 
meval revelation mede >y Diyjne Instruc- 
tors to the elect arong infant humanity, 
of which Indian tradition so confidently 


speaks ? 


While it is true that the West needs 
desperately the wisdom of the ancient 
East, it is also true zhat the Wesz, in spite 
of its materialistic tent, has something to 
give to modern Incia. Under the surface 
of Western culture down the centuries 
has run a clear sub-erranean current 
which is beneficent actd creative, even 
spiritual. It has zushetl up here’ and 
there, in historica. as in modern times, 


in the works of ertists and scientists, . 


humanitarians and thinkers, some of 
whom come very ccse indeed to the East- 
ern doctrines in thei- surmises acd dedtic- 
tions. 


It would not be strange if among the 
latter were to be ccund clues to the un- 
derstanding of recondite ancient teach- 
ings which to-day zre enigmatic to those 
whose heritage they are. Such Professor 
P. S. Naidu believes to be the case in 
reference to the ell vexed question of 
Rasa. In his article, “Fhe Rasa Doc- 
trine and the Concept of Suggestion in 
Hir ‘tu Aestheti “Journal of the Anna- 
malai University» September 1340), he 
declares that the ke7 which can open this 
secret chamber is n the hands of the 
Weste i ` psychologist of the hormic or 
purposivistic scho: .¢é-whicn William 
McDougall was the leading gxponent. 

The Resé of andeng Indian psychologye 
is a complex mental experience “ generat- 
ed in the mind of z2 adult whose mental 
structure has evoly=d to a fairly high level 
through the format:on of complex senti- 
ments, the excitant being an esthetic 
object”. Its anactysis demands the 
breaking up of the complex into its 
fundamental elements, the sthéyi bhavas, 
which the writer iden-ifies with the “ pro- 
pensities ” of Professor McDougall, each 
-aroused to activitr by certain excitants, 

` 
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objects or i 
fic tion 
response. 1 . 

Professor McDpugal. assigns a very 
important rôle these propensities or 
instinctive dispositions, claiming that 
without¢hem and their powerful impulses 


would become incapable of 
àctivity of any kind ; it would lie inert and 
motionless ie A wonderf1l clockwork whost 
mainspring ha 
impulses are the mental forces that maut 
the life of individuals 


s, which generate a speci- 
d lead to a characteristic 


Without going into technical details we 
may cite one pr two important points 


which Professor Naidu makes. One -77 


relates to “sympathetic induction” by 
which the expression of a particular 
emotion by one individual acts as an 
excitant of the correspanding emotion in 
another. Such induction is possible, he 
writes, not only at the primitive emo- 
tional level but also at the higher senti- 
mentative level—an added incentive 
surely to nobility of feeling and of ex- 
pression. 

Another valuable point is his definition 
of real culture and real character in terms 
of the building up by individual or nation 


„of a permanent scale of values, wherein 


each sentiment has its own fixed place, 
with the same dominant sentiment always 


occupying the top place; and the lesson ... 


he draws therefrom for India :— 


For or Westerner at the present stage of 
culture, the self-regarding sentiment is the 
master sentiment, while foe us the Brahman- 
regarding sentiment has been from time 
immemorial, and should continue to be the 
master sentiment. We should allow no 
other sentiment to displace it from its high | 
eminence, 


ee 


Señor Angel Ossorio-y Gallardo in 
Hechos e Ideas (Buenos Aires) for 
March-April objects to the modern use of 
the old Roman term “Dictator” in a 
sense quite different from that which it 
b&re in ancient Rome. Only in a great 
emergency was a Dictator appointed and 


his term of office was rigidly fixed. An: 


outstanding man who commanded the 
confidence of the people was nominated 
by the Senatewand given temporary full 


eal 
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jowers somewhat as a ern Parlia- 
-nent is, in a crisis. Tribus continued 


in office, all other Magistrates "being 
superseded by the Dictator. He had 
absolute power, but only for a few weeks, 
rarely for a few months. Therefore, 
Señor Gallardo maintains, it is gross 
misnomer to apply the name of Dictator 
to the Hitlers and the Mussolinis of the 
talitarian countries. To-day, he de- 
clares, “There are no dictatorships ; 
there are only tyrannies.” 


It ig an aspect of the old problem of 
free-will and fate, applied to a civili- 
sation instead of to the individual, that 
Dr. Hulda Oakeley considers in her article 
in The Hibbert Journal for July on 
“Freedom or Necessity in the Making 
of History”. She distinguishts between 
moral freedom—freedom in the motive 
of action—and historic freedom—free- 
dom, in spite of the limitations imposed 
by the actions of our predecessors, to 
construct and to hand on to those who 
follow us “the kind of organisation 
which would offer some hope of the 
saving of civilisation”. She sees the 
permanence of a civilisation as depend- 
ent upon “ unity of mind in historic pur- 


pose’ and its progress as handicapped: 


by the discontinuity in the human 
factor as generation succeeds generation, 
with different valuations and aims. 

We receive f.om the former ages a task 
whish we should not have freely chosen 
and our conception of the way to carry 
it out and punfy our civilisation from the 
evil which 1s included in its inheritance may 
not be accepted by the age that follows. 
Dominated by a different 1 that gener- 
oation may destroy our foundations and lay 

their own once more to be rejected by later 

men. <I 

The distinction which Dr. Oakeley 
draws between the individual and society 
in relationsto this problem is more 
apparent than real; a ratio is not 
changed by multiplying both its ele- 
ments by the same number ; the relatien 
between larger figures becomes somewhat 


_ lese easy to grasp; that is all. The 


parallel is very close between society 
and the individual considered as a con- 
tinuing being, expressing itself in suc- 
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cessive incarnations, always through a 
ew personality. The latter is the child 
f its prédeceSsor as truly as to-day is 
e child of yesterday and as each 
eration is the offspring of the one 
ich precedes it. Each generation, like 
each indivifual, passes through regular 
stages—helpless dependence, learning to 
stand alone and to walk, partial repudi- 
ation of the tutelage of the past, striking 
out a new course, achievement and the 
effort to hand on the combined results 
of tradition and of testing, and then de- 
cline of powers and retirement from the 
scene—the only difference being the 
greater obviousness of the overlap be- 
tween generations. 

The freedom of society as of the in- 
dividual at any given time is complete 
within the frfme imposed by past 
choices. The unbroken continuity has 
its great advantages. It orients us in 
time, „establishing our relation to both 
past and future, just as the perception 
of the essential unity of manifested life 
gives us our spatial bearings and reveals 
the network of interrelationship among 
all of us here and now. Each gener- 
ation forms a wave in the one stream 
of life, as each personality is a new mask 
for the continuing individual, moulded 
from the materials of the masks that he 
has worn before. If each mask is re- 
lated to its predecessor, its connection 
with the continuing entity whom it 
clothes is still more intimate ; the s^iri- 
tual afflatus from the Eiveffér Self, which 
however discontinuous or rare is some- 
times undeniable, would otherwise re- 
main inexplicable. Analogousi,..it is 
the larger interrglatiqnship, and especial- 
ly the lifg current which runs through 
wand links‘the successive generations, 
that makes pgssible from time to time 
the quickening of men en masse by the 
spiritual impetus from the great thinkers 
and teachers, past and present. 

The question of historic freedom really 
boils down to this: Can we impose 
rigidly upon the coming generations the 
pattern for growth that seems to us 
good ? Fortunately, measuring the depth 
of our unwiedom by the tangle we have 
made of our world, we cannot. We 
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shall bequeath them a fine sharl and, - 


along with it, our own inheritance of 


the immemorial principles which. wouRt’ 
* have prevented that. snarl if we had net 


so disastrously failed to apply “therp: 
The demonstration most convincing | 

‘our successors of the valittty of those, 
principles would have been their ‘appli-" 
cation in practice. That demonstration 
our generation has not given, save for 
an individual here and: there; we ‘can 


therefore. only hope that, the plight to: 


which the flouting of those principles has 
brough‘ us will serve a8 an effective 


warning. and lead in future to more. than , 


lip service of the ideals which we profess, 


Archibald. MacLeish brings a convine- 


ing , indictment fast “The Ir- 
‘in The* Nation (New 
York) for May 18th. His chzrge, while 
brought specifically ` against , American 
scholars and writers, applies also tọ their 


. Class in other countries. His challenge 


a 


is, why, despite all warnings, they have 
failed to fight the present menace to 
civilization with their powerful weapons 
of ideas and words? 

Leonardo, when’ Michelangelo Te- 
proached him for his indifference 
to the misfortunes of the Flotentines, 
replied;- “Indeed, indeed, the study 
of beauty has occupied my whole heart.” 
A similar defence would, Mr. MacLeish 
believes, be offered by present-day 
scholars and writers as a group. They 
have assuff&™that political and eco- 
nomic matters were no concern of theirs 


, and should'be left to the practical man. 


. The latter, however, is the least en- 
eee 


$+ 


EA wee a Sai R aA a y hs 
dangered by recent developments. 


It ip p y the scholar, the poet—the 
man whose care is for the structures of the 
intellect; the ho of mind—whose 
heart is’ caught, Fér it is the scholar’s goods 


“ which are in danger. : 


j ‘Andethey are endangered to-day a» 
never’ before. 
states, however truth may have been sup- 


~ pressed ‘and mutilated in the past. the at? 
: tackers have claimed, howeve: hypocri- , 


In fact, Mr, Macieish “ 
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tically, to` be “acting in the name otg 


trůth. The forms of culture were pre- 


served.” The uniquenc:s of the present - 


menace of force lies in its repfdiation | 


‘of the very forms of culture and in the 
brutal cynicism which does not eyen 
trouble -to. attempt- moral self- me ifica- 
tion, 

` Everyort’s responsibility is prover- 
bially no one’s nezbility, Mr, 
MacLeish ee ae mera of 


present-day scholars and writers to the ' 


bifurcation of the former vinle class cf 
men of letters which ence comprised 
both groups. In former: times, 


fe 
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whatever, threatened’ learning or the ends . 


of learning challenged’ the man of letters. 


Whatever struck at trutH or closed off ques- 7 
tion or defiled an art.or violated decency of > ` 
. thinking struck at him. And he struck back 


with every weapon. masters of the word 
could find. to strike- with . -Las Casas, 
Milton and Voltaire werc men of lettus, 
men who confessed an obligation +o. defend 
the on the ges of thought not io their own 
but in the general interest. i 


In these days the pen. ħo more than 
the* sword should sleep. ithe hand of 
him who can wield it’ im’ the cause of 
human freedom. ¢ 3 
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